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Xerxes  to  the  Throne  of  Persia  till  the  Con-, 
elusion  of  the  first  Campain  of  that  Monfurch's 
Expedition  against  Greece. 


SECTION  I. 


Sardity  anJ  of  the  FUti  in  ihe  Selkspami.  Jlfareh  ^fike  .f  m^.    Mmier 
9/  the  Army,  Arrival  of  tfu  Army  and  Fleet  ot  Tkerme  in  Maeedoma. 

JlIerodotus  relates  some  anecdotes  attributing  to    sect. 
Darius  an  acrimonious  resentment  against  Athens, 
▼eiy  repugnant  to  his  general  character,  as  it  stands 
marked  by  authors  of  highest  credit,  and  even  by  jsgdi, 
what  that  historian  himself  has  reported,  evidently  ^jJ[J^ 
on  better  authority.   Asia,  he  adds,  was  agitated  for 
three  years  by  preparations  for  a  second  expedition  Herodot. 
Into  Greece,  to  revenge  the  disgrace  of  Marathon.  J^]|;f;  ^* 
Prudence,  perhaps,  not  less  than  honor,  would  re- 
quire the  attempt;  but  three  years  could  not  be 
necessary  to  the  resources  of  the  Persian  empire  for 
such  a  purpose ;  and  more  important  objects  in  the 
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3  RisTotT  or  G»nc£. 

CHAP,    mean  time  called  the  attention  of  its  rulers*    Egypt 

^J^JJI^  revolted ;  and  a  dangerous  dispute,  about  the  right 

of  succession  to  the  throne,  arose  between  the  sons 

of  Darius.    That  monarch  had  the  satisfacticm  to  see 

the  succession  amicably  settled  in  &vor  of  Xerxes, 

his  son  by  Atossa  daughter  of  Cyrus,  in  prefer- 

oi.  79. 4.   ence  to  elder  sons  by  a  former  marriage :  but  he 

Hwd^t  ^  died  soon  after,  leaving  Egypt  to  be  recovered,  and 

1. 7.G.7'.    Greece  to  be  punished,  by  his  successor.     The 

former  object  was  accomplished  in  the  second  year 

of  the  reign  of  Xerxes :  the  other  seems  to  have  been 

for  some  time  neglected* 

But  the  Persians  had  not  yet  forgotten  the  charac^ 
ter,  which  their  fathers  had  raised  so  high,  of  a  war- 
like and  conquering  people.  They  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  insults  within  their  dominion  like  that  of 
the  burning  of  Sardis ;  and  still  less  to  defeats  in 
the  field  like  that  of  Marathon.  We  cannot  sup* 
pose  Herodotus  often  well  informed  of  intrigues 
about  the  person  of  the  great  king ;  but  we  may  be- 
lieve what  he  puts  as  a  remark  into  the  mouth  of 
1. 7.  c.  8.  Xerxes,  *  tfiat  it  had  not  been  the  custom  of  the  Per- 
■^*'  *'  *  sians  to  be  quiet.'  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but 
there  would  be  men,  about  that  prince,  ready  to  in- 
courage  an  idea,  natural  enough  to  a  youth  inherit- 
ing such  immense  power  from  a  race  of  conquerors, 
that  it  became  him  also  to  be  a  conqueror,  to  inlarge 
still  the  bounds  of  his  vast  empire,  and  to  emulate 
the  military  fame  of  Darius,  of  Cambyses,  and  even 
of  the  great  Cyrus*.    To  punish  Athens  and  to  con- 

^  This  is  the  motive  also  alleged  by  ^chylos,  in  the  person 
of  Atossa,  for  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  Speaking  to  the  shad« 
of  Darius  she  says : 

Taura  roTg  xaxoTg  Sfi.iXoJv  dySga/fn  SiSa/fTcSTcu 
Oobpiog  Bi^inS'  X^otHffv  S*^ifu(U\f  ^yox  Hwwc 
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quer  Greece  were  therefore  small  objectf ;  nor  does    asoT. 
what  Herodotus  has  suggested  appear  improbable^  s^i-^^ 
that  the  ardent  ambition  of  the  youthful  monarch,  Herod.  1.7. 
and  some  among  his  counsellors,  might  look  as  far  ^  coni. ' 
as  the  Western  Ocean,  howsoever  little  its  shores  or  ^rhemlJt* 
the  intermediate  nations  were  known  to  them,  for  the 
term  of  their  career  of  glory.    Four  years,  it  is  sdaid^  Herodot. 
were  employed  in  preparation.    An  army  was  col^  Diod?  sicj 
lected,  greater  than  the  world  ever  saw,  either  be*  ^^^.^'  ^' 
fore  or  since.     The  commanders,  on  the  western 
ihmtier  of  the  empire,  had  had  opportunity   of 
observing  that  the  most  formidable  landforce  could 
not  secure  maritime  provinces  against  insults  by  sea ; 
and,  still  more,  that  the  conquest  of  maritime  states 
would  be  in  vain  attempted  without  naval  power. 
Every  seaport  therefore,  in  the  whole  winding  length 
of  coast  firom  Macedonia  to  the  Libjran  Syrtes,  was 
ordered  to  prepare  ships  and  to  impress  mariners.   A 
prodigious  work  was  undertaken,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  navigation  secure,  from  the  Asiatic  along 
the  European  coast,  and  to  prevent  all  risk  of  future 
disasters,  like  that  of  the  fleet  under  M ardonius.    It  Herodot 
was  no  less  than  to  form  a  canal,  navigable  for  the  Dild^sfcV 
largest  galleys,  across  the  isthmus  which  joins  Athos  ^-  ^^-  *•*• 
to  the  continent  of  Thrace.    A  fleet  was  assembled 
in  the  Helles^nt,  and,  under  the  command  of  Bu- 
bares,  son  of  Megabazus,  the  crews  were  employed 
on  the  wcurk.    Herodotus  supposes  meer  ostentation 
to  have  been  the  motive  to  this  undertaking ;  be- 
cause, he  says,  less  labor  would  have  carried  the 
fleet  over  land,  from  one  sea  to  the  other ;  yet  it 
seems  no  rash  conjecture  that  deep  policy  may  have 
prompted  it.     To  cross  the  iEgean,  even  now,  with 

Toia  S^  il  dvdpbiv  Mh\  tfoXXaxiff  xXucjv  xaxuv, 

p.  161.  edit  H.  Steph. 
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all  the  modem  improvements  in  navigation,  is  sin* 
gularly  dangerous.  To  double  the  cape  of  Athos  is 
still  more  formidable.  The  object  therefore  beings 
to  add  the  countries  west  of  the  ^gean  sea  to  the 
Persian  dominion,  it  was  of  no  small  ccmsequenco 
to  lessen  the  danger  and  delays  of  the  passage  fer  a 
fleet*.  At  the  same  time,  to  facilitate  the  commu- 
nication by  land,  a  bridge  was  laid  over  the  river 
Str}inon.  Magazines  meanwhile  were  formed  all 
along  the  coast  as  fat*  as  Macedonia ;  chiefly  in  the 
towns  of  the  Grecian  colonies  now  subject  to  Persia* 
At  length,  the  levies  being  completed,  the  forces 
from  all  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  wore  as^ 

*  Scarcely  any  circvmslaiice  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  If 
more  strongly  supported  by  historical  testimony  than  the  mak- 
ing of  the  canal  of  Athos.  The  informed  and  exact  Thncy* 
ifides,  who  had  property  in  Tlirace,  lired  part  of  liis  time  upon 
ttiat  property,  and  held  at  one  time  an  important  command 
there,  speaks  of  the  canal  of  Athos,  made  by  the  king  of  Persia, 
with  perfect  confidence  (1).  Plato,  bocrates,  and  Lysias  (2), 
all  mention  it  as  an  undoubted  fact ;  the  latter  adding  that  it  was, 
in  his  time,  still  a  subject  of  wonder  and  of  common  conver- 
sation. Diodorus  relates  the  fact  not  less  posltirely  than  He- 
rodotus. That  part  of  Strabo  which  described  Thrace  is  un- 
fortunately lost ;  but  the  canal  of  Xerxes  remains  confidently 
mentioned  in  the  epitome  of  his  work.  The  place  was  more- 
over so  surrounded  with  Grecian  settlements,  that  it  seems  im- 
poasibie  for  such  a  report,  if  unfounded,  to  have  held  any  credit. 
At  the  very  time  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  there  were  no 
fewer  than  five  Grecian  towns  on  the  peninsula  Itself  of  Athos, 
one  even  on  the  Isthmns,  situate,  as  Thucydides  particulariy 
mentions,  dose  to  the  canal,  and  many  on  the  adjacent  coasts 
(3).  Yet  Juvenal  has  chosen  the  stoiy  of  this  canal  for  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  Grecian  disposition  to  He :  and  a  traveller 
who  two  centuries  ago  visited,  or  thought  he  visited  the  place, 
has  asserted  that  he  could  find  no  vestige  of  the  work  (4).  For 
myself  I  must  own  that  I  cannot  consider  the  sarcasm  of  a  sati-  . 
rist  wanting  to  say  a  smart  thing,  or  such  negative  evidence  as 
that  of  the  modem  traveller,  of  any  weight  against  the  concur* 
ring  testimonies  of  the  writers  above  quoted. 

(1)  Thucyd.  1.  4.  c.  109.  (2)  Plat,  de  Leg.  1.  3.  p.  699.  t.  2.  Isocrat. 
Fftiicf.  p.  222. 1. 1.  Ljs.  or.  funeb.  (3)  Herod.  1.  7.  c.  22.  Thncyd. 
1. 4.  c  109.  £zcerpt  ex  Strab.  1. 7.  (4)  B«Uob.  SinguL  Ber.  Obter. 
p.  78. 
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lembled   at  Critali  in  C^padocia.     Thither  the 
BiMarch  himself  went  to  take  the  command.    He 
marched  immediately  to  Sardis ;   where  the  land- 
force   firom  die  west  of  Asia  Minor  joined  him. 
Thence  heralds  were  smit  into  Greece,  to  all  the 
cities  except  Athens  and  Lacedsmon ;   where,  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  even  of  that  age,  the 
Persian  heralds,  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  had  been 
cnielly  put  to  death.   Earth  and  water  were  demand- 
ed in  token  of  subjection ;  and,  according  to  the 
oriental  custom,  orders  were  given  to  prepare  enter* 
tsinment  for  the  king  against  his  arrival.    Xerxes  Herodot. 
wmtered  at  Sardis.    Meanwhile  a  wori^,  scarcely  in-  nlt^^df'* 
fcrior  to  the  canal  of  Athos,  was  prepared  in  the  ^^  ^^ 
Hellespont.    Two  bridges  of  boats  were  extended,  t.'«. 
from  near  Abydus  on  the  Asiatic,  to  near  Sestos  on  5J*^^i, 
the  European  shore.    The  width  is  seven  furlongs* 
The  bridges  were  contrived,  one  to  resist  the  current, 
which  is  always  strong  from  the  Propontis,  the  other 
to  \rithstand  the  winds,  which  are  often  violent  from 
the  i£gean  sea ;  so  that  each  protected  the  other. 

Early  in  spring  the  army  moved.    For  so  vast  oi.  74. 
a  multitude  one  principal  difficulty  was  so  to  direct  He^ol^' 
the  march  that  water  might  not  fail.    Several  rivers  1. 7.c.  37, 
of  some  name  were  found  unequal  to  the  supply ;  ^  ^^' 
and  among  them  the  celebrated  stream  of  Scaman- 
der,  crossing  the  Trojan  plain.     Seven  days  and 
nights  were  employed  unintermittingly,  in  passing 
the  bridges  of  the  Hellespont  The  march  was  then 
continued  through  the  Chersonese.  The  fleet,  which 
had  been  assembled  in  the  Hellespont,  was  at  the 
same  time  ordered  to  proceed  along  the  coast  west- 
ward.   The  land  and  seaforces  met  again  at  Doris- 
cus'near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  where  Darius,  on 
his  return  from  his  Scythian  expedition,  had  esta- 
blished a  Persian  garrison.    BoUi  the  country  and 
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CHAP,    the  coast  there  were  favorable  for  the  review  of  so 
^J^IJI^  immense  an  armament,  and  there  accordingly  the 
monarch  reviewed  his  forces  both  of  sea  and  land* 
.  There,   too,   Herodotus  tells  us,  the  army  was 
mustered.    Later  antient  writers  have  taken  upon 
them  to  differ  from  him  concerning  its  strength  ; 
but  we  may  best  believe  the  simple  honesty  of  the 
original  hbtorian,  who,  in  describing  the  manner  of 
the  muster,  sufficiendy  shows  that  even  the  Persiaa 
generals  themselves  knew  not  how  to  ascertain  the 
numbers  under  their  command.    Indeed  those  who 
know  how  difficult  it  is,  amid  all  the  accuracy  of 
division  and  the  minuteness  of  detail  in  modem 
European  armies,  and   comparatively  handfuls  of 
men,  to  acquire  exact  information  of  effective  num- 
bers, will  little  expect' it  among  the  almost  count* 
less  bands,  of  various  languages  ^d  widely  differing 
customs,  which  composed  the  military  multitude 
under  Xerxes,    Herodotus  reckons  in  it  no  less 
than  twenty-nine  nations,  from  Scythia  north  to 
Ethiopia  south,  and  from  India  east  to  Thrace  and 
Lib}ra  west    To  acquire  a  foundation  for  guessing 
the  total  effective  strength,  without  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  detail,  the  method  taken  by  the  Per- 
Herodot.    sian  generals,  he  says,  was  this :  Ten  thousand  men, 
being  counted,  were  formed  in  a  circle  as  close  as 
possible.    A  fence  was  then  raised  around  them. 
They  were  dismissed,  and  all  the  army  in  turn  pass- 
ed into  this  inclosure,  till  the  whole  was  thus  count- 
ed by  tens  of  thousands.    According  to  this  muster, 
such  as  it  was,  the  historian  says  the  infantry  alone 
amounted  to  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men ;  but  he  expressly  declares,  that  no 
one  ever  undertook  to  give  an  account  of  the  detail' . 

*  ^Otfov  fjbsv  vuv  ixaCoi   ^rapTyov  cX^^coc  api^ftov,  oux  t'ytti  sTtrai  rt 
drpBxis*  ou  yoii  yjysrcu  crpo;  •^afi.Sv  MpC^ruv,     1.  7.  c.  60. 
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The  cavalry  he  makes  only  eighty  thousand ;  by 
no  means  an  improbable  number,  and  likely  to  have 
been  better  ascertained.    Arabian  camel-riders  and  Hcrodot. 
African:  charioteers  he  computes  at  twenty  thousand.  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^^* 
Horses,  mules,  asses,  oxen,  and  camels,  for  the  bag* 
gage,  were  besides  innumerable. 

Of  the  fleet  he  gives  a  more  particular  account,  i-  7.  c.  8». 
The  trireme  galleys  of  war  amounted  to  twelve  hun- 
dred and  seven ;  and  his  distribution,  which  may 
show  the   comparative  naval   strength   of  different 
nations  at  the  time,  makes  the  total  appear  scarcely 
beyond  probability.    Three  hundred  were  furnish- 
ed by  the  Phenicians  with  the  Sjrrians  of  Palestine ; 
two  hundred  by  Egjrpt ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  by 
Cyprus ;  Cilicia  sent  one  himdred ;  Pamphylia  thir- 
ty; Lycia  fifty;  Carja  seventy;  thirty  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Dorian  Greeks  of  Asia,  one  hundred 
by  the  lonians,  sixty  by  the  *i£olians,  seventeen  by 
die  ilands,  and  by  the   Hellespontine  towns   one 
hundred.     The  average  complement  of  men  to  each 
trireme  galley  he  reckons  at  two  hundred.     The 
crews  of  the  whole  fleet  would  thus  amount  to  two 
hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  four  hundred.    But, 
over-and-above  the  ordinary  crew,  there  wefe  thirty 
Persians  or  Medes  or  Sacians  in  each  galley.    These 
would  make  an  addition  of  thirty-six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ten  men.     The  Phenician  ships,  he 
says,  were  the  best  sailers,  and  among  those  the 
Sidonian  excelled.    Beside  these,  the  transports, 
some  for  infantry,  some  particularly  fitted  for  ca- 
valry, store-ships,  some  of  vast  burden,  together  with 
smaller  vessels  of  various  sorts  and  for  various  pur- 
poses attending  the  fleet,  would  ^not  easily  be  num- 
bered. •  He  reckons  them,  by  a  gross  calculation,  at 
three  thousand,  and  their  average  crews  at  eighty 
men :  the  amount  of  their  crews  would  thus  be  two 
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CHAP,    hundred  and  forty  thousand ;  and  the  number  of 
J^iJJ:;^^  men  m  the  fleet,  all  together,  five  hundred  and  sev^ 
enteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten. 

Of  this  extraordinary  expedition  naturally  many 
anecdotes  would  be  remembered  and  propagated ; 
many  true,  many  fake,  mistaken,  or  exaggerated. 
Among  those  related  by  Herodotus,  soitie  appear 
perfectly  probable  ;*  some  concern  circumstances  of 
vrhich  he  could  hardly  have  had  authentic  informal 
tion;  and  some  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 

Herod.  L    characters  to  whom  they  refer.    Among  the  latter 

A:*  39.  '  I  should  reckon  the  ridiculous  punishment  of  the 
Hellespont  by  stripes  and  chains,  together  with  ex- 
ecutions, equally  impolitic  as  inhuman,  and  repug- 
nant to  what  we  learn  on  best  authority,  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Persians.  But  the  account  which  that 
historian  gpives  of  the  march  of  the  army,  and  of  the 
attending  motions  of  the  fleet,  is  clear  and  consist- 

1.7.C.1S1.  ent  beyond  what  might  be  expected.  The  march 
was  continued  from  Doriscus  in  three  columns.  One, 
under  Mardonius  and  Masistes,  kept  along  the 
coast,  the  fleet  nearly  accompanying  it.  Another, 
under  Tritantaechmes  and  Gergis,  proceeded  far 
within  land.  Xerxes  himself  led  the  third  between 
the  other  two,  Smerdomenes  and  Megabazus  com- 

1.7.C.108,  manding  underhim.  They  passed  the  Samothra- 
'^^  cian  towns,  the  most  westerly  of  which  was  Mesam- 
bria  on  the  river  Lissus,  on  whose  opposite  bank 
was  Stryma,  a  town  belonging  to  the  ilanders  of 
Thasus.  This  river  did  not  suffice  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  army.    Maronaea,  Diccea,  Abdera,  Gre- 

1. 7.  c.  118,  cian  colonies,  lay  next  on  the  road.    Everywhere 
**^*        the  commands  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the 
monarch  and  his  forces  had  been  zealously  execut- 
ed.    Beside   vast  magazines  of  com,   meat,  and 
forage  for  the  troops,  many  of  the  cities,  emulous 
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to  court  &vor,  or  anxious  to  avert  wrath,  had  pre-  sect. 
pared,  with  a  sumptuousness  proportioned  to  tiieir  '* 
hopes  and  fears  rather  than  to  their  revenues,  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  king  and  his  court.  Where- 
ever  the  halt  of  the  royal  train  had  been  announced, 
a  superb  pavilion  was  erected,  adorned  with  the 
most  costly  furniture.  Many  cities  provided  even 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  table*  The  rapa- 
cious^ttendants  of  the  Persian  court  spared  nothing; 
in  the.  morning,  when  the  army  marched,  all  was 
carried  off  This  eastern  style  of  robbery  gave  oc- 
casion for  a  saying  of  Megacreon  of  Abdera,  which 
Herodotus  has  recorded  as  having  become  popular, 
*That  the  Abderites  ought  to  go^th  their  wives 

*  in  procession  to  their  temples,  and  pray  to  the  gods 

*  always  equally  to  avert  half  the  evils  that  threat- 
*ened:  for  upon  the  present  occasion  their  most 

*  grateful  thanks  were  due  for  the  favor  shown  in 
<  disposing  Xerxes  to  eat  but  once  a  day :  since,  if 
'  he  had  chosen  to  dine  on  the  morrow  as  he  had 

*  supped  over  night,  there  would  have  been  an  end 

*  of  Abdera.' 

Not  contented  with  their  forces,  already  innume-  Herod,  i. 
rable,  the  Persians  continued  everywhere  on  their  ^- ^{^^^^ 
march  to  press  men.     The  youth,  equally  Grecian  Diod.Sic. 
and  Thracian,  were  compelled  to  join  either  the  *  ^^'  ^'  / 
army  or  the  navy.    Yet,  according  to  Herodotus, 
the  Thracians  preserved  such  veneration  for  the  soil 
which  this  enormous  armament  had  trodden,  that 
to  his  time  they  avoided  breaking  or  sowing  it.    He 
does  not  account  for  this  particularity ;  but  perhaps 
the   Persians  favored  the   Thracians   against  the 
Greeks;  all  whose   establishments  on  that  coast 
were  incroachments  upon  Thracian  ground.     From 
Abdera  the  division  under  Xerxes  proceeded  to 
Eion  (a  Grecian  town  on  the  river  Strymon,  with  a 

VOL.  ir.  2 
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CHAP.  Persian  garrison,  established  there  by  Darius)  and 
,J!!^J!^  thence  by  Argilus  and  Stageirus  to  Acanthus,  all 
Grecian  settlements.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Acan- 
thus the  three  divisions  met ;  and  there  Artachssas, 
a  Persian  of  high  rank,  related  to  the  royal  family, 
and  in  great  favor  with  Xerxes,  died.  The  few 
words  in  which  Herodotus  describes  his  funeral, 
contribute  to  show  the  extensiveness,  and  to  con* 
nect  from  remotest  antiquity  the  history,  of  those 
artificial  mounts,  numerous  in  our  own  country,  as 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  whole  army, 
he  says,  heaped  the  mount  which  formed  the  sepul- 
chral monument  of  ArtachfBas\  After  this  solemn 
ceremony  the  march  was  continued  westward,  M^th 
the  country  called  Chalcidice,  full  of  Grecian  set- 

^  'ErufiCoxow  ^  rotfa  ^  ^pani).  1.  7.  c  117.  Homer  giye«  a 
corresponding  description  of  the  sepalchrai  barrow  raised  by 
the  Grecian  army  under  Agamemnon  in  honor  of  the  heroes 
who  fell  before  Troy. 

'AxrJj  ^iri  vigoiyxivutfji  M  vsXxurst  'EXXijtf^rovTy 
"fiff  x^  rriks^viig  ix  rovlo^iv  d)f6ga(fiv  sIti 
Tfltg  q1  vuv  ys'yaMfi^  xat  oi  ii*srQ^i(r6sv  l^ovroi. 

Odyss.  1.  xilv,  T.  84. 
Now  all  the  sons  of  warlike  Greece  surround 
The  destin'd  tomb,  and  cast  a  mighty  mound. 
High  on  the  shore  the  growing  hill  we  raise, 
That  wide  th'  extended  Hellespont  surveys : 
Where  all,  from  age  to  age,  who  pass  the  coast. 
May  point  Achilles'  tomb  -  •.  -  - 

Pope's  Odyss.  b.  xxiv.  t.  104. 
The  concluding  words  of  the  line,  ^  and  hail  the  mighty  ghost,' 
are  an  addition  of  the  translator,  not  warranted  by  Homer,  ia 
this  or  any  other  passage  of  his  works. 

The  custom  of  forming  these  sepulchral  barrows,  long  lost 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  is  yet  preserved  in  Spain. 
^  By  the  road-side,'  says  Townsend,  ^  are  seen  wooden  crosses, 
^  to  mark  the  spot  where  some  unhappy  traveller  lost  his  life. 
^  The* passengers  think  it  a  work  of  piety  to  cast  a  stone  upon 
^  the  monumental  heap. — Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
^  of  this  practice,  it  is  general  over  Spain.' — Journey  through 
Spain,  vol.  1.  p.  200. 
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dements,  on  the  left  The  fleet,  which  had  met  the 
army  at  Acanthus,  proceeded  thence  through  the 
canal  of  Athos,  and  round  the  peninsulas  of  Sithonia 
and  Pallene,  into  the  bay  of  Therme ;  pressing  ships 
and  seamen  at  all  the  Grecian  towns  on  the  coast. 
The  army,  arriving  isoon  after,  occupied  with  its 
incampment  the  whole  extent  of  the  Macedonian 
shore,  from  Therme  and  the  borders  of  Mygdonia, 
to  the  river  Haliacmon  near  the  borders  of  Thessaly. 


SECTION  II. 

Slaie  of  Oreece  at  the  Time  of  the  Invasion  under  Xerxes,  Themuiockt. 
Responses  of  the  Delphian  Oracle  cmueming  the  Invasion,  Jdeasures 
for  forming  a  Confederacy  of  Grecian  Commonwedlihs,  Disunion 
mmang  the  Greeks,  Assembly  of  Depuiiu  from  the  confederated  Com- 
monwealths  at  Corinth,  The  Defence  of  Thessaiy  given  vp  by  th$ 
Confederates,    Jdeaswesfor  defending  the  Pass  of  Thermopylet, 

The  Greeks  had  long  had  intelligence  of  the  im-    sect. 
mense  preparations  making  in  Asia;  professedly  for  >^^v^ 
the  punishment  of  Athens,  but  evidently  enough 
with  more  extensive  views  of  conquest.     Yet  still, 
as  on  the  former  invasion,  no  measures  were  con- 
certed in  common  for  the  general  defence  of  the 
country.     On  the  contrar}'^,  many  of  the  small  re-  |^*'**^ij- 
publics  readily  and  even  zealously  made  the  de-    '  ' 
manded  acknowlegement  of  subjection  to  the  great 
king,  by  the  delivery  of  earth  and  water*.    Nor  will 

^  Ours  €ouXofiivci>v  ruv  roXXuv  avrorJf (f^ai  rou  VoXifMu,  Mi)^i- 
(^ovrwv  ^6  vipodCfMs  (1).    This  is  in  a  great  degree  coDfirmed  bj 
Tfaacjdides ;  2*av»ov  ?v  twv  'EXX^wv  tivA  dpfiT^  ^  Hipfou  ^uvo^^        ^ 
ffcti  clv7ira|a^to  (2) :  and  still  more  by  Plato ;  IloXXd  6i  9vivejv 
«iv  «-((  TO.  rors  ^svofASva  vripi  sxsmv  rov  «oX«ftov,  r^  *£XXa^off  ov^a- 

(1)  Herodot  1. 7.  c.  138.  (2)  Thncyd.  1.  3.  c.  5$. 
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CHAP,  this  appear  strange  to  those  who  read  the  honest 
^^j![JII^  historian  of  the  age,  and  consider  the  real  state  of 
things  in  the  country,  however  it  may  militate  with* 
later  declamation  on  Grecian  patriotism  and  love  of 
liberty*.  For  it  was  surely  no  unreasonable  opinion, 
held  by  many,  that  the  might  of  Persia  was  irresist- 
ible^  All  the  Asian  Greeks  had  formerly  in  vaiiv 
attempted  to  defend  themselves  against  the  very 
inferior  potentate  of  Lydla;  and,  when  reduced^ 
they  scarcely  found  themselves  losers,  but  on  the 
contrary  seem  to  have  been  in  many  points  gainers 
by  their  subjection.  But  now  that  immense  power, 
which  had  not  only  swallowed  up  the  Lydian  mo- 
narchy with  all  its  appendages,  but  was  already  for 
advanced  into  Europe,  and,  to  a  landforce  that  could 
not  be  numbered,  added  by  far  the  greatest  naval 
strength,  collected  from  various  subject  states,  that 
had  ever  been  seen  in  the  world,  how  was  it  to  be 
resisted  by  a  few  little  republics,  whose  territories 
together  were  comparatively  but  a  spot,  and  which 
were  nevertheless  incapable  of  any  firm  political 

yJUje  8i3(fy^fJbova  av  xalrfy^for  wS*  aS  dfuuvaif^  n)v  ys  *£XX&ia  X^&nr, 
i^CjS  av  yjyor  (£XX'  6/  (x^  r6  t8  'A^vaiuv  xou  ro  Aaxs^oufMvtCiiv 
votifMc  ^fjLuvs  4^v  i'iemtfav  JouXsiav,  (f'^tSw  av  ^i]  ^avt'^  ^v  ^LSfuyikivtu 

JC.  C.  8.  (3). 

<  That  deelamation  had  its  origin  in  Greece  when  Grecian 
liberty  was  in  decay,  but  has  been  mostly  produced  under  the 

Pressure  of  the  imperial  despotism  of  Rome  ;  when  men,  not 
aring  to  speak  directly  of  the  government  under  which  they 
lived,  injoyed  a  weak  revenge  in  reviling  it  obliquely,  or  in 
obliquely  exciting  opposition  to  it,  through  immoderate  eulogy 
of  times  past.  Thus  we  have  seen,  in  modem  Europe,  people 
denied  the  liberty  of  speaking,  concerning  the  government  of 
their  own  country,  with  eager  zeal  take  an  interest  in  English 
and  American  politics. 

7  Even  Isocrates  admits  this  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  the 
smaller  Grecian  states  :  *H/Mrvco  yog  reule  (liv  frcaritvatg  ruv  «o« 
Xfffijv  vipfKfipatv  Ig  wieavUg  r^M'ou  ^jfrsTv  rnv  ifulviftav.  Panegyr. 
p.  226.  t.  1.  ed.  Auger. 

(3)  Plat  d«  Le(.  U  3.  p.  69t.  t.  ft. 
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anion  among  one  another?  Quiet  men  would  natu*  sect. 
rally  think  it  wisely  done  to  merit  favor  by  early  '^- 
submission ;  and  the  ambitious  might  hope  that 
their  field  would  even  be  extended^  through  the 
establishment  of  the  Persian  dominion  in  Greece. 
Some  would,  perhaps  not  unreasonably,  prefer  sub- 
jection under  ^e  Persian  empire,  before  submission 
to  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  Spartan  oligarchy^ ; 
while  the  more  oppressive  tyranny  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  had  yet  little  shown  itself.  Some  might 
even  wish  for  a  superintending  authority  to  refu'ess 
those  often  horrid  violences  of  domestic  faction,  by 
which  almost  every  Grecian  city  was  unceasingly 
torn.  Those  therefore  who  had  given  the  demand- 
ed earth  and  water,  rested  satisfied  in  the  confidence 
that  they  should  suffer  nothing :  those  who  had  re- 
fused were  in  very  great  alarm^  *  And  here,*  says 
Herodotus,  ^  I  am  driven  of  necessity  to  profess  an 
'  opinion,  invidious  I  know  to  most  men,  which  yet, 
'  as  I  think  it  the  truth,  I  shall  not  withhold.  If  the 
'Athenians,  in  dread  of  the  approaching  danger, 

*  had  either  fled  their  country,  or  surrendered  them- 
'  selves,  not  even  an  attempt  could  have  been  made 

*  to  oppose  the  enemy  by  sea.    What  then  would 

*  have  followed  may  be  easily  conceived.  The  for- 
'  tified  lines  proposed  b^  the  Peloponnesians  across 

*  the  Corinthian  isthmus  would  have  been  nugatory. 
'  For  the  Persian,  having  it  in  his  choice  where  to 
'  make  his  attack  by  sea,  would  have  subdued  the 
'  several  states  one  by  one ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
'  at  last,  reduced  to  their  single  strength,  would  have 
'  had  no  alternative  but  to  die  gloriously,  or  submit 

^  See  the  Panathenaic  of  Isocrates. 

*  'Of  fiiv  yog  wiriwj  Sovrsg  /^v  rs  xcd  Mu;,  eT/w  ^kpf^e  iig 

|M]^aX^  ua/rhotaw,    Herod.  L  7.  c.  138. 
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CHAP.    *  to  a  power  which  Aey  could  no  longer  withstand ; 

.^J,^^  *  so  that  all  Greece  must  inevitably  have  fallen  un- 

« der  the  Persian  yoke.    Whoever  therefore  shall 

*  say  that  the  Athenians  preserved  Greece,  will  not 
^  err  from  the  truth :  for,  to  whichsoever  party  they 

*  joined  themselves,  that  must  preponderate.    Their 
^resolution  then  being  decided  by  their  zeal  for 

*  Grecian  independency,   thev  excited  to  enei^ 

*  those  Grecian  stales  which  had  not  yet  submitted 

*  to  Persia ;  and  they,  next  under  the  gods,  repelled 
<  the  invasion.' 

This  testimony  in  favor  of  Athens  appears  upon 
the  whole  not  less  true  than  honorable.  But  as  tlie 
business  of  history  is  neither  panegyric  nor  satire, 
but  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racters of  men,  it  will  be  proper,  as  we  have  adverted 
to  the  circumstances  which  might  apologize  for 
those  Greeks  who  yielded  on  the  first  summons,  to 
advert  also  to  the  circumstances  which  led  the  Athe- 
nians to  such  determined  and  animated  opposition 
to  the  Persian  power.  Nor  is  the  investigation  diffi- 
cult. The  burning  of  Sardis  first,  then  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Persian  heralds,  and  finally  their  victory 
at  Marathon,  had  made  the  Athenians  so  peculiarly 
obnoxious  that,  in  submitting,  they  could  little  hope 
for  favorable  terms.  Tho,^  moreover,  Hippias  was 
now  dead,  yet  the  Peisistratid  party  still  existed ; 
and  the  court  of  the  satrap  of  Sardis  was  the  com- 
mon resort  of  Grecian  refugees ;  of  whom  some, 
richer  or  more  aspiring,  or  of  rank  to  introduce  them 
to  consideration,  carried  their  intrigues  as  far  as 
Herod.1.7.  the  monarch's  court  at  Susa.  Among  these  Hero- 
c  3.  &  6.  dotus  names  some  Thessalian  princes,  some  of  the 
Peisistratids,  and  more  particularly  Demaratus,  the 
banished  king  of  Sparta,  who  had  received  a  most 
i.7.e.i04.  liberal  provision  from  the  generosity  of  the  late  Per- 
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sian  monarch,  Barius.    All  would  expect  to  profit 
firom  the  success  of  the  Persian  arms  in  Greece ;  to 
which  indeed  many  looked  as  the  only  circumstance 
that  could  ever  restore  them  to  their  country ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  those  whanow  led  the  afl&urs  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth  must,'on  that  very  account, 
expect  from  it  the  more  inevitable  and  deeper  ruin. 
But  the  glorious  day  of  Marathon  would  naturally 
give  new  energy  to  every  Atheqpui  mind.    Extra- 
ordinary success  easily  excites  among  a  people  the 
presumption  that  nothing  is  too  arduous  for  them. 
Now  also,  as  on  the  invasion  under  Datis,  there 
arose  among  the  Athenians  a  leader  bom  for  the  oc« 
casion.     Themistocles  was  a  man  of  birth  less  illus*  Com.Nep. 
trious  than  those  who  had  hitherto  generally  swayed  terchrvit. 
the  Athenian  counsels  ;    but  whom  very  extraordi*  Themut. 
nary  talents,  joined  with  a  general  vehemence  of 
temper,  and  a  singular  enthusiasm  fw  glory,  could  Herod,  i. 
not  fail  of  raising,  in  a  popular  government,  to  the  ''•  ^'  *^* 
highest  political  eminence.   We  have  observed  how 
the  war  with  the  little  Hand  of  iEgina  had  contri- 
buted to  the  former  spirited  opposition  of  Athens  to 
Persia.     It  is  the  remark  of  Herodotus  that,  upon  Herod,  i. 
the  present  occasion  also,  Greece  owed  its  preser-  J-^^-  ^^• 
vation  to  that  war ;  for  it  was  that  war  which  first  Themitt. 
obliged  the  Athenians  to  raise  a  marine. .   At  Lau-  Thacyd. 
reium,  in  Attica,  was  a  very  productive  silver-mine,  !•  ^-  «•  ^^- 
public  property.    But  it  had  been  determined,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  democracy,  that  as  the  treasury  was 
rich,  the  revenue  fix>m  the  mine,  instead  of  being 
reserved  fi)r  public  service,  should  be  divided  among 
all  the  Athenian  people  for  their  private  use.     That 
enthusiastic  ardor  for  a  great  object  which,  when 
genius  feels,  it  can  communicate,  Themistocles  com- 
municated among  the  Athenian  youth.     While  their 
minds  were  generally  exasperated  against  the  M^^ 
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CHAP,  netans,  he  procured  a  decree,  which  the  grava*  and 
^^Jl^^ll^  more  experienced  leading  men  had  not  dared  even 
to  propose,  that  no  dividend  should  be  made  of  the 
income  from  the  mines,  till  two  hundred  trireme 
galleys  were  built  with  it.  The  threatened  invasion 
from  the  East  had  stopped  the  iBginetan  war,  and 
the  galleys  were  now  complete* 

What  Herodotus  relates  concerning  the  consulta- 
tion of  the  Delphiyi  oracllt  in  this  tremendous  cri- 
sis, tends  much  to  mark  the  temper  and  character  of 
the  times,  which  modem  language  will  more  per- 
fectly portmy,  the  more  nearly  it  can  imitate  the  ez- 
r^rlsl'  pression  of  the  original.  *  Neither  then,'  says  the 
M  Mq*  historian,  continuing  his  panegyric  of  Athens,  *  did 
<  the  alarming  oracles  from  Delphi,  however  inspir- 
'ing  terror,  persuade  the  Athenians  to  desert  the 
^  cause  of  Greece.  For  persons  deputed  by  public 
*  authority  to  consult  the  god^^  having  performed 
^tbe  prescribed  ceremonies,  entered  the  temple; 
^  and,  as  they  sat  by  the  shrine,  the  P3rthoness,  whose 
<.name  was  Aristonica,  prophesied  thus :  "  Wretches, 
**why  sit  ye  there?  Leave  your  houses  and  the 
*^  lofty  ramparts  of  your  city,  and  fly  to  the  £irthest 
'^  parts  of  the  earth.  For  not  the  head  shall  remain 
"firm,  nor  the  body,  nor  the  extreme  feet;  not 
"  therefore  the  hands,  nor  shall  aught  of  the  middle 
^^  remain,  but  all  shall  pass  unregarded.  For  fire 
"  and  keen  Mars,  urging  the  Syrian  chariot,  shall 
"  destroy.  Nor  yours  alone,  but  many  other  strong 
"  towers  shall  he  overthrow.  Many  temples  of  the 
"  immortal  gods  shall  he  give  to  the  consuming  fire. 
"  Even  now  they  stand  dropping  sweat,  and  shaking 
"  with  terror.  Black  blood  flows  over  their  highest 
^^  roofs,  foreseeing  the  necessities  of  wretchedness. 

10  ©ffoirfoiroi  is  their  Grecian  title,  for  which  modem  speech 
caDnot,  without  many  words,  g^ve  an  eqmvalent  phrase. 
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^  Bepart  therefore  irom  the  sanctuary,  and  difibse    sect. 
"  the  mind  in  evils,**     •  The  Athenian  deputies  were  ^^^ 

*  dirown  into  the  deepest  consternation.    Consulting 

*  idth  Timon  son  of  Androbuhis,  one  of  the  princi* 
'  pal  Delphian  citizens,  he  advised  them  to  take  the>^ 
'symbols  of  suppliants,  and  go  again  to  the  oracle. 
'  They  did  so,  and  addressed  the  shrine  thus :  *^  O 
"  soverein  power,  prophesy  to  us  more  propitiously 
^  for  our  countxy,  regarding  these  suppliant  tokens 
"  which  we  bear ;  or  we  will  not  depart  from  the 
"  sanctuary,  but  remain  here  even  until  we  die."  The 
prophetess  answered  :  '^Minerva  is  unable  to  ap* 
**  pease  Olympian  Jupiter,  tho  intreating  with  many 
*^  words  and  deep  wisdom*  Again,  therefore,  I  speak 
*'  in  adamantine  terms.  All  else,  within  Cecropian 
'*  bounds  and  the  recesses  of  divine  Cithaeron,  shall 
^  fall.  The  wooden  wall  alone  great  Jupiter  grants 
^'  to  Minerva  to  remain  inexpugnable,  a  refuge  to 
**  you  and  your  children.  Wait  not,  therefore,  the 
<' approach  of  horse  or  foot,  an  immense  army,  com* 
^'  ing  from  the  continent ;  but  retreat,  turning  the 
**  back,  even  tho  they  be  close  upon  you.  O  divine 
'*  Salamis !  thou  shait  lose  the  sons  of  women,  whe« 
«*  ther  Ceres  be  scattered  or  gathered" !" 

'Writing  down  this   answer,   which  appeared 

*  milder  than  the  {(»*mer,  the  deputies  returned  to 

*  Athens.  Various  opinions  were  held  among  the 
^  Adienian  elders  about  the  meaning  of  words  which 
'interested  them  so  deeply.     Some  thought  they 

u  These  two  oracles,  tho  in  Terse  in  the  original,  fall  re* 
markahlj  into  English  almost  word  for  word ;  even  the  am- 
Uguoos  expressions  almost  exactly  corresponding  in  th6  two 
languages.  It  is  not  ererj  oracle  reported  by  Greek  authors 
that  can  he  thus  literally  rendered,  or  even  rendered  at  all,  in 
another  language,  if  indeed  they  hear  any  certain  sense  in  the 
original.  It  has  therefore  heen  a  prudent  practice  of  translatoit 
to  give  their  representations  ofthem  in  verse.  , 

VOL.  U*  3 
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CHAP,    'directed  the  defence  of  the  citadel, inrhich  having 
^JU!^^  *  seed  antiently  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  might  be 

*  intended  by  the  term  wooden  wall.  Others  insist- 
^  ed  that  the  wooden  wall  could  mean  nothing  but 
'  the  fleet,  upon  which  alone,  therefore,  the  oracle 

*  incouraged  them  to  depend :  yet  this  construction 
•seemed  overthrown  by  the  concluding  sentence, 

*  which  the  diviners  deemed  to  portend  that,  if  the 

*  fleet  ventured  an  ingagement,  it  would  be  defeated 

*  off  Salamis.     They  advised,  therefore,  by  no  means 

*  to  risk  any  kind  or  degree  of  ingagement,  but  to 

*  make  use  of  the  fleet  for  quitting,  with  their  families 

*  and  effects,  a  country  which  they  could  not  defend, 

*  and  to  seek  a  settlement  elsewhere,* 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  prudent  managers  of 
the  Delphian  oracle  would  prophesy  anything  very 
favorable  to  Athens,  so  peculiarly  devoted  to  Fcjtf 
sian  vengeance,  when  the  innumerable  forces  of  that 
mighty  empire  were  already  assembled  at  Sardis, 
while  the  little  country  of  Greece  was  so  unpre* 
pared  and  so  disunited.  Yet  the  consultation  was 
probably  a  necessary  compliance  with  popular  pre- 
judice ;  and  it  depended  then  upon  genius  to  inter- 
pret the  response  advantageously,  after  having  per* 
haps  suggested  what  might  bear  an  advantageous 
interpretation.  Themistocles  was  not  at  a  los$  upon 
this  occasion.  *  There  was  one  emphatical  word,*  he 
said,  *  which  clearly  proved  the  interpretation  of  the 
Herod.  >b.  *  divincrs  to  be  wrong.  For  if  the  last  sentence  had 
Themiit!*"  *  ^^^^  meant  unfavorably  to  the  Athenians,  the  ora- 

*  cle  would  scarcely  have  used  the  expression,  *  O 

*  divine  Salamis,'  but  rather,  *  O  wretched  Salamis.* 

*  Defeat  at  sea  was  therefore  portended  not  to  them 
*but  to  their  enemies:  the  wooden  wall  unques- 
'  tionably  meant  their  fleet ;  and  a  naval  ingagement 

*  must  save  the  countr5%*    The  Athenian  multitude 
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was  predisposed  to  the  character  and  sentiments  of  sect, 
Themistocles*  It  was  determined^  in  pursuance  of  J'^ 
his  opinion,  to  put  the  whole  strength  of  the  com- 
mcmwealth  to  die  nav}',  to  increase  the  number  of 
ships  as  isist  as  possible,  and,  together  with  suchr 
eAer  Greeks  as  could  be  persuaded  to  join  them» 
to  meet  the  enemy  at  sea. 

Then  at  last  measures  were  taken  for  forming  ai 
kague  among  those  Grecian  states  which,  according 
to  the  historian's  expression,  were  inclined  to  the 
better  cause".    It  was  presently  agreed  that  all  en- 
mities among  themselves  should  cease :  for  many 
jet  existed,  and  principally  between  Athens  and 
j£gina.    Information  came  that  Xerxes  was  arrived 
at  Sardis.    Besides  that  his  court  was  a  common 
resort  for  refugee  Greeks,  many  of  his  Ionian  and 
.£oIian  subjects  would  be  constantly  about  it,  tho 
probably  very  few  of  them  ever  near  his  person. 
Means  were,  however,  thus  open  for  the  Greeks  to 
pass  with  little  suspicion,  and  easily  to  acquire  in* 
formation  c<mceming  all  public  transactions  of  the 
Persian  government.     To  ascertain  report,  and  to 
pry  if  possible  more  deeply  into  things,  some  con* 
fidential  persons  were  sent  to  Sardis.     They  were  Hcrod.1.7. 
apprehended  as  spies,  and  condemned  to  death :  poi^^'^^^' 
but  the  circumstances  being  reported  to  Xerxes,  strata^ .*   * 
that  prince,  disapprovmg  the  rigid  caution  of  his  Fiau^h/ 
officers,  directed  that  the  spies  should  be  carried  ^p®p*»***- 
round  the  whole  army,  and,  after  seeing  every  thing, 
dbmissed  with  passports  to  go  where  they  pleased. 
Some  ships  about  the  same  time  carrying  com  from 
the  Euxine  for  ^gina  and  Peloponnesus,  were, 
stopped  by  the  Persian  officers  in  the  Hellespont. 
Xerxes  directed  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  pro- 

^  *£XXVcijv  rwv  rcl  dlfMivw  9fov6Qv7uv.     Herod.  1.  7.  c.  145. 


so  wttvamr  or  gixus* 

CHAF.  ceed  on  dieir  voyage :  ^  For,'  said  he,  ^  we  are  going 
,^.J2^  to  the  same  country,  and  the  own  may  be  useful  tons/ 
The  appearance  of  magnanimity  in  this  conduct  is 
lessened  by  the  immensity  of  the  Persian  armament, 
seemingly  far  overproportioned  to  its  object!  yet 
Upon  the  whole  the  anecdotes  are  not  unworthy  of 
the  son  of  Darius,  and  grandson  of  Cyrus.    Analo- 
gous transactions  may  have  happened  among  other 
Poiyb.  1.     people  in  other  ages  : ,  a  story  similar  to  the  former  is- 
UtaI^^^'  related  in  Roman  history.  But  in  justice  to  Xerxes 
90.C.S9.    it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  he  stands  first 
I.  IW   on  record  for  this  treatment,  generous  at  least,  if  we 
refuse  to  call  it  magnanimous,  of  enemies  whose 
lives  were  forfeited  by  the  law  of  nations  of  all  ages. 
Herod.  1.        The  principal  Grecian  states,  whose  resolutions 
TTiucyd!'   '^n^ained  yet  doubtful,  were  Ai^s,  Corcyra,  S}'Ta- 
L 1.  c.  14.  euse,  and  the  Cretan  cities.    Ministers  were  sent  to 
all,  urging  them  to  an  alliance  against  Persia.   Argos 
had  not,  with  the  power,  lost  all  the  pride  of  her 
antient  preeminence   among  the    Grecian    states. 
Rerod<jt.    Weak  still  from  slaughter  in  batde,  and  the  massa* 
k  Mq?'    ^  ere  which  followed,  in  the  invasion  under  Cleome* 
nes ;  nourishing,  since  those  events,  an  increased 
1.7.C.148.    animosity  against  Lacedaemon,  and  fearing  worse 
k  iiocrat.  oppression  from  neighboring  Greeks  than  from  the 
distant  Persian,  the  Argians  applied  to  the  Delphi^ 
an  oracle  for  advice,  or,  perhaps,  negotiated  for  sanc- 
tion to  resolutions  already  taken.    The  response, 
evidently  composed  by  a  friend  to  the  Argians,  ap- 
1.7.C.148    pca">  as  far  as  it  can  be  understood,  to  favor  their 
*  •«<»•       antient  pretension  to  superiority  over  all  other  Gre- 
cian states,  and  at  the  same  time  to  direct  them  to 
enter  into  no  league  for  common  defence,  but  mcer- 
ly  to  provide  for  their  own  security.     They  never- 
^eless  received  the  ministers  of  the  confederates 
with  great  civility ;  and  having,  in  the  oracular  re- 
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dponse,  an  excuse,  which  Grecian  religion  dtmld  9ect. 
not  dispute,  for  refusing,  if  they  chose  it,  to  ingage  ''' 
in  any  league,  they  endevored  to  profit  from  the 
pressing  necessity  of  the  occasion,  for  procuring  ad« 
vantageous  terms  as  the  price  of  their  assistance* 
They  required,  first,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should 
bind  themselves  to  niaintain  peace  with  them  for 
diirty  years ;  and  then  they  said  that,  tho  command 
amcmg  the  Grecian  states  justly  belonged  to  Ai^gos, 
yet  they  would  be  contented  to  share  it  equally  with 
Sparta.  The  Lacedaemonian  deputies  hesitated,  and 
gave  an  unsatisfactory  answer.  The  Allans  closed 
the  conference  with  declaring,  ^  That  the  Spartan 

*  arrogance  was  intolerable ;  they  would  rather  be 

*  commanded  by  the  barbarians  than  subject  to  La* 
'  cedaemon ;'  and  they  ordered  the  ministers  to  leave 
the  Argian  territor)'  before  sunset^  on  pain  of  being 
treated  a^  enemies.  This,  says  Herodotus,  is  what 
the  Allans  themselves  say  about  these  matters. 
Other  reports  less  favorable  to  them  were  current  in 
Greece.  But  after  an  account  of  these  the  histori- 
an adds :  ^  I  do  not  undertake  to  vouch  for  these 
^  stories,  nor  for  anything  relating  to  the  business, 
'  farther  than  credit  is  due  to  what  the   Argians 

*  themselves  say.     But  this  I  know,  that  if  all  men 

*  were  to  bring  their  domestic  disgraces  together, 

*  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  with  their  neigh* 

*  bors,  they  would  no  sooner  have  inspected  those 
'  of  others  than  all  would  most  willingly  take  back 

*  their  own.  Thus  neither  upon  this  occasion  was 
•the  conduct  of  the  Argians  tfie  most  shameful".* 

u  The  testimooy  of  Plato  to  the  justice  of  this  aflsertion 
(De  Leg.  1.  3.  p.  692.  t.  2.J  may  suffice  to  turn  upon  Plutarch 
himself  that  charge  of  malignity  which  he  has  urged  against 
Herodotus. 


S^  RiSTOltr   OF   GRUCE. 

CHA?.        The  ministers  of  the  confederates  were  not  mor» 
s^J^H^  successful  in  Crete.    Herodotus,  from  whom  alone 
we  have  any  detail  of  the  pplitical  affairs  of  these 
times,  was  too  nearly  cotemporary  to  be  totally  un- 
biassed by  the  interest,  which  persons,  yet  livings 
would  have  in  the  credit  of  the  principal  actors.  He 
makes  a  handsome  apology  for  the  refusal  of  the 
Cretans  to  join  in  the  confederacy.    They  were  de- 
Herod.  1.   sirous,  he  says,  of  taking  their  share  in  the  commcm 
defence  of  Greece,  but  an  oracle  forbad  them.    In 
1.7.C.168.  regard  to  the  Corcyraeans  he  has  not  been  scrupu* 
sie^^l'i,  ^^"^  •  ^^  plainly  accuses  them  of  scandalous  trea* 
c.  16.        chery  to  the  Grecian  cause,  after  having  ingaged 
themselves  to  support  it    Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
was  a  ver}'  powerful  prince,  and  his  alliance  would 
have  been  a  great  acquisition.    But  difficulties  arose 
in  accommodating  his  pretensions  to  command  with 
those  of  the  leading  states  of  Greece.    Partly  absurd 
pride,  pardy  perhaps  a  reasonable  jealousy,  prevent- 
ed them  from  immediately  acceding  to  his  terms ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  invasion  of  Sicily  by  a 
7  *c*^*53    Carthaginian  army  made  his  whole  force  necessary 
ic  leq.       at  home. 

Corinth  was  the  place  appointed  for  tlie  meeting 
of  deputies  from  the  confederated  states,  to  consult 
about  the  conduct  of  the  war.  None,  among  the 
Grecian  people,  had  been  more  forward  to  join  the 
confederacy  than  the  Thessalians.  Intelligence  ar- 
rived that  the  Persian  army  had  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont, and  was  directing  its  march,  westward.  This 
decided  that  Thessaly  was  the  frontier  to  be  first 
attacked.  The  Thessalians  reasonably  expected  that 
a  force  would  immediately  be  assembled,  competent, 
as  far  as  the  strength  of  Greece  might  admit,  for  the 
defence  of  the  passes  into  their  country.  Alarmed 
to  find  no  measures  taken  for  that  purpose,  they 
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hastened  a  remonstrance  to  Corinth,  urging,  that  the    sect. 
strength  of  their  province  alone  was  utterly  unequal  ,^^^p^I^ 
to  oppose  the  prodigious  army  coming  i^ain3t  them; 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  expected  they  should  sacri* 
fice  themselves,  with  their  families,  for  the  sake  of 
people  who  would  not  stir  to  assist  them;  that  a 
powerful  body  must  therefore,  without  delay,  join 
them  from  the  southern  states ;  otherwise,  however 
unwilling,  they  must  necessarily  endevor  to  make 
terms  with  the  enemy*    This  reasonable  remon* 
strance  roused  the  sluggish  and  hesitating  counseb 
of  the  confederacy.     A  body  of  foot  was  imbarked  Herod,  i. 
under  the  command  of  Evaenetus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  p^.^^' 
and  Themistodes  the  Athenian.    They  proceeded  i-  ii*  c*  >• 
through  the  Euripus  to  Alius,  a  port  of  Thessalian 
Aclmia ;  and  then,  marching  across  the  country,  occu- 
pied  the  valley  of  Tempe,  between  the  mountains 
Olympus  and  Ossa,  the  only  pass  from  Lower  Mace* 
donia  into  Thessaly.    The  infantry,  from  diflferent 
states,  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men*  Thessaly  was 
the  only  province  of  Greece  that  possessed  any  con- 
siderable strength  of  cavalry.     The  whole  of  the 
Thessalian  horse  joined  the  confederate  infantry, 
and  together  they  made  a  force  competent  to  defend 
the  pass  against  any  numbers. 

But  the  Grecian  army  had  not  been  many  days  Herodot. 
incamped  in  Tempe,  when  confidential  messengers  I'^^ci'^s 
arrived  from  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas,  a  Macedo- 
nian man,  as  Herodotus  in  the  simple  language  of 
his  age  calls  him,  tho  king  of  Macedonia  by  inherit- 
ance from  a  long  race  of  ancestors,  claiming  their 
descent  from  Hercules.  The  Macedonians  repre- 
sented, that  the  invader's  force  by  land  and  sea  was 
immense:  that  there  was  another  way  into  Thes- 
saly, practicable  for  an  army,  from  Upper  Macedo- 
nia through  Perrhasbia,  to  the  town  of  Gonnus,  so 
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CHAT,  that,  in  their  station  in  Tempo,  they  might.be  taken 
^"'*  in  the  rear^* ;  and  if  they  would  avoid  being  trodden 
under  foot  by  their  enemies,  they  would  do  well  to 
retreat  in  time*  The  Grecian  leaders,  in  pursuance 
of  this  advice,  imbarked  their  troops  again,  and  re* 
turned  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  A  party  seems 
before  to  have  existed  among  liie  Thessalians,  dis* 
posed  to  the  Persian  interest.  On  the  retreat  of  the 
confederate  forces  it  became  immediately  the  ruling 
party.  The  Thessalians  hastened  to  make  their 
submission  to  the  Persian  monarch ;  they  ingaged 
even  zealously  in  the  cause,  and  their  services  in 
the  progress  of  the  war  were  eminent". 

The  Grecian  confederacy,  which  remained  to  re- 
sist the  whole  force  of  the  Persian  empire,  now 
consisted  of  a  few  litde  states,  whose  united  terri- 
tories did  not  equal  single  provinces  of  France,  and 
the  sum  of  whose  population  in  free  subjects  was 
considerably  inferior  to  that  of  Yoikshire  in  £ng« 
land.  Nor  was  there,  even  among  these,  either  a 
just  unanimity,  or  any  established  mode  of  general 
administration,  which  could  command  the  constant 
and  regular  exertion  of  united  strength ;  which  might 

14  Our  geog^phical  information  concerning  this  country,  the 
much  improved  of  very  iale  years,  is  still  very  deficient.  The 
able  and  indefatigable  D^Anville  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
procure  none  of  any  value.  His  map,  to  which,  in  the  want  of 
another  guide  of  any  comparable  reputation,  I  trusted  for  the 
former  editions,  is  grossly  incorrect.  Some  better  informatioa 
has  been  obtained  thi^ough  recent  travellers,  from  which  Bar- 
thelemi  has  profited.  But  since  his  work  came  out  the  modem 
geography  of  the  countries  round  the  ^ean  has  been  very 
superiorly  given,  in  a  map  compiled  by  De  La  Roehette,  and 
published  by  Faden.  With  its  assistance  1  have  ventured  to 
give  the  explanation  in  the  text  of  a  passage  of  Herodotus,  in 
itself  so  far  from  clear,  that  translators  and'  commentators, 
would  they  own  the  difficulty,  might  be  excused  their  miscoo* 
ception  of  it 

j^eu'vovvo  pw^CKSi  SwS^s  iwrtg  XP^^I*^^^^*  Herod.  1.  7.  c.  174. 
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bave  repressed  the  disaffected  party  among  tbe  Thes- 
salians,  and,  obviating  thus  the  necessity  for  the  pre- 
cipitate retreat  from  Tempe,  might  have  delayed,  or 
rendered  very  haaardous,  the  march  of  the  Persian 
multitudes  over  the  rough  country  nwthward  of  the 
Thessalian  plain. 

The  valuable  assistance  of  Thessaly  being  how- 
ever lost,  the  consolation  remained  for  the  congress 
at  Corinth  that,  as  their  defence  n^as  now  narrowed, 
their  strength,  such  as  it  was,  would  be  less  divided; 
the  fleet  might  more  cmainly  coc^>erate  with  the 
army,  and  if  the  attack  was  to  begin  nearer  the  cen- 
ter of  the  confederacy,  the  pressure  itself  of  danger 
might  inforce  that  union  in  council,  without  which 
all  defence  would  be  hopeless.    The  nature  of  their 
country,  and  of  its  surrounding  seas,  was  a  farther 
incouragement :  the  one  everywhere  mountainous, 
the  other  broken  with  innumerable  ilands  and  head- 
lands, and  subject  to  sudden  storms,  both  were 
peculiarly  favorable  for  defensive  operations.    The 
southern  boundary  of  Thessaly,  which  now  became 
their  frontier,  was  advantageous  beyond  the  rest 
The  ridge  of  (Eta,  which  forms  it,  extends  from  sea  stmbo^  i, 
to  sea ;  everywhere  impracticable  for  an  army,  or  so  &  4^ 
nearly  so,  th^t  the  smallest  force  might  successfully  ^*^- 
oppose  the  greatest     This  ridge  is  crossed  nearly 
at  right-angles,  by  another  scarcely  less  fcmnidable ; 
which,  rising  immediately  from  the  Corinthian  isth- 
mus, stretches  through  the  middle  of  Greece  under  gtrabo,i. 
various  names.  Helicon,   Parnassus,   Pindus,  and,  ^p-  ;*^- 
still  in  a  northerly  direction,  shoots  beyond  Grecian  &  p'.434. 
bounds  for  among  the  barbarous  nations.     To  enter 
Attica  and  Peloponnesus  therefore,  by  the  western 
side  of  the  country,  first  Pindus,  then  CEta,  then 
Parnassus,  must  be  surmounted.     On  the  eastern 
side  CEta  alone  opposed  itself.    But  here  only  one 
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CHAP,  pass  was  known,  where  the  ridge,  at  its  eastern  ex- 
^^]|^JI^  tremity  meets  the  sea.  This  was  termed  *The 
*  Gate  ;*  a  term  of  precisely  the  same  import  in  the 
common  speech  of  many  parts  of  England.  In  for- 
Herod.  1.  mer  ages  the  Phocians,  on  the  south  of  the  moun- 
tains, to  prevent  predatory  incursions  upon  their 
lands  from  the  Thessalians,  who  lived  on  die  north- 
em  side,  had  occupied  the  commanding  fastnesses, 
and  established  a  garrison  there.  Across  the  mid- 
dle of  the  narrow,  where  was  a  width  of  about  fifty 
feet  nearly  level,  they  had  erected  a  wall ;  and,  to 
Strengthen  the  defence,  they  formed,  on  the  Thessa- 
lian  side,  an  inundation  from  some  hot  springs, 
which  rose  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Hence 
the  place  became  distinguished  from  other  moun- 
tain-passes by  the  name  of  Thermopylae,  Hot-gates; 
but  Pylae,  simply  the  Gates,  as  the  most  important 
pass  of  the  kind  within  their  country,  remained  al- 
ways among  them  the  ordinary  appellation.  A  litde 
north  of  Thermopylae,  the  mountains  so  closed,  and 
again,  a  little  southward,  they  so  pressed  upon  the 
sea,  as 'barely  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  single  car- 
riage. Nothing  could  be  more  commodious  than 
this  spot,  for  the  small  force  of  the  Greeks  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  immense  army  of  Persia.  It  had 
the  farther  extraordinary  advantage  that;  near  at 
hand,  and  within  ready  communication,  was  a  se- 
cure road  for  a  fleet ;  so  landlocked  as  to  favor  that 
also  against  superior  numbers,  yet  aflTording  means 
of  retreat.  Hither  it  vjras  determined  to  send  the 
whole  naval  force  that  could  be  collected,  together 
with  a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  defend  the  pass. 
But  in  the  conduct  even  of  this  business,  we  find 
the  union  of  the  confederated  states  extremely  de- 
fective. Jealous  of  one  another,  destitute  of  any 
sufiicient  power  extending  over  the  whole,  and  fear- 
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ing,  not  unreaaoiiahly,  the  aaval  supenority  of  the  ssct. 
caemyy  which  might  put  it  completely  in  his  choice  ^^.^^ 
vfaere,  whon,  and  how  he  would  make  his  attacks^ 
each  little  republio  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to 
reserve  its  strength  for  future  contingencies^  Even 
Lacedsemon  again^  as  in  the  former  war^  pretended  Htrod.  i. 
reUgioa  as  a  hindrance.  The  festival  called.  Cameia  '^'  ^  ^^* 
was  to  be  celebrated,  inmiediately  after  which  the 
whole  force  of  the  state  should  march  against  the 
the  enemy.  Most  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities  made 
similar  excuses;  and  where  no  peculiar  religious 
ceremony  could  be  pleaded,  the  Olympian  festixal, 
whose  period  coincided  with  these  events,  was  a 
common  excuse  for  all  who  wanted  one.  Lacedse- 
mon  therefore  sent,  only  three  hundred  men ;  Co- 
rindi  four  hundred;  Phliustwo  hundred;  Mycens  Li.cfot. 
(at  this  time,  tho  an  inconsiderable  town,  yet  inde-  lorc^ab!* 
pendent  of  Aigos)  se^t  eigh^  mea«  The  moun- 
taineers of  Arodia  alone,  unversed  in  the  wiles  of 
pcditics,  and  unable  to  estimate  the  danger  to  be  ex- 
pected from  naval  operations,  h<mesdy  exerted  their 
strength  in  the  common  cause*  The  cities  of  Te- 
gea  and  Mantineia  sent  each  five  hundred  soldiers  : 
the  other  towns  made  the  whole  number  of  Arca- 
dians two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty.  To 
these  the  litde  ci^  of  Thespiae  in  Bxeotia  added  no 
less  than  seven  hundred :  Thebes,  ill-aflfected  to  the 
cause,  gave  only  four  himdred.  The  whole  strength 
€£  Athens  went  to  the  naval  armament.  The  odier 
provinces  without  Peloponnesus  had  no  large  towns, 
and  their  mhabitants,  less  civilized,  were  little  poli- 
tically connected  with  the  southern  states. 

The  assembly  at  Corinth,  however,  was  not  want- 
ing either  in  industry  or  ingenuity,  to  persuade  and 
incoun^  those  nearest  to  the  point  of  attack  to  use 
.their  utmost  exertion  against  the  invader.  Ministers 
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CHAP,   were  sent  through  dieir  towns  and  vfllages :  ^  The 

sj^^^i^  *  force,*  they  were  told,  *  now  nuffching  for  thek 

?^^^2b3    *  protection,  was  only  the  advanced  guard  of  a  pow- 

*  *  erftil  army,  expected  every  day.    That  excessive 

^  fear  of  the  Persian  power,  which  had  so  pervaded 

*  Greece,  it  was  added  was  absurd.    For  from  the 

*  sea  there  was  no  cause  for  apprehension.    The 

*  Athenians,  ^ginetans,  and  others  who  composed 

*  the  allied  fleet,  were  fully  equal  to  the  defence  of 
'  the  country  on  that  side.  Nor  was  it  a  god  that 
^  was  coming  against  them,  but  a  man ;  and  there 

*  neither  was,  nor  ever  would  be  a  mortal,  in  whose 

*  lot,  from  his  very  birth,  evil  was  not  mingled,  and 
'  most  in  the  lot  of  those  of  highest  station.    In  the 

*  common  course  of  things,  therefwe,  their  invader, 
^  a  meer  mortal,  would  be  disappointed  of  his  hope.' 
Hearing  these  things,  continues  the  historian,  whose 
original  and  almost  cotemporiftry  pencil  gives  us  the 
very  lineaments  of  the  age,  the  Opuntian  Locriaitt 
marched  with  theur  whole  force,  and  the  Phocians 
sent  a  thousand  men.  Leonidas,  one  oi  the  kings 
of  Sparta,  commanded  in  chief. 


SECTION  III. 

Sittimt  of  the  QreeUui  Arm^  nt  ThermopyUB  ;  of  the  FUtt  ai  Artemuium. 
ReBponeee  of  the  De^ihian  OraeU,  Progress  of  the  Ptrtimn  Fleet  !• 
Sepiat  ;  of  the  Army  to  Thermopyla,  JCumbere  of  the  PcrnanForcet, 
Storm  and  Shipwreck  at  Sepiae.    Battle  of  ITiermopyUe. 

oi.  74. 4.  Xerxes  halted  several  days  at  Therme,  to  refresh 

B.'c.'480.  ^is  troops,  to  acquire  intelligence,  and  to  collect 

guides  capable  of  conducting  his  multitudes  through 

the  difficult  country  to  which  he  was  approaching. 

It  was  determined  to  proceed  by  Upper  Macedo- 
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urn  into  Thessaly ;  that  road  being  more  farorable    sscT. 
than  the  shorter  way  by  the  valley  of  Tempe.    By  ^^J^ 
sea  the  Grecian  coast  was  so  near,  that  Ae  fleet  Herodot. 
remained  in  the  bay  of  Therme  eleven  days,  after  mfr  isi. 
the  army  had  recommenced  its  march. 

Summer  was  already  advanced,  when  intelligence  i.  a.  c  if. 
reached  the  assembly  at  Corinth,  that  Xerxes  was  *'''-.^"^- 
acriyed  in  Pieria.  The  fiirces  under  Leonidas  then 
immediately  marched  to  dieir  station  at  Thermo- 
pylasy  and  the  fleet  proceeded  to  the  neighboring 
road  of  Artemisium,  on  the  Euboean  coast.  Hence  c.i79,i80. 
three  galleys,  one  of  Trcezen,  one  of  iEgina,  the 
third  Athenian,  were  sent  off'the  iland  of  Sciathus, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Ten  Persian 
galleys,  also  sent  to  explore,  fell  in  widi  them.  The 
Gredi:s  immediately  fled.  The  Troezenian  ship 
and  the  iEginetan  were  taken  widi  Aeir  crews. 
The  Athenian  captain  ran  his  galley  ashore  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneius,  and  escaped  by  land  with  his 
pec^le.  The  Persians  took  possession  of  the  de- 
serted vesseL  Immediately  signals  by  fire,  irom 
the  heights  of  Sciathus,  gave  notice  to  the  Greeks 
at  Artemisium  of  the  enemy's  approach.  So  litde 
firm  were  the  leaders  yet  in  their  counsels,  and  so 
extremely  apprehensive  of  the  enemy's  great  supe- 
riority, that  diey  immediately  withdrew  their  fleet 
to  Chalcis,  proposing  to  defend  the  narrow  pass  of 
the  Euripus^^  Scouts  were  left  on  the  heights  at 
die  northwestern  end  of  Eubcea,  still  to  watch  the 
enemy. 

In  this  time,  indeed,  of  extreme  difficulty .  and 
danger  to  the  Gredcs,  constant  and  equal  prudence 
appears  scarcely  anyii4iere,  but  among  die  manag* 

1*  KwrafftMtffavr$s^  la  the  strong  expreflsioa  of  Herodotus 
(1.  7.  c.  182.)  In  another  place  he  adds  the  corroboratuig  ad- 
Terb  i$nC)g, 
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ers  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  The  Delphian  citizens, 
dreading,  like  others,  the  approaching  invasion^ 
consulted  their  god.  The  response  directed  them 
to  pra]rto  the  winds ;  for  these  might  be  povrarfui 
assistants  to  Greece.  This  divine  admonition  was 
communicated  among  the  confederate  Greeks,  and 
most  thankfully  received^^  Anodier  response  was 
reported,  directing  the  Athenians  to  invoke  their 
son-in-law.  According  to  antient  tradition,  Boreas 
god  of  the  nortfawind,  coming  from  Thrace,  perhaps 
really  a  Thracian  chief  of  that  name,  had  married 
Oreithyia daughter  of  Erechtheus  king. of  Attica. 
The  prayers  of  the  Athenians  were  therefore  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  northwind,  with  some  con- 
fidence, at  least  among  the  vulgar,  that  they  were 
not  without  peculiar  interest  with  that  deity.  Those 
indeed,  who  know  the  power  of  whistling,  or  dfan 
eggshell,  upon  Ae  minds  of  English  seamen  at  this 
day,  may  imagine  what  the  incouragement  of  the 
Delphian  oracle  to  e^cpect  assistance  from  Boreas 
and  their  princess  Oreithyia,  might  do  among  the 
Athenians.  The  event,  however,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed, gave  more  solid  ground  of  hope,  and  might 
naturally  excite  the  recollection  of  the  relation  of 
Athens  to  the  nordiwind,  if  it  had  not  before  been 
bought  of. 

The  ten  Persian  galle}^,  after  the  capture  of  the 
Grecian  vessels,  proceeded  in  their  business  of  ex- 
ploring; but  in  passing  between  the  iland  of  Scia- 
thus  and  the  main,  three  of  them  struck  upon  a  rock 
called  Myrmex.  The  fleet,  as  we  have  observed, 
lay  in  the  bay  of  Therme  eleven  da3rs  after  the  king 
had  recommenced  his  march.    Upon  intelligence 
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fifomthe  exploring  ships  that  the  passage  to  the    9GCT. 
Gfecian  coast  was  clear  of  the  enemy,  and  danger-        ^  * 


Otis  only  fixNn  rocks,  vessels  were  sent  with  sttme 
to  erect  a  maik  on  the  Myrmex,  and  Pammony  a 
Greek  of  the  iland  of  Scyros  (for  Herodotus  has 
been  careful  to  record  the  traitor's  name)  was  in- 
gi^d  to  pilot  the  fleet  through  the  channel  of  Scia*- 
thus.  Proceeding  then  from  the  bay  of  Therme 
one  day  brought  them  to  the  bay  between  the  town 
of  CasthanaM  and  the  foreland  of  Sepias,  on  the 
Tfaessalian  coast. 

The  army  meanwhile  had  made  its  way  through  Herodot 
Upper  Macedonia  into  Perrhasbia,  and  across  Thes^  ^''^'^^^^ 
saly  to  the  neighborhood  of  Thermopyte,  without 
oppositicm.    Here  Herodotus  again  enumerates  the 
Persian  finces  by  land  and  sea,  with  the  addition 
acquired  since  the  departure  of  the  armament  from 
Doriscus,    This  additicm,  he  says,  cannot  be  ascer* 
tained,  but  may  be  computed.    The   Greeks  of 
Thrace  and  the  adjacent  ilands  furnished  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ships,  whose  crews  would  amount 
to  about  twenty-four  thousand  men.    The  land* 
fcMTce,  firom  the  various  people  of  Thrace,  Macedo- 
nia, and  Thessaly,  he  estimates  at  three  hundred 
thousand.     The  number  of  fighting  men  in  the 
whole  armament,  by  sea  and  land,  would  thus  be 
two  million  six  hundred  forty-one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  ten.    The  attending  multitude,  he  sup- 
poses, could  not  be  fewer  but  rather  more.    Reck- 
oning them  equal,  the  numbers  under  the  command 
of  Xerxes,  which  arrived  without  misfortune  at  Se- 
pias and  Thermopylae,  were  five  million  two  hun- 
dred eighty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty 
Inen,   exdusive  of  women  and  eunuchs  without 
number,  and  a  vast  train  of  incumbrances  little 
known  to  European  armies,  but  which  in  all  ages 
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h&ve  attended  the  Asiade.  Whatever  exaggeraltibii 
may  be  in  this  account,  we  shall  in  vain  seek  more 
audientic  information  from  later  writers.  Herodo- 
tus's  detail  of  the  nations  from  which  the  annament 
was  collected,  and  of  the  measures  taken  to  provide 
for  its  subsistence,  defective  as  the  latter  is,  afibrd 
the  best  of  any  existing  means  for  forming  some 
idea,  if  not  of  its  numbers,  yet  of  its  immensi^. 
Exactness  we  cannot  have,  nor  anything  approach* 
ing  it :  but  we  know  that  Asia  has  often  sent  forth 
armies  which  appear  next  to  prodigious ;  and  every 
testimony  makes  it  probable  t&at  the  forces  leid  by 
Xerxes  against  Greece  were  the  most  numerous 
ever  assembled  in  the  world. 

The  road  of  Casthanasa  was  open  to  the  north 
and  nordieast  winds ;  and  so  litde  spacious  that  an 
eighth  division  only  of  the  vast  fleet  of  Persia  could 
be  moored  in  one  line  against  the  shore ;  the  other 
seven  rode  at  anchor  witii  their  heads  toward  the 
sea.  Such  a  situation  could  never  be  safe  for  the 
antient  galleys,  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  navigation 
where  want  of  sea-room  makes  a  storm  most  dan- 
gerous to  the  stoutest  vessel.  The  night  after  their 
arrival  was  calm:  but  in  the  morning  the  wind  fresh- 
ened from  the  northeast'^    In  those  seas,  where 

1*  Herodotus  calls  the  wind  Apeliotes,  but  he  says  the  people 
of  the  country  called  it  the  Heilespontine  wind.  The  apeliotes, 
accordiog  to  Stuart^s  account  of  the  tower  of  the  winds,  yet 
remaining  at  Athens,  was  the  east  But  the  Hellespont  lay 
nearly  fnortheast  from  Sepias :  and  the  effects  of  the  storm 
described  by  Herodotus  show  that  the  wind  must  haye  l>een 
some  degrees  northward  of  the  east.  The  accuracy,  however, 
in  stating  winds,  usual  with  our  seamen,  was  not  common  among 
the  antients ;  nor  is  it  at  this  day  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
generally  winds  are  still  named  from  the  countries  whence  they 
blow,  without  any  very  exact  reference  to  the  points  of  the 
compass.  I  have  said  thus  much  on  a  subject,  in  itself  of  little 
consequence,  principally  because  I  would  not  be  thought  to 
controrert  the  authority  of  the  tower  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes, 
or  of  Stuart^s  account  of  it 
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Storms  are  often  very  sudden  and  always  very  dan-  sect. 
gerous,  the  seaman,  unacquainted  with  those  great  .^ZJI^ 
principles  of  navigation,  which  direct  a  vessel  over 
the  globe,  but  which,  in  his  narrow  sphere  of  action, 
would  be  useless,  is  yet  singularly  attentive  in  obser- 
vation of  the  weather,  and  singularly  acute  in  prognos- 
tication of  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  perceived,  in  the  Per- 
sian fleet,  that  a  violent  storm  was  approaching,  the 
division  of  galleys,  next  the  shore,  was  drawn  upon 
the  beach :  the  rest  were  to  provide  for  their  safety 
as  they  could.  According  to  Herodotus,  they  seem 
to  have  scattered  to  seek  a  port,  or  a  safe  and  unoc- 
cupied beach,  which  to  the  antients  was  a  .port.  But 
the  storm  hastily  grew  excessive.  Some  of  the  ves- 
sels were  stranded  on  the  place :  some  were  driven 
upon  the  Sepiad  foreland ;  some  against  the  cliffs  of 
Pelion ;  some  to  the  towns  of  CasthancDa  and  Me- 
liboea.  Three  days  the  tempest  lasted  with  una- 
bated violence.  The  Persian  commanders  were  in 
the  utmost  alarm ;  apprehensive  not  only  for  what 
might  be  lost,  but  also  for  what  was  yet  unhurt  on 
shore.  The  Thessalians  were  but  very  lately  be- 
come friends  and  subjects:  a  reverse  of  fortune 
might  shake  their  fidelity,  and  tempt  them  to  hos- 
tilities. A  rampart  was  therefore  formed  around  the 
naval  camp,  chiefly  from  the  ruins  of  the  wrecked 
vessels. 

The  simplicity,  with  which  Herodotus  details  the 
actions  of  men,  often  marks  the  genuine  workings 
of  human  nature  j  both  more  faithfully,  and  with  more 
animation,  than  the  cautious  and  polished  manner 
of  writers  of  more  artificial  judgement  The  dread, 
which  pervaded  the  Grecian  fleet  on  the  approach 
of  the  Persian  armament,  may  be  imagined  firom  the 
hasty,  and  apparently  improvident,  retreat  from  Ar- 
temisium  ;   which  must  expose  the  landforce  at 
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CHAP.  Thermopylas  to  certain  destruction,  since  the  fleet 
^^^JH^  alone  could  secure  it  from  being  taken  in  the  rear. 
The  joy  at  the  view  of  the  rising  tempest,  and  the 
consequent  confidence  in  divine  favor,  would  be  pro- 
portional. The  Athenian  seamen  did  not  now  for- 
get the  god  of  the  Thracian  wind  with  his  Attic 
princess.  Immediately  they  set  with  great  earnest- 
ness to  sacrifices  and  prayers,  requesting  those  del* 
ties  *  to  vindicate  Attica,  and  bring  destruction  on 

*  the  barbarian  fleet,  as  they  had  formerly  done  at 

*  Athos.'  Whether  this  really  induced  Boreas  to  fall 
upon  the  barbarians,  says  Herodotus,  I  cannot  un- 
dertake to  say** :  but  the  Athenians  assert  it,  and  in 
consequence  they  have  built  a  temple  to  him  on  the 
bank  of  the  Ilissus.  Whether  indeed  Herodotus 
believed  the  oracular  admonition  to  have  been  pro- 
mulgated before  the  event,  appears  dubious  :  his 
expressions  imply  suspicion.  On  the  second  day 
of  the  storm  the  destruction  and  distress,  produced 
in  the  Persian  fleet,  became  manifest  to  the  Grecian 
scouts  on  the  Euboic  heights,  and  they  hastened  to 
Chalcis  with  the  intelligence.  Immediately  public 
thanks  were  returned,  and  libations  poured,  to  Nep- 
tune the  deliverer :  and  in  confidence  that  now  the 
Persian  force  would  be  no  longer  formidable,  it  was 
determined  to  reoccupy  the  former  station  at  Ar- 
temisium. 

The  loss  of  the  Persians  was  very  great.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  Greeks  would  ever  have  any  cor- 
rect account  of  it ;  but,  according  to  the  lowest  re- 
port, four  hundred  galleys  of  war  were  sunk  or  de- 
stroyed. The  loss  of  men  could  be  computed  only 
from  that  of  vessels ;  and  means  were  totally  wanting 
to  estimate  the  destruction  of  storeships  and  attend- 

1'  'El  fMv  vuv  Stk  raSra  roftft  ^afikgmtSi  Ifftdu^i  B^fig  M^^i  wx 
txyi  MTfTou,    Herod.  1.  7.  c.  289. 
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ing  vessels.  As  soon  as  the  weather  was  become  sect. 
moderate  and  the  sea  smooth,  the  Persian  com-  ,,^^JI^ 
manders,  without  waiting  to  collect  the  scattered 
remains  of  their  fleet,  hastened  to  leave  so  danger- 
ous a  station :  coasting  Magnesia,  they  entered  the 
Pagassean  gulph,  known  afterward  by  the  name  of 
the  Pelasgian.  Fifteen  galleys,  of  those  dispersed 
by  the  storm,  following  some  days  after,  fell  in  with 
the  Grecian  fleet,  which  had  resumed  its  station  off 
Artemisium ;  and,  mistaking  it  for  the  Persian,  all 
were  taken.  Among  the  prisoners  were  Sandoces 
governor  of  Cuma  in  iSolis,  Aridolis  tyrant  of  Ala- 
bandse  in  Caria,  and  Penthylus  commander  of  the 
squadron  of  Paphos  in  Cyprus.  Of  twelve  galleys 
which  Paphos  had  furnished,  the  one  only,  in  which 
the  commander  was  taken,  had  survived  the  hurri- 
cane. This  capture  was  very  fortunate  for  the 
Greeks.  Beside  the  loss  to  the  enemy  and  the  gain 
of  so  many  ships  of  war  to  themselves,  spirits  were 
added  to  the  multitude,  and  intelligence  was  ac- 
quired to  the  commanders.  As  soon  as  the  prison- 
ers had  been  examined  before  the  principal  officers 
of  the  fleet,  they  were  sent  to  the  congress  at  Co* 
rinth. 

The  prospect  of  Grecian  affairs  was  now  bright- 
ened a  little.     If  the  fleet  could  oppose  the  enemy 
with  but  equal  success,  it  might  be  hoped  that  the 
nature  of  Uie  frontier  would  render  the  prodigious 
numbers  of  his  amny  unavailing.     To  the  south 
of  Thessaly,  mount    CEta,   as  we  have  observed, 
stretches  across  the  country  from  sea  to  sea.     North 
of  Thermopylae,  .and  bordering  upon  the   Malian  Herod,  i. 
bay,  is  a  plain,  in  one  part  wide,  in  others  very  nar-  ^*  ^'  ^^* 
row,  inclosed  by  high  and  impracticable  mountains, 
called  the  Trachinian  rocks.     The  Persian  army,  ^,  |3|^ 
moving  in  three  divisions  from  Upper  Macedonia, 
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CHAP,    crossed  the  mountains  by  the  passes  indicated  to  the 
^^^JU^  Greeks  by  Alexander,  and  proceeding  by  Gonnus 
through  Thessaly,  to  the  vjdiey  and  town  of  Anti- 
Toward     ^7^9  there  again  met  the  sea.     Crossing  then  the 
^  end  •£  nver  Spercheius,  it  entered  the  Malian  plain,  in  the 
widest  part  of  which  at  the  town  of  Trachis,  the 
Herod.  1.    king  fixed  his  head-quarters.     Southward  of  this 
7.C.S0O.    ^Q^^  ^jj^  j^^gj.  Asopus,  after  washing  forborne  way 
the  foot  of  the  mountain^  which  is  a  branch  of  (Eta, 
enters  a  cleft  of  it,  and  the  only  road  is  by  the  course 
of  that  river.     A  little  farther  southward  a  small 
stream  called  the  Phoenix,  falling  from  the  hills, 
meets  the  Asopus :  and  here  masonry  had  been 
necessaiy  to  render  the  way  passable  for  a  single 
carriage*^.     The  Asopus  having  made  its  course  by 
the  cleft,  through  the  mountain-ridge,  which  is  here 
narrow,  enters  a  valley  of  some  length,  but  little 
width,  and  presently  discharges  itself  into  the  Ma- 
lian bay.     In  this  valley,  and  on  the  bank  of  the 
Asopus,  was  the  town  of  Anthela,  with  the  temple 
of  Ceres,  the  temple  of  Amphictyon,  and  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Amphictyonic  assembly.     Ther- 
mopylae was  a  little  beyond  them,  and  less  than  two 
English  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Asopus  and 
I.7.C.  SOI.  Phoenix.    The  Persian  monarch  commanded  all  to 
the  north  of  the  mountains  :  the  Greeks  under  Le^ 
onidas  held  the  pass. 

A  prince  like  Xerxes,  wholly  unexperienced  in 
war,  might  expect,  as  Herodotus  says  of  him,  that 
the  force  under  his  orders  was  capable  of  anything 
against  men,  and  almost  against  nature.  According 
to  that  author  he  waited  four  days,  in  expectation 
that  the  Greeks  would  retreat  from  his  irresistible 

^  That  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  the  phrase  offAofiTo^  yag 
114%  fMi/vi)  SiSikyiTcu.  Herod.  1.  7.  c.  200.  The  curioas  reader 
may  consult  Wesseling's  note. 
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lumbers,  and  leave  him  an  uninterrupted  passage. 
And  this,  according  to  the  same  honest  historian, 
would  actually  have  happened,  but  for  the  superior  ^^^^^ 
genius  and  unshaken  courage  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
king.     It  has  been  added,  by  later  writers,  that  a 
herald  was  sent  to  Leonidas,  commanding  him,  in 
the  name  of  Xerxes,  to  come  and  deliver  his  arms ; 
to  which  the  Spartan  prince  answered,  with  Laco- 
nic brevity,  *  Come  and  take  thenu'    But  among  natarch. 
the  Persian  generals  there  were  probably  men  of  lS2!^ 
experience  and  judgement,  not  incapable  of  inform- 
ing their  soverein  how  useless  his  numbers  would 
be  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.   Numerous  moreover 
as  the  Greeks  were  under  his  command,  informa- 
tion might  easily  reach  him  of  the  divisions  among 
those  who  opposed  him,  and  of  the  disposition  of 
some   to  retire.     He  might  also  be  told  that  the 
Spartan  king  boasted  his  descent  from  the  hero 
Hercules,  who  is  said  to  have  ended  his  mortal  life 
on  mount  CEta,  and  to  whom,  as  a  god,  an  <  altar 
stood  dedicated  in  the  valley  of  Anthela:  but. of 
these  things  the  Persians  would  not  be  likely  to 
make  much  account ;  nor  would  they  probably  be 
informed  of  the  superior  talents  of  Leonidas,  who 
had  never  yet  had  opportunity  for  making  them 
conspicuous.     The  credit  due  to  Herodotus  we 
continue  always  to  find  very  nearly  proportioned  to 
his  probable  means  of  information.    When  those 
were  good,  he  seldom  or  never  relates. absurd  tales : 
when  diey  have  been  deficient,  he  rarely  scruples 
to  report  any  rumor.    Information  of  public  orders 
to  the  Persian  army  might  reach  him ;  but  the  ac- 
tions, and  still  more  the  passions,  of  Xerxes  upon 
his  throne,  which  he  pretends  to  describe,  would 
not  be  matters  of  common  notoriety.     Xerxes,  we  Herodot 
are  told,  on  the  fifth  day  after  his  arrival  at  Trachis,  ^^•^•«<^- 
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CHAP,  commanded  the  Medes  and  Cissians  of  his  army 
^J^JJI^  alone  to  go  and  bring  all  the  Greeks  under  Leoni- 
das,  alive  into  his  presence.  The  attack,  made  in 
consequence,  is  likely  to  have  been  ineffectual 
enough  to  disgrace  those  troops,  in  some  degree, 
in  the  eyes  of  their  unexperienced  soverein.  The 
Persian  guards,  called  the  immortal  band,  were  next 
Herodot.  ordered  to  the  assault.^  According  to  Herodotus, 
the  efforts  of  this  band  were  very  spirited ;  and  he 
accounts  very  candidly  for  their  want  of  success* 
Their  short  spears  were  inefficacious,  and  their 
numbers  useless,  against  the  longer  weapons  of  the 
Greeks,  and  on  ground  so  confined.  Their  attacks 
were  however  renewed  and  varied  in  all  the  ways 
that  their  leaders  could  devise.  Numbers  fell,  and 
no  impression  was  made.  The  report,  which  the 
historian  adds,  is  likely  enough  to  have  become 
1. 7.C.  «12.  afterward  popular  in  Greece,  that  the  Persian  mor 
narch  leaped  thrice  from  his  throne,  as  he  anxiously 
viewed  the  conflict  From  the  description  of  the 
place,  however,  it  seems  impossible  that  his  throne 
could  have  been  within  sight,  and  very  little  likely 
that  he  should  himself  have  seen  the  action.  The 
immortal  band,  after  having  suffered  severely,  was 
at  length  recalled  and  the  Persian  generals  were 
gready  at  a  loss.  The  attempt  was  however  renew- 
ed the  next  day,  in  the  hope  that  wounds,  and  the 
fatigue  of  repeated  action,  might  weary  the  scanty 
numbers  of  the  Greeks,  and  oblige  them  to  quit 
their  advantageous  ground.  But  the  little  army  of 
Leonidas  was  equal  to  his  purpose  ;  his  reliefs  were 
judiciously  managed,  and  the  second  day's  attack 
was  unavailing  like  the  former. 

Among  the  various  advantages,  beyond  estima- 
tion, which  the  Persian  monarch  possessed  over  the 
^ttle  Grecian  confederacy,  may  be  reckoned  the 
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means,  almost  unbounded,  of  rewarding  those  who    sect. 
would  serve  him*     The  hope   of  profiting  from  .^ij!^ 
these,  brought  information  of  another  pass  over  the  Herodot, 
mountain ;  circuitous  indeed  and  difficult,  but  by  ^' 
which,  after  the  fortifying  of  Thermopylae,  the  Thes- 
salians  had  sometimes  invaded  Phocis  for  plunder. 
In  more  settled  times  it  had  been  neglected;  but,  1.7. ens. 
being  not  unknown  among  the  neighboring  inhabi-  c  219.  k 
tants,  Leonidas  had  appointed  the  Phocians,  under  *^^* 
his  command,  to  the  guard  of  it     The  path  began 
at  the  cleft  in  the  mountain  through  which  the  Aso-  c.  «16. 
pus  has  its  channel*     Hence,  by  a  winding  course, 
it  ascended  a  hill,  distinguished,  by  the  name  of 
Anopaea,  firom  the  heights  of  CEta  on  one  side,  and 
the  Trachinian  rocks  on  the  other.     Holding  then 
for  some  space  along  the  top  of  the  ridge,  it  descend- 
ed directly  to  Alpeni,  the  first  town  of  Locris.    The 
resolution  was  taken  among  the  Persian  generals  to 
make  an  attempt  this  way.     A  strong  detachment  c.  su. 
marched,  about  dusk,  under  the  command  of  Hy- 
dames,  and  arrived,  without  opposition,  by  daybreak, 
near  the  summit  of  Anopaea.     Here  the  Phocian 
guard  had  its  station.     The  oaks,  with  which  the 
mountain  was  covered,  had  concealed  the  approach 
of  the  enemy**.     The  Phocians,  whose  discipline, 
in  general,  was  probably  less  cultivated  than  that  of 
Lacedasmon  or  Athens,  had  neglected  the  necessary 
precautions  of  advanced  guards  and  out-sentries. 

'1  These  mouDtains,  accordiDg  to  all  travellers,  are  now 
wSodiess.  Nor  has  the  destruction  been  a  modem  event :  it  is 
noticed  by  Statins,  as  in  his  time  extensive  in  the  Roman  em* 
pire,  and  especially  in  Greece : 

Nnsquam  nmbre  veteres ;  minor  Othrys,  et  ardua  silent 

Taygeta ;  exnti  videnint  aera  montes. 

Jam  natat  omne  nemus :  ceduntur  robora  classL 

Ipsum  jam  pnppibns  squor 

Dtficit,  &  totos  consumunt  cadrasa  ventos. 

Stat  AchilL  1.  v.  426. 
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CHAP.  They  were  first  alarmed  by  the  noise  of  a  multitude 
^^^JJJ^  of  men  treading  among  the  fallen  leaves ;  which,  as 
the  weather  was  perfectly  serene,  they  heard  at 
some  distance.  Immediately  they  ran  to  arms.  But, 
with  the  inconsiderateness  of  men  surprised,  ima- 
gining themselves  the  ultimate  object  of  attack, 
instead  of  taking  proper  measures  to  fulfil  the  im- 
portant purpose  of  their  post,  by  preventing  the 
passage  of  the  enemy,  they  retreated  on  one  side  of 
the  path,  to  gain  more  advantageous  ground  for  de- 
fence. The  judicious  Hydames,  leaving  them  to 
their  desired  security,  continued  his  march,  and, 
quickly  descending  the  mountain,  reached  the  plain 
unmolested. 

The  Persian  army  so  abounded  with  Greeks,  most 

of  them  involuntarily  pressed,  that  deserters  would 

not  be  wanting,  to  inform  Leonidas  of  whatever 

could  be  generally  known  in  the  enemy's  camp. 

Hefod.  1.   That  very  night  intelligence  came,  that  a  strong  de- 

Di^.^sic'  tachment  was  marched  for  the  mountains.     Early 

1. 11.  c.  8.  in  the  morning  the  scouts  of  the  army**  arrived,  with 

information  that  the  enemy  had  already  passed  the 

Phocian  guard,  and  were  descending  toward  the 

6  Aug.     plain.     Immediately  a  council  of  the  Grecian  com- 

B.C.480.  manders  was  held.     Opinions  were  divided;  some 

AM^Thu.  thinking  it  became  them  still  to  maintain  their  post; 

but  it  may  others,  that  the  consequence  of  the  attempt  could 

tome  days  be  but  a  usclcss  wastc  of  lives,  which  ought  by  all 

**'^*'*      means  to  be  preserved  for  the  future  wants  of  their 

countr)\    The  debate  ended  in  a  general  resolution 

to  retreat,  with  all  speed  to  their  respective  cities, 

the  Lacedaemonians  and  Boeotians  only  remaining. 

Herod.  1.    Hcrodotus  mentions  it  as  uncertain  whether  Leoni- 

7.  c.  220.   jjj^g  dismissed  the  rest.     The  Thespians  alone  ap- 

Herod.  1.  7.  c  219. 
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pear  to  hav«  resolved  voluntarily  to  abide  the  event  .sect. 
with  him :  the  Thebans  he  ivould  not  suffer  to  de-  ,^^JI^ 
pert;  keeping  them  as  hostages,  on  accoimt  of  the 
known  disaffection  of  their  city  to  the  Grecian 

Leonidas  hinlself  determined,  upon  this  great  oc- 
casion, to  exhibit  to  the  world  a  memorable  example 
of  obedience  to  that  law  of  Sparta,  which  forbad,  un- 
der whatsoever  disadvantage,  to  fly  fix>m  an  enemy.  Herodot, 
Considering  the  disposition,  so  widely  prevailing  ^*  ^^' 
amoi^  the  Greeks,  to  fear  the  Persian  power,  and 
shrink  before  it,  there  appears  not  less  true  patriotic 
.wisdom  than  admirable  magnanimity  in  that  prince's 
<x>nduct*  The  oracular  response  from  Delphi,  said 
to  have  declared  that  either  Sparta  or  its4ing  must 
fall,  adds  nothing  to  its  lustre.  Upon  fair  historical 
testimony  it  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  warm  and 
.admndant  eulogies,  which  writers  of  various  ages 
and  nations  have  vied  in  bestowing  upon  it.  Ani- 
mated by  his  example,  every  Lacedaemonian  and 
Thespian  under  his  command  was  resolved  to  die ; 
but  to  die  gloriously  for  himself,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, usefully  for  his  country.  To  be  surrounded 
being  now  unavoidable,  the  object  was  no  longer  to 
guard  the  pass,  but  to  chuse  the  spot  where,  in 
sacrificing  themselves,  they  might  msJce  the  great- 
est destruction  of  the  enemy.  The  narrow  tiiere- 
fore,  at  the  junction  of  the  Phc&nix  and  Asopus,  was 
given  up,  and  the  litde  band  was  collected  at  the 
wall  of  Thermopylae. 

The  whole  Persian  army  was  under  arms  before  Herod,  i. 
sunrise,  the  king  himself  attending,  in  solemn  pomp,  ^-  «•  *^' 
to  wait  the  appearance  of  the  luminary  above  the 
horizon,  for  beginning  the  devotional  ceremonies 
prescribed  for  that  favorite  hour  of  Persian  religion. 
After  these  were  concluded,  the  troops  were  dis- 

VOL.  11.  6 
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CHAP,  missed  to  wait  for  orders*  About  the  middle  of  the 
^^JII^  forenoon**,  when  it  was  supposed  Hydames  might 
be  nearly  arrived  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  a  chosen 
body  was  commanded  to  advance  to  the  assault  in 
front  Leonidas  now  gave  a  loose  to  the  fury  of  men 
prepared  for  death.  Advancing  before  the  wall,  he 
attacked  the  Persians  in  the  wider  part  of  the  valley, 
made  great  slaughter,  and  caused  such  confusion 
that,  through  want  of  room  for  the  ill*diBciplined 
multitude,  numbers  "^f^/juS^^  into  the  sea,  and 
many  expired  under  fl^ressure  of  their  own  peo- 
ple. Himself,  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  band,  fell 
early.  The  ingagement  was  nevertheless  continuedt 
with  adviEUitage  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  till  Hy- 
dames came  in  sight  in  their  rear,  Then  they 
retreated  again  to  the  narrow  at  the  wall.  The 
Thebans  took  this  opportunity  to  beg  mercy  of  the 
conquerors :  but  in  the  very  act  of  surrendering^ 
many,  through  the  confusion,  were  killed :  the  rest 
were  made  prisoners.  The  surviving  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Thespians  gained  a  hillock,  where  they 
fought,  surrounded,  till  they  were  slain  to  a  man. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  this 
extraordinary  and  celebrated  action.  The  circum- 
stances might  omie  authenticated  to  him  through 
the  Greeks  who  served  with  the  Persians ;  and 
every  anecdote  that  could  be  collected  would  no 
doubt  be  heard  with  eagerness,  and  preserved  with 
care*^    The  names  of  all  the  three  hundred  Spar- 

Herod.  1.  7.  c.  2t3. 

*^  Some  seem  to  haye  been  inyented  after  the  age  of  Hero- 
dotus, 34  the  annotator  Valckenarius  has  justly  observed,  n.  92. 
p.  609,  of  Wesseling's  Herodotus.  The  report  of  Diodonis, 
followed  by  Plutarch,  Justhi,  and  others,  that  Leonidas  with  his 
Spartans  attacked  the  Penian  camp  by  night,  and  penetrated 
to  the  royal  tent,  is  inconsistent  with  the  other  drcumstances. 
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tans  were  still  upon  record  in  the  historian's  time.    asct. 
Two  of  them  survived  the  batde,  having  been  ac-  ^^^^^^ 
cidentally  absent ;  Aristodemus,  who  was,  with  the  ^^^^; 
prince's  leave,  for  the  recovery  of  his  healdi,  at  Al-  icicq. 
peni;  and  Pantites,  sent  on  public  business  into  i.7.cft4, 
Thessaly.    It  being,  however,  reported  at'  Laced«- 
mon  that  Eurytus,  who  had  also  had  leave  from  Le- 
oQidas  to  remain  at  Alpeni  on  account  of  sickness^ 
nevertheless  joined  on  the  day  of  battle,  and  fell 
with  his  comrades ;  and  that  Pantites  might  have 
so  hastened  his  return  as  to  have  shared  in  the  glory 
of  the  day,  both  were  dishonored.    Pantites,  in  con- 
sequence, strangled  himself:  but  Aristodemus,with 
greater  fortitude,  supported  life;  and  was  happy 
enou^,  in  the  sequel,  to  find  opportunity  for  dis- 
tinguishing his  courage  in  the  cause  of  his  country, 
so  tlmt  his  memory  has  been  transmitted  with 
honor  to  posterity.    The  body  of  the  Spartan  king, 
as    the  same  hbtorian  affirms,  being  discovered 
among  the  heaps  of  slain,  was,  by  order  of  Xerxes, 
beheaded,  and  the  trunk  ignominiously  exposed  on 
a  cross :  but  this,  he  adds,  was  contrary  to  the  general 
principles  and  practice  of  the  Persians,  who  were 
accustomed,  beyond   all  other  people,    to  h(Mior 
military  merit,  even  in  their  enemies.    This  obser- 
vation to  the  credit  of  the  enemies,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  prejudices  of  his  country,  proves  not  less 
the  extensive  information  and  just  judgement  than 
the  candor  of  Herodotus ;  for  every  authentic  ac- 
count marks  the  Persians  for  a  people  of  liberal 
sentiments  and  polished  manners,  beyond  almost 
any  other  in  all  antiquity. 

whether  of  place  or  time ;  nor  docs  it  seem  too  much  to  saj 
that  it  is  ao  absurd  fiction.  Indeed,  most  of  the  tales,  the  omis- 
gioD  of  whichby  Herodotus  has  so  much  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  Plutarch,  appear  fitter  for  poetrj  or  romance  than  hit- 
tory. 
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SECTION  IV. 

/fun^eri  of  tht  Orecian  Fleet.  Sea-fighU  off  ArtemiHuni.  Reireai  of 
l&e  Oredank  FU€$.  Marek  of  the  F$rnMn  .Army  Uuford  jMhtn*.  J^ 
tempt  agtUtiit  Dclphu 

During  this  memorable  scene  at  Thermopylae,  the 
hostile  fleets  had  met  in  the  neighboring  channel. 
The  Persians  wanted  to  force  the  passage  between 
Euboea  and  the  main  ;  for  the  double  purpose  of  a 
safer  navigation,  and  of  attending  more  closely  the 
motions  of  their  army.   The  business  therefore  of  the 
Herodot.    Grecian  fleet,  as  Herodotus  has  observed,  was,  like 
1. 8.  c.  1.   that  of  the  army,  to  defend  the  strait.   It  consi5ted  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-one  trireme  galleys,  with  a 
few  of  those  smaller  vessels  called  penteconters. 
The  penteconter,  the  vessel  of  Homer's  age,  had,  like 
the  modern  row-boat,  only  one  tier  of  oars,  and  its 
complement  of  rowers  was  from  fifty  to  sixty.     The 
trireme,  it  is  generally  supposed,  had  three  tier  of 
oars  ;  by  which  it  gained  that  swiftness,  so  impor- 
1. «.  c.  16.  tant  in  the  antient  mode  of  naval  action*^     Its  or- 
1.7.C.184.  dinary  complement  of  rowers  was,  at  the  time  of 
1.8.C.130.  which  we  are  treating,  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to 
a  hundred  and  sixty ;  beside  whom  it  commonly 
carried  forty  soldiers,  and  sometimes  more  ;  but,  on 
emergencies,  particularly  when  boarded,  the  whole 
crew  acted  with  arms.     Of  the  triremes,  now  in  the 
Grecian  fleet,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  were  furnished  by  Athens,  a  very  few  years 
before  unable  to  cope  at  sea  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  iEginetan  rock  ;  and  more  were  still  preparing 
in  the  Athenian  ports.     Forty  were  sent  by  Corinth ; 

^^  Some  remarks  on  the  antient  Tesseh  of  war  will  be  found 
in  an  Appendix  at  the  end  of  tfaia  chapter. 
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twenty  by  Megua :  the  Chalcidians  of  £ub(£a  man- 
ned twenty,  lent  to  them  by  the  Athenians :  iEgina 
aent  eighteen;  Sicyon  twelve;  Lacedaemon  only 
ten ;  Bpidaurus  eight ;  Eretria  seven ;  Troezen  five ; 
and  the  Hands  of  Styios  and  Ceos  each  two.  The 
Pktffans,  an  inland  people,  unacquainted  with  naval 
business,  but  zealously  attached  to  Athens,  served, 
with  their  best  ability,  in  the  Athenian  fleet  To 
these  triremes  the  Opuntian  Locrians  added  five 
penteconters,  and  the  Ceians  two. 

In  an  armament  to  which  they  contributed  so  much  Herodot. 
the  lai^st  proportion,  the  Athenians  might  seem  t^;** 
jusdy  to  claim  the  chief  command :  yet,  such  was  the 
reputation  and  influence  which  Lacedsemon  held 
among  the  Greeks,  the  allies  absolutely  refused  to 
serve  under  any  but  a  Spartan  commander.    Eurybi- 
ades  was  therefore  admiral  of  the  fleet.     Historians 
have,  upon  this  occasion,  justly  applauded  the  mo- 
deration of  the  Athenian  leaders,  who  patiently  ac- 
quiesced imder  this  decision ;  and,  superior  to  litde 
puncdlid,  continued  with  imabated  zeal  to  prosecute 
the  great  purposes  of  the  common  cause.    But  the 
Athenian  counsels,  were,  at  this  time,  directed  by  a 
man  who  could  conceal  unbounded  desire  of  glory 
under  the  appearance  of  modesty ;  who,  with  a  tem- ' 
per  as  pliable  as  his  genius  was  penetrating,  weigh* 
ing  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  foreseeing  the 
opportunities  of  ambition,  could  not  only  accom- 
modate himself  to  all  seasons  and  circumstances,  but 
had  skill  to  lead  the  froward  populace  of  Athens  to 
aidimit  their  passions  to  his  opinion.     Herodotus 
relates  an  anecdote  of  him,  too  remarkable,  whence- 
soever  the  information  was  derived,  and  too  charac* 
teristical  to  be  omitted**.     The  Persian  fleet,  bemg 

^  This  note  45,  p.  621,  of  Wesseling^s  Herodotus,  may  per- 
liape  deserve  the  notice  of  the  carious  reader.    Plutarch,  who, 
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collected  after  their  late  misfortune,  appeared  in  the 
road  of  Aphetas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pelasgian  gulph, 
and  opposite  to  Art^xiisium,  at  the  distance  of  not 
more  than  ten  miles,  in  £eur  'greater  numbers  than 
the  Greeks  had  expected*  The  whole  neighboring 
country  was  at  the  same  time  filled  with  the  im- 
mense multitude  of  their  military  host.  Alarm  spred 
on  all  sides,  and  the  contagion  reached  the  com- 
manders of  the  Grecian  squadrons ;  insomuch  that 
it  was  proposed  to  retreat  to  the  interior  seas  of 
Greece'^  The  Euboeans,  who  had  ingaged  in  the 
confederacy,  being  informed  of  this,  were  in  the 
highest  consternation.  They  sent  immediately  to 
Eurybiades,  begging  that  the  fleet  might  remain  for 
their  {urotection,  only  till  they  could  remove  their 
families  and  most  valuable  effects.  The  admiral 
refused.  The  Eutxeans  then  applied  to  the  Athe- 
nian commander.  Themistocles,  whose  opinion 
was  before  decided  against  the  retreat,  told  them 
that,  tho  words  could  not  persuade,  gold  might ; 
and  for  thirty  talents,  something  more  than  seven 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  he  would  ingage  that  the 
fleet  should  remain  and  fight  the  Persians.  The 
money  was  presently  paid  into  his  hands.  Five 
talents  the;i  brought  over  the  commander-in-chief; 
and  under  his  orders  all  the  commanders  of  squad- 
rons readily  consented  to  remain,  except  Adeimantus 
the  Corinthian.  *  To  him  then,'  says  Herodotus, 
'  Themktocles  swore,'  saying,  ^  Neither  shalt  thou 

*  leave  us ;  for  I  will  give  thee  more  than  the  Persian 

*  king  would  send  thee  for  deserting  thy  allies ;'  and 

in  his  Treatise  against  Herodotas,  has  expressed  great  iodig- 
natioQ  at  this  tale,  has  nevertheless  in  his  Life  of  Themistocles 
related  very  nearly  the  same. 

^7*E^u  J^  ri|v  EXXo^o.    Herod.  L  8.  c.  4.  £F^w  r%*EXXAJ«(. 
Pint.  Tit.  Themht 
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immedialely  ordered  three  talents  to  be  conveyed  sect. 
to  his  ship.  Fear  of  the  accusation,  or  gratification  ^J^^ 
wkh  the  presentypreyailed;  and  thus  were  the  prin- 
cipal Grecian  commanders  bribed  to  the  opinion  of 
ThemistodeS)  and  to  the  protection  of  the  Euboe- 
ans :  and  die  fleet,  probably  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  common  cause,  remained  in  its  station. 

Next  morning  at  daybreak  the  Persian  admirals  ^•^Jv 
moved.  They  had  proposed  immediately  to  attack 
the  Grecian  fleet ;  but  after  approaching  near  enough 
to  observe  how  inferior  it  was  to  their  own,  they 
concluded  that,  if  they  should  advance,  the  Greeks 
would  certainly  retreat,  and,  through  their  knowlege 
of  the  narrow  seas  behind  them,  would  probably 
escape.  On  consultation  it  was  therefore  determin- 
ed to  send  two  hundred  galleys  round  Euboea,  to 
take  a  station  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks ;  the  main 
body  abstaining  fix>m  attack,  till  it  should  be  known 
by  signals  that  the  detached  squadrmi  was  arrived 
at  the  station  proposed. 

During  these  transactions,  Scyllias,  a  Gredk  of  c.8.J^ieq. 
Scione,  a  remarkable  diver,  who,  from  having  been 
Useful  to  the  Persian  commandera  in  recovering 
many  things  of  value  from  the  wreck  of  their  lost 
ships,  had  been  introduced  to  means  of  information, 
deserted  to  the  Greeks.  He  brought  a  more  exact 
account  of  the  present  strength  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
than  had  yet  been  obtained,  and  he  gave  intelligence 
of  the  squadnm  sent  round  Euboea.  Immediately  a 
council  of  war  was  held ;  and,  after  much  debate,  it 
was  determined  that  the  whole  fleet  should  weigh 
at  midnight,  and  go  against  the  detached  squadron; 
in  the  just  hope,  that,  taken  separately,  it  might 
easily  be  overpowered.  In  the  evening  however, 
having  received  no  confirmation  of  the  intelligence 
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CHJLF.  l&fT^  to  avoid  observatiDn,  the  enemy  kept  a  eoBsi^- 
^^^^!!^  Arable  distance  from  the  Eubosan  coast,)  the  Gve* 
cian  commanders  deteimined  to  try  an  attack  upas 
the  main  body  of  the  Persian  fleet ;  or  ralher  per* 
haps  upon  some  part  of  it,  when  daylight  would  not 
suffice  for  bringing  the  whole  into  ttction,  ami  when^ 
should  they  nerertheless  be  overpowered^  night 
would  favor  their  retreat  They  founded  hopes  also 
on  a  friendly  disposition  in  die  Ionian  commanders; 
of  whom  some  were  indeed  weU  inclined  to  them, 
while  others  were  eager  to  gain  the  Persian  mo- 
narch's fit.vor,  and  earn  the  rewaids  promised  fok* 
zeal  shown  in  his  service.  A  sharp  ingagement 
insued.  If  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  the  Greeks 
took  thirty  galleys ;  tho  he  says  afterward  that  nei- 
ther side  could  claim  a  victory.  Among  the  pri- 
aonei^  however,  made  by  the  Greeks,  was  Philaon, 
brother  of  Gorgus  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  a 
man  of  great  estimation  among  the  enemy's  officers. 
Lycomedes,  an  Athenian  csq)tain,  obtained  the  re* 
ward  of  valor  for  being  the  first  who  took  a  Persian 
galley.  Antidorus  of  Lemnos  was  the  only  Grecian 
captain  in  the  Persian  service  who  deserted  with  his 
ship  to  the  confederate  Greeks.  The  Athenian  go** 
vemment  afterward  rewarded  him  with  a  grant  of 
lands  in  the  ibnd  of  Salamis.  In  the  night  the 
Greeks  resumed  their  station  at  Anemisiimi ;  the 
Persians  remained  at  Aphetas. 
Herod.  1.  The  Grecian  fleet  had  scarcely  cast  anchor  when 
'a  storm  arose,  attended  widi  heavy  rain  and  violent 
thunder.  The  drift  of  the  storm  carried  the  wreck 
of  the  late  ingagement,  and  the  floating  bodies, 
among  the  Persian  ships.  Their  cables  were  in- 
tangled,  their  oars  impeded.  Repeated  flashes  of 
lightning,  amid  extreme  darkness,  just  served  to  dis- 
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eover  the  homxs  of  the  scene,  while  the  uncommon    mcr. 
resonance  of  the  thunder,  among  the  neighboring  ^^i^!!^ 
sumnuts  of  Pelion,  struck  the  seamen  with  the  ima* 
gination  that  the  gods  diemselves  were  thus  loudlf 
declaring  their  anger :  a  fancy  likely  enough  to  arise 
in  the  minds,  at  least,  of  the  Grecian  seamen  in  the 
Persian  fleet,  who,  according  to  the  belief  in  their 
age,  were  making  war,  under  forein  gods,  against 
the  gods  of  their  mother-country.     The  detach* 
ed  squadron,  meanwhile,  in  the  open  sea,  as  it  was  Herod,  u 
there  called  where  none  was  truly  open  sea,  driv*  di^^sIc^ 
ing  before  the  storm,  and  ignorant  of  their  coiuse,  iiJ-cis. 
(ell  among  the  rocks  of  that  peculiarly  dangerous 
bay  of  the  £uboean  coast  called  the  Coela^.    All 
perished;  ^and  thus,'  says  Herodotus,  *the  deity 

*  interfered  to  reduce  the  Persian  force  more  nearly 

*  to  an  equality  widi  the  Grecian.' 

All  the  next  day  the  Persians  remained  in  their  Herod,  i. 
station ;  while  a  reinforcement  of  fifty-three  Athe-  ^  J;^.^' 
nian  galleys  joined  the  Grecian  fleet,  bringing  with 
them  die  welcome  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  squadron  on  the  Eubolc  rocks.  Thiis  in- 
Gouraged,  the  Grecian  commanders  were  the  more 
intent  upon  watching  opportunities  for  farther  ad- 
vantages. Means  were  observed  for  cutting  off  the 
^cian  squadron.  The  attempt  was  made  in  the 
evening,  and  succeeded;  and  in  the  night  the  fleet 
again  resumed  its  station  at  Artemisium. 

The  Persian  commanders,  irritated  by  repeated 
insults  finom  an  enemy  so  inferior,  and  apprehensive 
of  blame  for  remissness,  determined,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  to  attack  the  Grecian  fleet  with  their  whole 

*"  Sinw  Eaboicui,  qnem  Cflela  yocant,  tnspectiis  nautii.  Lir. 
Hist  Rom.  i.  31.  c.  41.  See  note  78.  p.  6S5,  of  WesseUog't 
Herodotus. 
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remaining  force.  About  noon  they  adranced,  farm* 
ed  in  a  semicircle,  with  a  view  to  surround  die  ene- 
my. The  Greeks  waited  in  their  sta^n,  probably 
an  advantageous  one.  The  plan  of  attack  of  Ae 
Persians,  if  well  conceived,  appears  to  have  been 
ill  executed.  Such  a  multitude  of  vessels  indeed, 
manned  with  people  of  diffisrent  nations  and  Ian* 
guages,  who  varied  both  in  mediod  and  in  degrees 
of  skill,  must  be  extremely  Imble  to  disorder,  and 
litde  fit  to  undertake  nice  and  complicated  evolu- 
tions. In  approaching  the  enemy,  they  crossed  and 
fell  against  oneanother.  The  battle  was  nevothe- 
less  warmly  maintained.  The  Egyptians  distinguish- 
ed themselves,  and  took  five  Grecian  galleys.  More 
than  half  the  Attic  squadron  was  disabled ;  but  die 
Aristeia,  the  honors  far  superior  merit  in  the  action, 
were  decreed  to  the  Athenian  Cleinias  (son  of  Aid- 
blades,  and  grandfather  of  him  to  whom  that  name 
owes  its  celebrity)  who  commanded  a  galley  built 
and  manned  with  two  hundred  men  at  hb  private 
expence.  Herodotus  affirms  that  the  Qreeka  re- 
mained masters  of  the  wreck  and  of  the  dead :  but 
these  seem  to  have  been*  their  only  tokens  of  vic- 
tory. The  historian  acknowleges  that  they  suflfinvd 
greatly ;  and  indeed  proceeds  to  give  die  strongest 
proof  of  it  by  relating  that,  in  a  council  of  war,  heki 
immediately  after  the  ingagement,  it  was  resolved  to 
retreat  to  the  interior  seas  of  Greece.  This  reaoiu* 
don  was  farther  confirmed,  and  the  measure  hasten- 
ed, by  the  arrival  of  Abronychus,  an  Athenian  officer, 
who  had  been  stadohed  with  a  light  vessel  at  Ther- 
mopylae for  the  purpose  of  communicating  intelli- 
gence, and  brought  informadon  of  the  circumvendon 
of  Leonidas  and  his  party,  and  the  retreat  of  the  rest 
6f  the  army.  It  was  then  resolved  not  to  delay  for 
a  moment  the  retreat  of  the  fleet   The  whole  moved 
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in  the  accidental  order  o£  die  instant :  the  Corin*    bdct^ 
thians  fed,  the  Athenians  formed  the  rear**.  s^^^^ 

But  Themistocles,  ever  fertile  in  expedients,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  even  the  flight  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  usefol  to  his  coimtrjr*  With  some  of  the  Herod,  i. 
swiftest  gallejrs  of  the  squadron  nnder  his  command,  i'^/^* 
he  went  to  the  watering-places  of  the  road  of  Artemi-  ^^'  y>** 
sium,  which  he  concluded  the  enemy^would  scarcely  Jastin. 
fiiil  to  visit  next  day,  and  there  on  the  rocks  he  wrote  ^'^^'  ^^* 
thus :  ^  Men  of  IcMiia,  you  do  ill  in  making  war  upon 

*  your  fathers,  and  helping  to  inshve  Greece.  Come 
^  therefore  over  to  us ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be,  remain 

*  neuter,  and  persuade  the  Carians  to  the  same  mea- 
^  sure.  But  if  the  necessity  which  compels  you  to 
<  the  part  you  are  ingaged  in,  is  such  as  to  make  a 

*  secession  impracticable,  yet,  when  we  come  to 

*  action,  avoid  exertion  against  us;  remembering 
^  that  you  are  descended  from  one  blood  wi&  us, 

*  and  that  the  enmity  of  the  Persians  was  first  drawn 
'  upon  us  in  your  cause.'  I  inu^ne,  continues  the 
historian,  that  Themistocles  had  two  views  in  this. 
If  the  inscripdons  should  be  deserved  only  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Perskn  fleet,  he  hoped^  that  some  . 
might  be  persuaded  by  them;  but  if  the  matter 
should  be  reported  to  the  Porsian  chie&,  the  loni- 
ans  would  become  suspected,  and  perhaps  mi^t 
be  exduded  from  the  line  of  battle  in  future  ingage*- 
ments. 

The  road  of  Artemisium  was  no  sooner  clear,  Herod,  l 
than  a  Greek,  of  the  neighboring  tpwn  of  Histiaea,  ^*  ^-  ^' 

^  Later  writers  tell  of  Greciao  Tictories  off  ArtemlsioiD, 
utterly  iaconsiBtent  with  the  events  that  followed ;  but  Plato's 
slight  mention  of  the  actions  there  confirms  Herodotns^s  ac« 
comit  (1) ;  and  even  Pkitarcfa.  gires  some  degree  of  conres- 
ponding  testimony  (2). 

(1)  Plat.  d«  Le(^.  1.  4.  p.  707.  U  %  (S)  Vh.  Thaairt. 


H.  e.  26. 


L  3.  c.  34. 
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CHAP,    hastened  in  a  light  boat  to  the  Persian  fleet,  to  ob- 

„^^^!^  tain  the  reward  for  such  intelligence.  Some  swift 
vessels  were  immediately  dispatched  to  ascertain 
-the  trutli  of  the  report,  and  at  sunrise  the  whole 
fleet  weighed  and  .proceeded  1o  Artemisium.  The 
same  day  the  Persians  took  possession  of  the  town 
of  Histiasa.;  and  the  neighboring  district  of  the  iland 
sedulously  made  submissioa. 

Herod.^].  About  the  same  time  the  army  recoitimenced  its 
march  from  Thermopylae.  Some  Arcadians,  poor 
and  without  prospect  at  home,  had  been  tempted, 
by  the  fame  of  the  great  king's  riches  and  liberality, 
to  wander  thus  far  to  offer  their  services  to  him. 

Thucyd^  The  practice  of  seeking  hire  in  forein  military  ser- 
vice appears  to  have  obtained  among  that  mountain- 
people,  before  it  became  usual  with  the  European 
Greeks.  Herodotus  seems  to  relate  the  story  of 
these  adventurers,  not  more  for  the  purpose  of  eulo- 
gy than  of  admonition  to  his  country.  They  were 
introduced,  he  says,  to  the  presence  (^  Xerxes,  and 
being  asked  *  what  was  doing  in  Greece  V  they  an- 
swered, with  great  simpliciQr,  ^  That  it  was  the  sea- 

oi.  75.  « son  of  the  Olympian  games,  and  that  consequently 
^  the  Greeks  were  amusing  themselves  with  seeing 

*  athletic  exercises  and  horse-races.'  Being  then 
asked,  *  What  was  the  reward  of  the  conquerors  in 

*  those  games?'  they  ansM^red,  ^  An  olive  garland.' 
Upon  which  Tritantsechmes,  a  prince  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  Persia,  exclaimed,  ^  O,  Mardonius,  what  a 
^  people  have  you  brought  us  to  fight  against ;  who 
'  contend  among  themselves  not  for  riches  but  for 

*  virtue !' 

Thueyd.  But  whatever  might  be  the  general  simplicity  or 
L  3^  c.  66.  ^j^^  general  virtue  of  the  Greeks  of  this  age,  their 
^*^J*®»*  patriotism  at  least  was  of  very  various  complexion 
t.3.  '      in  the  different  states,  and  in  the  difierent  factions 
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<^  the  same  state.    Of  the  provinces  fiom  mount    sect. 
(Eta  to  the  isthmus,  Phocis  almost  alone  was  faith-       '^' 


fill  to  the  confederate  cause,  die  cause  of  Grecian  J»<^-  ^^* 
'  iftdependenc}-.    From  the  moment  when  the  Per-  piutArbt! 
sians  became  masters  of  Thermopylas,  die  adjacent 
Locris  could  hardly  av<»d  submission.    Doris,  and  Thucjd. 
all  BcDOtia,  except  the  litde  cities  of  Thespiae  and  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^*' 
Platasa,  were  led  by  a  few  principal  men  of  Thebes, 
who  had  in  view  to  confirm  and  advance  their  own 
power,  through  the  patronage  of  the  great  king. 
Influenced  by  these  men,  those  provinces  had  always 
been  adverse  to  the  confederacy ;  and  now  widi 
ready  zeal  acknowleged  themselves  subjects  of  the 
Persian  monarch.   Herodotus,  with  great  appearance  Herodot. 
of  reason,  attributes  the  firmness,  even  of  the  Pho-  ^*  *•  ®'  *^- 
cians,  more  to  their  extreme  animosity  against  the 
Thessalians,  their  hereditary  enemies,  and  to  the 
partial  consideration  of  the  peculiar  interest  of  their 
province,  than  to  any  generous  regard  for  common 
welfare,  or  any  inlai^d  view  of  Grecian  indepen- 
dency.   If  the  Thessalians,  he  says,  had  held  with  c.  3i. 
the  Greeks,  the  sanie  animosity  would  have  led  the 
Phocians  to  join  the  enemy. 

The  Persians  proceeded  from  Thermopylae,  with, 
the  Thessalians  for  their  guides.     Turning  imme- 
diately to  the  right  along  the  root  of  (Eta,  they  then 
directed  their  march  through  the  narrow  vales  of 
Doris  toward  the  river  Cephissus.    The  Dorian,  as  c.  3i,se. 
a  friendly  territory,  was  spared  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  ^^^^'li* 
army  entered  Phocis,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Thes-  Plutarch. 
salians  rather  than  from  the  dispodtion  of  the  Per-     ^°^ ' 
sians,  destruction  was  begun,  with  fire  and  sword. 
The  main  body  of  the  army  followed  the  course  of 
die  Cephissus.    Detachments  biuiit  the  towns  of 
Diymus,  Charadra,  Erochus,  Tethronium,  Amphi- 
casa,  Neon,  Pediese,  Tritese,  Elateia,  Hyampolis, 
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CHAP.    Parapotamii,  Abas,  with  their  temples.    The  people 
^'^''     fled ;  many  to  the  fastnesses  of  mount  Parnassus^ 


some  to  Amphissa  and  other  towns  of  the  Ozolian 
Locrians ;  which,  lying  beyond  the  ridges  ci  Par- 
nassus and  Helicon,  were  in  less  immediate  danger. 
A  few  were  taken  and  reduced  to  slavery.  From 
Panope®  a  detachment  was  sent  to  seize  the  trea* 
sores  of  Ddpbi ;  about  which  so  much  had  been 
Herodot.  ^^  by  ifae  Greeks  under  Xerxes,  that  Herodotus 
1. 8.  c.  35.  supposes  the  Persian  monarch,  to  have  had  m<»pe 
pmiect  knowlege  of  them,  than  of  what  he  had  left 
in  his  own  palace  at  Susa.  The  main  body  con- 
tinued their  march  through  the  friendly  province  of 
Boeotia  toward  Athens. 

The  defence  of  Delphi,  itself  a  curious  object,  is 
not  the  less  so  for  the  veil  with  which  interested 
ingenuity  hath  industriously  covered  it,  and  which 
superstitiotis  ignorance  would  rather  double  than 
withdraw.  The  account  transmitted  by  Herodotus, 
apparently  current  with  the  credulity  of  his  age,  may 
therefore  be  neither  unamusing  nor  totally  uninform* 
1. 8.  C.36.  ing.  As  soon  as  news  arrived  that  the  Persians 
Diodor.  1.  ^^^  ^^  possession  of  Thermopylae,  the  Delphian 
11.  c.  14.  citizens,  anxious  for  themselves,  their  temple,  and 
the  riches  of  which  they  were  guardians,  consulted 
their  own  oracle.  They  requested  directions  par- 
ticularly concerning  the  sacred  treasures;  whether 
^  they  should  bury  them ;  or  whether  they  should 
carry  them  to  some  other  country.  The  god,  says 
the  historian,  would  suffer  nothing  to  be  moved  ; 
declaring,  that  he  would  himself  take  charge  of 
what  belonged  to  him.  The  Delphians  were  thus 
relieved  at  least  from  their  responsibility  to  the 
Greek  nation  :  and  their  cares  were  condGined  to 
themselves  and  their  femilies.  Their  wives  and 
children  were  sent  across  the  Corinthian  gulph  into 
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Adnda*  The  men,  except  a  few  who  withdrew  to 
Amphissa  in  Locris,  occupied  the  neighboring  fisist- 
nesses  among  the  crags  of  Parnassus.  The  Cory- 
dan  cavern,  a  vast  natural  vauk  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  near  the  city,  received  many*^.  All 
quilted  De^>hi  except  sixty  men  and  the  prophet 
The  Persian  detachment  meanwhile  approached  by 
the  way  of  Pssiope,  Daulis,  Litea,  Phocian  towi», 
which  they  burnt  As  they  drew  near  Delphi,  and 
were  now  in  sight  of  the  temple,  the  prophet,  whose 
name  was  Aceratus,  saw  the  sacred  armor,  which 
it  is  unlawful  for  any  mortal  to  touch,  brought  by- 
some  invisible  power  from  the  recess  of  the  fane, 
and  laid  before  the  building.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  advanced  guard  arrived  at  the  chapel  of  Miner- 
va, which  is  an  outbuilding  in  front  of  the  great 
temple,  than  thunder  from  heaven  fell  upon  them  ; 
two  vast  fragments  from  the  mountain  rolled  down 
widi  prodigious  noise,  and  killed  many  :  a  voice  of 
warlike  acclamation  issued  from  within  the  walls. 
Dismay  became  general  among  the  Persians.  The 
Delphians  then,  rushing  from  the  cavern,  and  de« 
scending  from  the  summits,  attacked  them  and 
made  great  slaughter.  The  survivors  fled  precipi- 
tately into  Boeotia. 

From  this  story  it  is  not  difficult  to  detach  the 
preternatural  machinery,  and  we  find  an  account 
remaining,  neither  improbable  nor  very  defective. 
The  priests,  unwilling  to  trust  the  treasures  to 
others,  and  amtious  for  the  credit  of  their  oracle, 
which  could  scarcely  but  suffer  should  the  place 
fidl  into  the  hands  of  forein  plunderers,  determined 
upon  a  bold  measure,  which  they  executed  with 
equal  courage  and  prudence.    A  clear  and  firm 

^  This  cayem  is  described  by  Paosanias,  b.  10.  c.  32. 
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CHAP,    response  from  the  oracle  first  inspired  the  citizens 
^^J^^  with  confidence.    Then  the  best  refuge  that  Greece 
s^KMxled  was  prorided  for  their  families.    The  ablest 
and  most  trusty  men  were  reserved  for  the  defence 
of  the  place*    If  the  mode  of  defence  was  uncom- 
mon, it  appears  however  to  have  been  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  situation  and  circumstances,  which 
strabo,  L   ^yere  also  very  uncommon.    Surrounded  and  almost 
ii  seq.       overhung  by  very  lofty  mountain  summits,  the  site 
fAo'fc*6.  itself  of  the  city  was  composed  of  crags  and  pre- 
^  *^'      cipices.    No  way  led  to  it  but  through  mountain 
1. 24.  c.  6.  defiles,  narrow  and  steep,  shadowed  with  wood,  and 
c^ndi^'/'  commanded  at  every  step  by  fastnesses  above ;  and 
c  65.       the  approach  from  Bceotia  was  of  considerable  length 
through   such  defiles.    Every  measure   seems  to 
have  been  taken  to  make  the  enemy  believe  that 
the  place  was  totally  abandoned,  and  to  induce  them 
to  advance  in  all  the  carelessness  of  perfect  security. 
The  surprize  appears  in  consequence  to  have  been 
complete.    A  thunderstorm  at  midsummer,  among 
the  mountains,  was  likely  to  be  an  accidental  assist- 
ant     The  rolling  down  of  the  rocky  fragments 
might  appear  miraculous  to  those  who  did  not  know 
that  numbers  of  men,  concealed  among  the  crags, 
were  prepared  to  give  them  motion.     Possibly  arti- 
ficial fires  and  explosions  might  imitate  a  thunder- 
storm and  increase  the  horroi^^    The  Delphians 
then  attacked  with  every  advantage.    The  small 
remainder  of  the  Persian  detachment,  who  reached 
the  plains  of  Bo&otia,  readily  adopted  the  reports  oi 
superstition,  to  excuse  their  surprise  and  flight.  Two 
persons^  they  said,  superior  in  their  |ippearance  to 
anything  human,  joined  the  Delphians  in  the  pur- 

'1  See  Duten's  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  DiscoTcriet 
attributed  to  the  Modems,  c.  5.  sect.  207. 
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suit  and  slaughter.  The  Delphians  affinned  that  sect. 
thesecoidd  be  no  other  dum  Phylacus  and  Airto-  ^^- 
aoiis»  antient  heroes  of  their  country,  to  whom  tem- 
ples stood*  in  Herodotus's  time,  near  the  chapel  erf* 
Minerva.  Some  of  the  fragments  of'  rock,  thrown 
down  from  die  summits  of  Parnassus,  ncere  preserv* 
cd  Within  the  chapel  as  memorials  of  the  divine 
protection  s^Ksrded  upon  that  pressing  emergency. 


SECTION  ¥• 

Untttady  CoumeU  of  the  Grecian  Confederacy*  The  Aiheniant^  deserted 
by  the  PeloptmncMiana^  remove  their  Families  from  Attica.  Aristeides, 
Ottrantm*  Athens  taken  by  the  Pcrnans.  jSrtemriA,  JSbniitni  Mmi^ 
1UT  of  J^aval  Action,    Battle  of  Saiamis^    JUium  of  Xerxes  into  Asia* 

While  any  hope  remained  of  defending  the  pass  of 
mount  CEta,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  confederated  Peloponnesians : 
without  its   assistance,   every  part  of  their  coast 
would  be  open  to  the  enemy's  navy.     The  safety  of  Herod,  i. 
Attica  therefore  being  a  first  object  in  the  plan  of  ®'  ^'  ^' 
operations,  it  had  been  resolved  that,  in  case  the 
enemy  should  penetrate  across  the  mountains,  the 
whole  force  of  the  confederacy  should  meet  them  in 
Boeotia,  and  oppose  their  farther  progress.     But  the  Herod,  i. 
usual  dilatoriness  of  confederacies  recurred.     The  ^^W'^, 
Peloponnesian  troops  were  yet  within  their  several  1.11.C.1&. 
states,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  the  Thomi»L' 
Spartan  king,  with  his  little  band  of  self-devoted 
comrades,  and  of  the  retreat  of  the  rest  of  his  army. 
Then  all  hastened  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  where 
Cleombrotus,  brother  of  Leonidas,  took  the  com- 
mand.   But  the  vehemence  of  the  alarm,  which 
spred  on  all  sides,  now  set  selfish  counsels  again 

VOL.   11.  8 
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CHAP.    a£k>at    Shortsighted  through  fear,  the  Peloponne- 
^'"'*     sians  determined  not  to  risk  anything  for  the  pre- 


servation of  Attica,  but  to  contract  their  defence  to 

their  own  peninsula.     Their  first  business  was  to 

occupy,  as  an  advanced  post,  the  difficult  passage  of 

Chand-      the  Scironiau  rocks ;  another  Thermopylae,  by  which 

rehin^'   was  the  Only  road  immediately  from  Attica  into  Pe* 

Greece,     loponttcsus.    Thch  with  eamcst  diligence  they  set 

to  form  strong  lines  across  the  isthmus.     The  peo- 

Herod.  1.    pie  assembled  there  were  the  Lacedaemonians,  Ar- 

S  e  19. 

cadians,  Eleians,  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  Epidauri- 
ans,  Phliasians,  Troezenians,  Hermiooians.  •  These,' 
says  Herodotus,  *  met  in  arms  at  the  isthmus,  in 

*  deepest  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Greece.    The  other 

*  Peloponnesians,  principally  the  Argians  and  Acha- 

*  ians,  were  careless  of  the  event,  or  rather,  if  I  may 
.  *  speak  freely,  they  were  disposed  to  the  party  of  the 

*  enemy.' 

1.8.C.40.  The  fleet,  in  its  hasty  retreat  from  Artemisium» 
had  made  no  stop  till  it  arrived. in  the  bay  of  Sala- 
ijiis,  on  the  Attic  coast.  There  information  met  the 
Athenians,  whose  crews,  now  in  the  fleet,  were  the 
principal  part  of  their  commonwealth,  that  no  force 
was  assemUed  in  Boeotia ;  that  the  Peloponnesians 
had  resolved  to  confine  their  defence  to  their  own 
peninsula ;  that  they  had  begun  their  measures  for 
that  purpose;  that  Attica  thus  was  abandoned  to 
destruction.  The  alarm  was  extreme.  All  that  could 
be  obtained  from  their  allies  W2is  the  assistance  of 
the  fleet,  to  transport  their  families  and  effects  to 
Salamis,  ^gina,  and  Troezen ;  places  less  exposed 
than  Athens,  but  which  expected  only  a  delay  of 
ruin.  Nor  were  the  Athenians  now,  like  the  Greeks 
of  old,  practised  in  wandering,  and  ready  for  migra- 
tion. In  proportion  to  the  established  security  of 
property,  ;and  the  peace  of  domestic  life,  the  dis* 
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ttMs  of  finilies  was  great  At  the  awful  moment  sbct. 
of  abandoning  tficir  country,  a  thousand  anxious  ,,^^^^ 
thou^ts  crowded  upon  every  mind.  In  such  ex- 
cess of  public  misf<ntune»  administration  commonly 
loses  its  powers;  the  people,  as  in  a  shipwreck, 
become  imgovemable  through  de^air*  All  the 
wisdom,  all  the  firmness,  all  the  popularity  of  the 
ablest  statesmen  were  wanted  at  Athens  to  preserve 
ocder^  and  to  inforce  those  measures  which  political 
prudence  required. 

But  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  citizens  Pivt.  rit, 
diat  any  country  ever  boasted,  was  in  banishment.  ^^^'^' 
AiasTEXDXs  son  of  Lysimachus,  of  a  noble  but  not  a 
wealthy  family,  had,  in  early  youth,  been  patronized, 
and  brought  fin-ward  in  public  business,  by  Cleis* 
thenes  the  expeller  of  the  Peisistratids ;  and  he  is 
said,  tx^ther  with  Themistocles,  to  have  held  a 
high  military  command  under  Miltiades,  at  the  bat- 
tie  of  Marathon*    Themistocles,  whose  vast  ambi- 
tion was  controlled  by  no  scruple,  avowed  party 
princij^es.    ^The  gods  forbid,'  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  'that  I  should  be.  in  power,  and  my 
'  friends  no  better  for  it.'    Aristeides,  on  the  con- 
trary, was,  in  public  as  in  private  life,  so  stricdy 
uptight  and   scnqpulously  impartial,  that  the  title 
of  THE  JUST  became  applied  to  him  as  a  common 
appellation.    But  democratical  jealousy,  or  rather 
perhaps  the  ingenuity  of  ambidous  individuals  to 
make  popular  passion  serve  their  private  purposes, 
had  invented  a  peculiar  mode  of  repressing  the  dan- 
gerous superiority  which  great  abilities  and  superior 
character  might  acquire  in  a  republip.    An  assembly 
of  the  people,  by  what  was  called  Ostracism,  voted  Diodor.  i. 
sm  illustrious  citizen  into  banishment  for  five,  ten,  piat'wf/ 
or  twenty  years :  alleging  no  crime,  meaning  no  Th«ni»*- 
punishment,  but  only  guarding  against  the  over- 
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CHAP,    bearing  influence  of  individuals:  ihe  exflc^a  pm- 
^^^^^!!^  perty  and  his  honor  remained  unhurt.    Ariateides 
Herodot.    had  been  thus  banbhed ;  through  the  management^ 
piut?VV   it  is  said,  of  Themistocles :  for  Aristeidea  inclined 
^j^^^  to  the  aristocratical  party ;  opposing  that  increase  of 
the  general  assembly's  power  which  it  had  suited 
the  ambition  of  Themistocles  to  promote.    But,  in 
this  tremendous  crisis  of  the  commonwealtb,  the 
name  of  the  just  Aristeides  began  to  be  mentumed 
among  the  people ;  and  it  became  evident  that  hb 
absence  was  very  generally  regretted.    Themisto- 
cles, whose  capacious  mind  was  never,  by  views  of 
faction,  blinded  to  greater  interests,  caught  at  the 
opportunity  of  popularity,  and  had  the  magnanimity 
himself  to  propose  a  decree  which  would  inaUe  hb 
rival  to  return. 
FLiit.  CiMoK,  son  of  the  great  Mildades,  is  said  also  to 

have  dbtinguished  himself  upon  dib  trying  oocasitm. 
Being,  by  inheritance  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors, 
one  of  the  principal  landed  men  erf*  the  Athenian 
commonwealth,  he  would  not  naturally  be  forward  to 
abandon  hb  country.  But  when  proclamatiQn  was 
made  that  all  should  forthwith  remove  their  families 
and  effects  out  of  Attica,  and  that  every  man  capable 
t>f  bearing  arms  should  immediately  repair  to  hb  du^ 
aboard  the  fleet,  Cimon,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  the 
principal  youths  of  Athens,  marched  in  procession 
through  the  most  public  parts  of  the  city,  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  in  the  citadel.  In  their  hands  they 
carried  their  bridles  (the  ensigns  of  that  military  ser- 
vice to  which  their  birth  and  possessions  had  destined 
them)  and,' with  solemn  rites,  dedicated  these  to  the 
goddess.  Then,  arming  themselves,  the  whole  party 
set  off  fw  the  fleet  at  Salamb  t  not  a  little  incourag* 
ing  the  admiring  citizens  by  this  demanstmtion  of 
confidence  in  the  gods,  and  alacrity  in  devoting 


Cimon. 
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ifceiiiselves  to  that  now  Bervice,  which  thd  present   abct. 
Gfisis  CMf  their  ooantiy  roqnirecL  ^* 

Nor  w««  die  advantages  to  be  derived  from  popa<» 
lar  siq>erBtit]on  neglected.    It  was  believed^  from  Herod.  i. 
antie&t  thnes  in  Athens,  that  a  large  seipent  was  a  fiut/^' 
drrine  guard  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  cita-  i^«»^^* 
del;  and  it  was  an  established  practice  to  place 
cakes^  as  an  ofiering  to  this  reptile,  evoy  new 
moon.    The  chief  priest  of  the  tensile  declared 
that  die  cakes,  whidi  hitherto  had  never  fiauled  to 
be«eaten  by  the  divine  seipeot,  now  remained  un* 
touched :  proof  that  the  godikss  herself  had  forsaken 
the  citadeL    This,  sqns  the  cotemporary  historian^ 
whatever  truth  was  In  it,  not  a  little  contributed  to 
induce  the  Athenians  readily  and  quietly  to  quit 
the  city* 

The  general  business  of  the  confedemcy  was  not 
conducted  either  with  equal  wisdom  or  equal  ^irit. 
The  want  of  one  supreme  authority  was  again  felt 
The  measures  of  the  landforces  were  determined 
by  die  assembly  at  Corinth ;  of  which  the  officers, 
commanding  the  troops  of  the  several  states,  were 
principal  members:  those  of  the  fleet  seem  oot  to  Herod. i. 
have  been  taken  into  the  consideration,  but  remain-  ^'74,^^' 
ed  for  the  commanders  of  the  several  squadrons  to  Diod.8ic. 
decide.    A  council  of  those  commandars  was  held  piatl^' 
fin*  the  purposes.    The  great  question  wats.  Where  "^^b^- 
diey  should  now  await  die  attack  of  that  fleet  from 
which  they  had  been  fl3ring?  Fear  ]H%vailed,  and 
die  majority  were  for  retreating  to  the  Ccxinthian 
isthmiis ;  because  there,  it  was  urged,  if  they  should 
he  defeated,  which  seems  to  have  been  expected, 
dio  the  ships  were  lost,  the  crews  might  escape 
ashore,  and  still  assist  by^Iand  in  the  debnce  of 
thrir  country. 
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cBlAF.       The  Perstao  army  .ineaawhUe,  advaneiog  fion 
;^^^i^  Thebes,  burnt  the  abandoned,  towns  of  The^iie 
Herodot.    and  Platssa;  and,  entering  Attica,  found  no  resist- 
L  teq'.    '  ance  till  they  arrived  at  the.  citadel  of  Athens.  This 
MLcf  14.  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^7  ^'^^  ministers  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  some  of  the  poorer  citizens  unable  to  si;^- 
port  the  expence  of  migration,  and  a  few  others, 
obstinately  addicted  to  that  interpretation  of  the 
Delphian  oz^cle,  which  siq^posed  it  to  declare  ^  that 
the  citadel  should  remain  inexpugnable*    The  city 
was  delivered  to  those  Athenians  of  the  Peisistratid 
party,  who  accompanied  the  Persian  army.     The 
citadel  was  immediately  invested     Terms  w^e 
offered  to  the  besieged  by  the  Peisistratids,  and  ob- 
stinately refused.   After  a  resistance  beyond  expect- 
ation, the  place  ^vas  taken  by  assault,  and  all  within 
put  to  the  sword. 
Herod.  1.       Intelligence  of  this  event,  according  to  the  pio- 
8.C.  56.  ,  ijable  detail  of  Herodotus,  came  to  the  fleet  while 
a  council  of  war  was  sitting.    It  occasioned  such 
alarm,  that  some  of  the  commanders  of  squadrons, 
without  waiting  for  a  decision  of  the  question  before 
them,  hastened  aboard  their  galleys  and  prepared 
for  immediate  flight.    The  rest,  less  panic-struck, 
were  still,  for  the  most  part,  of  (pinion  diat  the  pro- 
l>osed  retteat  to  the  isthmus  should  he  executed 
without  delay.    Night  came  on,  and  all  was  confu- 
sion.   Nothing  can  be  more  consonant  to  the  com- 
mon character  of  human  a&irs,  in  which  little  cir- 
cumstances often  decide  the  greatest  events^  than 
what  the  historian  proceeds  to  relate.    Thtmisto- 
jcles,  returning  to  his  galley,  was  met  by  Mnesiphi-*. 
lus,  an  Athenian  officer  his  particular  friend,  who 
anxiously  asked.  What  was  the  detemunation .  of 
the  council  ?  ^  To  retreat  instantly,^  said  Themkto- 
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des.    *  Then,*  replied  Mnesiphilus,  *  Greece  is  lost ! 

*  for  neither  flie  present  commander,  nor  any  other 

*  man,  mtiII  have  influence  to  keep  the  fleet  together. 
*A1I   will  disperse  to  their  several  homes ;    and, 

*  through  the  folfy  of  her  chiefs,  Greece  is  inslaved 
•for  ever! — ^Is  there  no  possibility  of  persuading 
^Emybiades  to  wiser  measures?'  Touched  by  his 
friend's  earnestness  in  delivering  an  opinion  per- 
fectly coinciding  with  his  own,  the  active  mind  of 
Themistocles  could  not  rest.  Returning  immedi- 
ately to  Eurybiades,  he  prevailed  to  have  another 
councO  hastily  summoned.  Naturally  vehement  in- 
his  temper,  Themistocles  was  forwanl  and  copious 
in  discourse  upon  the  subject,  for  the  consideration 
of  which  the  council  met,  before  it  was  regularly 
proposed  by  Ae  commander-in-chief.  The  Corin- 
thian commander,  Adeimantus,  who  was  as  warmly 
for  different  measures,  interrupting  him,  said,  *  The- 

*  mistocles,  those  who,  at  the  games,  rise  before  their 

*  time,  are  corrected  with  stripes.'  To  so  aflironting 
a  reprimand,  the  Athenian  chief,  with  admirable 
self-command,  calmly  implied,  *  True,  Adeimantus, 

*  but  those  who  neglect  to  ingage  in  the  contest, 

*  never  win  the  crown'*.'  Then,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  he  urged  *  the  importance  of  preser\'ing 

*  Salaims,  -figina,  and  Megara,  which  upon  the  re- 

*  treat  of  the  fleet  must  immediately  fidl ;  the  ad- 

*  vantage  of  Ae  present  station,  a  confined  bay, 
^  which  would  render  both  the  numbers  and  the 
•superior  swiftness  of  the  enemy's  galleys  useless; 

tt  Later  writers,  to  nake  a  better  story,  instead  of  Adei- 
mantus, name  Earjbiades,  and  add  that  be  shook  his  cane  over 
the  head  of  Themistocles,  who  calmly  said, '  Strike,  but  hear 
me.^  Plutarch,  through  an  ioattention  not  nnosnal  with  him, 
has  in  his  Life  of  Themiitoclea  attributed  the  reprimand  to 
Eurybiades,  in  his  Apophthegm?  to  Adeimantus. 
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CHAP*   *  rad'  the  total  want  of  such  advantage  in  any  station 

iljljjll^  '  that  could  be  taken  near  the  Corinthian  isthmus.* 

When  all  this  proved  ineffectual,  he  concluded  with 

declaring,  *  That  if  so  Ettle  regard  was  shown  to 

*  the  Athenian  people,  who  had  risked  eveiything 

*  in  the  Grecian  cause,  their  fleet  would  immediately 

*  withdraw  fix)m  the  confederacy,  and  either  make 

*  terms  with  the  enemy,  or  seek  some  distant  set- 

*  tlement  for  a  people  so  unworthily  treated.'  Eu- 
rybiades,  alarmed,  bent  to  this  argument :  a  majority 
of  the  other  commanders  either  felt  its  force,  or 
were  decided  by  the  Spartan  admiral ;  and  it  was 
determined  to  expect  the  enemy  in  the  bay  of  Sa- 
lamis. 

Herodot.  The  Persian  fleet  had  remained  three  days  in  the 
1. 8.C.  66.  road  of  Artemisium,  to  refresh  the  crews  after  their 
suflerings  by  storms  and  ingagements.  Three  days 
then  brought  them  through  the  Euripus  to  Phale- 
rum,  at  that  time  the  principal  port  of  Athens.  He- 
rodotus supposes  the  Persian  numbers,  by  sea  and 
land,  not  less  than  on  their  first  arrival  at  Sepias  and 
Thermopylae.  For  by  land  they  were  reinforced 
by  the  Malians,  Dorians,  Locrians,  and  Boeotians. 
Their  fleet  was  increased  with  galleys  from  Andros, 
Tenos,  Euboea,  and  other  ilands.  The  recruits  to 
the  landforces  might  easily  supply  the  loss  by  bat- 
tle ;  but  those  to  the  fleet  woidd  scarcely  balance 
the  damage  by  storms,  which  seems  to  have  been 
very  much  greater  than  any  hitherto  suffered  in 
action.  The  fleet  and  army  being  again  met,  a 
council  of  naval  commanders  was  summoned,  to 
consider  whether  the  Grecian  fleet  should  be  attack- 
ed in  its  present  station.  It  is  difiicult  to  determine 
how  far  credit  may  be  due  to  Herodotus's  account 
of  a  Grecian  heroine  in  the  Persian  fleet ;  who  is 
yet  so  mentioned,  in  all  histories  of  the  times,  that 
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she  must  not  be  passed  unnoticed.    It  was  Artemi-    sect. 
sia,  daughter  of  Lygdamis,  a  Halicamassian,  by  a  .^.^^f 
Cretan  lady.    Her  husband  had  been  tyrant  of  Ha-  Herod,  i. 
Ikamassus,  the  native  city  of  Herodotus,  and  he  had  ^*  ^* 
extended  his  command  over  the  neighboring  ilands 
Cos,  Nisyrus,  Calydna.    On  his  death,  Artemisia 
succeeded  to  his  authority.    When  the  orders  of 
the  Persian  court  came  to  the  Asian  Greeks,  to 
prepare  forces  for  the  European  expedition,  she 
fitted   five  galleys,  which  were  confessedly  supe- 
rior to  any  of  that  vast  armament,  except  the  Sido- 
nian ;  and  she  formed  the  extraordinary  resolution 
of  undertaking  herself  the  command  of  this  little 
squadron.     On  joining  the  fleet  in  the  Hellespont^ 
she  was  regularly  admitted  to  her  seat  in  all  coun- 
cils  of  war ;  and  she  acquired  in  a  high  degree,  the 
esteem  of  the  Persian  monarch.    At  the  council 
held  oflf  Phalerum,  she  alone  dissuaded  the  pressed  i.  8.  e*  67. 
attack  of  the  Grecian  fleet    *  Offensive  measures,*     *^* 
she   said,   *  should  be  prosecuted  only  by  land. 

*  There  the  superiority  was  decided,  and  operations 

*  more  certain.  The  fleet  should  be  reserved  as  an 
<  indispensable  attendant  upon  so  immense  an  army, 

*  which  could  not  fail  to  suffer  extremely,  if  by  any 

*  misfortune  it  should  lose  the  means  of  supply  by 
'  sea.    Besides,'   she  added,  ^  the  Greeks  cannot 

*  long  hold  their  present  advantageous  situation ; 
^  for,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  they  have  no  maga- 
'zines  on  the  iland  which  they  occupy,  and  the 
'  main  is  already  yours.  Wait  therefore  only  a  lit* 
'  tie :  you  will  see  them  disperse  of  themselves,  and 

*  all  Greece  will  be  open  to  you.'  This  wise  advice 
was  overruled,  and  it  was  determined  to  attack  the 
Grecian  fleet  next  morning. 

The  Grecian  commanders,  meanwhile,  were  far 
from  being  all  heartily  disposed  to  the  measure  re- 

VOL.  II.  9 
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CHAF.  solved  on.   Eurybiades  appears  to  have  been  a  man 

^'^^'     not  of  great  abilities:  his  authority  therefore,  as 

commander-in-chief  over  forces  from  various  inde- 

pendent  states,  ivas  very  uncertain.    Themistocles 

was  still  fearful  of  the  defection  of  some  of  the 

squadrons ;  and,  to  insure  what,  in  his  judgement, 

was  necessary  for  the  common  good,  he  is  reported 

to  have,  taken  a  very  extraordinary  step*    A  trusty 

jEKhyl.    person  was  sent  to  ^e  Persian  fleet,  with  orders  to 

P^Tio.  ed.  ^y  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Athenian  admiral,  who 

H  wld^?'  was  desirous  of  revolting  to  the  Persians;  that  he 

8.  c  75/   was  therefore  to  give  an  account  of  the  dissensions 

hnf'c?i7.  &niong  the  Grecian  commanders,  and  of  the  mea- 

Twlltft  ^*"^*  likely  to  follow :  adding  that,  if  the  present 

Jirutid.      opportunity  for  destroying  the  whole  Grecian  fleet 

T.^h^^^'  together  should  be  neglected,  such  another  would 

■^        never  be  found.  .  That  very  night  the  Persians 

moved  and  formed  a  semicircle,  from  the  point  of 

Salamis  to  the  port  of  Munychia:  the  Egyptian 

squadron  was  detached  to  block  the  western  pas- 

Diod.  Sic.  sage ;'  and  a  force  was  landed  upon  the  litde  iland 

ytdiyi!^*  Psyttaleia,  between  Salamis  and  the  ports  of  Athens, 

^•7-        to  assist  any  of  the  Persian  vessels,  and  seize  any  of 

146.  '      the  Grecian,  that  might  be  driven  upon  it    For  the 

L8^76.   ^"^®  purpose  the  Attic  shore,  to  a  considerable  ex- 

mt.  Tit.    tent,  Avas  lined  with  troops ;  and  by  daybreak  the 

k  Ariittd.  whole  multitude  of  the  army  was  in  motion ;  those 

whom  no  duty  required,  going,  urged  by  curiosity, 

to  take  their  stand  on  the  adjacent  heights.    The 

most  commodious  eminence  was  chosen  for  the 

monarch   himself,  surrounded  by  his  guards,  and 

attended  by  his  splendid  retinue,  to  view  at  leisure 

the  action  to  insue. 

Herod.  1.       During  these  preparations  of  the  Persians,  Aris- 

k  wq!^'    teides,  then  in  ^gina,  informed  of  the  decree  which 

had  put  a  period  to  hb  exile,  hastened  to  restore  his 
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services  to  his  country ;  and  escaping^  under  fiivor  sect. 
of  the  ni^t,  throc^  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  ^^^^:^: 
fleet,  arrived  at  Sakunis.  Aristeides  wanted  not  Pi«t«  tu. 
magnanimity,  upon  this  great  occasion,  to  lay  aside  j^  ^ud. 
bodi  private  animosity  and  the  animosity  of  faction. 
He  went  directly  to  Themistocles.,  his  rival  and  po- 
litical enemy,  related  what  he  had  seen,  and  offered 
his  assistance  for  anything  useful  to  the  common* 
wealth.  Themistocles  (who  with  a  character  of  far 
less  disinterestedness,  could  yet  equally  command 
his  passions,  and  well  knew  the  value  of  such  assist* 
ance)  jo3rfully  accepting  the  offer,  requested  that 
Aristeides  would  accompany  him  to  the  council  of 
war  then  sitting,  and  deliver  his  information  in  per* 
son ;  which  he  said  would  have  much  more  weight 
than  anything  that  could  be  repeated  by  himself, 
accustomed  as  he  had  been  to  combat  the  military 
and  political  opinions  of  most  of  the  Grecian  com* 
manders.  Aristeides  immediately  complied*  He 
had  scarcely  delivered  his  intelligence,  when  con- 
firmation of  it  came  by  a  captain  of  a  trireme  galley 
of  the  iland  of  Tenos,  who  had  deserted  from  the 
enemy.  Then  at  last,  pressed  by  necessi^,  the 
commanders  with  one  voice  declared  a  determina* 
tion  to  exert  themselves  in  action. 

Among  the  antients,  for  a  naval'ingagement,  a 
small  space  sufficed,  in  comparison  of  what  modern 
fleets  require ;  not  only  because  of  the  smaller  size 
of  their  vessels,  but  still  more  because  of  the  dif- 
ferent manner  of  working  and  fighting  them.  Our 
ships  of  war,  very  deep  as  well  as  large,  and  deriv- 
ing motion  only  from  the  wind,  with  deep  and  open 
seas,  want  lai^  intervals  also  between  ship  and 
ship.  The  antient  galleys,  on  the  contrary,  always 
light  however  large,  and,  in  action,  receiving  im- 
pulse firom  oars  alone,  could  form  and  move  in  ve^ 
close  order,  and  were  not  afi^d  of  narrow  seas* 
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CHAP.  From  their  mode  of  ingagement  also  they  required 
^^j![JJI^  comparatively  little  space.  Our  ships,  whose  artil- 
lery decides  their  battles,  must  bring  their  broad- 
sides to  bear  upon  the  enemy ;  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  to  expose  themselves  in  any  other  direc* 
tion.  They  ingage  therefore,  according  to  the  sea* 
phrases,  closehauled  to  the  wind,  and  with  the  line 
of  battle  formed  ahead.  But  the  antients,  whose 
principal  weapon  was  a  strong  beak  of  brass  or  iron 
projecting  from  the  stem  of  the  galley,  advanced 
to  ^e  attack  always  with  the  line  of  battle  formed 
abreast.  The  greatest  advantage  one  galley  could 
obtain  over  another,  was  to  bring  its  head  to  bear 
directly  upon  the  enemy's  broadside ;  the  next,  to 
gain  the  means  of  an  oblique  impulse,  which  might 
dash  away  some  of  his  oars.  By  the  success  of  the 
former  attempt  a  galley  was  often  sunk ;  by  that  of 
the  other  it  became  unmanageable,  till  the  lost  w 
damaged  oars  could  be  replaced ;  and  this  gave  op- 
portunity for  the  more  decisive  attack  with  the  beak. 
Hence  the  importance  of  oars  in  actions :  by  them 
alone  attacks  could  be  made,  warded,  or  avoided  in 
every  direction.  But  Themistocles  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  conceive  the  full  advantage  thus 
to  be  obtained.  Missile  weapons  were  much  used 
by  all  nations ;  but  it  had  been  hitherto  the  great 
object  of  the  Greeks  to  grapple  ship  to  ship.  The 
ingagement  then  resembled  an  action  by  land ;  and 
the  superiority  of  the  heavy-armed  spldier  on  the 
deck,  carried  the  day.  It  seems  to  have  been  pardy 
on  this  account,  that  the  Persian  commanders  had 
added  thirty  men,  of  their  best  national  troops,  to 
the  ordinary  complement  of  heavy^armed  in  every 
galley  of  their  fleet ;  and  they  seem  to  have  depend- 
ed much  on  this  increase  of  strength  for  certain^ 
of  victory.  The  discernment  of  Themistocles,  ap- 
parently instructed  by  observation  in  the  various 
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actimis  off  Artemisiutn,  led  him  to  a  contrary  prin*  sect. 
ciple :  he  would  depend  less  upon  anns  wielded  by  „^^^ 
the  hands  of  individuals  than  upon  the  vessel  itself 
as  one  great  and  powerful  weapon,  or  a  squadron, 
as  a  combination  of  such  weapons.  It  was,  with 
this  view,  important  to  have  his  vessels  light  and 
miincumbered.  He  therefore  reduced  the  comple- 
ment of  soldiers  in  each  trireme  to  eighteen;  of 
whom  fourteen  «nly  were  heavy-armed,  and  four 
bowmen**. 

Since  the  retreat  from  Artemisium,  the  Grecian 
fleet  had  been  very  considerably  reinforced.    The 
Lacedaemonians  had  added  six  triremes,  to  their  for-  Herod,  i. 
mer  ten :  the  Athenian  squadron  was  increased  to  a  |'  ^^* 
hundred  and  eighty :  some  had  been  gained  from  c.  as. 
other  states:  a  few  from  the  ilands:  and  the  total  p^^.ti! 
number  of  triremes  was  now  three  hundred  and  Herodfi. 
eighty.    The  triremes  of  the  Persian  fleet  are  said  7.  c.89.& 
to  have  been  more  than  a  thoiisand:  according  to  i.8:c.66. 
Herodotus,   they  were   above  thirteen  hundred'^. 
Should  exa^eration  be  suspected,  even  in  the  low- 

^  These  nwiiben  we  haye  only  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch, 
who,  being  neither  soldier  nor  seaman,  meerlj  states  t^e  fact. 
It  receiyes  bowerer  confirmation  from  Thucydides  and  Xeno* 
plioD ;  and,  as  occasion  will  occur  hereafter  more  particularly 
to  obsenre,  they  explain  the  purpose  of  the  alteration. 

^  The  passage  of  .^schylus,  which  mentions  the  number  of 
die  Persian  galleys,  both  as  it  stands  in  all  the  editions  of  iiis 
worics,  and  in  Plutych's  Life  of  Themistocles,  seems  cleariy 
enough  in  itself  to  say  that  they  were  in  all  but  a  thousand ; 
yet  the  commentators  and  translators  have  been  generally  de- 
firoQS  of  straining  it  to  mean  that,  to  make  the  total,  the  two 
himdred  and  seven,  which  the  poet  mentions  as  the  swiftest  of 
the  fleet,  should  be  added  to  the  thousand.  See  Stanley's  note. 
Plato  says  the  Persian  fleet  was  ^iXiwv  xeu  irt  aXsovaiv  (1) ;  an 
expression  sufficiently  indicating  that  he  did  not  believe  it  to 
have  been  of  many  more  than  a  thousand.  According  to  i£schy- 
lus,  the  Grecian  triremes  were  only  three  hundred.  It  is  not 
Imposdble  bat  Herodotus  might  have  collected  more  accurate 
infonnatioD  of  the  numbers  furnished  by  the  several  states. 
(l)DeLe(.l.  3.p.  699.t.2. 
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CHAP,    est  repent,  it  is  yet  litde  reascmably  to  be  doubted 
^"^'     but  the  fleet  under  Xerxes,  however  inferior  in  die 


size  and  quality  of  the  vessels,  exceeded,  in  the 
number  of  men  which  it  bore,  any  other  naval  arma* 
ment  ever  assembled  in  the  world. 

Confident  therefore  in  their  strength,  and  urged 
by  the  common  necessity  of  invaders  to  push  vigor- 
ous measures,  the  Persians  were  impatient  fc^  deci- 
sion.   Accident  seems  to  have  made  the  Greeks  at 
last  the  assailants;  and  thus  perhaps  contributed 
not  a  litde  to  the  greatness  of  their  success.    By 
ix>d^.      daybreak,  it  is  said  on  the  twentieth  of  October,  in 
Ann.  Thu.  the  fouT  hundred  and  eightieth  year  before  the 
Christian  era,  they  had  formed  their  fleet  in  order 
Herod.  1.   of  batde.    The  Athenians,  on  the  right,  were  op- 
^K-hyi'    posed  to  the  Phenician  squadron ;  the  Lacedaemo- 
Pen.        nians,  on  the  left,  to  the  Ionian.    As  the  sun  rose, 
trumpets  sounded,  paeans  were  sung,  and  the  Gre- 
cian leaders  endevored  by  all  means  to  excite  that 
animation   among  their  people,  which  their  own 
divided  and  hesitating  counsels  had  so  tended  to 
flerodot.    repress.     A  trireme  galley,  returning  firom  ^gina, 
'IfiBchi^*  excluded  from  the  Grecian  fleet  by  the  enemy's 
Pert.        line,  and  nevertheless  endevoring  to  pass,  was  at- 
i.i^'c.s^.  tacked.    An  Athenian  galley  commanded  by  Amei* 
nias,  brother  of  the  poet  iEschylus,  advanced  to 
her  rescue :  others  followed :  then  the  iEginetans 
moved,  and  the  batde  soon  became  general. 

The  onset  was  vigorous  on  both  sides.  But  space 
did  not  suffice  for  the  Persians  to  bring  their  whole 
fleet  regularly  into  action,  nor  for  the  Phenicians, 
in  particular,  to  profit  from  the  superior  swiftness 
of  their  galleys  and  iskill  of  their  seamen.  The 
Athenians  and  i£ginetans  therefore,  after  a  sharp 
contest,  broke  the  part  of  the  Persian  line  first  in- 
gaged.  Numbers  of  galleys,  yet  out  of  action,  press- 
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ed  to  its  support  Among  the  various  nations  who  8|x;t. 
composed  the  Persian  fleet,  commanded  in  chief  by  ^^^.^^ 
Persian  officers  litde  versed  in  naval  business,  while 
die  vast  army  which  lin4ll  the  Attic  shore,  with  the 
soverein  of  the  East  at  its  head,  were  witnesses  of  the 
scene,  zeal  itself  contributed  to  disorder.  Damage 
and  loss  of  oars,  and  wounds  in  the  hull  from  the 
beaks  of  their  own  galleys,  indued ;  while  the  Athe- 
nians and  i£ginetans,  forgetting  their  late  enmity,  or 
xemembering  it  only  as  an  incentive  to  generous  emu- 
lation, with  the  most  animated  exertion  preserved 
the  steadiest  discipline.  Shortly  the  sea  itself  became 
scarcely  visible  for  the  quantity  of  wreck  and  float- 
ing bodies  which  covered  it.  Such  is  the  strong 
expression  of  the  poet  who  himself  fought  in  the 
Athenian  squadron.  In  the  niean  time  the  business 
was  easier  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  other  Greeks 
in  the  left  wing.  Some  of  the  Ionian  officers  exert- 
ed themselves  to  earn  the  favor  of  the  monarch 
whom  they  served ;  but  others  were  zealously  dis- 
posed to  the  cause  of  the  confederates.  The  con- 
fusion, thus  and  variously  otherwise  arising  in  the 
Persian  fleet,  spred,  and  rapidly  became  general  and 
extreme.  All  their  galleys  Which  could  disingage 
themselves  fled.  Some  were  taken :  many  were  Herodot. 
sunk ;  and  numbers  of  the  crews,  inland  men,  un-  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^' 
practised  in  swimming,  were^drowned.  Among 
those  who  perished  were  very  many  of  high^rank, 
who  had  been  forward  to  distinguish  themselves,  in 
this  new  species  of  war,  under  their  monarch's  eye. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Ariabignes,  brother  of 
Xerxes,  and  admiral  of  the  fleet,  was  among  the 
killed ;  but  he  is  not  mentioned  by  iBschylus.  For- 
ty Grecian  galleys  are  said  to  have  been  sunk,  or  oiod.  Sic. 
otiierwise  destroyed;  but  the  crews  mostiy  saved  ^•^^••^•^•* 
themselves  aboard  other  ships,  or  on  the  neighbor* 
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CHAP,  ing  friendly  shore  of  Salamis.  When  the  rout  was 
^"^*  become  total,  Aristeides,  landing  on  Psjrttaleia  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  Athenians,  put  all  the  Per- 
sians there  to  the  sword  i*  under  the  very  eye  of 
Xerxes,  who,  with  his  immense  army  around  him, 
could  afford  them  no  assistance. 

In  considering  Herodotus's  account  of  this  cele- 
brated sea-fight,  we  find  not  less  reason,  than  on 
former  occasions,  to  praise  his  scrupulous  honesty 
and  modesty.  His  narrative  is  dubious  and  incom- 
plete, as  all  faithful  narratives  of  great  battles  must 
be,  unless  some  eye-witness,  very  peculiarly  quali- 
fied by  knowlege  and  situation,  be  the  relater.  We 
cannot  therefore  but  regret,  not  indeed  that  -^chy- 
lus  was  a  poet,  but  that  prose-writing  was  yet  in  his 
zjge  so  litde  common,  that  his  poetical  sketch,  of 
.  this  great  transaction  is  the  most  authoritative,  the 
clearest,  and  the  most  consistent,  of  any  that  has 
passed  to  posterity.  Concerning  a  day,  however,  so 
glorious,  so  singularly  interesting  to  Greece,  and 
particularly  to  Athens,  anecdotes  would  undoubtedly 
abound ;  and  an  historian,  a  few  years  only  later, 
desirous  to  shine  in  description  rather  than  to  relate 
the  truth,  could  not  have  wanted  materials.  Anec- 
dotes indeed  of  particular  circumstances  in  great 
battles  may  often  be  authenticated;  and  to  tfiose 
^  Herodotus  has  chiefly  confined  himself;  avoiding  a 
detail  of  the  battle  at  large,  with  an  express  declara- 
tion that  he  could  obtain  none  upon  which  he  could 
rely.  Among  his  anecdotes,  one  is  too  remarkable 
and  of  too  much  fame  to  be  omitted.  The  queen 
Hcrodot.  ^f  Halicamassus,^ter  showing  extraordinary  brave- 
88^'&  93^'  ry  during  the  action,  being  among  the  last  who  fled, 
was  closely  pursued  by  the  Athenian  galley  which 
Ameinias  commanded.  In  this  extremity,  at  a  loss 
for  other  refuge,  she  suddenly  turned  against  the 
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nearest  galley  of  the  Persian  fleet,  which  happened  sect. 
to  be  that  of  Damasithymus,  prince  of  Calynda  in  ^• 
Liycia,  with  whom  she  is  said  *to^  have  been  upon 
terms  not  of  perfect  friendship:  and,  taking  him 
totally  imprepared  for  such  an  attempt,  the  stroke 
of  the  beak  of  her  galley,  against  jthe  side  of  his, 
was  so  violent  and  so^well  aimed,  that  the  Calyndian 
prince  instantly  sunk  with  his  crew.  Ameinias,  in 
the  hurry  of  the  moment,  without  means  for  inquiry, 
concluding  from  what  he  had  se^n,  that  Artemisia's 
galley  was  either  one  of  the  confederate  fleet,  or  one 
that  had  deserted  to  it,  turned  his  pursuit  toward 
other  vessels,,  and  the  queen  of  Halicamassus  escap- 
ed. According  to  Herodotus,  tho,  in  this  instance, 
we  shall  have  difiiculty  to  give  him  intire  credit, 
Xerxes,  from  the  shore  where  he  sat,  saw,  admired, 
and  applauded  the  exploit. 

It  is  indeed  impossible  here  not  to  wish  for  those 
Persian  histories  of  these  great  events,  which  pro- 
bably once  existed,  and  which  a  learned  orientalist 
of  our  own  country  would  flatter  us  with  the  hope 
pf  still  recovering** :  but  most  we  wish  for  them 
when  the  Persian  counsels  become  particularly  in- 
teresting, of  which  the  Grecian  hbtorian  has  under- 
taken to  give  a  detail  that  could  not  come  to  him 
duly  authenticated.  Not  that  an  author  under  a 
despotic  monarchy,  who  often  must  not  publish 
what  he  knows  or  believes,  and  sometimes  may  not 
dare  even  to  inquire,  could  be  put  in  any  general 
competition  with  a  republican  writer,  who  not  only 
might  inquire,  everywhere  and  speak  anything,  but 
.has  actually  manifested  his  free  impartiality  by  re- 
lating, with  the  ingenuous  severity  of  a  reproving 
friend,  the  disgraces  of  his  fellowcountrymen,  and 

>^  Richardson's  Dissertfttion  on  the  Languages,  &c.  of  the 
Eastern  Nations. 
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CHAP,    by  liberal  and  frequent  eulogy  of  their  enenues.  We 
^"'*     mi^t  however  possibly  draw,  even  from  the  flatterer 


of  a  despot,  some  information  of  which  the  total 
wreck  of  Persian  lltterature  hath  deprived  us.    Yet 
the  Greeks  were  not  without  considerable  means  of 
information,  often  even  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Per- 
sian court    The  eunuchs  of  tfie  palace,  the  persons 
perhaps  mo6t  intimate  about  the  monarch  (for,  ac- 
Xenoph.     cording  to  Xenophon,  even  the  great  Cyrus  prefer- 
C]|Top«d.   ^^  eunuchs  for  his  confidents)  were  of  any  nation 
rather  than  Persian.     Seme  of  them  were  Greeks ; 
at  least  bom  among  the  Greeks,  tho  mostly  perhaps 
Herod.  1,   of  foreiu  orifiin  as  of  servile  condition.    Herodotus 

p     gt      I  Ail  '^ 

106,' iCN^  mentions  a  Greek  of  Chios,  who  acquired  great 
wealth  by  the  infamous  traffic  of  castrated  boys. 
One  of  these,  Hermotimus,  bom  at  Pedasa  in  the 
territory  of  Halicaraassus,  was  in  high  fevor  with 
Xerxes,  attended  him  into  Greece,  and,  both  before 
and  after  that  expedition,  was  employed  in  aflairs  in 
Asia  Minor  which  would  lead  him  to  communica- 
tion with  the  principal  Greeks  of  that  country. 
Refugee  Greeks  moreover,  fix)m  the  various  repub- 
lics, continually  swarmed  about  the  courts  of  the 
Persian  satraps,  and  even  of  the  monarch  himself; 
so  that,  altho  the  speeches,  which  Herodotus  puts 
into  the  mouths  of  Persian  cabinet-counsellors, 
must  be  as  fictitious  as  those  which  Livy  attributes 
to  his  fellowcountrymen  at  the  head  of  armies,  yet 
large  means  were  certainly  open,  for  Greeks  of  rank 
and  character,  to  know  the  manners  of  the  Persian 
great,  and  even  to  pry  into  the  politics  of  the  em- 
pire, as  far  perhaps  as  the  Persians  themselves :  for 
under  a  despotic  government  the  counseb  which 
direct  the  greatest  aiSairs  are  generally  open  to  very 
few. 
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After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  however,  the  transac-    sect. 
tions  of  public  notoriety  bespeak,  in  a  great  degree,  ,^^J^^ 
the  counsels  that  directed  them.    The  defeat  of  the 
fleet  necessarily  deranged  the  measures  of  the  Per- 
sian commanders.    No  port  was  near,  capable  of 
protecting  its  shattered  and  disheartened,  but  still 
laige  remains.    Phalerum,  then  the  principal  har- 
bor of  Athens,  could  not  contain  half  its  numbers. 
A  hasty  order,  of  the  very  night  after  the  ingage-  Herod,  i. 
ment,  directed  it  to  go  immediately  for  the  Helles-  ^'  ^  ^^' 
pont    Day  broke,  and  the  Greeks,  who  expected  a  c.  m.  a^ 
renewal  of  the  action,  looked  in  vain  for  an  enemy*  ^^'    , 
Quick  detennination  of  new  measures  was  then  Machji. 
necessary  for  the  Persian  army;  which,  having  no  ^^  j 
sufficient  magazines  in  the  country,  was,  by  the  de-  8.c.  lis. 
parture  of  the  fleet,  reduced,  with  its  atten^ng  mul- 
titudes, to  immediate  danger  of  starving.    In  a  few 
days  it  fell  back  into  the  rich  and  friendly  province 
of  Boeotia,  and  thence  shortly  into  Thessaly. 

Probably  the  punishment  of  Athens,  with  the  i.  s.  cioo. 
submission  of  so  many  other  provinces,  were,  in  ^•^' 
the  Persian  council,  held  sufficient,  if  not  to  satisfy 
the  monarch's  hope^  of  glory,  yet  to  prevent  the  im- 
putation of  disgrace,  and  perhaps  even  to  form 
some  shadowy  claim  to  honor.  The  defeat  of  the 
fleet  would  be  of  coiu^e  attributed  to  the  faults  of 
the  immediate  commanders,  and  to  the  defects  and 
inferiority  to  be  expected  in  an  armament,  not  pro- 
perly Persian,  but  composed  almost  intirely  of  the 
conquered  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  spoil  of 
Athens,  and  among  it  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton,  were  sent  as  trophies,  to  mark  to  the 
interior  provinces  the  exploits  of  that  prodigious 
armament,  which  had  so  diminished  their  popula- 
tion and  exhausted  their  wealth.  The  afiairs  of  the 
empire  might  require  the  presence  of  the  prince. 
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CHAP.  The  conquered  countries  were  not  yet  so  fiur  setded 
^^Jl^JI^  that  it  could  be  particularly  agreeable  to  a  young 
monarch,  by  education  and  by  disposition  probably 
not  much  eidier  a  warrior  or  a  man  of  business,  to 
pass  the  winter  among  them.  To  support  all  his 
forces  there,  during  the  stormy  season,  even  had 
he  still  had  command  of  the  sea,  would  have  been 
impossible.  Xerxes  was  therefore  to  return  into 
Asia ;  but  the  projects  of  conquest  were  not  to  be 
yet  abandoned.  Three  hundred  thousand  men  were 
chosen  from  the  whole  army,  to  remain  under  the 
command  of  Mardonius ;  who,  with  that  force,  un- 
dertook to  complete  the  reduction  of  Greece  in  the 
Herod.  1.  following  Summer.  The  rejected  multitude  were 
iEachjL '  to  return  with  all  haste  into  Asia ;  urged  by  the 
***"•  prospect  of  famine,  and  the  apprehension  that  the 
approach  of  winter  might  totally  bar  the  passage  of 
the  mountains  and  rivers  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace^ 
Herodot.  Of  the  three  himdred  thousand  selected  by  Mardo-' 
»*•  »«p-  nius,  sixty  thousand  under  Artabazus  were  to  march 
as  a  guard  to  the  royal  person  as  far  es  the  Helles- 
pont. These  were  perhaps,  among  the  innumera- 
ble crowds  of  various  nations  and  languages  who 
attended,  or  endevored  to  attend,  the  monarch's 
retreat,  those  who  alone  deserved  the  name  of  sol- 
diers. Of  these,  as  of  soldiers  forming  a  guard 
necessary  to  the  prince's  dignity  and  even  safety, 
some  care  was  probably  taken.  The  rest  suffered 
beyond  description,  from  the  haste  of  the  march, 
and  an  almost  total  want  of  magazines :  for  the  in- 
vasion only  had  been  considered ;  the  retreat  was 
unprovided  for.'  The  disorderly  multitude  therefore 
lived  by  rapine,  from  friends  equally  and  foes  ;  but 
all  was  insufficient.  Other  sustenance  failing,  they 
ate  the  very  grass  from  the  ground,  and  the  bark, 
and  even  leaves  from  the  trees ;  and,  as  the  histo- 
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Aau  with  emphatical  simplicity^  says,  ^they  left   sect. 
'  iK^iiig.'    Dysenteries  and  pestilenthd  fevers  seiz-  ,^^.3;^ 
ed  whom  fiunine  spared.    Numbers  were  left  sick 
in  the  tawns  of  Thessaly,  Paeonia,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace,  with  arbitrary  orders,  little  likdy  to  be  dili- 
gently obeyed,  that  support  and  attend^oice  should 
be  provided  for  thenu    On  the  forty-fifth  day  from  4  Dec. 
the   commencement  of   his  march    in  Thessaly,  ^•^'*^^' 
Xerxes  reached  the  Hellespont;  with  an  escort 
which,  compared  with  the  prodigious  numbers  a 
few  months  before  under  his  command  there,  might 
be  called  nothing^.    The  bridges  were,  already  de- 
stroyed by  storms  and  the  violence  of  the  current ; 
but  the  fleet  was  arrived'^.    Artabazus  immediately  Herod,  i. 
marched  his  detachment  back  toward  Macedonia.  ^  ^'  ^^* 
The  monarch  proceeded  to  Sardis* 


APPENJDIX  TO  THE  EIGHTH  CHAPTER. 

0/  the  jirUieni  Ship4  of  War. 

The  form  of  the  antient  galleys  of  war,  the  trireme   appen- 
and  quinquereme,  and  especially  the  arrangement  ,^1^ 
of  the  rowers,  have  been  much  objects  of  inquiry 
and  much  of  imagination,  but  remsdn  yet  very  un- 

»  .  .  .  .  <ir^i7wv  ^  tffonii^  oCiw  lUpi^  ds  sJrai.— Herodot. 
18.C.  U5. 

.  ^7  Herodotus  is  not  amoog  the  reputable  fablers  who  report 
that  Xerxealn  his  retreat,  without  an  army,  without  a  fleet,  and 
almost  without  an  attendant,  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  a  cock- 
boat He  tells  indeed  another  story,  not  perhaps  wholly  unde-. 
servii^  attention,  as  a  specimen  of  tales  circulated  in  Greece 
concerning  these  extraordinary  transactions;  tho  he  declares 
for  himself  that  he  did  not  believe  it.  The  curious^  may  find  it 
la  the  1 18th  and  1 19tb  chapters  of  his  8th  book. 
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CHAP,  certaid*  The  most  satisfactoiy  conjectures  ths^  I 
^'"^'  have  met  with,  by  far,  are  those  of  general  Melvill,* 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  go- 
vernor PownalPs  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Antiqui- 
ties. Along  the  waist  of  the  galley,  according  to  the 
general's  supposition,  from  a  little  above  the  water's 
edge,  a  gallery  projected  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees.  In  this  the  upper  rowers  were  disposed, 
checkered  with  the  lower.  Space  for  them  beii^  thus 
gained,  partly  by  elevation,  pardy  by  lateral  projec- 
tion, those  of  the  highest  tier  were  not  too  much 
above  the  water  to  work  tfieir  oars  with  effect.  The 
general  says  he  has  been  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that 
this  was  the  real  form  of  the  antient  gallep  of  war 
by  representations  of  them,  tho  imperfect,  in  antient 
paintings  and  reliefs,  which  he  has  seen  in  Italy* 
He  has  not  specified  those  paintings  and  reliefs. 
There  were,  in  the  collection  at  Portici,  pictures  of 
sea  ingagements,  but  so  damaged  that  when  there 
in  the  year  1788, 1  was  unable  myself  to  discern  the 
parts  of  the  vessels,  so  as  to  judge  at  all  whether  they 
might  confirm  or  confute  the  general's  notions.  The 
most  perfect  antient  monument  to  the  purpose  that . 
ever  fell  in  my  way,  was  a  marble  fiagment  of  a 
bireme  in  high  relief,  preserved  in  the  Vatican  mu- 
seum at  Rome.  It  had  the  incorrectness  usual  in  the 
representations  of  such  objects  by  the  antient  sculp- 
tors, but  It  nevertheless,  in  my  opinion,  went  far  to 
show  that  the  general's  idea  was  well  founded. 
Winkelman,  in  his  treatise  on  this  monument,  has 
blundered,  as  might  be  expected  of  a  closet  critic, 
pretending  to  dissert  on  rowing  without  ever  hav- 
ing handled  an  oar.  • 

In  the  account  of  a  voyage  round  the  world  in 
1767,  and  following  year$,  by  de  Pag^s,  a^  officer 
of  the  French  navy,  there  is  a  description  oi  a  ves- 
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sel  of  the  ilands  of  the  western  verge  of  the  Pacific  appbn- 
ocean,  the  principle  of  which  is  exactly,  and  the  ^^^^^ 
construction  very  nearly,  what  general  MelvUl  has 
imagined  for  the  antient  war-galley.  De  Pag^ 
himself,  apparently  a  diligent  officer,  and  a  liberal 
and  candid  writer,  seems  to  have  had  litde  classical 
learning,  and  has  not  indicated  that  he  had  himself 
any  idea  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  ship  of  war  while  he 
was  describing  what  seems  to  have  been  so  nearly 
the  very  thing.    *  The  vessel,'  he  says,  *  called 

*  booanga^^  (Fn  bonanga)  is  perhaps  but  an  inlarge- 
^  ment  of  ^at  of  the  Marian  ilands,  described  in 

*  lord  Anson's  voyage.  .  It  is  a  sort  of  very  long 
^  decked  canoo  or  periagua.  The  hull  does  not  rise 
f  more  than  a  foot  above  the  water.    The  upp^- 

*  works,  raised  upon  it,  are  extremely  light,  much 

*  ]&e  those  of  our  old  shebecks.    It  consists  of  a 

*  double  gallery  of  bamboo,  each  two  feet  wide, 

*  running  nearly  the  length  of  the  vessel,  leaving  a 

*  small  space  beyond  it,  both  at  head  and  stem. 

*  The  first  gallery,  ranging  against  the  gunwale,  on 
f  its  outside,  is  about  eighteen  inches  higher  than 

*  the  deck :  the  second,  ranging  against  the  first, 

*  outward,  rises  only  about  a  foot  above  it    The 

*  first  gallery  is  supported  by  knees  fixed  to  the  up- 

*  per  works :  the  second  by  knees  fixed  to  timbers 

*  ptojecting  beyond  the  upper  works.    Thus  there 

*  are  three  rows  of  rowers  on  each  side,  whose  row- 
^  locks  are  disposed  like  the  portholes  in  a  ship's 

*  aide,  the  highest  over  the  lowest,  and  the  middle 
*'  tier  between.    The  highest  oars  thus  sufficiendy 

*  overstretch  the  lowest,  so  as  not  to  interfere  in 
<  stroke  with  them ;  and  the  middle  tier  avoids  in- 
'  terference  with  either,  by  taking  the  middle  of  the 

*  interval  between  every  two  oars  of  ihe  upper  and 

*  lower.' 
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CHAP.  Thus  far  the  description  is  almost  exactly  general 
^"^*  Melvill's  of  the  antient  war-galley,  De  Pag^s  pro- 
ceeds then  to  notice  an  inconvenience  of  the  con- 
trivance, which  the  antients  probably  obviated,  tho 
probably  otherwise  than  the  ilanders  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.     ^  Each  row,'  he  says,   '  containing  from 

*  twenty  to  twenty-five  rowers,  the  utmost  attention 
<  would  be  constandy  required  to  trimming,  if  the 

*  inconvenience  of  overbalancing  was  not  remedied 
^  thus :  at  about  the  distance  of  a  sixth  of  the  length 
^  of  the  vessel  from  its  head  and  from  its  stem,  are 
f  fixed,  across  it,  two  large  bamboos,  projecting  from 

*  twenty  to  twenty- five  feet  on  each  side.  At  each 
'  end  of  these,  psu^lel  to  the  vessel's  side,  are  fixed 
^  two  or  three  other  bamboos,  whose  buoyancy,  as- 

*  sisted  by  so  long  a  lever,  prevents  any  considerable 

*  heeling,  whether  from  wind,  or  from  defective 
^  trimming ;  and,  in  fine  weather,  they  serve  as  a 
^fourth  bench  for  rowers,  who  however  use  noi 
^  oars,  but  paddles.' 

The  autiior  adds,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
swiftness  of  these  vessels,  tho  the  oars  are  of  awk- 
ward foitn,  and  the  rower  is  too  near  the  rowlock 
to  make  the  most  advantage  of  his  lever. 

The  Mahometan  Indians,  who  have  eternal  en- 
mi^  with  the  Spanish  Indians  of  the  Philippine 
ilands,  are  those  whom  he  mentions  as  principally 
using  them. 
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CHAPTER  IX- 

History  of  Greece,  from  the  Battle  of  Salakis  to 
the  Conclusion  of  the  Persian  Invasion. 


SECTION  I. 

lUhtm  ^  tht  AtherUant  to  their  Couniry,  Mtaturu  of  the  Grecian 
ftui.  DtdUation  to  tht  Gods  for  the  Victory  at'SakmUi.  Honors 
paid  to  tlupietoeles.  RevoU  of  ChakMufram  the  Ptrsimu.  Siege 
ofPctideea  ly  Artabatus. 

Xhe  various  affections  of  Grecian  minds  after  so 
l^lorious,  so  important,  so  unexpected  a  victory  as 
that  of  Salamis,  and  the  consequent  hasty  retreat  of  §^0.480. 
that  numberless  army,  the  means  of  resistance  to  ^^''^-^^ 
which  seemed  beyond  human  calculation,  may  in 
some  degree  be  conceived,  but  can  .scarcely  in  any 
degree  be  described.     It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Peisistratid  Athenians,  or  any  Persian  garrison,  re- 
mained in  Athens.    That  city  and  its  whole  terri- 
t(My  seem  to  have  been  recovered  without  a  struggle. 
Much  difference  of  opinion  and  much  debate  arose  Herod,  i. 
among  the  Grecian  commanders,  concerning  the  ®-  ^-  ^^• 
measures  next  to  be  taken  by  the  confederate  fleet. 
It  was  proposed  to  pursue  the  Persians  to  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  at  once  crush  the  naval  power  of  the 
empire,  which  would  render  its  gigantic  landforce 
less  formidable  to  a  country  scarcely  to  be  success- 
fully invaded  without  a  cooperating  fleet.    This  was 
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overruled^  But  the  most  powerful  naval  annament 
that  Greece  had  ever  yet  assembled,  flushed  with 
unhoped-for  success,  would  not  immediately  rest* 
Many  of  the  ilanders  were  obnoxious  for  their  for- 
Herod.  1.  wardness  in  the  Persian  cause.  It  was  determined 
112!^^^'  to  exact  a  fine  from  them  to  be  applied  to  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  war.  Themistocies,  whose  great 
qualities  were  sullied  by  a  sordid  attention  to  his 
private  interest,  is  ssdd  on  this  occasion  to  have  fill- 
ed his  own  coffers  through  die  influence  which  his 
high  command  and  high  reputation  procured  him. 
The  Parians,  we  are  told,  avoided  all  public  pay- 
ment through  a  bribe  to  the  Athenian  commander. 
The  Andrians  alone,  of  the  ilanders  on  the  Euro- 
pean side  of  the  iEgean,  resolutely  refused  to  pay 
anything.  Siege  was  in  consequence  laid  to  their 
principal  town,  but  without  effect ;  and  the  fleet 
returned  to  Salamis. 

Winter  now  approached,  with  a  political  calm, 
which  for  a  long  time  had  been  little  expected  by  the 
confederate  Greeks.  Gratitude  to  the  gods,  for  the 
great  deliverance  obtained,  was  among  the  first  emo- 
tions of  the  public  mind.  It  was  usual,  after  a  victory, 

^  It  appears  difficult  to  determine  wliat  should  be  thought  of 
the  story  told  by  Herodotus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Plutarch, 
and  supported  in  some  degree  by  the  authority  of  Thucydi- 
des  (I),  of  a  message  sent  by  Themlstocles  to  Xerxes,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  intention  of  the  Greeks,  aAer  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis, to  send  their  fleet  to  destroy  the  bridges  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  interrupt  his  return  into  Asia.  Herodotus  mentions  it  as 
an  act  of  treachery,  or  at  least  of  selfish  policy ;  and  were  it 
npt  ftr  the  support  derived  from  the  slight  mention  of  the  cir- 
cumstance by  Thucydides,  some  incoherence  in  Herodotus^s 
detail  would  lead  to  suspect  that  it  was  a  mere  fabrication  of 
the  adverse  faction  at  Athens.  Nepos  and  Plutarch,  on  the 
other  hand,  commend  the  deed  as  an  act  of  the  most  refined, 
but  the  most  patriotic  policy. 

(1)  Herodet.l.  8.  c.  108, 109,  110.  Com.  Nep.  &  Plat.  vit.  Themitt. 
Thucyd.  I.  1.  c.  137. 
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to  select  some  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  the 
spoU,  to  be  offered,  by  the  name  of  Acrothinia,  first-  ^  ^  ^ 
fruits,  to  the  supposed  propitious  deities.  On  the  pre-  Herod.T 
sent  occasion  three  Phenician  trireme  galleys  were  ^'^'^^^' 
first  chosen*  One  was  dedicated  in  Salamis  to  the 
hero  Ajax ;  another  at  the  promontory  Sunium,  pro- 
bably to  Minerva*  J  and  the  third  at  the  Corinthian 
isthmus  to  Neptune**  Other  offerings  required  more 
preparation*,  A  statue,  twelve  cubits  high,  holding  c.  m. 
m  one  hand  a  galley's  prow,  was  dedicated  to  Apollo 
at  Delphi.  The  oracle  there  demanded  a  particular 
acknowlegement  from  the  iEginetans;  because,  it  - 
is  said,  in  the  glorious  contest  of  Salamis,  they 
had  excelled  all  the  other  Greeks.  Those  ilanders 
gladly  received  the  honorable  testimony,  and  $ent 
to  Delphi  a  brazen  mast,  adorned  with  three  stars  of 
gold.  These  public  dedications  being  made  or  de- 
creed, the  remaining  booty  ^vas  divided.  The  fleet 
then  proceeded  to  the  isthmus,  where  another  cere- 
mony, of  established  practice  among  the  Greeks^ 
remained  to  be  performed.  Honors  were  to  be  de- 
creed, first  and  second,  for  merit  in  the  war'.  Thd 
chiefs  of  the  several  states  delivered  their  opinions 
in  writing  upon  the  altar  of  Neptune.  Every  one 
gave  the  first  vote  for  himself;  but  a  large  majority 
of  the  second  appeared  for  Themistocles.  Thus  it 
remained  undecided  to  whom  the  first  honor  should 

*  Minenra  and  Neptune  are  not  mentioned  by  the  historian ; 
but  the  conjecture  seems  little  hazardous.  The  ruins  of  the 
teiople  of  the  Suniad  Biioerra  remain  on  the  promontory  to 
this  day ;  and  Neptune  was  not  only  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Isthmian  games,  but  esteemed  proprietary  of  the  isthmus ;  and 
a  statue,  we  find,  was  erected  to  him  there  upon  occasion  of 
the  subsequent  victory  of  Platsa. — See  Herod,  b.  9.  c.  81.  & 
Pausan.  b.  2.  c.  1./ 

»  -  -  .  -  ipgfjiTx  SCi^cwTSi  Tu  diturartfi  yevoffc^vy  *EXX^v«v  dvd 

fw  tfoXffpbov  rsrov. rov  vrfSrov  xtu  riv  WwJf ov  xf /vovrsj  h  tsfivrwv. 

—Herod.  1.  8.  c.  123. 
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be  paid ;  and  the  squadrons  separated  to  their  seve*^ 
ral  states  ;  but  the  general  voice  of  die  people 
sounded  the  fame  of  Themistocles  far  beycmd  all 
others.  Unsatisfied  however,  with  such  vague  ap* 
plause,  and  disappointed  of  the  degree  of  distinction 
which  his  ambition  affected,  Thembtocles  went  to 
Lacedsemony  probably  knowing  that  he  should  be 
well  received.  The  Spartan  government  took  upon 
itself  to  determine  the  claims  of  merit.  It  would 
have  been  invidious  to  have  refused  the  Aristeia, 
or  first  honors  for  bravery  and  general  conduct,  to 
their  own  admiral  who  bad  commanded  in  chief; 
but,  a  new  and  singular  compliment  was  invented 
for  the  Athenian  commander :  they  adjudged  to  him 
the  prize  of  wisdom  and  maritime  skill.  Eurybiades 
and  Themistocles  therefore  together  received,  from 
the  Lacedaemonian  commonwealth,  the  honorable 
reward  of  oHve  crowns.  Themistocles  was  besides 
presented  with  a  chariot ;  and,  at  his  departure  from 
Lacedaemon,  three  hundred  Spartans,  of  those  call- 
ed Knights,  or  Cavalr}%  were  appointed  to  escort 
him  to  the  frontier* ;  a  kind  of  honor  never,  to  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  paid  to  any  other  stranger. 

The  news  of- the  victory  of  the  Greeks  at  Sala- 
mis,  and  of  the  consequent  retreat  of  Xerxes  into 
Asia,  was  quickly  conveyed  through  all  the  Grecian 
settlements,^  in  uncertain  rumors,  here  exaggerated, 
there  deficient,  according  to  the  information,  the 
temper,  the  interest,  the  memory,  or,  sometimes, 
the  invention  of  individuals  reporting  it,  where  pub- 
lic and  certain  means  of  extensive  communication 
were  little  known.  But  the  Greeks  of  the  Thra- 
cian  colonies,  who  had  seen,  with  trembling,  the 
proud  march  of  the  immense  host  of  Persia  toward 

*2*afnnr^«v  XoyA&f,  ouroi  pwrw  W^ig  xa>Jov7«i. — HerocL 
i.  8.  c.  124. 
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Greece,  were  also  eyewitnesses  of  the  miserable  8bct. 
reverse,  when  the  monarch  precipitated  his  retreat  ^^^^^^^^ 
into  Asia.  Their  informatidn  was,  however,  probably 
litde  exact  concerning  the  force  yet  left  hovering 
over  their  mothei^country,  and  their  knowlege  of 
the  resources  of  the  Persian  empire  generally  very 
imperfect;  According,  therefore,  to  the  common 
nature  of  that  tide  of  the  human  mind,  which  ope- 
rates generally  with  more  force  upcm  the  determi- 
nations of  a  multitude  than  of  an  individual,  the 
fruitful  province  of  Chalcidice,  on  the  confines  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,-  boldly  revolted  from  the  Herod,  u 
Persian  dominion,  each  little  town  asserting  its  be-  ^'^q. 
loved  independency.  Meanwhile  Artabazus,  hav- 
ing seen  his  sovereih  safb  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Hellespont,  hastened  back  with  his  detachment^ 
itself  a  large  army,  to  rejoin  Maidonius.  But  as 
the  quarters  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  were  alrea- 
dy crowded,  he  halted  in  Chalcidice.  He  received 
with  indignation  intelligence  of  the  revolt,  and 
thought,  not  unreasonably,  that  he  should  scarcely 
escape  censure,  if  he  suffered  the  winter  to  pass 
without  punishing  it  Immediately  he  laid  siege  to 
Olynthus  and  Potidaea.  Olynthus  was  presently 
taken;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  the  inha- 
bitants, being  conducted  to  a  neighboring  marsh, 
were  there  all  massacred.  The  town,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  a  colony  from  Bottiaea  on  the 
Macedonian  coast,  was  given  to  native  Chalcidians; 
and  according  to  that  common  policy  of  the  Per- 
sians, which  we  have  heretofore  remarked,  the 
government  was  intrusted  to  Critobulus,  a  Greek  of 
die  town  of  Torone  in  the  neighboring  peninsula  of 
Sithonia. 

The  actions  of  Thermopyl®  and  Salamis  had, 
however,  had  a  quick  effect  in  diminishing  the  ex- 


8.  c.  128. 
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treme  dread  before  entertained  of  the  Persian  power, 
and  in  promoting,  among  the  Greeks,  a  general 
emulation,  in  arms,  and  in  the  spirit  of  ii^dependen- 
cy.  The  PotidaE^ans,  whose  situation  commanded 
the  neck  of  the  fruitful  and  rebellious  peninsula  of 
Pallene,  defended  themselves  so  vigorously  that  little 
progress  was  made  in  the  siege.  But  the  wealth  of 
Persia,  continually  brought  forth  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  military  science  and  discipline,  created  a 
weight  in  the  balance  of  war,  against  which  the 
Greeks  with  difficulty  found  a  counterpoise.  Ti- 
Herod.  1.  moxeinus,  commander  of  the  Scionaean  auidliaries 
in  Potidaea,  was  bribed  to  a  treasonable  corresporv* 
dence  with  the  Persian  genenil.  They  communi- 
cated by  letters,  wrapt  around  arrows,  which  were 
^ot  to  spots  agreed  upon.  The  accidental  wound- 
ing of  a  Potidsaan  by  one  of  those  arrows,  however, 
discovered  the  treason  before  it  had  gone  to  any 
pernicious  lengthi  A  crowd  immediately  gathered 
about  the  wounded  man;  and,  on  extracting  the 
arrow,  a  letter  from  Artabazus  to  Timoxeinus  was 
found  upon  it.  Three  months  had  now  been  con- 
sumed in  the  siege,  and  little  progress  made,  when 
the  tide,  to  which  many  of  the  recesses  of  the  j£geah 
sea  are  subject,  flowing  tp  an  unusual  height,  flood- 
ed the  Persian  camp^.  Immediately  upon  the  ebb, 
die  general  ordered  the  army  to  march,  meaning  to 
take  a  station  on  higher  ground  within  the  peninsula 
of  Pallene ;  but  not  half  the  troops  had  passed  the 
flats,  when  the  flood  made  again,  with  increased  vio- 
lence. Many  of  the  Persians  were  drowned :  the 
Potidaeans,  sallying  in  boats,  killed  many ;  and  Arta- 
bazus found  his  measures  so  disconcerted,  that  he 
raised  the  siege,  and  led  the  remains  of  his  army 
into  Thessaly. 

*  See  Herodotus,  b.  7.  c.  198 ;  also  note  48.  p.  €180,  of  Wcs- 
seling^s  edition. 
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SECTION  U. 

Frtparaliitna  for  ike  Campain,  Congress  at  Jiihms  :  Spuehts^  o/jHeX" 
ander  King  of  Macedonia^  of  the  LacedstmorUan  Ambassador^  and  of 
ike  Athmusn  MmiHer.  JUkens  a  second  time  abandoned.  Zeal  of 
the  jiihenian  People  for  the  Prosecutiok  of  the  Persian  War, 

The  Persian  fleet,  as  soon  as  Xerxes  had  passed  into   sect. 
Asia,  quitting  the  Hellespont,  went  part  to  Samos,  v,^-v^ 
part  to  Cuma,  in  whose  ports  it  wintered.     In  the  ^^^^^^'g^' 
spring,  the  whole  assembled  at  Samos.     Mistrust  ft  leq. 
of  those  conquered  subjects  of  the  empire,  who  i.ii.c.lrf. 
alone  were  mariners,  led  those  who  directed  the 
affidrs  of  the  navy,  to  an  alteration  of  the  establish- 
ment of  their  crews,  the  direct  contrary  to  that 
which  the  genius  and  experience  of  Themistocles 
had  imagined,  and  which  had  proved  so  advantage- 
ous in  practice:  they  increased  the  proportion  of 
Median  and  Persian  soldiers.    The  fleet  however 
remained  at  Samos,  to  awe  the  Asiatic  and  Thra- 
cian  coasts  and  neighboring  ilands,  making  no  at- 
tempt westward.  I 

Spring,  says  the  historian,  and  the  recollection  Herodot. 
that  Mardonius  was  in  Thessaly,  awakened  the  '***"*• 
Greeks.  The  assembling  of  the  army  was  yet  de- 
layed, but  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  trireme 
galfcys  was  collected  at  ^gina,  under  Leotychidas, 
king  of  Lacedaemon.  Xanthippus,  the  prosecutor 
of  Miltiades,  commanded  the  Athenian  squadron. 
During  the  winter,  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
Chios  had  conspired  against  Strattis,  whom  the  Per- 
sians had  appointed  governor,  or,  in  the  Greek 
term,  tyrant  of  their  iland.  They  were  detected, 
but  found  means  to  fly,  and  they  went  to  iEgina. 
Addressing  themselves  to  the  naval  commanders 
diere,  they  urged,  That  all  Ionia  was  ripe  for  re- 
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CHAP,  volt,  and  wanted  only  the  countenance  of  the  victo- 
^J^:  rious  fleet  of  Greece,  to  make  a  powerful  diversion 
for  the  Persian  arms.  They  prevailed  so  far  that 
the  fleet  moved  eastward,  as  if  to  cross  the  iEgean ; 
but,  stopping  at  Delos,  dread  of  ingaging  die  mighf 
of  Persia,  at  a  distance  from  their  own  shores  and 
in  seas  less  known  to  them,  again  predominated ;  so 
that,  as  the  historian  proceeds  to  observe,  the  space 
between  Samos  and  Delos  remained  in  peace  through 
mutual  fear. 
Herod.  I.  Mardouius,  meanwhile,  had  not  neglected  those 
8.  c.  136.  measures  which  might  promote  the  success  of  his 
tMod.'sie.  arms  by  land  Sensible  of  the  importance  of  naval 
1.11.C.28.  cooperation,  he  resolved  upon  the  endevor  to  detach 
the  Athenians  from  the  Grecian  confederates ;  justly 
thinking  that,  if  this  could  be  effected,  the  Persian 
fleet  would  immediately  resume  a  decided  superior- 
ity. Alexander  king  of  Macedonia  was  judiciously 
chosen  for  his  ambassador  to  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth. That  prince  was  intimately  connected  with, 
both  the  Grecian  and  Persian  nations.  His  family 
boasted  its  descent  from  Hercules  and  Perseus, 
through  Temenus,  the  Heracleidi  king  of  Ai^gosi 
It  held,  with  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  the  sa- 
cred connection  of  hereditaiy  hospitality :  Alexan- 
der himself  had  communicated  with  Athens  in  those 
revered  offices  of  friendship.  But  his  sister  Gygaea 
was  married  to  Bubares,  a  Persian,  high  in  rank  and 
in  command,  son  of  that  Megabazus  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Darius,  had  conquered  the  western  Thra- 
cians,  and  compelled  Amyntas,  father  of  Alexander, 
to  the  delivery  of  earth  and  water.  Yet,  tho  Alex- 
ander had  constantly  acted  with  the  Persians,  he 
had  nevertheless,  as  far  as  his  dependent  situation 
would  permit,  always  shown  himself  friendly  to 
the  confederate  Greeks.    He  was  well  received  at 
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Alibeiuu    But  w  the  aews^C  his  arrival  woidd  qukh''    ascT, 
ly  be  sprad  through  Gseece^  and  would  pcobabty  ^^^ 


excite  jealousy  among  the  confederates,  especially  |[^^'^:|- 
die  LaosdaemonianBy  the  leaders  of  the  Athenian 
adnuniistratton  deferred  his  public  ausjience  befitne 
die  aapeaably  oi  the  people,  till  ministers  came  firom 
I^MOta* 

Iferodotos  docs  not  mform  us  who  pardcularly) 
durmg  these  reoiarkable  transactions,  directed  the 
measures  of  the  Attic  government ;  which,  both  in 
wisdom  and  in  mi^animity^  at  least  equal  ^any thing 
in  die  pdidcal  histoiy  of  mankind*  Plutarch  attri-^ 
bntes  all  to  Aristeides*  As  early  as  possible  after  Pi«tAfitL 
&e  anival  of  the  Lacediemoniaft  ministers,  an  as* 
aembly  of  the  people  was  summoned*  The  hmt^ 
dflomonian  ministers  and  the  king  of  Macedonia  were 
together  admitted  to  this  really  public  audience* 
Silence  was  proclaimed.  Alexander  rose ;  and,  ac* 
eocding  to  the  ortgmal  historian,  spoke  in  this  sim* 
pie  and  antiquated^  but  emphatical  style  of  oratory^  c 
*  Athenians,  thus  saith  Mardonius ;  "  The  com-  J*^|^^- 
'^  mands  of  the  king  are  oome  to  me,  saying,  I  fo&-^ 

"  GIVE  THE   AtHSJUIAM  ALt    TnillL  OJFSWCES  AGAINST 

"  MS.  .  Now  TioiRSFoas,  MARnoKius,  THUS  DO  :  Rjp^ 

**  STOtftK  TO  THBM  THWK  TWUIITORY,  AND  ADD  TO  IT 
*^WHATSOXV£a  THEMSUVES  SHALL  CIJUSE,  LBAVjNa 
"  THBM  TO  THK»  OWN  LAWS  ;  AND  It  THEY  WILL  MAKE 
"  ALLIANCE  WITH  ME,  REBUILD  ALL  THE  TEMPLES  WHICH 

"  HATE  EEEN  BURNT.  Such  being  the  king's  com* 
"mands  tx» me,  so  I  imist  necessarily  do,  unless  you 
"  prevent  From  myself  I  aay  to  you  thus :  Why 
"would  you  persevere  m  the  folly  of  making  war 

-  *  Teatfanoar  b  alio  borne  to  this  remarkable  traiuta^^tioii  bj 
Demoftihenes,  ad  PbUipp.  Diodorus  Sic.  b.  11.  c,  28.  a^d  Plu- 
tarcb  in  his  Life  of  Aristeides. 
VOL.  II.  12 
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CHAP.    ^^ against  the  king?    You  cannot  overcome  him: 
'^'      "  you  cannot  long  resist  him*    You  know  how  nu- 


"  merous  his  armies  are,  and  what  they  have  eflFect- 
**  ed*  You  are  informed  of  the  force  under  my  com- 
^  mand«  Should  you  overcome  me,  which  in  reason 
**  you  cannot  hope,  immediately  a  stBl  greater  fijrce 
^*  will  be  sent  against  you.  As  a  friend  I  recommend 
'"to  you,  not,  in  the  vain  contest  with  the  king,  to 
**  lose  your  country,  but  to  seize  the  honorable  c^- 
"  portunity  of  this  offer,  from  the  king  himself,  for 
"  making  peace.  Be  free ;  and  let  there  be  alliance 
"  between  us  without  fraud  or  deccif  These 
'  &ings,  O  Athenians,  Mardonius  commanded  me 
^  to  say  to  you.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  oitiit  to 
Enlarge  upon  the  friendship  I  bear  you,  since,  this 
^  is  not  the  first  occasion  upon  which  you  have  ex* 
« perienced  it    I  beseech  you  to  accept  the  terms 

*  proposed  by  Mardcmius ;  for  I  well  see  the  impos- 
^  sibility  of  your  long  contending  against  the  Persian 
^  empire.  Upon  no  other  consideration  would  I 
^have  come  to  you  thus  commissioned*    But  the 

*  king's  power  is  more  than  human:   his  arm  is  of 

*  unmeasurable  length.    I  dread  the  event  for  you, 

*  if  you  refuse  the  great  conditions  now  offered.   The 

*  very  ^tuation  of  your  county  should  indeed  ad- 

*  monish  you :  lying  in  the  road  to  the  rest  of  the 
^  confederates^  you  alone  are  first  exposed,  and  ac- 

*  tualiy  bear  all  the  brunt  of  the  war.    Comply  there- 

*  fore ;  for  it  is  not  a  litde  honorable  to  you,  that  you, 
^  alone  among  the  Greeks,  are  selected,  by  that  great 

*  king,  for  oflfers  of  peace  and  friendship.' 

Herod.  1.       The  king  bf  Macedonia  concluded,  and  the  chief 

8.  c  148.   of  the  Spartan  ministers  rose :  *  The  Lacedsemonians,' 

he  said,  *  have  sent  us  to  request  that  you  will  admit 

*  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  Greece,  nor  receive  any 
^  proposal  finom  the  Persian.    Foe  such  a  proceeding 
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*  were  unjust^  wibeebimng  any  Grebito  people,  and    ascT* 

*  Oft  many  accounts,  most  of  all  uikbeoomiiig  you.  ,^^41^ 

*  To  you  indeed  we  owe  this  war,  which  was  ex- 
'  Cited  Qontnoy  to  our  inclinatim.  The  quarrel  was 
^  originally  with  you  alone ;  -now  it  is  extended  to  all 

*  Greece.  That  the  Athenians,  ther^ore,  who  from  of 
^okL  have,  more  than  all  mankind,  asserted  thelibei^ 
^  ties  of  others,  should  become  the  authors  of  slavery 

*  to  Gteece,  were  most  hainous.     We  grie  ve  for  your 

*  sufferittga ;  that  now  for  two  seasons  you  have  lost 
'  the  produce  of  your  lands ;  and  that  the  public  ca- 
'  lamity  should  so  kmg  press  so  severely  upon  indi«* 

*  vidualfl.  The  LaoedeBmonians  and  the  other  con*- 
^federates  are  desirous  of  making  you  rq>anitkm. 
^  They  wHl  ingage,  while  the  war  shall  last,  to  maintain 
^  your  families,  and  all  those  of  your  daves  who  may 
*not  be  wanted  to  attend  you  on  military  service. 
^  Let  not  dierefore  Alexander  the  Macedonian  per'* 
^suade  you,  softening  Maidonius's  message.    He 

*  is  certainly  acting  in  his  proper  character  :  a  tyrant 

*  himself^  he  cooperates  with  a  tjrrant    But  for  you, 

*  prudence  utterly  forbids  what  he  advises :  you  well 
'know  that  among  barbarians  there  is  no  faith,  no 

*  truth.' 

In  the  name  of  the  Athenian  people  (according 
U>  Plutarch,  by  Aristeides)  the  following  answer  was 
then  made  to  the  king  of  Macedonia :  '  We  know  Herod,  i. 

*  that  the  power  of  the  Persian  empire  is  many  times  ®-  ^-  *^ 

*  greater  than  ours.  With  this  therefore  it  was  need-* 

*  less  to  reproach  us.  Neverthdess,  independency 
^  being  our  object,  we  are  determined  to  defend  ow- 
^  selves  to  the  utmost,  and  you  would  in  vain  per* 
<  suade  us  to  make  any  terms  with  the  barbarian. 
'  You  may  therefore  tell  Mardonius,  that  the  Athe« 
\  nians  say,  '^  While  the  sun  holds  his  course  we 
^'  will  never  make  alliance  with  Xerxes;  but  truat<» 
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CRAP,    ^^ang  in  oor  usistbg  gods  mi  hemes,  ynhcmt  fem- 

y^i^i^^  ^^  ples:«nd  imageB  he,  setting  at  nought,  has  burnt, 

^  we  will  persevere  in  resisting  him.''    Come  then 

^  no  more  to  the  Atheniams  with  such  pr(^x)6als,  nor, 

*  with  any  riew  of  promoting  om  welfare,  recom* 
^  mend  what  is  di^onondble  and  unjiBt  For  yow- 
^  self,  we  shall  always  be  deshxMtt  of  jfthowuig  you 

*  all  the  friend^ip  and  respect,  to  which  the  antient 
'*  hospitality  and  alliance  between  us  intitle  you.' 

H«rod.i.  The  orator  then  ttddressed  ike  Lacedsmonian 
8.  c- 144.  Tuinisters  thus :  *  The  apprehension' of  the  Lacedft- 
'  monians  that  we  might  accept  die  terms  proposed 
^  by  the  barbarian,  was,  upon  a  general  view  of  hu^ 
•'  nnaa  nature,  certainly  not  unreiasonabfe :  but  after 
^  the  proof  you  have  had  of  die  resolution  of  the 
^Athenians,  it  becomes  a  dishonorable  apprdien* 
^  akm.  No  riches,  nor  the  offer  of  the  finest  coontry 
^  upon  earth,  should  bribe  us  to  connect  ourselves 
^with  the  Persians,  to  ^e  inklaving  of  Greece. 
^  Were  it  possible  that  we  could  be  so  disposed,  yet 

*  the  obstacles  are  many  and  great.    First,  and  what 

*  principally  aflfect  us,  the  images  and  temples  ci  the 

*  gods  burnt  and  reduced  to  rubbish.  This  it  is  our 
^  indi^ensable  duty  to  resent,  and  revenge  to  the 
^  utmost,  rather  than  make  alliance  with  the  perpe- 

*  trator.  Then,  as  a  Grecian  people,  our  connection 
^'ki  blood  and  in  language,  our  common  dedications 
^  to  the  gods,  our  connnon  sacrifices,  and  our  similar 
'customs  and  manneis.    Of  these  the  Athenians 

*  cannot  become  the  betrayers/  Know  then  this,  if 
^  before  you  knew  it  not,  that,  while  one  Athenian 

*  survives,  we  will  never  aHy  ourselves  with  Xerxes. 
*We  gratefully  acknowlege  your  kind  attention, 
^  amid  the  distress  and  ruin  of  our  private  affidrs,  in 
^  proposing  to  maintain  our  families.  We  will  how- 
'  ever  still  make  the  best  we  can  of  our  own  means, 
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'witliaiit  budoiiii^  yoa.    These  then  being  oar    ucT. 

'  xeaohitions,  let  there  be,  cm  your  side,  no  delay  in  ,,^,^)l^ 

*  conesponding  measnrcs.    Your  army  must  mareh 

<  lasnnediately ;  for,  according  to  an  appearsnces,  it 

^  ivill  not  be  iong  before  ibc  barbarian  will  invade 

^  our  €oiiiXtry :  he  will  move  instantly,  upon  r^im^ 

^  ing  iftlmmation  that  we  hai^  rejected  his  proposah^ 

^  BefioK  tberefoDB  he  can  airive  in  Attica,  it  will  be- 

^  hove  OS  to  meet  him  in  ficeoiia.'    With  diese  an- 

aai^m  the  Idng  of  SAiGedoQia  and  the  Lacedemonian 

ambsBsadon  departed. 

lifoKbniuB  did  not  deceive  the  expectation  of  the  Herodot 
Athenian  leaders :  he  advanced  immediately,  by  *  '  ^'  * 
nearly  the  same  raad  that  Xerxes  had  taken,  toward 
Aedca*     The  wonted  hesitation  and  dilatorincm 
meanwhile  prerafledmthe  connsels  of  the  I^dopoa- 
fWBtiaiiR.    The  Persjtan  army  was  aheady  in  Bosotia, 
sad  no  measoms  were  taAcen  by  the  oonfedemcy  £or 
dsfimdiBg  Attica.    Once  moee  thearefore  it  became 
necesEsary  for  the  Athenians  hastily  to  abandon  thdr 
oonutiy*    ProbaUy  howerer  iim  necessity  was  leas  Herod. i. 
grievous  than  on  the  farmer  occaaion;  for^  beside  pi^^^^^^' 
being  more  prepared,  they  bsui,  less  to  apprehend ;  AriiUd. 
their,  own  fleet  now  commanding  the  Grecian  seas. 
In  their  own  ihnd  of  Salamb,  therefore,  dieir  fimii- 
lies  and  effects  tVould,  for  the  present  at  least,  be 
beyond  annoyance  fixrni  the  Persian  arms.    Thither    j^e. 
dl  were  removed;  and  about  eight  months  after  B.C. 479. 
Xerxes  had  quitted  Athens,  Mardonius,  unopposed,  ^^''^^*^'^ 
retook  possession  of  that  tnty. 

The  conduct  of  the  Pelopomesians,  but  most  par- 
ticularly of  the  Lacedaemonians  who  were  at  the 
head  of  them,  appears  upon  this  occasion,  by  the 
account  of  Plutarch  as  well  as  of  Herodotus,  unge- 
nerous, ungrateful,  and  faidiless,  if  not  even  das* 
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tandly^ :  that  of  the  Athenians,  magnanimous  even 
to  enthusiasm.  Deprived  of  their  country,  and  ap- 
parently betrayed  by  their  allies,  the  Persian  general 
thought  this  a  favorable  opportunity  for  attempting 
once  more  to  draw  the  Athenians  fitom  the  Grecian 
ocMifedeiracy.  He  tberofore  sent  Murichides,  a  HeK 
lespotttine  Greek,  to  Salamis,  with  the  same  offers 
which  he  had  befixre  made  by  the  king  of  Macedo- 
nia. The  minister  was  admitted  to  audienee  by  the 
council  of  Fivcrhundred*  Lyclcjas,  alone  of  the 
counsellors,  was  for  paying  so  much  attention  to  die 
proposal  as  to  refer  it  to  an  assembly  of  the  people. 
This  circumstance  was  comnmnicated :  and  so  ve- 
hement  was  the  popular  seal  for  persevering  in 
enmity  to  Persia,  a  tumultuous  crowd,  on  the  rising 
of  the  council,  stoned  Lycidas  Id  death.  The  finenzy 
spred ;  and,  what  we  had  rather  not  believe,  ifao  He- 
rodotus the  friend  and  panegyrist  of  Athens  affirms 
it,  and  the  philosophic  Plutarch  seems  even  to  ap- 
plaud the  deed,  the  Athenian  women  attacked  ibc 
house  of  the  unfortunate  senator,  and  his  widow  and 
children  perished  ^under  their  hands.  The  law  of 
nations  was  at  the  same  time  so. far  respected,  that 
Murichides  was  dismissed  widiout  injury  or  insult 

'^  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  against  Herodotus,  has  censured 
that  historian  for  relating  what,  in  his  Life  of  Aristeides,  he  has 
himself  in  strong  terms  confinned. 
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SECTION  UI, 
Campain  in  BceoHa,     Battle  of  PIoIcbo.    Puniikmeni  of  Thehu, 

BinnsTKKs  had  been  sent  firom  Athens,  acoompanied    sect. 
hf  others  from  Platsea  and  Megara,  to  remonsirate  v,^^^ 
with  the  Lacedemonian  government  on  then:  shame**  f^^*^:f^ 
fill  neglect  of  their  ingagements,  and  to  learn  what  Fiut  tU. 
were  nowto  be  the  measures  of  the  confederacy.  The 
Liacedamonians  were  celebrating  their  feast  of  the  B.C. 479. 
Hyadnthift,  one  of  the  most  solemn  of  their  calen-*  ^^-'^^-^'^* 
dar.  This  furnishing  some  pretext,  the  ephars,  those 
magistrates  who  had  usurped  a  power  in  the  Spaotan  Herod,  i. 
government  superior  to  that  of  the  kings,  delayed  &  I'l. ' 
dieir  answer  from  day  to  day  for  ten  days  successive*  ^-  ''^  ^^• 
ly*    ^Ilie  works  at  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  never  ' 
meanwhile  intermitted,  were  now  upon  the  point  of 
completion.  The  Athenian  ministers,  thinking  them* 
sdves  insulted  and  their  country  betrayed,  determin* 
tsi  on  the  morrow  to  declare  to  ihc  Lacedaemonian  c.  i. 
senate  their  sense  of  such  treatment^  and  to  leave 
Sparta.     At  length,  however,  the  Lacedasmonians, 
after  considtation  with  their  allies,  and,  it  is  added, 
some  reproaches  from  them,  had  determined  upon 
juste'r  measures.    Five  thousand  Spartans,  each  at- 
tended by  seven  Helots,  making  altogether  a  body  of 
forty  thousand  fighting  men  (for  all  the  Helots  acted  c.  S9. 
as  light-armed  troops)  marched  silently  out  of  the 
dty  in  the  evening,  under  the  command  of  Pausanias 
son  of  Cleombrotus,  regent  for  his  cousin  Pleistar- 
chus  son  of  Leonidas,  yet  a  minor.    In  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  Athenian  ministers  came  to  make 
their  final  complaint  to  the  senate,  they  were  told 
that  the  Lacedaemonian  army  was  already  on  the 
confines  of  Arcadia,  in  its  way  to  meet  the  Persians* 


CHAP.    The  Argians  ivere,  accordoig  to.Hejrodotusi  so  tho- 
^^'      roly  in  the  Persian  iaterest  that  they  had  undertaken 
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to  intercept  any  Spartan  troops  which  should  attempt 
to  quit  Laoonia.  The  suddenness  and  secrecy  of  the 
march  defeated  their  intention*  Immediately,  how- 
^^r,  on  receiving  intelligence  that  the;  Lacedaemo* 
sian  army  had  entered  Af  cadia,  they  sent  informa* 
tion  to  Mardonhis* 

While  the  Persian  general  had  any  hope  of  briqg* 

ing  oyer  the  Athenians^  he  had  carefully  spared  Atr 

tica  i  but  as  soon  as  he  was  assured  that  they  were 

fierodot.^  immoveable,  he  |^ve  up,  the  country  for  plunder  t9 

bis  trpopsy  and  he  complf^ely  d^troyed  the  city* 

Then,  hearing  that  the  Pelopc«mesiana  were  in  mfh 

16        ^^^^       returned  into  Boeotia ;  a  country  more  com- 

liiod*  Sic.  modious  for  the  action  of  his  numerous  cavalryi 

ulndot.^'  nearer  to  his  magazines,  which  were  princip^y  at 

1. 9.  c.  41.  Thebes,  and  whence,  in  any  misfortune,  retreat 

would  be  more  open,  while  in  success,  the  way  wa9 

equally  ready  into  Peloponnesus.      He  fixed  his 

camp  in  the  Theban  territory,  extending  it  along  the 

course  of  the  Asopiis,  fix>m  Erythras  toward  Hysias, 

on  the  border  of  the  Plataoan  lands.    Within  this 

tract  he  chose  a  situajdon  where  he  fortified  a  space 

of  something  more  than  a  square  mile. 

The  Lacedaemonians  meanwhile  were  joined,  at 
the  isthmus,  by  the  other  Peloponnesians  of  the  con- 
federacy; and  there,  according  to  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  the  Greeks  in  all  momentous  undertakings, 
after  solemn  sacrifices,  the  bowels  of  the  vicdms 
were  observed,  whence  persons  believed  to  be  in- 
spired, or,  if  such  were  not  to  be  found,  persons 
learned  in  divination,  undertook  to  know  how  far 
and  upon  what  conditions  the  gods  would  be  propi; 
c.  S3,  tious.  Tisamenus,  an  Eleian,  attended  Pausanias 
in  quality  of  prophet  to  the  arni^r*    The  Laceds- 
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monians  had  such  confidence  in  the  fortune  and    sect. 
praphetical  abilities  of  this  man,  diat,  to  secure  hha  ,^p!^!^ 
to  themsehes,  when  he  had  refused  all  other  price, 
they  admitted  him  and  his  brother  to  the  full  priTi- 
leges  of  Spartan  citizens ;  an  honor,*  never,  to  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  conferred  upon  any  other  per- 
son.     Upon  the  present  occasion  the  symptoms  J|^g^^^*^ 
were  very  favoraUe ;  which  would  perhaps  com- 
monly happen  when  measm^s  were  already  resolved 
apon  ;  the,  among  the  Greeks,  policy  and  supersti- 
tion were  so  intimately  blended,  diat  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  discover  what  should  be  attributed  to  each. 
At  Eleusis  the  combined  army  was  joined  by  the  cidkn* 
Athenian  forces,  to  the  chief  command  of  which  i.n.'c.^! 
Aristeides  had  been  raised,  by  a  particular  decree  of  ^^J|** 
the  people.    There  farther  sacrifices  were  made,  and 
the  symptoms  of  the  victims  were  again  favomble. 
The  army,  therefore,   proceeded  with  confidence 
into  Boeotia,  and  took  a  position  on  the  roots  of 
mount  Cithasron,  opposite  to  the  camp  of  the  Per- 
sians, the  river  Asopus  flowing  between  them. 

Mardonius  had  judiciously  left  the  passage  of  the 
mountains  uninterrupted  to  the  Grecian  troops  ;  his 
business  being  to  draw  them  into  the  champain 
country,  where,  through  his  cavalry,  on  which,  then 
as  at  this  day,  was  the  principal  reliance  of  Asiatic 
armies,  victory  would  be  nearly  certain  to  him,  and 
probably  easy.    But  Pausanias  would  not  move  from 
hb  advantageous  ground ;  and  his  position  was  so  Herodot. 
strong  diat  an  attempt  to  force  it  could  not  prudent-  ^•^•^-  ^' 
ly  be  ventured.    Mardonius  therefore  ordered  Ma-    ' 
sistius,  his  general  of  the  cavalry,  to  advance  with 
all  the  horse,  and,  by  harassing  in  various  parts,  to 
make  the  Greeks  uneasy  in  their  situation ;  not  ne- 
glectiiig  at  the  same  dme,  if  he  could  find  or  create 
opportunity,  to  attempt  an  impressicm.    The  Per- 
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sian  cavaliy  all  used  missile  weapons,  darts  or  ar- 
rows, or  both ;  a  practice  by  which,  near  four  cen- 
turies and  a  half  aJEter,  they  destroyed  the  Roman  ar- 
my under  Crassus,  and  in  which  the  horsemen  of 
the  same  countries  are  still  wonderfully  skilful  at 
this  day.  Like  the  eastern  cavalry  at  this  day  alao, 
they  commonly  attacked  or  harassed  by  small  bodies 
in  succession;  vehement  in  onset,  never  long  in 
conflict,  but,  if  the  enemy  was  firm  in  resistance,  re- 
treating as  hastily  as  they  had  advanced,  to  prepare 
for  another  charge, 
rrifai  '^^^  Megarian  camp  was  in  the  part  of  the  Gre- 
Fiat.Arut.  ciau  line  the  most  accessible  to  cavalry.  Here, 
therefore,  Masistius  dit^cted  his  principal  effisrts. 
The  Megarians,  somewhat  surprized  by  the  novel 
manner  of  the  attack,  nevertheless  maintained  their 
station.  Wearied,  however,  at  length  by  the  un- 
ceasing succession  of  fresh  troops,  all  of  whom  ap- 
.  proached  enough  to  give  opprobrious  language,  and 
discharge  their  darts  and  arrows,  after  which  they 
instantiy  retired,  the  Megarian  leaders  sent  to  inform 
Pausanius  of  their  distress ;  adding,  that  they  must 
abandon  their  post  if  not  quickly  relieved.  Pausa- 
nias  himself  was  at  a  loss  how  effectually  to  oppose 
those  desultory  attacks  of  the  Persian  cavalry.  He 
assembled  the  generals  for  their  advice,  and  ex- 
pressed his  wish,  that  volunteers  could  be  found  to 
undertake  a  business,  which  was  so  new  to  him, 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  risk  orders  upon  it.  The 
Athenians-alone  offered  themselves.  Aristeides  had 
had  the  advantage  of  serving  in  a  high  command 
under  the  great  Miltiad<^s  at  the  battie  of  Mamthon. 
piatArist  Upon  the  present  occasion  he  selected  an  active  of- 
ficer named  Olympiodorus,  under  whose  orders  he 
piiSr^  ^  placed  three  hundred  chosen  heavy-armed  foot,  with 
ut  tap.      a  large  proportion  of  archers  and  dartme^.    These 
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seem  to  have  been,  in  the  Athenian  armies,  superior  gBCT, 
ta  the  light  troops  of  the  Peloponnesians ;  and  pro-  "'• 
babljr  also  to  those  of  the  Megarians ;  who,  being  a 
D<Mrian  people  from  Peloponnesus,  would  pride 
themselves  upon  adhering  to  the  Peloponnesian  dis- 
cipline. Olympiodorus  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the 
pressed  part  of  the  line.  The  Persian  horse,  who, 
by  the  swiftness  of  their  retreat,  eluded  every  effixt 
of  the  Megarian  heavy-armed  foot,  found  them- 
selves unexpectedly  incommoded  by  the  Athenian 
bowmen.  Charging  to  disperse  them,  they  were 
received  by  the  heavy-armed  foot,  upbn  whom  they 
could  make  no  impression,  but  suffered  in  the  at- 
tempt. Masisthis,  vexed  to  be  thus  baffled,  and 
anxious  to  recover  an  advantage  from  which  he  had 
prcxnised  himself  credit,  advanced  to  direct  and  in- 
courage  those  desultory  attacks,  so  harassing  to  reg- 
ular infantry.  In  the  instant  of  a  charge,  his  horae, 
wounded  with  an  arrow,  reared  upright,  and  he  fell. 
His  troops,  attentive  to  their  usual  evolution,  with- 
out adverting  to  their  general's  misfortune,  wheeled 
and  retreated  full  speed.  The  Athenian  heavy- 
armed  foot,  rushing  forward,  overpowered  the  few 
remaining  about  Masistius.  His  horse  was  caught 
and  led  off  by  the  Greeks.  Himself,  l3ring  on  the 
ground,  after  the  excellence  of  his  armour,  which 
was  complete  like  that  of  the  knights  of  western  Eu- 
rope in  the  times  of  chivalry,  had  resisted  many  ef- 
forts of  the  Athenian  soldiers,  was  at  length  pierced 
in  the  eye  by  a  javelin,  which  penetrated  to  the 
brain.  The  Persian  cavalry  halting  at  their  usual 
distance  from  the  enemy,  waited  in  vain  for  freflth 
orders.  Perceiving  then  their  loss,  the  whole  body 
prepared  to  charge  together,  to  revenge  their  slain 
general,  or,  at  least,  to  recover  the  body.  Olympio- 
dorus, expecting  this,  had  sent  for  succour ;  but  the 
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CHAP.    Persians  made  their  charge  before  any  suficient  re- 
^^'       uiforcMftent  could  arrive,  and  the  Athenians  were 


obliged  to  retire  for  more  advantageous  ground. 
Assistance  however  was  not  delayed.  The  Grecian 
foot  chai^;ed  the  Persian  horse,  put  them  (o  flight, 
and  recovered  their  prize.  The  cavalry  stood  again 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  but,  af- 
ter some  consultation  amcmg  the  principal  surviving 
officers,  retreated  to  their  camp. 

Afeisbtius  was  a  man  very  high  both  in  rank 

and  in  esteem  among  the  Persians,  and,  as  it  appears 

^Tf^u  from  Herodotus,  next  in  command  to  Mardonius. 

'    '  His  death  was  therefore  lamented  in  their  camp, 

with  all  the  pomp  of  public  mourning,  and  .every 

€•  s&.       honorable  testimony  of  general  grief.    The  event 

was,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  little  incouraging  to 

the  Greeks.    The  leaders  derived  just  ccMifidence 

from  the  experience  that  the  formidable  cavalry  of 

the  East  could  be  resisted  i  and  the  body  of  the  slain 

general,  bom^  on  a  carriage  through  the  whole  camp, 

however  in  itself  a  melancholy  object,  was,  in  this 

seas<m^  an  animating  spectacle  to  the  soldiers.    It 

was  now  determined  to  quit  the  i^resent  ground, 

which,  tho  otherwise  advantageous,  had  been  found 

inconvenient  from  scarcity  of  water  (for  ^  decided 

superiority  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  made  it  difficult 

to  water  from  the  Asopus)  and  to  venture  to  a  lower 

situation,  within  the  Platsean  territory,  near  the  Gar- 

9  Sept      gaphian  fountain.    In  their  march  from  Eiythne, 

they  kept  the  mountain-ridge  by  Hysias,  but  the 

gnound  of  incampment  consisted  of  gentle  eminences 

only. 

Herodot.       ^^  ^^^  situation,  nothing  forbidding,  the  trqopa  of 

1. 9.  c.       every  Grecian  state  claimed  their  accustomed  post 

^    '      in  the  line.     The  Lacedamionians,  having  been  long 

the  leading  people  of  Greece,  had  the  right  as  their 
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ackniMfleged  privilege.  The  Adieniam^  unques-  sect. 
tkmabfy  next  in  consequence,  thov^t  themselves  ,^^j!^!^ 
intitled  to  the  second  rank  ;  but  having  never  acted' 
in  any  large  body  widi  Peloponnesian  armies^  no 
cnstom  had  estiA>li8bed  their  degree  of  precedency. 
The  Tegeans  therefore  claimed  the  left  of  the  line, 
as  their  post  by  antient  prescription.  The  dispute 
was  biought  before  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the 
army.  The  Tegeans  urged  their  daim  in  a  studied 
oration,  supporting  it  by  tfiong  detail  of  the  great 
actions  of  their  ancestors.  Aristeides  answered  for 
the  Athenians^    <  We  understand,'  he  said,  '  diat  Herod,  i. 

*  we  came  hither  not  to  harangue  but  to  fight    Odi*  ^'  ^'  ^' 

*  erwise,  were  we  disposed  to  boast  of  the  deeds  in 

*  am^  of  our  ancestors,  we  could  go  as  iaf  into  anti* 
^  quity  as  the  Arcadians,  and  perhaps  find  more  ho- 
'norable  testimonies  in  our  fisivor.  For  what  has 
'  passed  in  our  own  times  we  need  only  mention  Ma* 

*  rathon.    But  we  think  it  highly  unbecoming,  in  a 

*  moment  like  the  present,  to  be  disputing  about 

*  precedency.    We  are  ready  to  obey  you,  Lacedae- 

*  monians,  wheresover,  and  next  to  whomsoerer  you 
^  think  it  for  the  common  advantage  to  place  us. 

*  Wherever  our  station  may  be  appointed,  we  shall 

*  endevor  taact  as  becomes  us  in  the  common  cause 
'  of  Greece.  Comatiand  therefore,  and  depend  upon 
^  our  obedience.'  The  Lacedaemonians,  without  hes« 
itation,  and  with  one  voice,  exclaimed,  that  ^  The 

*  Athenians  ought  to  have  the  post  of  honor  in  pre-  ^-  ^-  ^'  *®- 
'  ference  to  the  Arcadians.' 

The  army  was  then  disposed  in  the  following  or* 
der :  five  thousand  Spartans  of  the  city  held  the  first 
jdaee  on  the  right,  attended  by  thirty-five  thousand 

^  Herodotus,  in  relating  tUs  transaction,  speaks  of  tbe  Athe- 
nians in  general,  without  naming  any  one  :  rlntarch  attributes 
all  to  Aristeides. 
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li^t^armed  Helots  :  dien  five  thousand  Lacediemo- 
nians  of  the  other  towns  of  Laconia,  attended  by  five 
thousand  Helots.  Next  to  these  were  the  Tegeans, 
in  number  fifteen  hundred  :  then  five  thousand  Co- 
rinthians, three  hundred  Potidsans  from  Pallene,  six 
hundred  Orchomenians  of  Arcadia,  three  thousand 
Sicjronians,  eight  hundred  Epidaurians,  one  thou- 
sand Troezenians,  two  hundred  Lepreats,  four  hun- 
dred MycensBans  and  Tirynthians,  one  thousand 
Phliasians,  three  hundiVH  Hermionians,  six  hun- 
dred Eretrians  and  Styrians,  four  hundred  Chalci- 
dians,  five  hundred  Ambraciots,  eight  hundred  Leu- 
f  cadians  and  Anactorians,  two  hundred  Paleans  of 
Cephallenia,  five  hundred  ^ginetans,  three  thousand 
Megarians,  six  hundred  Plataeans,  and  lastly,  eight 
thousand  Athenians,  held  the  extreme  of  the  left 
wing.  These,  exclusively  of  the  Helots,  were 
together  thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred ;  all 
heavy-armed  foot.  But  every  Spartan  of  the  city 
having  seven  attending  Helots ;  every  other  Lace- 
daemonian one ;  and  the  slaves  attending  the  other 
Greeks,  and  acting  as  light-armed  soldiers,  being,* 
Po^^L  acco^^M^g  t^  Herodotus,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 
'  '  *  one  to  every  heavy-armed  soldier,  the  light-armed 
would  thus  be,  in  all,  sixty-nine  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, and  the  total  number  of  fighting  men^  a  hun- 
dred and  eight  thousand  two  hundred.  There  were 
besides  eighteen  hundred  Thespians,  not  regularly 
armed,  who  would  make  the  whole  a  hundred  and  ten 
thousand.  Herodotus  mentions  no  horse  in  the  Ore* 
cian  army ;  probably  because  the  fwce  was  inconsi- 

*  Avipcjv  fMK^ifMJv.  There  were  perhaps  other  slaves  who  did 
not  hear  arms,  aod  there  might  be  light-armed  s^^diers  who 
were  not  slaves.  Such  apparently  the  Thespians  were.  On 
this  subject  the  note  49,  p.  706,  of  Wesseling's  Herodotus,  may 
deserve  attention. 
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derable,  and  utterty  inoompetent  to  face  the  aiime*   gEcr. 
torn  and  exceUent  cavalry  qf  Persia*  "'' 


As  soon  as  it  was  known  diat  the  Greeks  had  ^JT^^i- 

19c   31 

filed  off  toward  Platasa,  Mardonius  also  moved  and  J.  40.* 
incamped  over  against  them,  keepbg  still  die  Aso- 
pus  in  his  front.    Herodotus  supposes  his  army  to 
have  consisted  now  of  three  himdred  and  fifqr  thou- 
sand fighting  men ;  of  whom  fifty  thousand  were  o.  3i. 
Greeks  or  Macedonians ;  tho,  he  says,  the  number 
of  these  was  never  exacdy  ascertained.    In^  num* 
bering  the  others  also  he  has  omitted  to  deduct 
those  probably  lost  in  the  march  of  Artabazus  and 
in  winter-quarters,  together  with  the  sick,  besides 
those  by  his  own  account  destroyed  at  the  siege  of 
Potidffia.    Cornelius  Nepos  makes  the  infimtry  two  Corn.Nep. 
hundred  thousand,  and  the  horse  twenty  thousand,  ^^  ^™^* 
all  chosen  troops.    Among  the  Greeks  under  the 
Persian  banners,  a  thousand  Phocians  followed  with  Herodot. 
extreme  reluctance ;  while  dieir  fellowcountrymen,  " '  "^ 
who  had  taken  refuge  among  the  fastnesses  of  Par- 
nassus, were,  with  all  the  acdvity  that  the  zeal  of 
revenge  and  the  lust  of  plunder  united  could  excite, 
condnually  harassing  the  outskirts  of  the  army. 

Mardonius,  as  well  as  Pausanias,  had  an  Eleian 
prophet  in  his  pay.  Herodotus  aflirms  that  he  even  Herod.h9. 
solicitously  consulted  Grecian  oracles  concerning  ^-^)^ 
the  event  of  the  war ;  and  gives  a  very  detailed  ac- 
count of  his  application  to  the  prophetical  cavern  of 
Trophonius  at  Lebadea  in  Boeotia.  Possibly  he 
might  think  it  of  consequence  to  propagate  among 
the  Greeks,  both  his  auxiliaries  and  his  enemies, 
flic  belief  that  their  own  gods  favored  the  Persian 
cause.  But  the  Greeks  under  his  conunand  had 
also  their  particular  prophet,  whose  predictions 
might  be  inconvenient  to  him,  and  against  whom  a 
Grecian  prophet,  under  his  own  influence,  might  be 
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usefiiL  For  himaeif,  it  is  utterly  ualiloely  tint  be 
would  pay  any  rs^fgud  t|^  the  ocades  of  deities,  the 
belief  in  whom  the  religicm  of  his  oountry  taught 
him  to  despise  and  abhor.  The  Grecian  prophets 
however'in  both  armies,  on  inspection  <tf  the  saoi^ 
ficed  victims,  foretold  victory  to  their  own,  provided 
it  received  the  attack..  These  prophecies,  if  die* 
tated  by  pdtcyi  appMr  on  both  aides  judtcious**. 
For  the  Greeks  had  only  to  keep  ^ir  advaatageous 
gronnd,  while  the  vast  army  of  their  enemy  con- 
sumed its  magazines,  and  they  would  have  die 
benefit  of  victory  without  risk.  To  the  Permns 
also  the  same  prediction  might  be  useful ;  to  ac- 
count to  the  soldier  for  the  inaction  of  his  general 
before  an  army  so  inferior,  and  to  keep  him  quiet 
under  siiflFerings  from  Scarcity  and  probably  badness 
of  provisions,  together  with  tibe  want  oi  many  things 
to  which  Asiatics  were  accustomed^  while  means 
were  sought  to  intlce  or  force  the  Greeks  from  their 
position.  Eight  days  passed  without  any  material 
attempt  on  either  side.  But,  during  this  pause, 
Herodot.  Mardonius  obtained  exact  information  of  the  defiles 
1. 9.  c.  39.  ^£  mount  Cithasren,  through  which  the  Grecian 
army  received  its  supplies.  On  the  evening  of  the 
17  Sept.  ninth  day  a  laige  body  of  horse  marched.  Just 
where  the  defile  meets  the  plain  they  fell  in  with  a 
convoy*    They  killed  men  and  catde  till  sated  wkh 

10  If  the  simple  Herodotus  sometimes  tires  with  reiterated 
details  of  the  superstition  of  his  age,  yet  the  philosophical 
Plutarch  is  far  more  disgusting.  Herodotus,  drawing  his  pic- 
tures from  the  life,  is  often  inforoiliig,  and  never  fidls  to  be  in 
some  degree  amusing.  We  are  indeed  sometimes  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  he  believed  himself;  and  often  we  wish  in  vain  to 
discover  how  far  the  re&l  belief  of  statesmen  and  genends 
has  operated,  and  wiiere  their  policy  only  has  made  use  of 
the  credulity  pf  the  vulgar.  Here  we  might  expect  the  phi- 
losopher of  an  inlightened  age  to  assist  us  ;  but  we  are  to- 
tsliy  disappointed. 
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ilsi^ter,  and  drove  the  remaiiider  to  their  own    sect. 
camp.    Two  days  dien  s^n  passed  without  any  ^^i!^!;^ 
conaideiable  events  neither  army  venturing  to  pass 
the  Asopos;  but  the  Persian  horse,  in  detached 
bo^es,  were  unceasii^ly  harassing  the  Greeks* 

Whedier  the  Grecian  soothsayer  in  the  Persian 
general's  pay  was  reldly  intractable,  or  whether  only 
die  hislorian^s  zeal  for  the  credit  of  the  religion  of 
Uft  coimtry  induced  him  to  propagate^  and  perhaps 
believe,  the  report,  Mardoniw,  we  are  told,  at  lenj^ 
determined  to  disregard  the  Gi^cmn  prognostics, 
whidi  forbttd  attack,  and  to  follow  the  laws  and 
CQStoms  of  the  Persians  alone  in  ingaging  the  enemy. 
The  conduct,  hewever,  which  Herodotus  attributes  Herodoc. 
to  him  upon  this  occasion,  shows  both  the  general  ^-  ^-  ^•^ 
imd  die  politician.  Having  summcmed  the  princi-  so  Sept. 
pal  Grecian  officers  of  his  army,  he  asked  if  they 
knew  of  any  oracle  declaring  that  a  Persian  army 
should  perish  in  Greece.  None  would  own  they 
knew  of  any  such,  the  it  seems  a  report  of  such  an 
cnracle  had  been  circulated.  ^  Then,'  said  Mardo- 
nius,  ^  I  will  tell  you  that  I  well  know  an  oracle  has 
'foretold  the  destruction  of  a  Persian  army  that 
'  shall  plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi.    Be  however 

*  assured  that  the  army  under  my  orders  shall  no-er 

*  violate  that  temple.     The  Greeks  therefore,  allies 

*  of  the  Persians,  may  proceed,  confident  of  thcl  favor 

*  of  their  gods,  and  of  victory.'  He  then  declared 
his  intentioQ  to  attack  the  confederates  on  the  next 
day,  and  directed  to  prepare  accordingly.  As  the 
historian  had  conversed  with  Boeotians  of  rank  who  Hcrodot. 
served  under  Mardonius,  the  account  of  this  trans-  i*^-  c-  *•• 
action,  in  itself  probable,  might  come  to  him  well 
authenticated. 

Among  those  of  Grecian  rate  now  subjects  of  the 
Persian  empire,  Ale^nder  king  of  Macedonii^  from 
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an  indepeiidait  soverein  become  the  fi^ower  of  a 
Persian  general,  would ^ot  naturally  be  the.  most 
satisfied  with  his  new  situation.  Revolvii^  in  his 
mind  the  possible  gonsequevces  of  the  approaching 
day,  he  could  not  rest.  At  midn^ht  he  mpunted 
his  horse»  rode  to  the  Athenian  line,  and  demanded 
to  speak  with  the  general.  Ari^teides,  infwmed 
that  an  unknown  person  on  horseback  from  the 
Persian  camp,  and  apparently  of  rank,  demanded  to 
9peBk  with  him»  assembled  some  of  his  principal 
pfficers,  and  went  with  them  to  the. place.  The 
king  of  Macedonia  told  them,  '  that  Mardonius  had 
^  determined  to  attack  the  Grecian  camp  next  mom- 
^ing,  and  had  given  his  orders  for  the  purpose. 
^  Should  anything  nevertheless  prevent  the  attack 
'from  taking  place,  he  advised  that  the  Grecian 

*  generals  should  persevejre  in  holding  their  present 

*  situation,  for  the  deficiency  of  the  magazines  would 
^  soon  compel  the  Persians  to  retire.  His  affection 
^  for  the  Greek  nation  in  general,  and  hb  particular 

*  regard  for  the  Athenian  people,  had  induced  him 
'  to  hazard  the  veiy  dangerous  measure  in  which 
'  they  saw  him  ingaged.    He  need  not  therefore,  he 

*  was  sure,  request  from  them  that  secrecy  which 
'  his  safety  required ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should 
^  the  war  at  last  have  a  favorable  issue  for  them,  he 
<  trusted  that  his  known  inclination  for  the  Grecian 
^  cause,  and  more  especially  his  service  of  that  night, 

*  would  be  remembered,  when  Greece,  being  free, 

*  might  assist  Macedonia  in  recovering  mdependen- 
^  cy.'  Alexander  hastened  back  to  his  own  camp ; 
Aristeides  immediately  went  to  Pausanias  with  the 
intelligence  he  had  received. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  general  at  the 
commander-in-chief's  tent,  the  important  consulta- 
tion was  entered  upon,  in  what  manner  to  resist  the 
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attack,  expected  in  H  few  hours,  which  was  to  de-    sect. 
dde  the  fate  of  Giieece.    Ik  had  been  observed  that  ,^^^^^ 
the  native  Persians,  esteemed  far  superior  to  the 
other  Asiatic  infantrjr,  held  the  left  of  the  enemy's 
line,  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Greeks  in 
the  Persian  service  the  right,  against  the  Athenians. 
Pausanias  proposed  a  change  in  the  order  of  the 
Grecian  army ;  that  the  Athenians,  who  alone  of  the 
confederates  had  any  experience  of  action  with  the 
Persians,  and  who  were  ekte,  not  only  vnth  the 
memory  of  their  great  victory  at  Marathon,  but  also 
with  the  event  of  their  recent  ingagement  with  the 
cavaliy,  should  move  to  the  right  wing,  and  that  the 
Lacedflnnonians,  long  accustomed  to  be  superior  to 
ail  the  Greeks,  should  take  the  left.    Aristeides 
readily  consented,  and  orders  wei^  given  according* 
ly.     Day  broke,  and  the  Persian  generals  observed  21  Sept. 
the  Grecian  troops  in  motion.    This  unexpected  9.  c.  47.' 
circumstance  induced  them  to  defer  the  intended  JJSJai*^ 
attack.    Change  in  their  own  disposition  might  be- 
come necessary ;  changes  were  made ;  the  day  was 
consumed  in  evolutions  of  both  armies,  and  the  Per- 
sian infantry  never  came  into  action.    But  the  ca- 
vahry  harassed  unceasingly  the  more  accessible  parts 
of  Ae  Grecian  line.    Generally  they  did  no  more  ^•^*' 
dian  discharge  their  bows  and  hastily  retire  ;  thus,  pW.  wt. 
however,  keeping  a  constant  alarm,  and  while  they  -^^^^ 
inflicted  many  wounds,  receiving  little  injury.    But 
a  more  serious  attack  was  made  upon  ^at  part  of 
the  Laoedasmonian  line  which  guarded  the  Garga* 
phian  fountain,  where  the  horse  remained  masters 
of  the  field. 

Night  put  an  end  to  diis  desultory  kind  of  action ;  Herod.  1. 
when,  after  a  day  of  unremitted  fatigue",  the  Gre-  ^'  ^'  ^' 

<i  Kf mfir  lUf  rqv  ^^4p(9  cotf'av,  f{otfxiifAivi|ff  f%  7«n,  §X!^  tf^vtv 
&r{urgv.     Herod.  1.  9.  c.  62. 
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cian  army  was  without  water.  Provisions  also  began 
to  £ul)  the  activity  of  theiPernan  horse  intercepting 
supplies.  To  move  therefore  was  indispensable. 
At  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  Gargaphian 
fountain,  toward  Plataoa,  the  waters  of  the  Asopus, 
in  their  descent  from  mount  Cithsnron,  formed  an 
iland,  not  half  a  mile  wide.  This  spot,  for  the  sake 
of  water,  it  was  determined  to  occupy.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  resolved  to  send  half  the  army  to  the 
mountains,  to  bring  in  a  conv<^  of  provisions  which 
waited  there,  not  daring  to  stir  beyond  the  defiles* 
But  it  was  feared  to  attempt  a  movement  in  the 
plain,  in  presence  of  the  Persian  horse,  which  in 
the  very  camp  had  given  such  annoyance.  The 
second  watch  of  the  night  Was  therefore  the  time 
appointed  for  the  Qiarch.  But  when,  danger  press* 
ing,  fear  ran  high,  the  troops  of  each  independent 
state  litde  regarded  the  orders  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  The  Tegeans  steddily  observed  the  motions 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  the  Plataeans  those  of 
die  Athenians ;  but  the  rest,  instead  of  halting  at  the 
Hand,  fled  (for  that  is  the  term  used  by  Herodotus, 
and  confirmed  even  by  Plutarch)  as  far  as  the  temple 
of  Junb,  under  the  walls  of  Platw,  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Gargaphian  faun- 
tain. 

The  obstinacy  of  a  Spartan  officer,  from  which 
only  unfortunate  consequences  could  reasonably  be 
expected,  led  immediately  to  the  great  and  moat 
important  victory  which  followed.  Amompfaaretus, 
whose  military  rank  was  that  of  locage,  but  who  was 
besides  vested  with  the  sacred  dignity  of  the  priest* 
hood,  urging  the  laws  of  his  country  i^akist  his 
general's  orders,  absohiteiy  refused  to  retreat.  Pau-^ 
sanias,  incensed  at  this  disobedience,  yet,  as  the 
circumstance  was  altogether  new  in  the  Spartan 
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sovice,  at  a  loss  how  to  ac^  detained  the  Lacedas*   skt. 
monian  forces  whMe  the  others  were  prtssing  their  ^^^J[JI;^ 
march.    But  the  Athenian  generid,  ever  attentive  to 
the  interest  of  the  confederacy  at  large^  before  he 
would  suffsr  his  own  tvoops  to  move^  sent  to  inquire 
the  cause  of  the  deky  of  which  he  was  informed 
among  the  Lacedaemonians.    The  officer  di^tcbed  H«rod.L 
vfon  this  occasion  found  the  commander-in-chief  pint.  Tit. 
m  high  akercadcHi  with  Amompharetus ;  who  at  ^'^^^ 
the  instant  of  the  Athenians  arrival,  taking  up  a 
large  stone  in  both  his  hands,  in  allusion  to  the 
Greciim  mode  of  voting,  by  casting  a  shell,  a  peb- 
ble, or  a  die  into  an  um,  threw  it  before  his  gene- 
lal's  fee«,  saying,  ^  With  this  die  I  give  my  vote  not 
'  to  fly  from  the  strangers :'  for  by  that  gentle  term 
the  Lacedemonians  usually  distinguished  foreiners^ 
whom  the  other  Greeks  called  barbarians.    Pausa- 
nias  desired  the  Athenian  officer  to  report  to  his 
immediate  commander  what  he  had  seen,  and  to 
request  that  die  motions  of  the  Athenian  tro6p3 
might  be  directed  by  what  should  be  observed  o( 
the  Lacedaemonian.    At  length,  day  breaking,  he  Herod.  i. 
gave  his  orders  for  the  LacedaBmonians  with  the  ^*  ^'  ^* 
Tegeans,  who  akme  of  the  other  confederates  re* 
aained  with  him,  to  move  toward  the  proposed 
ground  of  incampment   They  directed  their  march 
along  the  hills ;  the  Athenians  only  ventured  in  the 
plain.    Then  at  last  Amompharetus,  yielding  some- 
thing of  his  obstinacy,  ordered  his  loohus,  with  a 
slow  pace,  to  follow  the  rest  of  the.  army. 

The  dawn  again  discovered  to  &e  Persians  the  22  Sept. 
Grecian  army  in  unexpected  motion.    The  horse,  g.  c.  57/ 
always  alert,  and  now  elated  with  the  success  of  the 
preceding  day,  was  quickly  upon  the  Lacedmnonian 
rear.    The  movement  of  the  Greeks  beipg  taken  c.  58. 
for  flight,  Mardonius  led  the  Persian  infantry  in  pur- 
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CHAF.    suit    The  whole  army  followed,  with  all  die  hastcf 
.^t,,^  and  confusion  of  an  ill-disciplined  multitude,  eager 
To'^c^'sa  *^  share  in  certain  victory.    The  Grecian  general 
'  '  *      had  not  been  immediately  aware  of  the  cowardly  dis- 
obedience of  that  large  part  of  his  forces,  which  had 
pushed  on  beyond  the  ground  intended  to  be  occu- 
1.0.C.60.  pj^^^     i^  y^^  j^Q^  advisable,  if  possible,  to  join 
them ;  but  the  Persian  horse  so  annoyed  his  rear, 
wiA  desultory  attacks  continually  reiterated,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  make  a  stand.    He  sent  there- 
fore to  inform  the  Athenian  general  of  all  circum- 
stances, and  to  request  his  immediate  cooperation  in 
c.  61.       an  effort  to  repel  the  enemy's  cavalry.    Aristeides 
ArbtidL  *   wadily  consented ;    but  before  he  could  join  the 
LacedeemonianSy  the  Grecian  troops  in  the  Persian 
service  were  upon  him,  and  he  had  himself  to  con- 
tend with  superior  numbers.     The  Lacedaemonians 
and  Tegeans  however  alone  formed  a  considerable 
army.    They  were  above  eleven  thousand  heavy- 
armed  foot,  and  more  than  forty  thousand  Kght- 
armed  slaves  attended  them.     But  the  light-armed 
of  the  Peloponnesians  were  of  so  little  estimation, 
that,  notwithstanding  their  numbers,  Pausanias  had 
particularly  desired  a  reinforcement  of  Adienian 
bowmen*    The  ground  however,  consisting  of  the 
ru^ed  roots  of  mount  Cithseron,  with  the  Asopus 
flowing  at  the  bottom,  was  favorable  for  defence,  and 
Herodot.    adverse  to  the  action  of  cavalry.     The  Persian  in- 
L  9^.  6«.  £tntry  was  therefcne  brou^t  up ;   and  a  fierce  in- 
gagement  insued.    The  Persians,  after  discharging 
their  missile  weapons,  closed  upon  the  Greeks,  and 
showed  themselves,  sa3rs  tiie  impartial  historian, 
neither  in  strength  nor  in  courage  inferior^^    But 

^  To  the  flame  purpose  also  even  Plutarch  speaks :  UmA 

tfoXXou; — oux  atiax^ug  hv6s  dBC^uutg  «'{r1ov7af,  vit.  Aristid.  and  at 
least  as  mticb  is  in^Ued  by  Plato.    Laches,  p.  191.  t  2. 
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they  weie  very  inferior  in  anas  for  clo$e  fight,  and 
not  less  so  in  practice  and  in  science.  With  their 
undefended  bodies  and  short  weapons  they  never* 
theless  made  vigcmms  assaults,  many  of  them  seiz- 
ing and  even  breaking  the  long  spears  of  the  Greeks. 
Unacquainted  with  that  exactness  of  close  formation 
and  that  steddy  march,  in  which  the  Greeks  and  a 
especially  the  Laceds&monians,  excelled,  they  rushed 
fiMTwaid  singly,,  or  in  very  small  bodies,  and  perished 
in  vain  attempts  to  penetrate  the  ^>artan  phalanx. 
As  dieir  efforts  at  length,  through  repeated  £sdlure, 
began  to  relax,  the  Greeks  advanced  upon  them. 
The  Tegeans,  according  to  Herodotus,  made  the 
firat  impression ;  the  Lacedaemonians  then  pushed 
forward,  and  confusion  soon  became  general  among 
the  Persian  infantry. 

JVbrdonius,  who,  a  little  before,  had  thought  him- 
self pursuing  an  enemy  neither  able  nor  daring  to 
withstand  him,  was  seized  with  the  deepest  anguish 
to  find  victory  thus  turning  against  him.  Had  he  * 
instantly  determined  upon  retreat,  he  might  proba- 
bly still  have  avoided  any  considerable  loss ;  for  his 
infantry  would  soon  have  been  safe  in  the  plain,  un- 
der the  protection  of  his  numerous  cavalry.  But 
possibly  signal  and  speedy  success  was  indispensable 
to  him.  His  fortune,  perhaps  his  life,  and  the  lot  Etndd, 
of  all  his  fiunily,  might  depend  upon  it :  less  how-  'i^*(^*,^ 
ever  through  the  caprice  of  the  prince  than  that  pf 
the  people ;  which  is  always  most  dangerous  under 
a  despotic  government  His  army  was  too  nume- 
rous to  subsist  long  in  a  narrow  and  mountainous 
country,  without  supplies  by  sea*  The  necessi^r  of 
decision  thd'efore  urging,  in  the  crisis  before  him« 
he  determined  to  rest  all  upon  the  fortune  of  the 
present  moment.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of 
cavalry,  he  hastened  to  rally  and  support  his  broken 
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CHIP,  in&ntry.  By  a^vigorous  and  wdl-cooduoted  ckaige^ 
^^^^  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  the  ground,  he 
checked  the  progress  of  the  Spartan  phalanx :  but 
he  could  not  break  that  firm  and  well-disciplined 
body.  In  his  eflbrts,  after  many  of  his  bravest  ott« 
cers  and  numbers  of  his  soldiers  had  been  killed^  he 
received  himself  a  mortal  wound.  His  fall  was  the  sig* 
nal  for  instant  flight  to  those  about  him,  and,  throu^ 
them,  to  his  whole  army.  For  in  Asiatic  armaes,  the 
jealousy  of  despotism  being  adverse  to  that  close 
succession  of  various  ranks  in  command,  which,  ia 
the  European,  contributes  so  much  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  in  all  events,  the  death  oS  the  comman* 
der-in-chief  can  scarcely  faiL  to  superinduce  complete 
confusion,  and  the  certain  ruin  of  the  enterprize* 
Artabazus,  next  in  command  to  Mardonius,  is  said 
not  only  to  have  differed  in  opinbn  firom  his  g^eral 
in  regsod  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  war,  but  to 
have  disapproved  of  the  war  itself.  It  does  not  ap* 
pear  that  he  was  at  all  ingaged  in  the  battle^.  As 
soon  as  he  was  assured  of  the  rout  of  the  Persian 
infantry,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  army  to  any  who 
would  take  charge  of  it,  he  retreated,  with  forty 
thousand  men  iniio  had  been  under  his  immediate 
orders,  hastily  toward  Phocis. 

1'  RolliD,tho  he  sometiinet  mistakes  the  Greek  milltar?  wri- 
ters, as  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  on  subjects  meerly  mwtaiT) 
is  otherwise,  in  this  early  part  of  Gredan  hbtory,  gB&erally 
exact;  but  1  knew  not  wliere  he  learnt  that  Artahaaaa  diatin* 
gnished  himself  by  his  gallant  exertion  in  this  battle.  Herodo^ 
tus  mentions,  on  a  prior  occasion  (IV  that  Artabazas  got  credit 
for  his  conduct  in  the  business  of  rlatsa ;  apparency  for  his 
coansel  given  before  the  battle,  which  was  justified  by  the 
event ;  and  for  an  able  retreat,  by  which  alone  any  part  of  the 
army  was  sared;  but  neither  Herodotus  nor  Diodorusnor  Plo- 
tarcli,  in  deacribiiig  the  battle,  mention  that  he  was  at  all  in- 
gaged.  Diodorus  gives  an  account  of  his  retreat  exactly  cor- 
responding with  that  of  Herodotus. 

(1)  b.  9.  c.  41  ft  66. 
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While  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  were    sect. 
Aus  unexpectedly  victorious  upon  the  hills,  the  .^ij!;^ 
Adienians  were  shai^ly  ingaged  with  the  Boeotians  Herodot. 
in  the  plain  below.     The  greater  part  of  the  other  et  Pint. 
Greeks  in  the  Persian  service,  litUe  earnest  in  the  ^*"^^* 
cause,  kept  aloof.     The  abilities  of  Aristeides,  there- 
fbre;  and  the  valor  of  the  Athenians,  not  exposed  to 
a  contest  too  unequal,  at  length  prevailed.     The 
Boeockois  fled  toward  Thebes.    The  rest,  prepared 
to  act  according  to  circumstances,  made  a  timely 
retreat.    The  crowd  of  Asiatics,  of  various  nations,  Herodot. 
never  stood  the  charge  of  the  Lacedeemonians  and 
Tegeans,  but  fled  profusely,  on  »the  first  appearance 
rf  ffight  among  those  bands  of  native  Persians  who 
had  home  the  brunt  of  the  battle.    The  horse  how- 
ever, both  Bermn  and  Boeotian,  still  kept  the  field, 
and  gave  considerable  protection   to  the  fugitive 
infantry. 

Intelligence  had  quickly  passed  to  the  Greeks  c.  69. 
under  the  walls  of  Platsea,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Tegeans  were  ingaged  and  successful.  Anxious 
then  to  repair  their  shanyefal  misconduct,  with  that 
usual  unhappiness  of  error  which  leads  to  farther 
error,  they  advanced  with  more  haste  than  good 
order  toward  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  Mega- 
nans  and  Phliasians,  venturing  by  the  plain,  were 
attacked  by  the  Theban  horse,  who  killed  six 
hundred,  and  drove  the  rest  to  the  mountains. 

The  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  meanwhile,  Herodot. 
animated  by  unexpected  success,  yet  steddy  through  piaL^yit. ' 
practised  discipline,  repelling  all  the  efforts  of  the  j^j^l^gj^^ 
Persian  cavalry,  pressed  on  to  the  fortified  camp ;  i.  9.  c. «! 
the  refuge  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  routed  troops, 
and  the  depository  of  all  the  valuables  of  the  army. 
Immediately  they  attempted  an  assault:  but  the 
Lacedaemonians,  as  remarkable  for  ignorance  of 
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CHAP,  sieges  as  for  skill  in  the  field,  were  baffled  widi  loss 
2^  ^  till  the  Athenian  forces  arrived.  Under  the  diftc* 
tion  of  the  Athenian  officers,  after  yigorous  eflRsrts 
on  both  sides,  an  assault  succeeded.  A  horrid 
slaughter  insued.  The  victory,  indeed,  of  a  free 
people,  fighting  for  their  possessions,  their  fcniilies, 
and  their  independency,  against  forein  invaders,  is 
never  likely  to  be  mild.  Of  near  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Asiatics,  the  lowest  reported  numbers  of  die 
Persian  army,  only  three  diousand,  exclusively  of 
those  who  retreated  under  Artabazus,  are  said  to 
have  survived.  Both  Herodotus  and  Plutarch,  how- 
ever, avoid  all  detail  of  this  massacre.  How  much 
of  it  happened  within  the  fortified  camp,  and  what 
execution  was  done  on  fugitives,  over  a  country  so 
surrounded  by  seas  and  mountains  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  one  to  escape,  infcnmaticm  at  all  ap- 
proaching to  exactness  is  indeed  not  to  be  expected. 
When  opposition  ceased  within  the  Persian  lines, 
and  the  spirit  of  slaughter  was  at  length  sated,  the 
rich  plunder  of  the  camp  drew  the  attention  of  the 
conquerors.  Here  the  wealth  of  the  lords  of  Asia 
displayed  a  scene  so  new  to  die  citizens  of  the  Ikde 
Grecian  republics,  that  they  were  at  a  loss  on  what 
objects  in  preference  to  fix  their  avidity.    The  Te- 

L9.'c.80.  geans,  however,  who  had  first  surmounted  the  ram- 
part, and  throughout  die  action  had  we^  supported 
their  pretension  to  precedency  among  the  Greeks, 
having  the  fortune  also  to  arrive  first  at  the  magni- 
ficent pavilion  of  ^ferdonius,  did  not  hesitate  to  stop 
there*  Instandy  they  laid  their  rapacious  hands 
upon  all  its  rich  contents ;  great  part  of  which  had 
been  the  furniture  of  Xerxes  himself,  which,  on  his 
hasty  departure  for  Asia,  he  had  presented  to  hi) 

ftid.  general  and  brother-in-law.  But  they  were  not  per- 
mitted intirely  to  injoy  this  precedency  in  pillage. 


Herodot. 
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The  oommander-in^chief  quickly  issued  ofden^  $ect. 
Hiat  none  should  presume  to  appropriate  any  part  ,,^^!^^ 
ei  die  booty,  but  diat  the  whole  should  be  collected, 
to  be  fiuily  divided  amomg  those  who  had  together 
earned  it  A  brazen  manger  only,  of  very  curious 
workmanship,  die  Tegeans  were  allowed  to  retain, 
as  an  honorary  tesdmony  to  their  pardcular  valor 
and  fortune.  The  Helots,  attending  the  Lacedaemo-^ 
nian  forces,  were  ordeied  to  collect  the  rest.  Tents 
and  dieir  furniture,  adorned  widi  gold  and  silver, 
cMaBFSj  bracelets,  hilts  of  cimetars,  golden  cups,  and 
various  other  utensils  of  gold  and  silver,  together 
widi  horses,  camels,  and  women,  were  the  principal 
BpmL  Abundance  of  rich  clothes,  which  at  another 
dme,  says  the, historian,  would  have  beenthou^t 
valuabte  plunder,  were  now  disregarded.  But  the 
vigilance  of  those  appointed  to  superintend  the  bu-^ 
siness,  did  not  suffice  to  prevent  the  Ifelots  from 
ooncealii^  many  things  of  value,  which  they  sold, 
principally  to  the  ^ginetans;  a  nation  (if  we  may 
so  call  the  inhabitants  of  a  rock)  of  merchant-pirates, 
who,  by  this  unworthy  trafl&c,  acquired  riches  before 
unknown  among  them. 

The  booty  being  coHected,  a  tenth  was  first  set  Herod,  i. 
apart,   accordmg  to   die  customary  piety  of  the  tM^f  ste! 
Gred^s,  for  an  offering  to  the  gpds.    From  the  pro-  ^  ii-  «•» 
duce  of  this,  continues  the  cotemporary  historian; 
was  dedicated,  to  the  god  at  Delphi,  the  golden  tri- 
pod which  stands  upon  die  three-headed  brazen 
serpent  next  the  altar,  the  brazen  statue  of  Jupiter 
at  Olympia,  ten  cubits  high,  and  the  brazen  statue 
of  Neptune,  sevea  cubits  high,  at  the  isthmus.  The 
Tegeans  dedicated  their  manger  at  Tegea  in  the 
temple  of  the  Alean  Mmerva.    To  attribute  to  them 
a  modesty  becoming  their  valor,  and  which  had 
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CHAJt*  profited  fiom  reproof,  we  should  wish  to  interpret 
'^'  the  goddess's  tide,  from  analogy  in  a  language  de- 
rived from  the  Arcadian,  to  signify,  That  divine 
wisdom  which  directs  what  human  ignwance  calls 
Chance.  The  rest  of  the  spoil  was  (fivided  among 
those  who  had  fought  for  it 
Among  the  anecdotes  transmitted  concerning  this 
Herodot.^  fp^CMt  event,  One,  related  by  the  original  historian, 
*•  ••  ^-  ®^  has  been  particularly  celebrated.  The  appendages 
of  the  royal  household  were  found,  in  Mardonios's 
tent,  nearly  intire ;  and  most  ci  the  domestic  slaves 
had  escaped  the  massacre.  Pausanias,  after  admir* 
ing  the  various  riches  of  the  scene  and  die  many 
contrivances  of  luxury,  ordered  a  supper  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Persian  slaves,  exactly  as  it  would  have 
been  for  Mardonius,  had  he  been  living  and  in  his 
command.  The  orders  were  diligently  executed: 
the  splendid  furniture  w^  arranged ;  the  sideboard 
displayed  a  profusion  of  gold  and  silver  plate  ;  the 
table  was  covered  with  exquisite  elegance.  Pausa- 
nias then  directed  his  usual  Spartan  supper  to  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  this  sumptuous  entertainment 
Little  preparadon  was  necessary.  Then  sending  for 
the  principal  Grecian  officers,  *  I  have  desired  your 

*  company  here,'  he  said,  *  to  show  you  the  folly  of 
^  the  Persian  general.    Living  as  you  see  at  home, 

*  he  came  thus  far  to  take  from  us  such  a  miserable 
^  pittance  as  ours.' 

1. 9.e.77.  '^h^  Mantineians  had  arrived  from  Plataea  pre- 
sendy  after  the  storming  of  the  camp*  Vexed  to 
have  lost  their  share  of  glory  and  reward,  both  so 
extraordinary,  they  marched  immediately,  contrary 
to  die  inclination  of  Pausanias,  in  pursuit  of  Arta- 
bazus.  Having  reached  the  borders  of  Thessaly, 
they  however  returned  without  e£fecting  anything. 
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I^esentfy  after  them  the  Eleians  had  anived    The    gccr. 
generals  of  both,  on  their  return  to  their  respective  ,"1^ 
countries,  were  punidied  with  banishment. 

After  the  coUectiim  of  the  spoil,  the  next  care  Herod,  i. 
of  the  Greeks,  and,  what  upon  all  occasbns  they  ^*^*^* 
esteemed  a  necessary  and  sacred  office^  was  the  bu* 
rial  of  their  slain*  The  Lacedaemonians  formed 
diree  separate  burial-places;  one  for  those  who  had 
borne  sacred  offices^^  of  whom  the  gallant  Amom- 
phaietus  had  Men ;  another  for  the  other  Lacede- 
monians ;  and  the  third  for  the  Helots.  Herodotus 
relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  severity  of  their 
maxims  of  discipline  at  this  time.  Aristodemus, 
who,  in  the  prec^ng  year,  had  been  disgraced  for 
not  taking  his  share  in  the  action  at  Thermopylae, 
distinguished  himself  beyond  all  others  in  the  battle 
of  Platsa,  and  was  at  length  slain.  The  merit  of 
his  behaviour  was  acknowleged ;  but  it  was  admit- 
ted oiily  as  suflkient,  in  his  circumstances,  to  wipe 
off  infamy,  and  not  to  earn  honor.  The  historian, 
however,  with  the  inclination,  has  not  wanted  the 
power,  to  bestow  on  him  more  liberal  reward ;  and 
the  eulogy  of  Herodotus  will  transmit  the  name  of 
Ar^odemus,  with  glory,  probably,  to  the  latest 
generations.  The  Athenians,  Tegeans,  Megarians, 
and  Phliasians,  had  each  a  sin^e  burying-place. 
Barrows,  raised  according  to  that  extensive  practice 
of  antiquity  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 

^^  This  obvious  interpretation  of  the  term  Ifiag^  which  stands 
in  all  the  editions  of  Herodotus,  does  not  appear  to  ine  loaded 
with  any  difficnlty.  I  wish  to  avoid  discussion  of  matters  which 
lie  within  the  proper  province  of  the  critic  or  the  antiqaari..n 
rather  than  of  the  historian ;  yet  I  must  own  that  I  think  the 
ingenious  conjectures  of  Valckenarius  and  others  upon  tliis  pas- 
sage, in  the  notes  of  Wesseling^s  edition,  all  more  open  to  ob« 
jection  than  the  old  reading. 
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hotice,  (listinguislied  to  foUowifig  ages  Ae  several 

spots^*. 

These  scdemii  ceremoniM  wers  scsroety  ofw^ 

Flat.  Tit    when  a  dangerous  jealousy  broke  out  betwecii  the 

irittid.      Athenians  and  Lacedannonians,  on  the  questkm  to 

whom  the  accustomed  Aristtia,  or  first  honois  of 

military  merit,  were  due,  upon  this  great  oceasioiu 

Immediate  ill  consequences  were  however  prevented 

through  die  influence  of  the  Corinthian  leadem; 

Herod.  1.  ^^^>  interfering  as  mediators,  named  the  Platttans 

^«- 1-      as  having  merited  beyond  aU  others^    When  tl^ 

1.  ^  64.  common  cause  particulariy  required  exertion  by  sea^ 

^^  Platarch,  in  his  life  of  ArkteMes,  ezpresees  wonder,  and, 
in  liiB  Treatise  against  Herodotod,  much  indignation,  at  tlie  as- 
sertion that  the  Lacedsmonians,  Tegeans^j^and  Athenians  alone 
gained  the  victory  of  Platssa :  yet  in  the  former  woi^  reiatii^, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  Herodotus,  the  disorderly  fligfat 
of  the  other  Greeks  before  the  battle,  he  has  given  pretty 
direct  testimony  to  the  fact.  Lydas,  in  his  funeral  oration, 
aaseite  it  poeitiTely.  {Lyn.  or.  fun.  p.  107.  vel.  196).  It  is  in- 
deed little  likely  that^  while  memory  of  the  transaction  was 
yet  fresh,  a  historian,  writing  for  the  Greek  nation,  would  yen- 
tare  a  false  assertion  so  dishonorable  to  so  large  a  part  of  iti 
concerning  facts  in  their  nature  of  such  public  notoriety ;  and 
it  is  still  less  likely  that  such  an  assertion  would  remain  to  be 
refuted  in  Plutarch's  age.  The  interest  which  the  Lacedmno- 
nians  and  Athenians  afterward  had  in  courting  the  other  Grecian 
states,  may  sufficiently  account  for  the  epigrams,  barrows,  and 
other  such  uncertain  evidences  as  Plutarch  has  quoted.  Indeed, 
before  Plutarch's  testimony  against  Herodotus  can  be  ofiany 
weight,  he  must  be  first  reconciled  to  himself.  It  does  how- 
ever appear  extraordinary,  that  Herodotus,  in  his  narrative  of 
this  great  event,  should  never  once  have  mentioned  the  Plai> 
tsBans.  The  assertion  of  Plutarch,  that  the  Greeks  decreed  to 
the  Platasans  the  first  honors  for  military  merit  on  the  occasion, 
tho  Diodorus  difiers  from  him,  is  confirmed  by  Thucydides, 
against  whose  authority  that  of  Diodorus  is  not  to  be  mention- 
ed. Possibly  on  account  of  their  subsequent  fate,  Herodotus 
might  have  had  some  reason  for  omitting  all  mention  of  them, 
sis^lar  to  that,  whatever  it  was,  which  has  made  him  totally 
silent  concerning  the  first  two  Messenian  wars.  When  we  con 
aider  his  extreme  freedom  by  turns  with  all  the  most  powerful 
states  of  Greece,  both  omissions  appear  mysterious. 
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diejr,  tbo  «n  iniaiid  people,  had  served  aboard  the    asav. 
fieet;  and  in  the  oampain  by  land,  which  had  now  ..JIJI;^ 
had  8o  ^orious  an  issue,  none  had  more  dlstingoish* 
ed  themselves  by  their  zeal  and  bravery.    Their 
aetioiis  on  the  day  of  Plat»a  are  not  particularly 
KCQided  by  any  writer;  apparently  because,  being 
ctdz^is  of  Athens,  as  they  are  modesdy  called  by  Thnejd. 
ThucTdides,  or  subjects,  as  they  are  perhaps  more  i^  es!*  ^ 
truly  styled  by  Herodotus,  they  had  formed  one  Herod,  i. 
body  with  the  Athenians,  under  the  orders  of  Aria-  piati^ 
teides*    Their  commonwealth  was  too  small  to  ex-  Thacjd. 
eke  jealousy:  all  the  oth«r  Greeks  approved  the  *-^-*^**- 
deteiinination  of  the  Corindiians ;  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Athenians  acquiesced. 

This  dangerous  business  being  thus  accommo- 
dated, a  oouncil  was  held  to  consider  of  further 
measures.  The  battle  of  Plataea,  it  is  said,  was 
fought  on  the  twenty-second  of  September^^*  The 
season  was  therefore  not  too  &r  advanced  for  taking 
vengeance  on  those  Greeks  who  had  joined  the 
Persians.  It  was  determined  to  march  immediately  Herod,  i. 
against  Thebes,  and  to  require  the  delivery  of  Ti-  ^  ^^' 
meg^udes  and  Attaginus,  heads  of  the  faction  which  Pl,^*  ^^f: 

8  Oct. 

^  Thus  the  chronolofen  haye  detemmied)  not  without  au> 

thoiitj ;  but  the  Grecian  calendar  was  yet  too  little  exact  for 

absolute  certainty  to  a  day.    To^v  n)v  jum^^v  ^lUx/itfawTo  (says 

Plutarch,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Platsa)  tji  t$T(it6t  niS  Bwh 

Jlaviiuw  94(vovro^,  Jj  koa  vCiv  In  ro  *£XXi}vixov  Iv  nXorcciaf^  o^^i^sroj 

hi  duspKayM,  pbaXXov,  aXXi}v  aXXoi  f^ivoc  clp;^v  xa)  r8X6vn)v  a^ovtfi. 
Plut  vit.  Aristid.  The  fourth  day  of  the  Attic  month  Bo€dro- 
mi<m,  according  to  our  chronologers,  would  correspond  with  the 
23d  of  September ;  but  they  haye  preferred  the  authority  of  the 
copies  of  Plutarch's  Life  of  Camiltus,  and  of  his  treatise  on  the 
Glory  of  Athens;  in  both  of  which  the  third  of  the  month  Bo«- 
dromion  is  named  as  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Platsa.  The  day 
of  the  battle  being  fixed,  Herodotus  furnishes  the  other  dates 
given  in  the  mar^n. 
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CHAP,    had  led  the  Boeotians  to  the  Persian  alliance.  ,  On 
^      the  eleventh  day  from  the  battle  of  Platflea,  the  army 
entered  the  Theban  lands ;  and  the  delivery  of  the 
otmoxious  persons  being  refused,  plunder  and  waste 
of  the  country,  and  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
dieir  city,  were  begun.    This  was  borhe  during 
twenty  days.    Then  Timegenides,  fearing  the  turn 
of  popular  favor,  proposed  to  the  Theban  people  to 
o&r  the  payment  of  a  fine,  to  atone  for  the  trans- 
gression of  the  repuUic  against  the  common  cause 
of  Greece :  declaring  that,  if  it  should  be  refused, 
he  would  be  ready  to  surrender  himself  with  Atta- 
ginus,  rather  than  be  the  occasion  or  pretence  for 
the  destruction  of  his  country.    The  proposal  was 
accepted  by  the  assembly.    But  in  the  following 
night  Attaginus  fled ;  leaving  his  own  fiimily,  as  well 
as  his  associate  Timegenides,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
inraged  Thebans.    His  children  were  immediately 
delivered  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  confede- 
rate Greeks.    But  the  Spartan  prince  did  not  want 
liberality  to  distinguish  between  the  criminal  fiither 
and  the  innocent  offspring,  whom  he  immediately 
dismissed  unhurt    Timegenides  and  some  other 
principal  Thebans  being  then  demanded,  were  sur- 
rendered. They  expected  that  time  would  be  allow- 
ed them  to  prepare  for  a  public  defence,  and  trusted 
that  their  interest,  assisted  by  money  well  bestowed, 
would  insure  their  safety.    Pausanias  suspected  this, 
and  determined  to  prevent  it.     He  detained  them 
till  the  confederate  forces  separated  for  their  several 
homes ;  and  then,  taking  them  to  Corinth,  caused 
them  to  be  there  executed :  a  salutary  severity,  no 
doubt,  for  the  security  of  Greece  against  the  com- 
mon enemy ;  but,  as  far  as  appears,  unsupported  by 
the  solemnity  of  a  trial,  and  certainly  unauthorized 
by  any  positive  law. 
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MpamifbUe  Ari^bazus,  who  had  nithdnwn  from  ssxrr. 
tb«  fi^ld  of  Platm  with  immbefis  to  make  stiU  a  ^^^ 
powerful  anny>  oevenbeletw,  on  receiving  infiMrmar 
lioa  oi  the  extent  (rf*  the  disaster  to  die  Fenian  arms, 
saw  no  small  difficulty  and  danger  before  him  in  the 
retreai  to  Asia.  He  was  aware  that  even  those  na- 
tions which  had  been  most  forward  in  submission  to 
X&OMf  at,  the  head  of  advancing  myriads,  would 
not  scruple  to  avow  their  real  disposition  of  hostility 
toward  him,  were  the  defeat  of  Mardonius  known, 
and  his  own  march  taken  Sot  flight  He  therefore 
gava  out  that  his  fioroes  were  only  tho  advanced 
{{vard  of  the  victorious  army,  which  was  immediatdy 
fi4k>wii^«  Using  rapidity  and  precautioD,  he  pass* 
ed  the  mountains  ci  Thessaly,  and  crossed  Maee« 
dcmia,  without  loss.  But  report  woidd  soon  oulstrq» 
the  march  of  his  numbers^  Alexander  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  had  found  himself  forced,  as  a  kind 
of  hostage,  to  follow  the  tram  of  the  Persian  general^ 
would  not  fail,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  army,  to 
use  his  best  diligence  for  returning  to  his  kingdom. 
The  Macedxman  farces  assembling  under  the  com* 
mand  of  his  son  P^rdiccas,  hung  on  the  rear  of  Ar- 
tabazus.  The  difficult  passage  of  the  huge .  fiver 
Strymon  aflforded  opportunity  which  was  ably  and 
pucceasfully  used.  A  large  p^rt  of  the  Persian  army 
was  oat  off,  and  such  numbers  made  prisoners,  that 
the  portion  of  their  ransom,  which  Grecian  4pieQr 
usually  offi^ed  to  the  gods,  provided  a  statue  of  gold, 
which  Alexander  dedicated  at  Delplii*  How  £ur  his 
conduct  was  consistent  with  faith  ple^^d  to  Persia, 
we  have  no  means  to  know,  but  the  Athenian  people 
acknowleged  in  it  the  virtue  of  a  Grecian  patriot : 
they  voted  honors  and  privileges  to  Perdiccas,  and 
.    vou  u.  16 
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CHAP,    the  battle  of  the  Stiymon  had  lasting  fame,  as  the 
J[^^  consummation  of  misfortune  and  disgrace  to  Persia, 
and  of  safety  and  glory  to  Greece^^ 


SECTION  IV. 

Jfeaturu  of  Ikt  Grecian  Fleet.    Battle  of  Myeale.    End  of  the  Exptdi* 
.  H^n  of  Xerxes, 

B.C.479.  While  the  arms  of  the  confederate  Greeks  were 

'  thus  wonderfully  attended  with  success  and  glory. 

against  the  immediate  invaders  of  their  country,  the 

fleet,  which  had  lain  during  the  summer  inactive  at 

Delos,  was  at  length  excited  to  enterprize.    .There 

appears  to  h^ve  been,  in  Samos,  always  a  strong 

party  ready  to  take  any  opportunity  for  spirited  op- 

positjion  to  the  Persians,  and  to  Theomestor,  whom 

the  Persians  had  raised  to  the  tyranny  of  the  iland* 

Herodot    Ingaging  in  their  views  Hegesistratus,  son  of  Aris- 

Diod.'sic/  tagoras  the  Milesian  chief,  the  Samians  deputed 

1.11.  C.34.  Lampon  and  Athenagoras,  two  principal  men  among 

them,  to  attend  him  on  a  mission  to  the  commanders 

of  the  confederate  fleet.     In  a  conference  with  Leo- 

tychidas  and  Xanthipgus,  Hegesistratus  represented, 

^  That  the  whole  Ionian  people  were  ready,  on  the 

1''  -  -  TiXsiov  rotiruyyijxa  ^oi^avri  tw  ^a(fikst.  Demosth.  «'8pi 
ffvvTo^.  p.  173.  and  in  Aristocr.  p.  687,  ed.  Reiske.  In  both  these 
orations  Perdiccas  is  mentioned  as  the  person  to  whom  the 
Athenian  people  decreed  honors,  tho  they  differ  somewliat  in 
regard  to  the  amount.  The  great  Philip,  aflerward  king  of 
Macedonia,  in  his  letter  to  the  Athenian  people,  presenred 
with  the  oration  of  Demosthenes,  intitled,  On  the  Letter,  men- 
tions only  Alexander,  in  whose  name  the  dedications  of  course 
woold  be  made,  and  under  whose  authority  the  army  which  de- 
feated the  Persians  woald  act,  tho  Perdlccw  might  be  tiie  im» 
mediate  commander.    Ep.  Phil,  ad  Ath.  p.  164,  ed.  Reiske. 
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*  least  incouragement,  to  revoh  i^nst  the  Persians,    sect. 

*  and  join  the  Grecian  cause :  that  the  bare  appear-  ,^^!^ 

*  ance  of  the  Grecian  fleet  off  their  coast  would  suffice 
'to  excite  them  to  spirited  action  :  that  the  Persian 
'government  was  remiss  and  weak  beyond  what 

*  could  be  readily  believed ;    insomuch  that  never 

*  did  the  means  ofier  to  the  commanders  of  a  powerful 
*•  armament,  of  so  rich  a  booty  with  so  little  risk/ 
He  proceeded  to  urge  the  Spartan  king  and  the 
Athenian  chief,  by  their  common  gods,  to  use  the 
means,  so  easily  in  their  power,  for  rescuing  a  Gre* 
cian  people  from  subjection  to  barbarians ;  and  he 
c^red,  for  himself  and  his  coUegues,  if  their  fidelity 
was  doubted,  to  remain  hostages  widi  the  fleet 
Leotychidas,  according  t6  a  common  superstition  of  Herodot. 
both  Greeks  and  Romans,  struck  with  die  name  of  ^^-c-  *i 
Hegesistratus  as  a  favorable  omen  (it  signifies  the 
leader  of  an  armament,)  readily  came  into  the  mea- 
sure proposed.    Dismissing  the  two  other  deputies, 

he  detained  Hegesistratus ;  and,  only  one  day  being 
allowed  for  preparation,  the  whole  fleet,  consist- 
ing, according  to  Diodorus,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Diodor.  i. 
trireme  galleys,  moved,  on  the  next,  for  Samos.         **'^'  ^' 
The  season  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  comman-  Htrod.  u 
ders  of  the  Phenician  squadron  in  the  Persian  ser-  ^'  ^'  ^' 
vice,  finding  enterprise  neither  intended  by  the 
Persian  admiral,  nor  expected  firom  the  Greeks,  had 
requested  leave  to  depart  for  their  own  ports,  before 
the   equinoctial  storms  should  set  in;  and  it  had 
been  g^ranted.    Having  thus  incautiously  parted  with 
Aeir  best  ships  and  ablest  seamen,  the  Persians 
were  highly  alarmed  with  intelligence  that  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  was  approaching.    Hastily  quitting  Samos, 
they  passed  to  the  neighboring  promontory  of  My- 
oale  on  the  Ionian  coast ;  whett  an  army,  according 
to  Herodotus,  of  sixty  thousand  men,  was  incamped 
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CRAF.    undser  the  command  of  Tigranes.    Hera,  wft  the 
Jl?^  historian,  near  the  temple  of  the  venerable  de'JMBy' 


Herodot.  and  that  temple  of  the  Eleminian  Ceres  which  Phi- 
listus,  son  of  Pasicies,  built,  when  he  followed 
Neleus,  son  of  Codrus,  to  the  foundmg  of  Mtletus, 
they  hauled  their  galleys  upon  die  beach ;  and,  with 
stones  found  upon  the  place,  and  palisadoes  formed 
of  olives  and  odier  cultivated  trees,  they  ndsed  a 
defence  around  them. 

1. 9.  c.  98.  The  Gkrecian  commandem  had  expected  to  find 
the  Persian  fleet  in  full  force  at  Samos,  and  pro-' 
posed  to  ingage  it  on  that  friendly  coast :  but  tiiey 
were  not  prepared  for  the  more  hazardous  measure 
of  following  it  to  the  Asiatic  shore.  A  council  of 
war  was  therefore  held,  in  which  it  was  deli,berated 
whether  to  retire  again  immediately  to  their  own 
seas,  or  first  to  make  some  attempt  in  the  Hellespont 
But  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  the  Phenician 
squadron  gave  incouragement ;  the  spirit  of  vigo^ 
rous  enterprize  gained ;  and  it  was  shortly  deter- 
mined to  seek  the  enemy's  fleet.  On  approaching 
the  Ionian  coast,  it  was  not  without  suiprize  that 
they  found  Ae  sea  completely  yielded  to  them,  and 
the  enemy  prepared  for  opposition  by  land  only. 
Ardor  cm  one  side  would  natumlly  rise  in  proportion 
to  such  evident  backwardness  on  the  other*  The 
bold  measure  was  reserved  upon,  to  debark  their 
whole  force,  capable  of  acting  by  land,  whidi  would 
be  by  far  the  laiger  part  of  their  crews,  and  to  attack 
the  Persians  in  their  fortified  camp.  ProbaUy  the 
leaders  had  reasonid)le  hopes,  and  perhaps  ooiifiniied 
information,  that  die  numerous  Ghreeks,  among  the 
Persian  forces^  wanted  only  opportunity  to  revolt. 
Leotychidas,  however,  practised  an  expedient  like 
that  of  Themistocles  at  ArtraMsimm  He  sent  a 
herald^  in  a  boat,  within  hearingttf  the  loaoan  camp, 
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wbo  made  prodaination,  according  to  the  oApoA 
likioriaii,  in  these  words :  ^  Men  of  Ionia,  attend  ^  _     _ 

*  what  I  saj»  of  which  the  Peruans  will  understand  Herodot. 

<  nothing.    When  we  ingage,  it  will  become  eveiy  iK^^'sic. 

*  one  of  you  to  think  of  the  liberty  of  all :  the  word  *•  i***^^ 

*  is  Heb&    Let  those  who  hear^  infimn  diose  who 

*  are  out  of  hearing.'    The  Samians  had  befcn^  in*  Herodot 
curred  some  suspicion,  bom  die  Persian  leaders,  by  obd^'s^! 
dieir   generous   kindness  to  about   five  hundred  ^•ii-<^«^* 
Adienian  {urisoners,  who  had  been  brought  from 
Attica  and  disposed  of  as  slaves  in  Asia  Minor* 
They  had  ransomed  all,  and  sent  them,  with  subsis* 
tenee,  to  Athens.    The  Samian  troops  in  the  Per- 
sian army  were  therefore  deprived  of  their  arms ; 

and  the  Milesians,  being  also  suspected,  were  de- 
tached  on  pretence  of  service. 

Leo^chidas  debarked  his  forces,  wkhout  oppo*  Herodot. 
silion,  at  some  distance  from  the  Persian  camp.   To  pf^;  ^^; 
add  tt>  their  animation,  he  caused  report  to  be  pj^^'^*^' 
sptfed,  that  Pausanias  had  gained  a  complete  victory  strata^.' 
over  Mard<mius  in  Bceotia ;  of  which  intelligence  ^'  '*  ^' 
could  not  have  arrived,  if,  as  historians  affirm,  it  was 
tlie  very  day  of  die  batde  of  Platenu    Possibly,  how- 
ever,  infoimation  of  the  death  of  Masistius,  with 
some  exaggeration  of  the  success  obtained  upon 
that  occasion,  might  have  readied  him.    The  Gre-  Hmd.  i. 
cum  fbroes  tnainched  in  two  ctdumns :  one,  under  ^-  ^  ^^- 
the  command  of  Xanthippus,  composed  of  the 
Athenian,  Corinthian^  Sicyonian,  and  Tnszenian 
troops,  held  Ihe  f^n  against  the  shore ;  the  other, 
coDsisting  of  the  Lacedemonians  with  the  ranain* 
ing  allies,  under  Leotychidas,  went  by  the  moie 
mland  imd  hilly  road.    The  former  arrived  first,  and 
eager  to  ingroas  the  gk)ry  of  the  'day,  proceeded  im- 
mediatdy  to  the  assault ;  which  was  so  sadden,  so 
weU  conducted,  and  so  vigorous,  that  they  had 
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CHAF.    already  entered   the  Persian  rampart  before   the 
^^i^,  Lacedaemonians  could  come  up.     Thefr  rashness 
was  favored,  and  perhaps  justified,  by  the  ready 
zeal  of  the  Greeks  in  tike  Persian  service  to  give 
Herod.  I.    them  every  assistance.      The  Samians,  exaq>erated 
DiSi.  Sic.  by  the  treatment  they  had  received,  exerted  them; 
1. 11.C.36.  g^iy^g^  ^^  unanucd,  by  all  means  in  their  power ; 
and  their  exhortations  and  example  determined  the 
other  Asian  Greeks.    From  every  account  in  Hero- 
dotus, it  appears  that  the  proper  Persians  had  not 
yet  deserved  to  lose  that  military  reputation,  which 
they  had  acquired  under  the  great  Cyrus ;  but,  of 
all  the  inSantry  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  they 
almost  alone  seem  to  have  merited  the  title  of  sol- 
diers.    Probably  the  proportion  of  them  at  Mycale 
Herod.  I.   was  not  great    The  other  Asiatics  shrunk  before 
».  c  i(».   ^^  vehemence  of  the  Atheniioi  attack ;  but  the 
Persians  were  still  resisting  with  the  utmost  bravery 
when    the  Lacedasmonians  arrived.      Then  they 
were  overpowered,  and  mostly  cut  in  pieces.     Ti- 
granes,  general  of  the  Persian  landforces,  and  two  of 
'c.  103.     the  principal  naval  commanders,  were  among  the 
slain.    Of  the  Greeks,  Perilaiis,  commander  of  the 
Sicyonians,  was  the  only  man  of  rank  who  fell. 

Mycale  was  a  small  peninsula;  and,  from  the 
place  of  action  was  no  retreat  by  land,  but  through 
narrow  passes  over  a  mountain.  The  Persian 
commanders,  little  expecting  so  sudden  an  attempt 
upon  their  numerous  forces  within  fortified  lines, 
thoi^ht  they  had  provided  sufficiently  for  security 
c.  104.  by  disarming  the  suspected  Samians,  and  detaching 
the  Milesians  to  guard  die  passes.  The  latter  cir- 
cumstance turned  to  the  complete  destruction  of 
their  army :  The  Milesians,  with  the  most  deter- 
mined enmity,  intercepted  the  fugitives,  and  few 
escaped.      When  slaughter   ceased^   the   Greeks 
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remaining  quiet  possessors  of  whatever  the  Persian   bjsct. 
camp  and  fleet  had  contained,  carried  oS  every  val-  ,^,J^!!^ 
imfale  of  easy  removal^  and  then  set  fire  to  the  rest^  H«rod.  i. 
togedier  with  the  ships,  and  the  whole  Peisian  fleet 
was  burnt. 

After  this  signal  blow  to  the  Persian  power,  the  jj.^  gj^ 
Grecian  fleet  returned  to  Samos*  A  council  was  i.ii/c.37. 
immediately  held  to  consider  what  measures  should 
be  taken  for  the  present  security  and  future  welfare 
of  the  revolted  I(mians.  The  ilanders  might  be  safe 
under  the  protection  of  the  fleet ;  i^nst  which  it 
would  be  difficult,  even  for  the  resources  of  the  Per- 
sian emjHre,  soon  to  raise  a  force  capable  of  disput- 
ing the  command  of  the  seas.  But  it  was  generally 
deemed  impossible  for  any  power  of  Greece,  to  de* 
fend  the  long  line  of  continental  colonies  against  the 
landforoe  lying  immediately  behind  them.  Coofirma^ 
tion  arrived  of  the  news  of  the  complete  victory  over 
the  Persian  arms  in  Boeotia.  The  Peloponnesians  then 
proposed  to  remove  the  lonians  from  Asia  to  Greece, 
and  to  put  them  in  possession  of  all  the  seaports  of 
those  states  which  had  sided  with  the  Persians.  But 
the  Athenians  dissented :  they  denied  the  necessity  of 
so  violent  a  measure  ;  and  they  insisted  peremptorily 
that  the  Peloponnesians  had  no  right  to  interfere  in 
the  disposal  of  Athenian  colonies.  The  Pelc^n- 
nesians  had  the  moderation  to  yield  to  this  argument. 
Then  the  Samians,  Chians,  Lesbians,  and  other 
ilandersy  bound  themselves  by  solemn  oaths  to  be 
£uthful  to  the  Grecian  confederacy.  The  ilands  would 
be  a  present  refuge  for  those  continentals,  most  obnox- 
ious to  Persian  vengeance,  whom  the  walls  of  their 
towns  could  not  protect.  Sardis  was  too  near,  the 
force  there  too  great,  and  the  season  besides  to6 
much  advanced  for  any  &rther  attempt  in  Ionia. 
But  the  Hellespont,  more  distant  from  the  center  of 
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CHAP,   the  Persian  force,  was  open  to  enterprize  by  sea* 
^^^^^  Thither  therefore  the  fleet  directed  its  course.    It 
Herod.  I.   was  determined  to  destroy  the  bridges,  which  were 
Di^.  Sic.  supposed  to  h6  still  standing,  and  protected  by  a 
1.11.  c  37.  garrison  ;  but  they  had  already  yielded  to  the  wea- 
ther and  current,  and  the  Persians  had  deserted  the 
place. 
Herod.  1.       Winter  now  approaching,  Leotychidas,  with  aU 
ThQcyd!'   ^^  Peloponneaians,  returned  to  Greece*    Xaathip- 
1*  1*  c.  89.  pi^g  resolved  nevertheless,  with  his  Athenians  and 
i.ii.c.'^.  their  Ionian  allies,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the 
Chersonese,  an  Athenian  colony,  and  where  the 
Greeks  were  still  numerous.    The  Persians,  exposed 
to  attacks  in  various  parts,  through  the  command 
which  the  Athenian  fleet  possessed  at  sea,  collected 
their  wh<^e  force  in  Sestos.    After  an  obstinate  de- 
fence, being  pressed  bjr  famine,  they  made  good 
their  own  retreat ;  upon  which  the  Grecian  iikhabi* 
tants  joyfully  surrendered  the  town  to  the  Atheoiaas. 
Herod.  1.       The  Persian  monttpch  remained  in  Sardis,  to  see 
loa^  ^^'  ^^  8^  ^Ii<^  of  h^^  forces,  which  found  means  to 
i>>od-  s^.  §Y  from  Mycale,  and  to  receive  the  calamitous  news 
stn'bo,      of  the  stiU  greater  loss  «f  his  army  in  Greece. 
M.^Trck!  'Shortly  after  he  moved  to  his  distant  capital  of  Su$u 
de  Nat.     On  his  departure  he  ordered  all  llie  Grecian  tfsmjks 
AdeL^.'  within  his  power  to  be  burnt;  whether  supposiog 
^*  ^'         the  de  ity  offended  with  his  long  suflbrottoe  of  theffli 
or  that  he  thoi^ht  to  gain  popularity  among  his  sub- 
jects of  the  upper  provinces,  by  this  sacrifice  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  Magian  religion. 

Such  was  the  condusion  of  the  eacpedtlion  of 
Xenes,  after  two  campains,  wonderfully  glarioua  to 
Greece,  and,  both  in  themselves,  and  for  their  known 
consequences,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  im- 
portant in  the  annab  of  mankind. 


(  l»  ) 


CHAPTER  X. 

Vieiir  of  the  Pedple  of  the  Western  Countries  po- 
IhieaUy  connected  with  the  Gmjusa^  end  of  the 
Grecian  Sittknents  in  Sicily  end  Italy^ 
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MJmt»a  diose  gceat  t#»seetions  ki  Greece  and  its  sect. 
teettm  cotonieB,  iviuch  decided,  for  the  thne,  the  >,^4^ 
fitte  of  EiiTDpe  and  Asia,  and  then  first  displayed 
that  snperiority  of  the  former  over  the  rest  t^  &e 
wodd  which  it  still  maintains,  events,  less  impor^ 
tnt  indeed  for  their  consequences,  and  less  inti- 
mately aftdang  ifee  interests  of  the  mother^countiy , 
kw  aecnmtely  also  related  to  us,  yet  npon  sufficient 
evidence  great  and  glorious,  were  tfddng  place  among 
die  western  settlements  of  the  nation* 

The  warlike  and  enterprizing  spirit  of  the  Greeks 
imd  long  ago  &iven  the  kidustrioos  and  informed 
Phenicians  from  all  their  antient  establishmraits  in 
the  Gteonn  seas ;  bad  then  wrested  from  them  the 
distant  and  large  ikmd  of  Cyprus,  whose  sttuacion 
would  seem  to  allot  it  rath^  to  the  Phenician  th«i 
the  Grecian  dominion,  and  had  appropriated  all  that 
viduable  port  of  die  African  coast  whkh,  lAer  the 
powerful  kingdom  of  Egypt,  lay  nearest  to  the  Phe- 
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CHAP,  nician  shm-e*  But  in  maritime  skill,  and  ^dll  more 
^-  in  commercial  system,  in  the  spiiit  of  commercial 
adventure,  and  in  those  manu&ctures  which  formed 
the  principal  and  thost  advantageous  basis  of  com- 
merce,, the  Phenicians  stood  yet  unrivalled*  On  the 
coast  of  Africa,  from  the  deserts  bounding  die  Gre- 
eian  colonies  on  the  westi^  they  had  extended  their 
settlements  to  the  M^estem  extremity  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, penetrated  into  the  ocean  beyond,  and, 
according  to  some  not  unsupported  accounts,  carried 
their  traffic  across  all  the  dangers  of  the  bay  of  Bis- 
cay to  the  distant  shores  of  Britain,  then  the  extreme 
of  the  known  world,  and,  excepting  the  Phenicians, 
unknown  among  civilized  nations.  Wherever  the 
Qreeks  did  not  interfere,  the  Phenicians  were  su- 
perior, in  arms  as  in  arts,  to  all  maritime  peo- 
ple. But,  confined  at  home  within  a  narrow  ter- 
ritory ;  pressed,  on  the  land  first  by  the  power  of 
the  Jewish  kingdom,  then  by  the  more  overbearing 
weight  successively  of  the  Ass]rrian  and  Persian 
empires ;  and,  on  Uie  sea,  interrupted  by  the  Gre- 
cian spirit  of  war,  and,  it  must  be  added  of  piracy, 
they  were  equally  prevented  from  becoming  a  great 
nation  on  their  own  continent,  and  from  assuring 
their  doniinion  over  their  distant  maritinfte  setde- 
ments. 

In  their  voyages  westward,  the  lai^  projection  of 
AraicA,  overagainst  Sicily,  could  not  fail,  by  its  po- 
sition to  attract,  and  by  its  circumstances  to  fix,  the 
Veil.  Fa-    attention  of  the  Phenician  navi^tors, .  At  a  veiy 
ter^i.  1.    early  period,  accordingly,  some  settlements  were 
Jagtin.      formed  there,  among  which  Utica  had  the  fame  ci 
4.  as!'     '^^^'ig  *^  ^ost  antient    Afterward  the  princess  im- 
17*^832.  "^^^^*2ed  by  Virgil's  poetry,  driven  to  seek  refuge 
***'     *  with,  her  adherents,  from  the  tyianny  of  her  brother 
the  king  of  Tyre,  is  said  either  to  have  founded  or 
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increftsed  the  colony  >prhich,  in  process  oFages,  be*  msT; 
came  the  powerful  and  renowned  Carthage.  The  ,^1^,^^ 
era  of  these  transactions  is  very  uncertain.  The 
more  received  system  places  Dido  two  centuries 
fatter  than  the  Trojan  prince,  whose  intercourse  with 
her  the  Roman  bard  hath  so  interestingly  described  t 
Newton^s  calculation,  reducing  the  age  of  the  Trojan 
war,  makes  them  cotemporary.  Carthage,  however, 
mtuate  nearly  midway  between  Phenicia  and  the 
ocean,  happy  in  its  climate  and  territory,  and  prefer-  ' 

able  to  Utica  ibr  its  port,  was  a  most  eligible  situa- 
tion for  a  place  of  arms,  to  command  the  communi- 
cation with  the  invaluable  western  setdements,  with 
Spain,  the  country  of  silver  and  gold  mines,  the  In- 
jdksofihe  old  world.    For,  in  the  eastern  partirf* 
the  Mediterranean,  navigation  was  exposed  to  con* 
dmial  piracy  from  the  Greeks,  who  possessed  the 
northern  and  southern  shores ;  and  in  the  western  f*^^<l* 
fifom  the   Tuscans.      Thus    principally  Carthage   '^'     '; 
scans  to  have  risen  eariy  to  eminence,  and  to  have    . 
become,  in  some  degree,  the  capital  of  the  Pheni-* 
cian  colonies.    The  troubles  of  Phenicia,  and  the  Hiit.det. 
urars  Which,  with  its  very  scanty  territorial  strength,  ^^'^^^ 
it  was  obliged  to  sustain  against  the  force  of  the  As-  ^^J^^ 
Syrian  empire,  seem  to  have  given  to  its  dependen-  croix. 
cies  an  emancipation  which  perhaps  they  did  not  ^'  ^' 
tksire  ;  for  which,  at  least,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  struggle  was  made.    ProbaUy,  on  the  reduc* 
tioncjfTyre  by  Nabuchodonosor  king  of  Assyria,  Ch.6.t- it 
many  Tyrian  families  would  migrate  to  the  colonies ;  Hi^.^ 
and  Carthage  was  likely  to  attract  the  greatest  num- 
ber.   Carthage,  however,  then,  profiting  from  its 
strength  and  its  situation,  appears  to  have  taken  de<» 
cidedly  the  lead.     It  is  remarkable  that,  excepting 
Assyria  and  Egypt,  whose  extreme  anfiqutty,  to* 
f;ethe|r  with  the  uncertainty  of  their :  early  history » 
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Giujp^  nol^s  tfcem^rscep^OBs  to  all  rvfe,  none  <ftim  «ir 
^1^  timtpeopic,  who  flomhe^bjrartBi  aims,  cmdfM^^ 
were  gfeat  Bationa^  like  those  wfakh  foim  die  states 
of  modem  Eurc^ ;  buteaehtajsaaattsocie^ofawi^ 
inhahkiQg  one  ckyy  and  Acm  aurvad  1^  slayea»arfc» 
made  oomm<Mily  by  mucjii  dbe  larger  partkn  of  -die 
pcq^lstioQ.  The  Carthaginian  gQi9erameat»  tataf 
latobedf  like  all  the  Greciaa,  uppfst  these  pdaciplei^ 
in  takintg  the  lead  among  the  sister  colonies^  did  oet 
\Sltvf.  s^^^9^^^>  bvt  subje^d  ihem«  £yen  the  tomns  in 
ji^.  Po-*  its  immediate  aeighboihaod  wem  not  admitted  to  a 
e.Vi\^'  aban  in  the  goi^eranient  c  each  had  ite  oim  mmm 
Ifp^m.  cipal  admrniatration ;  aad  so  &r  e^h  was  a  separate 
oommioaweaHh ;  but  all  were  held  onder  political 
aubjectiooy  and  Ihat  apparently  a  severe  adDJecttaa, 
to  Carthage ;  while  Carthage  itself  had  one  of  the 
best  bwlancrd  and  wisest  constitutiofts  known  as  aa*- 
tiquity* 
ThQcrd.  As  long  as  the  Phenidan  settlements  remained 
8.  Croix!  under  the  authority  and  protection  of  the  modier« 
QMntry,  lew  or  perhaps  none  were  mMt  than  ftctd^ 
ries ;  &r  the  government  of  Tyre  was  litde  aUe  to 
maintain  armies  and  make  conquests  at  the  &rAer 
.  end  <^  the  Mediterranean^  But  when  Cardiage  was 
become  the  independent  ^capital  of  those  cc^onie^t 
greater  views  than  die  meer  acquisitioft  cf  riebea  by 
commeree  began  tor  animate  the  aodbitionctf  her  eiti^ 
zens.  Along  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  fsr  as  the  M^ 
Isade  ocean,  and  on  the  extensive  shores  of  Spain, 
having  only  ignorant  barbarians  to  contend  wilh» 
diey  established  their  dominion,  apparently  widi 
litde  difficidty,  wherever  they  chose  to  eaert  their 
force.  But  on  the  nearer  coast  of  Sicily,  the  Pbe* 
i)iciui  factories,  some  of  them  probcd^y  as  old  as 
Carthage  itself,  had  been  disturbed  by  the  suooes- 
fdye  arriyal  of  Grecian  adventurers,  skilled  as  wett 
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nrydM  jnedot  of  wnt^  and  wko,  dK>  not 
•Nnys  avoss  to  ooamience,  generaOjr  preferred  pu 
rti^;    Agaiut^dMiBe  nsw  occuptnte  of  ihat  iipiiitfid 
oomtTfy  frther  precantions  won  necessiry  tlian  had 
0iiCMd  agaiMtt  the  Bioq^Ucitf  of  the  native  heite* 
riuB.    UDitiaig  dicrefofe  their  factories,  which  had  Thncjrd* 
bam  scansred  all  aiooiid  the  ibnd,  the  Phenidans  ^' ^'  ""'^ 
oaniiied  thmnoelves  to  three  setdements ;  Soloeia 
and  FtnomiiB  (mw  Palermo)  on  the  nordieni  coast, 
and  Motya  at  the  western  extremity ;  and  they  bc'- 
guk  tpcuUvate  aaore  attentiTcly  die  friendship  of 
the  aatfeot  iahabttanfis/partieidariy  of  ^e  Eljmiana,  ch.  s.f.«. 
that  fluxed  people,  Greek,  Trojan,  and  flicel,  who  ^^ 
lasld  Ae  towns  of  Eryx  and  figesta.    This  easy  ac- 
4yQMcence  of  the  Phenicians,  which,  tiH  the  age  of 
Xerxes,  allowed  no  opportunity  for  the  Greek  his* 
tenaas  <d  boast  of  aaingle  feat  of  arms  to  the  honor 
0i  their  nation  in  Sicily,  sufficiently  proves  that  tho 
^e  fM&daticn  q£  the  cky  of  Cwthage  may  have 
tiMii  aaantient  as  it  was  pretended,  yet  the  power 
trf  the  Carthaginian  state  was  comparativeiy  of  late 
growth*    The  Phenician  colonies  then,  thus  assem* 
isled  toward  the  western  part  of  die  iland,  might 
readily  receive  such  protection  as  Cardiage  conM 
Ifnmi  iffid  ibcht  need  of  protection  would  lead  diem 
t»  admit  wilUBgly  its  superintendinf  authority «    As 
jMen  diereibre  as  Carthage  itself  became  indepen* 
dent,  the  Phenician  settlements  in  Sic9y  would  be** 
€Mmc  appenda^s  of  its  dominion ;   and  disputes 
baiweea  Cardiagt  and  die  Greek  aettlements  would 
1»e  eonseqwittly  unavoidable. 

Litde  r^nains  for  history  concerning  the  GaxctAK 
couaiM  in  Sicily,  till  toward  diat  splendid  period 
has  been  treated  in  the  preceding  chapters ; 
indeed  it  aj^iears  that,  before  that  period,  the 
Scilian  and  Italian  Greeks  had' no  important  trans- 
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actions,  a»d  IHde  political  connection  with  die  mo* 
ther-country,  unless  with  the  one  comracrtial  com- 
monwealth of  Corinth.  Some  of  the  towns,  however, 
we  find,  were  populous  and  wealthy ;  Selinus,  Agri- 
gentum,  Gela,  Camarina,  divided  between  them  the 
southern  coast,  beyond  the  rest  of  that  fruitful  iland 
productive  in  grain ;  Syracuse  had  one  of  the  finest 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  situation  very  ad- 
vantageous for  trade,  and  surrounded  also  by  a  terri- 
tory of  uncommon  fertility. 
B.C.660.  Already  in  the  age  of  Solon,  Acricentum,  origi- 
J^j  ^^'  nally  a  colony  firom  Gela,  was  become  a  considerable 
nsarij.  independent  commonwealth,  when  Phalaris,  a  Cre- 
tan, acquired  the  sovereinty.  Crete  had  be«n,  jointly 
with  Rhodes,  the  mother-country  of  Gela.  Phala- 
ris, whose  history,  on  more  than  one  account,  excites 
curiosity,  is  represented  as  a  monster  in  human  na- 
ture ;  possessing,  with  very  extraordinary  abilities, 
the  most  opposite  virtues  and  vices,  the  most  abo- 
minable cruelty,  with  the  most  exalted  magnanimity 
and  generosity.  But  dio  all  traditions  concerning 
that  iamous  tyrant  are  extremely  dubious  and  imper- 
fect, yet  the  cohtradictions  concerning  his  character 
Cic.  de  are  not  wholly  unaccountable.  He  fell,  we  find,  a 
victim  to  the  party  in  opposition  to  his  government, 
'and  that  party  held  the  sway  in  Agrigentum,  under 
a  democratical  form  of  administration,  for  sixty  years; 
What  happened  in  Athens,  on  die  expulsion  of  the 
€h.7.t.5.  Peisistratids,  would,  during  this  period,  from  the 
HiSl?*  same  causes,  happen  in  Agrigentum.  To  render 
odious  die  character  of  the  deceased  tyrant  would 
tend  to  weaken  the  credit  of  his  party,  and  propor- 
tionally to  strengthen  the  situation  of  the  ruling 
party  tmd  advance  their  power.  Nothing,  therefore, 
that  could  produce  such  effects  would  be  neglected 


Sr«Acus£  was  already,  comaderable,  yet  w^  do 
not  find  it  particularly  eminent  among  the  Sicilian 
Greek  cities  till,  toward  the  age  of  Xerxes,  it  ivas 
raised  to  power  and  fame  by  its  great  and  betoved 
tyrant  Gelon.  That  illustrious  man  was  bom  of  sm  Herod,  i. 
antient  and  noble  family,  of  Rhodian  origui,  esta- 
blished at  Gela.  The  Sicilian  colonies,  beyond  all 
other  Grecian  states,  were  remarkable  for  frequent 
rerolutions,  the  sudden  elevation  and  downfall  of 
lyrannies,  and  every  chsuige  of  government  and 
every  calami^  which  faction  and  internal  war  oould 
occasion.  Cleander,  tyrant  of  Gela^  being  killed  oJ['54.^^* 
by  Sabyllus,  a  Geloan  citizen,  was  nevertheless  sue-  B.C. 484. 
ceeded  in  the  sovcreinty  by  his  brother  Hippocrates.  JaftTThu. 
Gelo%  already  of  reputation  for  abilities  and  bravery, 
was  appointed  by  the  new  t3a:ai>t  commander-in* 
chief  of  the  Geloan  cavalcy :  for  in  Sicily,  a  country 
much  more  generally  adapted  than  Greece  to  the 
breeding  of  horses  and  the  operations  of  cavalry, 
that  service  was  early  and  extensively  cultivated^ 
Hippdinutes,  an  ambitious  and  able  prince,  made 
successful  war  upon  some  of  the  Sicel  tribes,  and 
vpon  the  Grecian  states  of  Syracuse,  Callipolis,  Nax* 
QS,  Leontini,  and  Messena ;  all  of  which,  excepting 
Syracuse,  he  compelled  to  acknowlege  his  sove* 
re^ty.  The  Syracusans,  defeated  in  a  great  battle 
and  reduced  to  extremi^,  applied  to  Corinth,  their 
metropolis,  for  assistance.  The  interference  of  that 
rich  maritime  commonwealth,  in  conjunction  with 
ifB  powerfiil  colony  of  Corcyra,  procured  sm  accom- 
modation ;  by  which,  however,  the  town  of  Cama* 
rina,  then  subject  to  Syracuse,  was  yielded  to  the 
Greloan  prince.   Hippocrates  was  soon  after  killed  in 
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atiaetionwfth  (Im  IiyMtMn  Sieetor  QtldHf i«4il>fcad 
difltitiguisdied  himself  veiy  adv«titB^uid|jr  inidl  *e 
kMe  timvs,  tiras  left  guardkn  of  his  inftat  mm^  Mrf 
admkiistnifor  of  fheir  government  T6  tfaid  troM, 
H«ro4. 1.  MCQitUiig  to  Heitxtotisi^  Gelon  wa9  nnfailliftil :  mak- 
ing a  pretence  of  some  commotioM  ankong'  the  Ge* 
loins,  tdiich  wc^re  repressed  hj  arms,  he  assimied 
the  sorereinty  to  himself.  At  Syracuse,  abont  the 
same  time,  in  the  pfosecution  of  that  contest  flbr 
poWtt  between  die  higher  and  lower  cifistena,  whkh 
was  nearly  perpetual  in  almost  every  Grecian  com- 
monwealdi^  the  leaders  of  the  populace,  ingaging 
die  slaves  of  the  rich  in  the  p»ty  against  their  naa- 
ters,  compelled  these  to  seek  their  pefsonid  safely 
by  flight.  Finding  refuge  at  Casmencs  they  appUed 
to  Gelon,  who  readily  undertook  their  cause.  The 
Sjrracusans  in  possession  dreaded  the  power  o{  tkat 
prince ;  but,  according  to  the  same  historian,  who 
imputes  to  him  treachery  against  the  sons  of  Hippo- 
crates,  they  had  confidence  in  his  character.  The 
result  is  highly  remarkable.  They  professed  them* 
selves  not  unwilling  to  readmit  the  refugees,  and  to 
restore  their  propert}%  provided  only  security  could  be 
given  that  an  equal  government  should  be  establiah^ 
ed,  that  an  act  of  amnesty  for  what  had  passed  should 
be  strictly  observed,  that  the  nobles,  on  being  re- 
stored to  wealth,  honor,  and  authority,  should  nei- 
ther exert  their  power  and  influence  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  individuals  who  had  been  active  in  expelBng 
them,  nor  to  the  subversion  of  the  constitution  <rf 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  establishment  of  oligar- 
chal  despotism.  The  expedient  in  which  both 
parties  concurred,  was  to  appoint  Gelon  supreme 
moderator  between  them,  by  making  him  khig  of 
Syracuse. 


HMidMlp  CMf^lhe  nupy  little  s^tf8  wb^h  acl^iiaw: 
I^B^d  jiw  wthoriiy.  The  cViC^mstances  of  i^y^^ 
Cto«W  CW^nWi^Cf^p)iKd  t^^  cspital  should 
be  s^ag^  Mwi  all  tb^  d^peadsmt  towns  weak«  Fo^ 
4HMMX0)int»of  the  uiU|V<ir9al  a^nowi^ssof  tenritprj;» 
'»  wff.  have,  tvemtofore  had  ocqi^oa  to  obsenry^^^ 
-yvpftme«!^s^.$hal;eifefy  cai^tivated  apot  shonldl^Yfi  Voi.  i.  c* 
jtff  &Hrt£^^  Iowa  ^  hand  for  refuge  s^id  protection ;  ^-  **  ^* 
.a9{l^  QQ  nqcount  of  the  muvfi^sid  scantine^  of  p^b; 
jJKs  mrfinue,  it  was  n^cesaary  that  the  inhab^ta^^  ,of 
^fyQF«f^>vn  nad  ita  district  should  be  the  |^spn, 
Jf  a^n  tdies^  W9sp  ab)e  tQ  defeixd  tbemselvf^.  {igainst 
$41  ,«^Hay,  they  migkt  al^  defy  the  authority  pf 
ijp^  own  capital*  The  interest  or  the  ambition  of  in* 
^v]4m^1s  would  often  lead  the  municipal  g^vemmeit^ 
tp  Aspvg  tO:ind^>endency ;  and  die  interest  or  ambi* 
ti(^.^  Iieigbborijag  .states  would  seldom  fail  to  ^ord 
jip«pour^geipent  for  wch  views.  But  if  it  was  neces- 
9fflj  fiar  eveiy  Gvepian  giQ^vemment  .to  attend  to 
tliMf^  ckcuqv^tances,  it  was  peculiarly  30  for  Gelon^ 
mhtff^^  ^WP^inion  was  composed  of  so  many  con- 
fH^^d  Qities*^ .  It  conynis^d  now,  with  a  small  jMut 
^tlM^northMm  md  the  greatest  p^  d'the  southern, 
liM^AvhiOie  eastern  coa^t  of  fhe  iland. 

jAmiWi  ^^  ^w^  of  this  range  of  country,  Sy- 
ff^S||lj|e  .possessed  adva^^ges  which  attracted  the 
Uptice  of  Gelon.    His  native  city,  recommended  by 
it4  4ejrri|pry,  the  celebrated  Geloan  plain,  eminent 
ev4sn  among  the  Sicilian  fields  for  fruitfulness,  wa^ 
'nfiff  9Qe  e^tcfinaity  of  his  dominion,  and  without  a 
fff^    A  central  situation,  the  completest  harbor  strabo,  l 
of  the  iland,  the  largest  town,  a  rich  surrounding  ThucTd/ 
country,  and  a  people  of  whose  favor  he  was  appa-  ^-  ^• 
rently  most  secure,  determined  Gelon  to   make 
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CBa.  ft^ooae  tfae  seat  of  his  governments  This  being 
.^^^  decided,  he  proceeded  to  the  arduous  business  of 
forming  the  heterogeneous  parts  which  composed 
his  dominion,  into  one  harmonised  wh<rie«  Ws 
measures,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Euiope, 
would  appear  violent  and  eictravs^nt ;  yet,  if  yrt 
may  judge  from  what  we  leam  of  tibeir  effector  lAi^ 
were  wisely  ac€omnM»dated  to  the  times  in  which  lie 
lived;  and  peihaps  beyond  any  other  :thait  could 
have  been  devised,  productive  cf  happiness  to  his 
subjects,  as  well  as*of  security  to  his  own  aiiflKxitgr* 
Without  a  distribution  of  powers  le^slative,  judicial, 
and  executive,  among  a  favoring  party,  a  tymnny 
coidd  hardly  subust  Of  that  favoring  party i  it  was 
necessary  to  have  in  due  capital  a  decided  majori^ ; 
and  it  was  also  necessary  that  the  other  towns 
diould  want  the  protection  of  the  capital,  and  be 
?^'56  ^^^^  ^  '^^^^  ^^  force.  With  tliese  views,  de- 
Thuc7d/  staroying  Camarina,  Gelon  established  all  its  people 
stn^  K  ^^  Syracuse  ^  he  removed  thidier  mete  than  half 
lE*  r  i^'  ^  Geloins :  of  the  Euboeans  in  different  town%  he 
449.  '  gave  the  higher  ranks  only  to  injoy  the  privilege 
of  the  capital^ ;  leaving  the  poorer,  with  their  seve- 
ral municipal  administrations,  to  cultivate  the  coun- 
try :  but  the  lower  people  of  the  Megariana  of 
Hybla  he  sold  for  slaves,  with  an  express  obligaticvi 
on  the  purchasers  to  transport  them  oiO^of  Sicity,  as 
the  last  resource  against  those  distiurbances  which 
theSr  mutinous  disposition,  and  raneor  against  dieir 
Sttpetiors,  would,  if  they  lived  within  the  same 
country,  perpetually  occasion. 

The  state  of  (Sicily  when  Xerxes  invaded  Gieece 
then  was  this ;  the  barbarian  Sicauns  and  Stods  yet 

>  n9h6tm^  i*^9.  Heargd,  1.  7.  c.  156.  naXini^  ff  inthA 
oO^svi  rojv  oXXwv  bpitsnu  iMtXXov  4  ^  lULSriYOV  xpl^su^  xbu  flUy&. 
Aristot  PoUt.  1.  3  c.  I.  '    '  •*    ^      f  "«?» 


hM  the  oenttr  ef  the  iknd,  and  die  Elymiaiis  ^^    wBOf. 
weetam  comar.    A  part  of  the  northera  coaet  was  ^^^^ 
poeeeeaed  by  the  CartbagiiuBiis ;  iiever»  probdbly, 
m  perfeet  firiendahip  with  all  the  Greeks^  and  lately 
Vk  Ofen  hoetUiQr  with  some  of  them;  for,  whik 
Cieomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  was  yet  livkig^  his  half- 
farMher  Dorieus,  elder  brother  of  the  renowned  Rerodot. 
Leonidas,  cwducting  a  fleet  wi&  the  view  to  settle  ^46?'^  I 
a  cokmy  hi  Sicily,,  was  defeated  and  killed  in  action  "^^  "^  ^^ 
with  a  Carthaginian  fleet     Gelon  commanded  a 
dtmuadofi,  very  small,  compared  with  the  kingdoms 
of  modem  Ewope,  and  still  more  below  oompanacNi 
i/fiA  the  Persian  empire  then  existing,  but  consode- 
rMy  larger  than  was  united  undo*  one  govcnimeiit 
ebewbeye  among  the  Greeks ;  and  this  he  ruled  Thnejd. 
iHth  such  wisdom,  uprightness  and  vigor,  that  he  nlwi  i/ 
was  equatty  beloved  by  his  subjects  and  respected  j^^^g 
by  all  nei^boring  powers.     Agrigentum  was,  at  csoikVy, 
the  same  time,  administered  by  Theron,  a  man  also 
<^higfa  mem,  who  had  raised  himself  to  the  tyranny ; 
atid  he  had  lately  reduced  Himera  on  the  northern 
oMst,  ejectmg  its  tjrramt  TeriUus. 

Tim  eireumstance  gave  knmediate  ooeaaioB  to 
liie  first  considerable  eflfort  of  the  Carthaginians 
toward  extending  dieir  dominion  in  Sidly ;  the  first 
hii^portant  transaction  in  wfaic^  they  were  ingaged 
^ddi  the  G^reeks,  while  the  Romans,  afterward  con- 
querom  of  Carthage,  Greece,  and  the  known  wcurld, 
had  yet  aoarcely  a  name  among  nations.  It  is 
thMefiM^  tO'be  regretted  that  Herodotus  has  trea49d 
this  part  of  history  so  slig^y,  and  tlmt  little  aatis- 
bctavy  remains  upon  it  firom  any  other  writer.  The 
nafvative  of  Diodorus  is  the  injudicious,  and  some- 
times even  ridiculous  attempt  of  a  man  unversed  iu 
political,  and  still  more  in  military  business,  to  exalt 
his  fellowcountrymen^  the  Sicilian  Gre<^,  above 
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ciiAP.    the  fiuM  of  LacedMftM  «nd  Adieaik     Ciievlii- 
^'      stances  enough,  however^  reroaln^  eitber  r^orttfd  or 
confirmed  by  better  imthority^  whence  a  fpweml 
idea  may  be  gained  of  the  principal  eveotti. 

It  was  a  solace,  among  the  miseriea  OGcasiotied 
by  die  frequent  reyohitions  in  the  litde  Gfsciaii 
republics,  that,  as  every  state  hUd  always  etMi^esa, 
open  or  secret,  the  exiled  of  every  state  coidd  gc«Le-» 
rally  find  proteotton  somewhere.'  fittt  beside  Ae 
resources  within  Greece  jlsdf,  the  P^rma  empin' 
had  been,  for  some  time,  a  common  nfoge  far  the 
unfortunate  who  were  of  any  consideration  in  Aeir 
owncoimtry:  Tuseany  also  had  afforded  settlemmilB 
to  some ;  and  now  Carthage,  rising  to  nifw  impor- 
tance among  forein  powers,  offisred  prospect  of  i 


Herod.  K  relirf.  Here  the  expelled  prlnee  of  Hmem  applied, 
*  ^  *  and  found  a  favorable  reoeptiom  The  c^iportuaky 
vtrte  inviting  for  die  Carthaginians  lo  extend  and 
secure  their  ami  dominion,  by  <:rushiag  thait  of  the 
Greeks  in  Sicily ;  while  the  coUecied  force  of  the 
Persian  emjure,  on  the  point  of  overwhelmiBg 
Greece  itself,  would  effectually  prevent  any  asaist- 
ance  from  that  quarter.  Under  preteaoe  therefore 
of  reinstating  their  ally  in  his  dominioB,  tbcgr 
Pindar,  assembled  a  very  powerful  armament*  By  a  tmey 
Ep^!'ap.  ^ith  the  Tuscans  they  ingaged  the  naval  -foree  of 
^^^1*  that  people  in  their  service ;  and^  according  ta  the 
practice  which  we  find  afterward  usual  with  diem  in 
their  wars  with  the  Romans,  they  ooUected  meiuet 
nary  landforces  fit>m  many  of  the  barbarous  nadkms 
with  whi(^  they  had  commercial  interaourse.  Be* 
side  those  of  Phenician  Uood,  Herodotus  memims 
Afiricans,  Spaniards,  Ligurians,  EUsycians  (a  name 
wot  occurring  elsewhere)  Sardiaians,  and  Cotsicans. 
llie  command  in  chief  waa  committed  to  Hamikar, 
f>ne  of  the  two  magistrales  who^  with  the  title  <^ 
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Sidktt,  prtsidMl  over  the  Ctrdioglnian  common*    ntcr. 
wnMi,  «nd  Mfkcmt  eminence  of  dignity  and  authority  ,^,^4^ 
1MB  M«h,  that  At  Grecian  writers,  generally  averse  Herod,  i. 
tt>  forein  tecnn,  not  vnusualiy  sty  fed  them  kings.       Poi7b.i.6. 

hk  the  aeme  snmmer  in  wliich  Xerxes  invaded 
Geeece,  Haknilcar  passed  into  Sicily,  and  immedi- 
atafykad  nege  to  Hlmenu  Theion^  nnable  with  , 
hia  omn  fonts  to  cope  with  the  Carthaginian  arma- 
iBBflt^a|iiilied:to  the  kini^tiflSyrBcuseforftssi^tafice. 
laio  llie  war  wMft  pnfessedly  intended  only  agaiiist 
dae  Agiigenthe  pmiee,  yet  the  whole  Grecian  inte- 
neat  in  8ii^  was  too  evidently  concerned  in  die 
event -for  Gdon  to  remain  a  quiet  spectator.  Put- 
ting  hims^therefoe  at  the  head  oThis  army,  which, 
aoeondingtD'die  most  probable  accounts,  consisted 
<^  about  ten  ihousand  heavy-armed  foot,  and  two 
dwaand  iiorse^  and,  wilh  the  usual  addition  of 
li^^aI>med  shrr es,  might  be  in  all  perhaps  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  he  marched  to  jdln  the  Agrigen^ 
tine  flirces.  Hii  fleet,  more  powerful,  as  we  are 
asscBed  by  Thncydides,  than  that  of  any  other  Gre- 
eianf  potentate  <^  his  age,  (according  to  Herodotus 
two  hundred  trireme  gi^eys)  he  committed  to  his 
faiDdier  flieroa.  This  prince  met,  and  defeated  the 
f^oaabined  fleets  of  Cardiage  and  Tuscany.  About 
the  same  time  the  united  armies  of  Syracuse  and 
Agiig^tum  ingaged  the  Carthaginian  army  near 
Himieffa,  widi  the  most  complete  success.  Hamilcar 
himsatf  foil;  a  large  proportion  of  his  army  was 
destroyed,  and  almost  the  whole  remainder  were 
made  prisoners. 

•The  concurring  testimony  of  antlent  writers  to 
thets  gkxjotis  events,  which  appear  to  hare  at  once 
tomrfrnttied  die  war,  Ktde  as  we  are  assured  of  any 
pHHieularS)  if  confirmed  by  the  irrefragable  evidence 
of  4fce.Hgiowisi^'  l^atneab  and  lasting  splendor  of 
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CHAP.  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum*  The  prisoners,  ficootd- 
^^^^^  ing  to  the  practice  of  the  times,  w»e  flfll  eondMaied 
to  slavery.  The  larger  share,  #e  are  totd,  ivas  ac- 
quired by  the  Agrigentmes,  who  employed  great 
numbers  on  public  works,  which  remained  to  late 
ages,  and  some  even  yet  remain,  pn)c^  both  of  tiie 
greatness  of  the  victory,  and  of  the  taste  of  the  vie*, 
tors.  Here,  however,  on  considering  tfie  account 
given  by  the  Sicilian  Diodoras,  die  aealoos  eulogist 
of  his  country,  a  suspicion  cannot  but  arise,  that  aH 
those  prisoners  were  not  Carthaginian  soldiers.  For 
the  battle  was  fought  near  Himera,  on  the  iioHhem 
coast  of  the  iland.  The  Carthaginians,  in  the  con* 
fusion  of  dieir  defeat,  says  Diodoras,  fled  in  great 
numbers  up  the  country,  and  mostly  toward  the 
Agrigentine  territory,  where  they  were  afterwatd 
taken  by  the  Agrigentines.  It  seems  f^udi  ttiOft 
probable  that  they  would  have  directed  their  fl%ht 
toward  their  own  garrisons  of  Sdoeis  and  Pftmnnmus, 
which  were  not  fer  distant  on  the  coast ;  «,  Sf  they 
were  cut  off  from  these,  and  compdkd  to  take  an 
inland  road,  Egesta,  the  strong  hold  of  their  £1^ 
mian  allies,  would  have  been  their  object,  rather 
than  the  Agrigentine  territory.  But  if  they  fled  up 
the  country,  and  did  not  reach  Egesta,  ihty  woaifl 
get  among  the  highlands  held  by  the  Sicana  and 
Sicels;  and  would  be  much  more  likely  to  stt^ 
there,  than  pass  on  into  the  Agrigentine  lands*  h 
seems  farther  improbable,  that  the  powerftil  Geloa 
would  permit  his  people  to  be  defhiuded  isi  thefar 
fair  share  of  the  booty,  by  those  who  owed  to  them, 
not  only  the  victory,  but  perhaps*  even  their  etist- 
ence  as  a  people.  Upon  the  iHiole,  thorefoFe,  it 
seems  more  than  probable,  that  the  AgrigeiMiMt 
took  advantage  from  the  bldw  given  to  die  CmAm^ 
ginian  power,  perhaps  maidng  a  pretence  ef  wnia 
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^Mtor  aioidad  to^ftgitives,  for  oppressing  tbe  Sir  sect. 
eusa&d  Sicels  of  their  neighborhood ;  and  that  the  ^' 
atupendons  worins  of  art,  which  traveUers  yet  admire 
«cXa«rgeiiti»  were  in  large  pn^MMtion  the  produce  of 
the  labor  and  the  miaeiy  of  those  unfortunate  barba- 
ciins.  Il  is  the  purpose  of  history  to  rq>resent  men, 
not  such  as  they  should  be,  but  such  as  th^y  have 
bpen  z  and  thus  learning  what  they  should  be,  through 
•^b^ervatim^lrfwhatrtbey  dunfld  notbe,  {apm0ve.yalu- 
9bi€  instruction,  both  political  wd  moral,  may  be 
KSthesed  dian  £N>m  any  viaionary  description  of  per* 
ibction  in  human  nature*  Thus,  at  least,  Herodotus 
Bmd  Tbucfdides  and  Xenophon  and  Poly  bins  and 
Salliiatand  Tacitus  thought ;  though  some  other  hls* 
iopaans,  Cneek,  Roman,  and  modem,  have  written 
^Msaadifierentplaa*  It  is  indeed  little  allowable  for 
4mil  historian  to  go  befondiiuthodQr ;  yet  when  some 
•nqpcnrtant  focts  are  certain,  with  some  attending  cir- 
^aimstanoesdubioua,  it  will  be  his  business  to  lead 
Iw  reader  as  near  to  t^ie  whole  truth  as  he  can. 
-The  general  spirit  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths, 
aod  even  the  doctrine  of  the  Grecian  philosophers, 
the  v^etboda  or^inarify  practised  among  the  Greeks 
tO'Obtsiin  slaves,  the  fidl  assurance  we  have  of  the 
gpeat  works  executed  at  Agrigentum,  and  the  ac- 
count even  of  Diodonis,  partial  as  he  is  to  his  fel- 
1ow!coimtryman,  compared  with  the  known  state  of 
8icily  at  1^  tvose,  all  concur  to  mark  the  coi^ecture 
ventured  concerning  the  priscmers  made  by  the 
AgrigwtiMH^  as  'very  likely  to  be  true»  and,  at 
Ims^  very  near  the  truth. 

Among'the  dAciencies  of  Sicilian  history,  how- 
avOT,  nothing  is  w  much  to  be  regretted  as  the 
aem^nesa  of  information  about  the  form  of  gaverur 
nMAt  ei»taMished%  Gekm,  aod  the  ciyil  Qccufcrei^c^s 
tf  Ilip  reig^  .  )4  isiuot  jAie  number  of  .prispne^  he 


coMP.  ««de^  iKHf^  biiiMbigs  he  trnmedy^nt  «MM flbr 
^^^:^^  fioskyf  8o  much  as  the  gmoral  pcwpeittgr  of  iiir 
^oDuntcy  wither  hie  fidmiiiistmtum,  md  iim  belioc 
popiilarity  of  hio  character*  Ctf  the.rforaw  amk 
"vtluable  teetiDieiiy  iiemakis  tCMemiMed  h^  the  arts, 
which  the  litteintuie  of  his  age,  nmch  Im9  poeiMie* 
tionally  advanced^  does  not  afibid.  Theze.aie  gold 
coins  yet  eKiadog  of  Gelon  aod  his  inunidiabfr^we- 
-cessors,  tho  ho  commoawealth  of  Gnaeoe,  Mt  Admis 
itself,  coined  gold,  as  far  as  can  now  be  discpv^ed, 
•£6r  moire  than  a  centwy  dAer.  Nor  are  die  cohis.  .of 
Gtloa  more  remarkable  on  this  account  than  iorAe 
beaiKy  of  the  design  and  woifaEOAnshq;) ;  which  ase 
of  a  paifecdon  at  any  rate  surprizing,  and  which 
/would' appear  ftoost  nuracujous,  if  we  did  not  leavm 
£rbm  an  author  living  ao  near  ^  tin^i  and  ao:pc|^ 
sessing  means  of  inlbnaation,  as  Herodotus,  dutt 
^e  western  Greek  colonies  had  constant  commnoi- 
cation  and  intimate  connection  wi&  those  of  Asia. 
With  regard  dien  to  the  government  of  Gelon,  com- 
paring what  remains  frcm  Herodotus  with  the  anec- 
dotes reported  by  later  writer8,.we  can  but  gather 
.some  general  idea.  Power,  it  ap|)earB,.was  committed 
principally  to  the  hig^r  ranks  of.  citi2ras,^.yipt  G|e?- 
Ion  was  always  the  fovorite  of  the  lower;  and  ia 
ibis  he  appears  to  have  bpen  singular  among,  the 
.Gre<nan  polidoal  leaders,  that  he  could  repopcile 
the  jarrmg  pretensions  of  die  two^.aad  mamt^ui 
concord  betwem  them.  Probably  ihe  fonfs  of  » 
mused  republic  were  observed,  m  M  Athens,  under 
the  Peisistratids,  and  an  impartial  ddminiflttatipn  ef 
jusi  laws  assured  property  and  civU  liber^  to.  aU. 
Diodor.  ^^  ^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^  ^^  ^{c9t  of  the  Carthagir 
i.ii.c/26..|iiaiis,  «nddie  return*  of  the  G»eciaiiL.foi$ces.to  tbw* 
Hilt  ^'  -several homes,  the  people  were  snmmpned  to  age* 
1. 13.  C.37.  ^^^  a^fMii^ly  at  SyiMusie^  ;with  ^  irequisM¥>fi  .th^t 


espafitiofi.  Gelon  attended  in  tiie  habk  of  a  pri-  ^^^ 
vMe  citkien,  onanned  and  without  guaids.  Tlie 
aaambfy  being*  formed^  he  moanted  the  speaker'^ 
stand,  «d  after  grrmg  a  detailed  account  of  his 
aAninistration  in  peace  and  in  war,  eonchided  with 
obaenring  to  the  people,  that  he  was  now  in  their 
kands;  if  he  had  done  well,  they  would  reward  him 
with  their  good  words  and  good  wishes ;  if  he  had 
done  ill,  his  doom  was  in  their  power.  He  was  an* 
^wered  with  loud  acclamation;  styled  benefactor,  , 
deliveref ,  and  king,  and  required  to  continue  die 
exercise  of  the  supreme  audiority ;  and  a  decree  was 
passed^  directing  that  a  statue  should  be  erected  at 
Ae  public  expence,  representing  him,  in  memory  of 
ttis  transaction,  habited  as  a  private  citizen.  Nor 
was  Ais  meer  flattery  to  the  living  prince:  above  a  Demetr. 
hmidred  aiK!  thirty  years  after,  it^n,  in  circum-  ^^^^ 
stances  most  likely  to  excite  democratical  fiiry,  a  S2J\]^**' 
decree  was  proposed  for  the  demolition  or  removal 
of  all  statues  of  tyrants,  liie  surviving  fame  of  the 
just  and  beneficent  administration  of  Gelon  had 
such  weight  with  the  popular  mind,  that  an  excep- 
tion was  made  in  fevor  of  his  statue,  which  was  ac* 
cordingly  preserved  in  its  place. 

The  history  of  Carthage,  where  litteratnre  never 
florished,  is  still  more  defectively  transmitted  than 
that  of  Syracuse ;  so  that  we  know  not  to  what 
should  be  attributed  the  total  inexertion  of  its  go« 
vemment  in  Sicily,  for  near  a  century  after  the 
battle  of  Himera.  The  testioKMiy  of  Aristotle  to 
the  lasting  internal  quiet  of  that  wisely-constituted 
commonwealth^  seems  to  warrant  our  belief  that  no 
domestic  troiri)le  impeded;  and  this  tends  to  cor- 
roborate thie  presiunptive  evidence,  arising  fit)m 
other  circumstances,  that  Carthage  had  yet  no  great 
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resources.  She  wa^  providing  them  bjr  the  suc- 
cessful extension  of  her  commerce^  and  of  her  set- 
tlements on  the  western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  accordingly  between  six^  and  seventy  years 

ThvGjd.    after,  we  find  Carthage  accounted  by  Thucydides, 

'  ^    '  not  formidable  as  a  warlike  state,  but  the  richest 

commonwealth  known.      Her  factories  in   Sicily 

therefore,  where  less  profit  was  to  be  acquired  with 

iar  greater  difficulty  and  risk,  were  neglected ;  and 

Diodor.  1.  Motya  thus  became  an  Agrigentine  garrison.     Pa- 

9.  o.  90.  nQfn^iig  mid  Soloeis  appear  to  have  remained  to  the 
Carthaginians,  who,  as  we  learn  firom  ThttcydidB% 

ThiicTd.    continued  to  hold  establishments  in  the  iland ;  but 

'  among  the .  various  wars  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 

between  themselves,  and  with  the  barbarians,  iA 

^'  "'  whose  number  Thucydides  reckons  the  Elymians 
of  Egesta,  for  more  dian  seventy  years  no  mentioQ 
occurs  of  any  interference  of  the  Cartha^^ian  go- 
vernment*. 

'  Scarcely  any  equally  important  transactioDS  in  Gredaa 
hiatoiy  remain  to  nmatfaifactorily  reiat^d  as  tiioae  of  the  Ifi- 
nervan  war.  Herodotus  saya  the  Carthaginian  army  waa  ef 
three  hundred  thousand  men.  Tliis,  the  only  improbahle  cir- 
cimnlance  (indeed  nearly  an  impossihie  one^  in  liis  concise 
narratiye,  and  expressly  given,  not  as  what  ne  would  ▼ouch 
for,  hut  onhr  as  a  Sicilian  report,  is  the  only  one  in  which  he 
has  heen  followed  hy  Diodorus  and  some  later  writers,  who 
have  added  largely  to  the  tale  from  stores  with  whieh  we  are 
nnaciiuainted.  They  say  the  fleet  consisted  of  two  thowand 
Mlleys ;  nearly  doohle  the  number  reported  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  which  has  passed  with  some  for  incredible.  ^Diod.  L 
ll.c.  20.)  The  Carthaginians  never,  in  Uie  most  floiiddng 
times  of  their  empire,  sent  out  an  army  of  half  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  still  less  a  fleet  of  two  thousand  galleys. 
They  say  then  that  Gelon  led  from  Syracuse  fifty  thousand  loot 
and  more  than  five  thousand  iorse ;  neglecting  the  accoont  ef 
Ephorus,  a  much  earlier  writer  than  Diodorus  (which  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar),  who  says  Gelon% 
army  was  of  ten  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  hone.  Nei- 
ther has  the  confident  aasertion  of  Diodorus,  that  the  Cartha- 
ginian invasion  of  Sicily  was  made  in  consequence  of  a  treaty 
between  the  Cardiifihiian  comaMMSireallh  aod  the  ttfdmk 
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PfSMf:  Tunmy:  Bjom/tf  Latiumf  ^^ru :  Croiona :  Pythagora9: 
TluiHiymf  PmOmnf  Cmma.'  Cmnpama: .Litemim* 

Amokg  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy,  the  people    sect. 
whom  the  Romans  called  Etruscans,  or  Tuscans, 
and  the  Greeks  Tyrrhenes,  or  Tyrsenes,  became 
eminent,  not  only  by  their  military  prowess,  and  the 

court,  merited  the  credit  that  has  been  paid  to  it  Herodotus 
efidentlj  had  never  heard. of  anoh  a  treaty:  ladeedhla account 
▼irtnally  contra^cts  its  eiisteoce.  Not  tliat  It  was  inipoaaibie 
but,  through  the  medium  of  Tyre,  there  may  have  been  com- 
flunttication  bettreen  the  Carthaginian  commonwealth  and  the 
Persian  court  It  was  however  widely  afien  from  the  temper 
of  that  court  at  that  time,  to  make  treaties  with  little,  distant, 
and  almost  unheard-of  republics,  upon  the  terms  mentioned  by 
DIodonis.  Herodotus  sufficiently  expresses  It  as  Gelon's  opi- 
nion, that  the  only  terms  upon  which  alliance  could  be  made 
with  Persia,  were  submission^  not  only  to  the  humiliating  cere- 
mony of  delivering  earth  and  water,  but  also  to  the  payment 
of  tribute  (Herod.  L  7.  c.  163).  That  the  Carthaginians  were 
not.  In  that  age,  powerful  enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  Per- 
sfai  i^on  a  footing  at  all  approaching  to  equality,  the  annoyance 
wUch  the  disunited  Uttle  phratical  Grecian  republics  in  Sicily 
were  always  capable  of  giving  them,  and  the  success  of  the 
distant  colony  of  MassUla  ag&st  their  fleet,  amply  Indicate. 
(Herod  L  1.  c  166.  Thacjpd.  L  1.  c.  13).  Justin,  in  report- 
ing a  treaty  between  Carthage  and  the  Persian  court,  which 
liowever  he  attributes  to  the  reign  of  Darius  (Justin,  1.  19.  c 
1.),  describes  terms  that  could  only  be  Imposed  on  a  subject 
people,  and  would  never  be  acceded  to  by  a  stale  capable  of 
raising  at  the  same  time  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  a  fleet  o£  two  thousand  ships  of  war.  But  what  He- 
rodotoB  refartes  of  the  leading  steps  to  the  Carthaginian  expe* 
dition  Into  Sicily,  Is  perfectly  consistent  with  evenrthing  that 
we  learn  on  best  authority  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  the  undertaking,  widiout  any 
assistance  from  fancied  treaties  with  the  court  of  Susa,  by  which 
tlie  merchants  of  Carthage  were  to  share  the  conquest  and  spoil 
of  £«rope  with  the  monarch  of  the  Persian  empire.  Flnall> . 
the  silence  of  Thucy^des  concerning  the  immensity  of  the 
Carthi^nlan  armament,  and  the  splendor  of  the  victory  of 
CleloD,  where  hn  treatlog  of  the  principal  military  actions  of  the 
Grteks  in  general,  he  speaks  of  the  power  of  the  Sicilian  ty- 
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CHAP,    extent  of  dominion  which  they  acquired,  but  by 

^-      their  policy,  their  knowlege  of  letters,  and  tfieir 

Herodot.    proficiency  in  arts.    Concerning  their  origin,  which 

8te£,^.'  the  existing  monuments  of  early  art  amoag  them 

i)-^**Hai  P"^c5p*Uy  mates  an  object  of  reasonable  curiosity, 

Ant/Rom!  Strabo  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  tracing  it  from 

**  *•         Lydia^    Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  dissents ;  yet 

a  concurrence  of  antient  testimony  makes  it  appear 

probable  that  the  Tuscans  migmted  from  the  shores 

of  the  j£gean  sea,  where  the  Tyrrhene  name,  we 

learn,  was  once  extensive,  and  where,  so  late  as  tb« 

4.  cl^oo.'  1^  of  Thucydides,  it  was  retained  by  a  people  en 

the  Thracian  coast.    These  were  of  acknowleged 

Pelasgian origpn ;  and  notwidistaadingthe  declared 

rants  of  that  a|;einparticalar(Thticjd.  1.  L  c.  14.),  safficiently 
proves  that,  if  imj  such  reports  were  in  his  time  current,  he 
thought  them  unworthj  of  notice.  The  account  which  Diodo^ 
m  proceeds  to  give  of  tlie  terrors  at  Carthage,  lest  Gelon,  with 
his  victorious  army,  should  immediately  cross  the  sea  and  lay 
siege  to  that  city ;  of  the  tears  of  the  Carthaginian  amhassadors, 
nod  the  generosity  of  the  Syrocusan  prince,  who  scorned  to 
conquer  Africa,  while  he  was  relkWy  unahle  to  drive  the  Car- 
thaginians out  of  Sicily ;  all  these,  with  some  other  circum- 
stances in  the  course  of  his  narrative  of  this  war,  are  too 
puerile  for  serious  criticism.  The  naval  victory  is  not  noticed 
by  either  Herodotus  or  Diodorus,  but  remains  reported  in  a 

3 notation  from  the  historian  £phoru6  bv  the  scholiast  on  Pin- 
ar,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pindar  himself  in  his  first  Pytldan 
ode,  which  is  addressed  to  Hieron.  Some  notice  of  it  also 
occurs  in  Pausanias,  b.  6.  c.  19.  p.  499.  The  value  of  these 
adthofities  has  been  very  ably  discussed  bv  Mr,  West,  in  a 
note  to  his  translation  of  the  ode  above  menttoned. 

^  ^  The  antlent  vases,  which  of  late  years  have  so  much  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  antiquity  and  the  arts,  seem 
to  have  contributed  in  some  instances  to  give  a  celebrity  to  the 
Etruscan  name  which  is  not  its  due.  Tae  proof  however  of 
the  proficiency  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  arts  does  aot  rest  only 
upon  the  merit  and  the  authenticity  of  the  vases  attributed  to 
.them.  The  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  antlent  city  of  Tair- 
^uinil,  give  more  unquestionable  and  more  complete  infomia- 
tion  upon  the  subject  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  are  not 
yet  better  known  by  the  publication,  long  promised,  of  tbs 
accurate  delineations  «nd  descdptian  of  ttr.  Jaaaes  Byr«a» 


opiiikm  of  DiQi^sios^  th^  weight  oS  evidence  col-    sscr. 
leetod  1^  him  tania  strongiy  to  prove  that  the  Tusr  ,,^»^^ 
cans^  like  ihe  Greeks,  were  at  least  in  part  of 
Pekagiaa  race\     The  queatlcm  however  is  not  Im* 
portant  enough  in  Grecian  kistoiy  to  be  allowed 
long  discussion  hens :  and  it  tnajr  suflioe  that,  ac- 
cording to  eveiy  report  collected  on  the  subject  bf 
Dionysius  and  Strsbo,and  everything  remaining  fiom 
the  Roflsan  writers,  traditicms  of  some  authenticky  T.  Lit. 
were  preserved  of  migrations  fit>m  the  countries  ^.  |,  |, 


die  ^gean  sea,  at  difl^ent  times  of  the  eariy  <"•  ^^^* 
ages»  into  Italy ;  and  of  settlements  in  Tuscany,  and 
<m  its  aordiem  and"  soudiem  borders.  The  Ligu-  Fab.  Mai. 
nans  were  supposed  a  o^ony  fiom  Greece ;  Pisa  p,^'.^ 
and  Care  in  Tuscwiy,  Formia,  Antium,  Aricia,  Ar-  Dwa.iw. 
dea,  Tibur  and  Praeneste  in  Latium,  and  Rome  itself,  strab/i.  s. 
were  held  to  be  Grecian  towns.  S2^8. 

A  colony  however  of  later  date,  and  concerning  ^^^ 
which  testimony  is  more  ample  and  more  precise,  i.  e.V.  96. 
may  have  carried  science  and  the  arts  into  Tuscany,  f^'ii^/ 
in  a  state  of  at  least  as  much  advancement  as  they  ^^^•*** 
seem  evier  to  have  attained  there.    It  was  led  by  p.  230'fc 
Demaratus  from  Corinth,  upon  occasion  of  the  revo-  ^.^t^ 
lution  in  that  city,  through  which  the  democratical  >^     ^ 
party,  under  Cypselus,  became  masters  of  the  go-  6.  p.  mo. 
vemment :  when  the  oligarchal  chiefs,  and  particu-  i.3!"p.i36! 
burly  the  fannly  of  die  Bacchiads,  of  which  DemaA-  JJvJ^J;^^ 
tus  is  said  to  have  been,  would  find  it  desirable,  or ,1. i.e.  34. 
perhaps  necessary,  to  6eek  settlements  elsewhere.  ,.  ilofthii 
Demsuratus  found  in  Tarquinii,  the  principal  city  of  ^^^* 
Tuscany,  a  safe  and  honorable  retreat  for  himself, 
his  friends  and  dependants :  he  married  a  lady  of 

*  AccordiDg^  to  Thucyilides  the  antiMt  iDhabitanlB  of  Atbena, 
nd  according  to  Sophocles  those  of  Ai^os,  were  Tyrrhene 
Pelasgians^  .Thocjd.  1.  4.  c.  109.  Sophoc.  ap.  Dion.  Hal. 
Antiq.  Rom.  I.  1.  p.  17.  This  indeed  is  testimony  only  to  a 
name  ;  hot  from  sach  early  aathon  it  is  remarkable  testim<»Dy« 
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CBAP.  Uigl^  Mil^  there,  and  died  in  the  peeeeaUe  posses- 
^5:^^  Aion  of  wealthy  then  esteemed  exttsocdinaiy*  A  sea 
of  that  n»rriaff;e,  inheriting  the  wealtib,  beoame,  yriA 
the  name  of  Tarquinius  Priacus,  king  of  RcMoe,  by 
election  of  the  Rcxnan  people.  The  ooacfirrence  of 
testimoniesy  Greek  and  Roman,  to  these  fiu^ts,  tho 
of  so  early  an  age,  seeme  to  go  fin*  toward  proving 
one  of  two  things,  eidier  that  the  Tnacans,  and  it 
might  be  added,  the  Romans,  Mteemed  the  Corin- 
thians  a  kindred  people,  or  that  they  fonnd  them  a 
people  superior  to  themselves  in  arts  and  general 
knowkge* 
jignd.  I.       For  the  history  of  Etruria  materials  are  veiy  scan- 

sti^bi^u   ^*    ^^  *^^  ^^  *^  people,  like  the  Greeks,  but 
ft.  p.  sio*   unlike  the  other  Italians,  applied  themselves  mm^h  to 
f,e!^.^  maritime  affairs.    Like  the  Greeks  also  they  were  at 
^^'         the  same  time  a  piratical  and  a  connnercial  people. 
While  they  remain^  united  under  one  govemmelit, 
their  power  by  land  and  sea  was  fonnidable  ;  they 
extended  their  arms  with  success  into  Lombaidy ; 
they  conquered  Campania,  and  the  shores  of  Sardinia 
and  Corsica  became  appendages  of  their  dominion* 
Afterward,  separating  into  several  commonwealths, 
power  sunk,  arts  decUned,  and  while  the  growing 
strength  and  growing  ambition  of  Rome  gave  con« 
stant  alarm  on  the  land*side,  the  Etrurian  maritsme 
force  went  into  neglect  and  decay*    Thus,  except 
in  one  instance,  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter, 
they  were  prevented  from  interfering  very  materially 
witii  the  interests  of  the  Grecian  coloilies  in  Italy* 
It  appeared,  nevertheless,  pr(q>er,  to  take  dius  much 
notice  of  a  people,  of  some  name  in  antient  times, 
and  of  much  revived,  with  perhaps  some  new  re* 
nown  in  modem,  who,  in  the  progress  of  diis  His* 
tory,  must  occasionally  occur  to  mention. 
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la  the  decliae  of  the  power  of  Tineny  the  Cfor*  am. 
dMiBinians  succeeded  torn  more  intire  conmend  of  ^^,^;^^ 
the  weelera  parts  of  the  Mediterranean :  the  shorM 
of  Sardinia  and  Coraica  passed  fimi  the  Tuscan  to 
the  Cartfaeguuan  domiiiion ;  and  but  for  the  newly 
risen  power  of  Rome^  diere  would  have  been  Car« 
th^^inian  garrisons  on  the  Latin  coast.  Of  this  we  poi^b.  i. 
are  assured  by  that  remarkable  treaty  between  Car-  ^'  ^'  ^'^' 
thage  and  Home«  in  the  time  of  the  first  consols, 
twenty-eight  years  before  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xeraes^  the  original  of  wtuoh^  ingraved  on  a  braaen 
tablet^  remained  to  the  time  of  Polybius,  among  the 
amhives  in  the  Cs^[»iol.  What  gave  cause  to  the 
tresoy^  its  own  w(Md$»  assiated  by  a  passage  of  Stra-  strabo,  i. 
bo»  aufficaently  explain*  The  maritime  towns  of  ^'P*^* 
T^tium  carried  on  soaie  little  commerccy  but  were 
man  addicted  to  piracy,  £ven  aftN*  their  subject 
tion.to  Rome,  associating  themselves  with  the  cor* 
sairs  of  Tuscanyi  they  pushed  maritime  depredation 
sometimes  as  fiir  as  the  African  coast;  but  they  were 
prin|[apaUy  annoying  to  the  commerce  with  the  ilew 
Carthaginian  setdements  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 
At  the  same  time  Rome  itself,  powerful  enough  to 
hinder  those  sOrong  measures  of  coercion  by  land^ 
which  the  Carthaginian  government  had  a[^>arendy 
Mfeeaaipted,  was  also  rich  enough  to  be  an  object  for 
the  Carthaginian  merchants*  Hence  the  equality 
estabtUriied  for  the  subjects  of  the  two  republics  by 
some  articles  of  die  treaty,  while  the  general  tenor 
of  it  is  accommodated  intirely  to  secure  and  pro* 
mote  the  peculiar  interest  of  Carthage ;  and  nothing 
in  it  affords  the  kast  ground  for  supposing,  with  some 
modem  writers,  in  opposition  to  all  the  Roman  his^ 
torians,  that  Rome  had  then  any  naval  establish* 
ment. 
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we  want  means  jusdjr  to  estimate,  tbeir  feUowooon* 
trymea  in  Italy,  unasaaiied  b^  any  fomiidabie  foretn 
power,  had  no  c^pcMtunity  to  acquire  any  similar 
&me«  Thenr  republics  have  nevertheless  become  ob* 
jects  of  curiosi^  to  posterity  by  the  resldesiee  ot  die 
philosopher  Pythi^ras,  and  some  of  his  prine^ial  (Ke- 
dples  mnong  them,  and  by  the  wonderfully  bencfidal 
efeets,  political  »id  moral,  attributed  to  the  prnptL- 
gation  of  his  doctrine  there.  Unfiortunately,  how- 
ever^ Pythagoras  living  while  writfaig  was  Ultlft  prac« 
deed  in  Greece,  both  the  doctrine  and  its  eflfectB, 
notwithstanding  very  assiduous  reseaitehes  of  imny 
learned  men,  remain  very  defici^itfy  and  uncertainly 
known ;  and  the  reports  of  the  extraordinary  popu* 
lousness  of  some  of  die  Itaimn  Greek  cities,  and  of 
the  mifiteiry  force  wilich,  for  want  of  a  forein  foe  ww* 
thy  of  it,  they  exerted  against  oneanodier,  tho  sup- 
ported in  some  degree  by  authority  so  ihr  respectable 
Ant  they  excite  wonder,  will  not  be  foanAf  upon  ex- 
amination, to  deserve  belief. 

We  learn  however  on  suffi^eni  anAority,  thai 

i^>out  the  age  of  Solon  and  the  Peirfslratids^  some 

of  the  Italian  Greek  cities  were  considerable.     9y* 

stniM,  1.   BARis  had  twenly^ve  towns  wi&in  its  territory,  and 

Af£n.      ^^  ^^1*  neighboring  tribes  of  barbarians  In  s«ri>jec* 

L 12  c.  6.  ^n.    The  luxury  of  its  citisens  became  piovesbiaL 

Indeed  die  application  of  the  tenn  huLwy  to  nf* 

thing  that  could  exist  among  die  little  republics  of 

diat  age,  has  been  ridiculed  by  some  endneat  mo* 

dem  writers;   yet,  if  we  suffidendy  consider  the 

circumstances  of  those  repuUics,  we  dliall  perhaps 

ihid  reason  to  think  die  chat^  of  luxury  against  tfaem 

may  have  been  founded,  tho  the  accounts  of  their 

military  force  are  evidently  fabulous.    The  luxuiy 


ludMd  of  a  Mfrow  Mdetf,  where  maniial  labour  is    tBcr. 
dM  bii8tM98  of  slaves  only,  witt  diifiv  frcnn  tha^         ,^!;^^^ 
great  Mtkm  where  all  ranks  are  fi^e ;  and  it  will  be 
likely  to  dlAr  pMricubriy  in  this,  that  while  general 
alegaaoe  in  the  style  of  living  of  persons  in  easy 
cifetttosiaiices  will  be  Yery  kiferior,  paitieukr  indul- 
graces  will  be  carried  to  gr^tter  extravagance.    Wt 
ara  tcdd  by  Diodorus  that,  in  o<Misequence  <^  the  Diodor.  i. 
dietary  of  the  Siottian  Grceks  over  the  Carthaghiians  ^^' ""'  ^; 
ftear  Hhnera,  the  number  of  slaves  acquired  by  the 
Agrigentines  was  so  greait,  diat  many  individual 
duwsd  eaoh  five  hundred ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed^ 
fiKWi  his  account,  diat  no  citizen  would  be  without 
a  share.    Ailowkig  here  largely  fE>r  exaggeration,  wt 
iliqr^t^  have  aprobiMe  fact,  so  invoivkig  with  it  a 
•nddeni  general,  great,  and  most  pemicioiis  change 
of  manners,  that  among  the  modem  nadons  of  Eu'^ 
rope,  nothing  oan  be  imagined  within  the  bounds  of 
^MBsilnlity  paisUel  to  it.    Indeed  if  we  would  see 
examples  of  the  chamcter  of  luxury  among  the  an- 
liait  repubKcs,  we  must  seek  them  perhaps  rather  in 
our  colonies  than  in  our  capitds.    Upoh  the  whole 
dien,  Ao  die  luxury  of  ^baiis  remains  chiefly  re- 
cetded  by  writers  who  liv«d  not  t31  some  centuries 
after  Sybaris  ceased  to  exist,  for  Herodotus  men*  Herod,  k 
tions  Qiriy  one  Sybarite  ranarksfoty  hnurioas,  y«t  ^'  <^*  i^- 
we  may  not  unreasonably  believe  that  luxury  was 
extmvagant  there,    k  may  have  been  even  elegant,  i.  e.  e.  si. 
thiou^  the  ilitenxonrse,  which  we  leam  was  inti- 
inate,  with  the  Asiidc  Grecian  cities ;  and  in  regard 
a»  acme  points  we  are  assured  of  its  elegance ;  Sat 
some  of  die  Sybarite  coins,  yet  existmg,  are  ef  a 
keatfiQr  that  modem  ait  will  with  dificuhy  rival.    In*- 
4eed  the  Lydhm  court  mi^t  commuMcate,  wamng 
llM"Greeks  of  ks  neighborhood,  many  refinemenia 
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C0AP.  Httk  known  ia  Proper  GtMee^  itiiieh  yet  tmn 
^^^1^^^  Maetumigfac  pass  to  the  ivedthy  towns  (tflHJy 
Diodor.  ^  The  government  of  Sybsris  however  wss  not  bet- 
ter established  than  tfiat  of  many  other  Grecian 
slates*  In  the  usual  contest  of  die  aristocratieal 
and  demoeeaticfd  fiMstikms,  tjke  lower  people,  under 
the  conduct  of  a  demagogue  named  Telys,  expelled 
the  richer  citiaens^  to  the  number  <tf  five  h«ad»d, 
Md  shared  th^  property.  The  exiles  Ibund  refuge 
in  the  neighboring  ci^  of  Croton a.  The^  Sybsrste 
people  under  Tdys,  confident  in  their  jttrength  (finr 
the.  population  pf  SybartS;  fiur  exceeded  dutt  of  any 
other  Italian  city)  demanded  the  fugitives,  and  on 
refusal,  made  war  upon  Crotona.  Herodotus,  in  lua 
account  of  this  war,  speaks  widi  litde  confidence  of 
any  particulam,  tho,  mthin  little  more  than  half  a 
century  after,  he  resided  upon  the  spot  The  ear* 
rent  reports  were  evidently  known  to  him,  an4  h» 
hisltiry  iq>pear8  to  have  been  finished  in  Italy:  yet 
he  mentions  neither  the  philoBophar  Pythagoras, 
whom  some  later  writers  have  made,  the  coonselkx* 
of  theCrotoniats  upon  the  occasion,  nor  his  disci* 
pie,  die  cdebraled  athlete  Milo,  who  is  asserted,  on 
the  same  authority,  to  have  beai  their  genemi  and 
hero.  The  event,  which  alone  we  learn  with  cer- 
taki^,  was,  diat  the  Sybarites  were  defeated,  dieir 
city  taken  and  destroyed,  their  commonwiealth  anni* 
hikted,  and  the  very  name  lost.    . 

Such  is  the  aocouiU:  that  can.now  be  collected  of 
Sybaris ;  and  it  involves  almost  the  whole  pcditioal 
history  of  the  rival  and  conquering  city  Crotona. 
But  the  &me  of  Crotona  does  not  rest  on  its  p<^ti- 
cal  eminence  only.  We  have,  already  had  occasicm 
•to  observe  that,  in  many  points  of  art  and  odenco, 
die  Grecian  colonies  went  before  the  motherrooun- 
try*    The  medical  school  of  Crotona,  prpbaUy  de« 
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rived  fiom  I^fttagons^  who  *  is  unhremfljr  said*  to    flKTC 
liayeflfpUedhiinaoIf^mdtohavcdiiwtedhtt  .^^S^ 

Iflis,  amch  to  the  study  of  nature,  was  of  reputadon, 
befiove  die  first  Penmn  war,  superior  to  any  then  in 
the  world :  its  &me  reached  the  court  of  Susa,  where 
die  Grotoniat  Democedes  became  prhicipal  physi«* 
ciaii,  and  was  hi  high  favor  with  Darius.  It  is  in- 
deed remarkable  that  not  any  school  within  Greece,  Hmd.  i. 
b«t  diat  of  die  distaaD  colony  of  Cyren^,  held  even  ^  "^  ^^* 
die  8ec(xid  lank  iii  medical  reputation.  But  Cro* 
tcma  acquired  eartwnrrfiini^  renown  also  in  anothct 
line :  its  air  was  esteem^  singularly  salubrious  i 
whence  the  natives  were  supposed  to  derive  a  pe^ 
eoiiar  &«iiess  of  muscle,  widi  a  general  superiority 
qS  streiigdl  and  agility ;  and  no  ci^  boasted  so  many 
Vetoes  in  the  athledc  contests  at  the  Olympian 
games*  Of  die  politioal  system  established  in  Cro« 
lona^  by  Pythagoras,  or  the  scholars  of  Pythagoras, 
we  have  litde  or  nothing  on  any  good  atidiori^« 
The  later  Greeks  alone  mention  it;  while  die  ear« 
Her  afpree  in  ascribing  ail  that  was  most  valuable  in 
legislation  among  the  Itafian  and  Sicilian  cities  to 
ZsJeucus  and  Charondas.  That  the  arts  however 
lorished,  the  Crotoniat  medals,  yet  remaining,  tes^ 
tify ;  and  the  reputation  of  the  j^ysical  school  alone, 
in  the  w«Bt  of  aotliendc  iaformaiion  more  precise, 
woidd  mark  Crotona  fer  a  populous,  wealdiy,  and 
well-regulated  city,  where  securi^  and  leisure  were 
iqofod  for  ttu  pursuit  of  science,  and  means  for  its 
inoouragement^. 

«  The  accoQDti  gtrea  by  IHodorvi,  and  otker  aatteiit  vrrilsrt, 
of  the  wooderfal  papulofBoett  of  Crotona,  and  still  mach  more 
of  Sybarfs,  In  tbemselres  utterly  improbable,  are  not  orily  an- 
aetlMidi^  bat  Tirtoally  eoatraittcted  by  tbe  earlier  QteA  an. 
tfaoFi.  Tliey  have  therefore  been  rejected  from  the  teiit ;  yet, 
as  diey  have  not  only  been  followed  by  all  modem  writers  on 
the  aobjeet,  but  are  comitenanced  by  the  respectable  authority 
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CHIP.       The  odier  Itdiati  Gveek  cities,  of  wlikh  CianiA, 
^^  Bhegitsm,  Loeri-Epizephyrii,  -TarentiAii,  BnindlK 

•r  StNko  •BKmf  the  aoaeAfi,  It  Mty  ibe  proper  to  tike  mame 
farther  notice  of  them  in  a  note.  The  Sybarites,  according  to 
Diodorus,  marched  against  Crotona,  forming  an  army  of  three 
hundred  thoaiaad  dtixens.  The  Crotoniata  met  them  with  on* 
ly  one  bnndred  thousand ;  but  their  general  Milo,  habited  and 
armed  in  the  wUd  manner  ascribed  by  the  poets  to  Hercules, 
was  himself  equal  to  half  an  uiny ;  and  the  astonishing  siaogfa- 
ler  whkh  he  made  with  his  dab,  was  a  prfpcipal  cause  of  tiM 
victory,  in- consequence  of  which  Sybaris  was  destroyed.  Stra- 
bo  also  reports  that  the  Sybarite  army  consisted  of  three  hnn- 
dsed  thonsand  men  :  hot  lie  does  not,  like  DiodoriM,  call  them 
citizens ;  so  that  admitting  his  acconnt,  the  greater  part  ml^^t 
be  slaves.  Before  this  event,  according  to  Justin  (1.  20.  c.  3. 
et  4.)  tho  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  event  itself,  but  after  it, 
as  it  shouU  seem  from  Strabo  (L  6.  p.  5261.),  a  InmA^  and 
thirty  thousand  Crotoniats  were  defeated  by  the  Locrians  and 
ilhegians.  But  Strabo  informs  us  that  Herodotus,  the  historian, 
aocompanied  the  Athenian  colony  which  raised  Thmium  on  the 
ruins  of  Sybaris,  about  sixty  years,  according  to  JDiodorus,  after 
its  overthrow.  And  there  is  a  passage  in  the  history  itself  of 
Herodotus  wUch  has  manifestly  been  written  in  Italy,  and  for 
the  Italian  Greeks.  The  traditions  preserved  among  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Sybarites  concemipg  their  dty,  as  well  as 
those  of  their  conquerors,  have  evidently  enough  been  kiiown 
to  him.  But  if  only  a  report  remained  of  such  a  superiority'  of 
population  in  the  Italian  cities  over  those  of  Greece,  it  must 
have  been  striking.  Herodotus  never  had  the  reputation  of 
being  backward  to  relate  reports ;  and  yet,  t&o  he  mentions 
the  destniotien  of  Sybaris^  with  some  disputed  drcumitapoei 
concerning  it,  he  has  not  a  syllable  of  the  eztniordinaij  pum- 
bers  of  the  Sybarite  and  Crotoniat  armies.  Herodotus  and 
Thuoydldes  are  very  seldom  found  hi  coDtradlction ;  and  the 
silence  of  the  latter  upon  this  occasion  stronriy  confirms  the 
negative  testimony  of  the  former.  WhereThucydides  pro- 
fessedly enumerates  all  the  Grecian  states  whkh  had  been 
eminent  for  miliUry  power,  and  mentions  the  naval  strength 
of  the  Sicilian  tyrants,  far  inferior  to  what  Athens  afterward 
possessed  (Thucyd.  1.  1.  c.  14.),  he  could  not  have  omitted  all 
notice  of  those  immense  armies  of  the  Italian  Greeks,  to  which 
no  other  Grecian  state  ever  had  anytUij^  comparable,  hadsuch 
armies  existed.  It  is  farther  observable,  that  Aristotle  mentions 
Sybaris  only  to  quote  an  instance  of  aedition.  The  name  I  be- 
lieve never  occurs  in  Piato^a  works,  and  the  name  of  Crotepa 
ia  mentioned  by  neither  of  them :  an  omission  utteriy  unac* 
countable  but  upon  the  supposition  that  the  effects  attributed 
by  kter  writers  to  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  were  for  some 
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hJBtoryy  bill  as  tbqr  beoMDie  ocoasionBUf  cooiiectod  ^^^^.^^ 
in  tnmsaotioiis  with  states  of  greater  political  impor- 
latt€e«    To  avoid  iniemipdoii  thesefoet  u  the  ac« 

agefl  after  the  time  to  whkh  they  are  ascribed,. unheard  o£ 
We  may  indeed  wonder  where  later  writers,  and  parttentarly 
Gfeefo  fClc.  Tusc.  qnatt  U  16.  and  4w  L>,  had  tiielr  infetaa* 
tfoo.  Herodotus,  who  mentions  Fythagoraa,  son  of  Mnesarohoi 
(L  .4.  c.  90.),  as  an  eminent  sophist  in  Samos,  has  not  taken  the 
iMBt  Beliee  of  his  residence  hi  Itafy.  Piitto,  in  the  same  pas> 
81^  in  which  he  speahs  of  Cbarondas  as  dbsiatolfed  legMator 
of  ^e  SldUan  «nd  Italiaa  Greeks,  mentions  Pythagoras  in  con- 
tra^stinction  to  the  gpreat  reformers  of  republics,  Ia  a  private 
fMcber,  8ing«Aariy  beloved  and  respected  indeed  by  his  dbcl> 
pits,  bat  the  mere  founder  of  a  sect.  (Plat  de  Rep.  I.  10.  p, 
ld9,  600.  T.  2.)  It  is  there  only  in  Plato^s  works  that  his  name 
bceurs.  Aristotie  (Ethic.  1.  I.e.  1.)  mentions  him  as  the  first 
who  attempted  te  teach  moral  philosophy  among*  the  Greeks, 
and  reiers  to  Ms  physical  and  metaphysical  doctrines,  hot  no- 
where gives  the  least  hint  that  he  was  even  a  specolative  po- 
■tlteimi.  becrates  (Boslr.  encom.  p.  40S.  t  t.)  also  aAnos 
that  he  wis  the  first  who  hrooff ht  philosophy  into  Greece,  and 
that  he  introduced  new  magnificence  in  religious  ceremonies  ; 
bttt  of  his  pMties  he  says  nothing.  The*  earliest  testimony,  In 
any  extant  anther,  to  fte  Pythagoreans  of  Itsly,  b  that  ef  Pely* 
hies  (b.  2.  p.  126.) :  of  Pythagoras  himself  that  author  makes 
no  mention.  In  short,  what  remains  from  earlier  writers  con- 
ctnimg  this  eelebtated  phiioaepher  is  next  "to  notyng ;  later 
accoents  are  contradictory,  and  abound  with  gross  and  palpable 
fictions.  <  Ne^  libri  che  si  leggono,^  as  the  learned  Florentine 
toetor  Antonio  Coc^,  in  his  treatbe  concerting  the  Pythago- 
leen  dtet,  obaerves,  ^  ci  .si  vede  fer  figera,  or  di  operator  A 
^miracoH  per  la  sua  bonta,  ed  ora  A  mago  ridicolo  e  d^impoa- 
^tore.^  That  the  Bamian  Pythagoras  was  eminent  among  the 
enrHest  firtheri  of  Gredan  philosophy  is  clearly  established; 
tnit  that  he  was  a  legislator,  the  silence  of  all  the  earlier  wri* 
ters,  and  especially  of  Aristotle,  seems  very  strongly  to  con- 
mwe. 

The  passage  of  Herodotus  which  proves  that  a  part  of  his 
history  was  written  in  Italy,  and  for  the  Italian  Greeks,  is  in 
Us  fourth  book ;  where,  after  describing  some  circuiiiistences 
of  Ae  Taoiic  Chersonese,  he  iliuatrates  tiiem^  for  the  inhabit 
fOts  of  proper  Greece,  by  a  comparison  with  some  circumstaok 
ces  of  Attica ;  but  as  this  might  be  no  illustration  fbr  many  of 
ttoae  .among  whom  he  then  lived,  he  proceeds  thos  iH^Uti^ 

^yrmtylnc  fiXXo  i^,  xoi  fin)  l^^^C?  d^dtfitfvoi  sx  Bpils^m  X^|ei^, 
dflWAfMMils  ^ft  TAfttvIo^  xo?  ftf&^va7o  r)t  dpx^v.'-^l.  4.  c.  99. 
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cmAM^  ocunt  of  likm^^Ain.oi  ti^  laiding  tgjidhiii^r.ot 
^     Gimce,  it  may  he  coay€omfAhtn  to  look  fbraMd 


lo  aome  of  dioae  tmaactions  of  ifae  Itdfan 
which  priaci|MUjr  deserve  attemioik  ..      w 

Among  the  consequences  of  the  conquest  of  Sy* 
bans  by  the  Crotonitts,  one  is  recorded,  which  par- 
ticularly merits  notice ;  because  now  of  extraordi** 
niuy  iappearance,  yet,  in  die  early  ages,  so  far  fiom 
uncommon,  that  it  forms  one  among  die  chamctoris- 
tical  marks  of  difisience  between  the  political  state 
of  the  antient  and  of  the  modem  world.  The  Sy- 
Diodor.i.  barite  territory,  chiefly  a  plain^  watered  by  the  litde 
s^a^^L  ^^^^  Sybaris  and  Crathis,  of  no  great  extent,  but 
s.  p.  tss.  uncommon  fertili^,  scarcely  forty  miles  fiom  the 
oonquering  oky  Crotona,  and  adyoinfaig,  or  neaily 
so,  to  its  domain,  lay  fifiy-ei^t  years  unoccupied. 
The  Crotoniats,  were  unable  to  pibteec  their  own 
people  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  and  dieir  jealousy, 
perhaps  a  reasonable  jealousy,  deterred  others.  At 
length  some  Thessalians  ventured  to  attempt  a  set* 
dement  there;  but  were  quickly  expelled  by  die 
Crotoniats.  Not  thus  howevertDtidtty disooaniged, 
associating  such  remnant  of  the  Sybarite  people  as 
they  could  collect,  they  applied  first  to  Lacedsmon 
and  then  to  Athens  for  support  It  was  Htde  in  die 
general  disposition  of  the  Lacedaemonian  govern- 
ment to  ittgage  in  such  enterprises ;  aitd,  its  ciwum* 
stances  at  the  time  being  adverse,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  observe  more  particularly  in  the  sequd, 
nothing  was  obtained  there*  The  circumstances  of 
Athens,  on  the  contrary,  made  such  an  application 
welcome.  Under  authoritjr  of  the  Atheaim  govern-' 
ment,  a  proclamation  was  published  over  Crreece  to 
ingage  volunteers  for  the  colony.  To  give  efficaoy 
to  this,  an  incouraging  response  was  procured  from 
the  oracle  of  Delphi ;  and  Lampon  and  Xenocritus, 


wiAk  tea  Aip$^  of  .war  voder  ikw  wtet,  were  «p« 
jrtpted  tocQiniMiidtheeaqpeditkMU    Tlie  ad?  entiH 
MB  beome  niHiieroQs^sidsQHiewefeof  emtnenee;  stnbcsi. 
pvticulariy  HercidotBS,  tlie  kiatariaii,  PhMgorag  the  dI^xL^'. 
pbHoaopSier^  wholar  of  DemociittiSi  and  L|sias,  son  [;^^* 
oC.Cefliahis  the  fiknd  of  Socrates,  himaelf  aftorr  con!  ^* 
wenb  the  celebrated  rhetDriciaa  wfaoee,  oratkma  re*  ^^^^ 
maia  to  vs.  ,  Measwea  were  wisely  taken ;  and  the 
cdosjr  was  ealahliahed,  ae  fiir  as  appears^  widicnit 
oppasitigp.    The  chosen  spot  was  at  a  small  dis* 
lance  from  the  antient  site  (rf  Sybarisi  where  the 
feyiitain,Thmaa  afiavded  Ae  advantage  of  a  plentifel 
aiqppljr  of  water.    The  town  was  built  on  a  regufaur 
plan,  widi  dilee  stfeets  crossii^  four  others  at  right 
angjte;  and. the  antient  name  being  rejected,  asof 
ill  omeDt  the  colonists,  assumed  the  a^>ellation  of 
Thurians,  and  the  town  was  called  Thuiia  or  Thu* 
nam7«.'  A  coostitutiDn  was  firamed  for  the  new  state, 
accoiding  tP  Diogenes  Laertios,  by  Protagoras.   Pro- 
bably he  took,  the  syeiem  of  Chanmdas  for  his  models   . 
9sA  thenoe  may  have  arisen  the  mistake  of  Diodo- 
nts,  who  attributes  to  .Chaiondas  the  honor  of  having 
ftmndedut^e  Thutian  constitutbn. 
.  When  we  consider  the  advantigeous  eircum* 
alaliQes  under  which  this  colony  was  established, 
die  uncommon  abilities  ai^d  uncommon  power  of 
theipatrra.  of  the  undertaking  (the  gre^u  minister  of 
Athens,  Pericles),  the  si^riority  of  the  men  mgag*^ 
ed  in  it,  and  the  celebri^.  of  the  laws  imder  which 

7  Aij^oi  ^i  Gou^ia  xai  Goupiov.  Schol.  in  Aristpph.  Nub.  y.  331. 
ModoroB  \wi  tnmsitiitted  to  w  ths  ichnographj  of  Tbariom 
Miithn  mmMMi  of  1k^  ttssf  ti.  The  four  ptrtilel  streets  were 
icaUed  ^effeclej^  AfbrodisisS)  Olympias,  Dionysios;  or  Her* 
cules-etreet.  Ventis-street,  Otympia-street,  and  Bacchos-street. 
Iwtssd  of  nworite  deities,  an  aoalogoiis  seperstltion,  la  tbe 
Mjne  country,  ia  modem  tiaes,  woald  lia?e  naned  titem  from 
some  faTorite  saints.  Tbe  otber  streets  were  cidled  Hero% 
IMMai  mk  Tbatiaa. 
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cma.   it  long  florithiA,  and  tbea  look.fanmid  «o. 

5;^  f«mttMofi[fe»]ri«toi7viN^«B<^  dmflEe4i» 

inihovrlittie  penml  Mcorityma  injoyedvndbr 

the  bevt  politiciJ  Mostitutians  of  tint  age;  hem 

MQch  less  thaa  under  those  goterirtt^ 

Europe,  wbioh  we  ate  accustomed  mMt  to  wfnottato 

and  despise ;  and  then,  while  we  exult  m  the  siBgo^ 

kr  Uesdngs  which  we  ounelves  hijoy,  we  shall  be 

less  disposed  to  bhue  others,  who  in  peiitiflal  cIp^ 

eumstances  far  less  fintuiials,  chuse  yet  nther  so 

feet  under  the  lot  derived  from  their  aaceslott,  than 

risk  the  hoiTorB  of  civil  war,  to  obtatni  with  teal 

auecess,  perhaps  oaky  a  revival  of  those  nisetias 

witfi*  which  most  of  the  antieM  repuhfies  idxHindedi 

aadvfrom  which  the  happiest  wete  never  setiuie^ 

All  the  wise  regublioas  of  Protagoras  eonld  not 

prevent  the  growth  of  sedition  in  Thuriuau    IMs^ 

AHit«       poit^  arose  early  between  the  fiirein  cdonists  a«d 

h^6^c.  9.  ^  Syfaarkes  who  were  aasecjiMed  witli  tbeift ;  and 

Bttib^h  those  dilutes  ended  only  with  the  massaore  of  a 

^*^^^  part,  «id  the  final  dispersien  of  the  rest,  of  that 

temnant  of  unfortunate  people* 

A  remnant  c^  the  Sybuite  people  nev^lMess 
survived,  and  it  may  be  venUirsd  even  to  add*  dist 
they  fiorished ;  tho  antient  history  has  scaroefy  left 
three  words  about  them.  We  ars  uniafarmed.whe* 
dier  it  was  in  te  exubenmcie  of  the  popdiation  of 
Sybaris  that  die  colony  was  sent  out,  or  ia  the  oala* 
mity.of  the  cifty  that  a  portion  of  its  people  ted^  49 
that  extensive  bay  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  now 
called  the  gulph  of  Salerno ;  where  the  Gmek.  dtj 
of  PossiDONTA,  otherwise  naifeied  PiRsrim,  achamw 
leged  Sybaris  for  it»  mather*countiy.    To  this.  dlQr 

.  *  Thu  aeotiaent  was  deduced  aimply  from  Grecian  historjr; 
JMYing  been  long  written,  and  some  time  published,  befim 
France  began  to  ejddbU  konon  bejrond  »U  JKOorded  eiaai|^ 
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tfto  fiMljBifitt^ot  twMiat  of  the  public  buildings  of  aoc. 
tkuH  pkoe,  amid  tli»  dMolttion  surroimdiiig  them,  ^^p^:;^^ 
intnwst  «6  they  astoiiish  the  curious  tnveller,  whe- 
liier  autieQt  politicial  histoiyt  or  the  historjr  of  tibe 
fflrl8»  or  art  iipeli^  be  hSe  object;  while  die  obscurity, 
sod  almost  tiuUi^,  of  tradition  concerning  them, 
aftrd  endfess  rocun  for  conjecture* 

It  were  difiioolt  to  say  what  advantage  the  wdrid 
msgr  or  may  not  dmve  from  those  s(>ecttlatiotis  on 
the  antient  stale  d  mankind,  those  vbionary  inqui* 
MS  into  antient  history,  in  pfosecutioB  of  which  so 
asttch  ingenuity  hath  of  late  been  employed^  to 
o¥erdin>w  every  tmditionary  testinumy  transmitted 
by  tile  earliest  writers*     But  when  on  one  side,  we 
^ee  it  asserted  that  what  have  been  four  ihousaiMl 
feu«  the  finest  climates  of  our  globe,  were  in  its 
fusH  i^s  uninhabitable  throu^gh  excess  of  heat,  and 
that  ali  science  had  its  Urth  in  the  now  firosen 
regionsisf  Tartary,  then  (done,  by  their  height  above 
the  ocean,  affwdU^  that  tsmperature  of  air  in  which 
men  could  live ;'  when,  on  the  other,  we  find  not 
less  force  of  erudition  or  of  reason  ingaged  in  the 
attenqit  to  show  that  the  progress  of  things  has 
been  the  reverse ;  and  that  the  first  civilized  nations 
lived  on  a  portion  of  the  globe  now  covered  to  the 
depth  of  many  hundred  &thom  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean  ;  it  seems  probable  that,  these  militating  sys- 
tems destroying  one  another^  the  fashion  of  all  will 
pass  ;  and  that  learned  men,  however  wishing  for 
belter  infwmation  about  the  early  state  of  mankind 
than  the  oldest  authors  furnish,  may  nevertheless 
come  to  acknowkge  that  betisr  is  not  likely  to  be 
obtained.     In  the  spirit  of  inventive  histoiy  it  has 
been  »  supposition  of  late  cherished,  by  some  among 
the  curious  and  learned,  that  the  noble  piles  whose 
vuios  remain  at  Psstum,  as  well  as  the  various  ex- 
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c&AP.    isting  monuments  of  the  arts  of  antieUt  Etrwift^  kave 
^*      been  the  produce  of  science  and  impravemenC,  not 


derived  from  Greece  or  die  East,  but  the  native 
growth  of  Italy ;  or,  however,  that,  whedier  lishf 
received  the  arts  from  the  lofty  pluns  of  IVriaiy, 
or  from  die  submerged  Adantic  continent,  she  had 
diem  before  Greece,  and  at  least  assisted  ^e  eastern 
nations  in  communicating  them  to  that  comitiy.  I 
would  avoid  long  discussion  of  matters  which  are 
radier  of  the  province  of  the  antiquarian ;  and  in- 
deed upon  the  subject  in  question  it  seMis  enough 
for  the  historian,  diat  neidier  Cicero,  with  all  his 
partiality  for  Italy,  and  all  his  diligence,  and  all  hb 
means  of  inquiry,  nor  Horace,  with  all  his  dtsirt  to 
gratify  his  Etruscan  patron,  nor  Virgil,  nm*  Livy, 
nor  Pliny,  had  the  least  suspicion  that  dieir^low* 
coimtrymen  had  any  claim  to  die  priority  in  science 
and  art,  which  it  has  been  proposed  by  some  learned 
modems  to  attribute  to  them.  Widiout  therefei^e 
adding  anything  to  what  has  been  already  said 
about  Tuscany,  I  shall  proceed  to  state  some  cir- 
cumstances, not  alien  from  the  purpose  of  Greifisii 
history,  which  may  afford  grounds  for  estimating  the 
state  of  civilization  and  improvement  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Italy, 
previous  to  the  migration  of  the  first  Grecian  colo- 
nies thither. 

Occasion  has  heretofore  occurred  to  mention  diat 
CuMA,  situated  a  few  miles  northwest  of  the  present 
Ch.5.i.t.  city  of  Naples,  was  esteemed  the  oldest  Grecian 
HUt!*  colony  westward  of  the  Ionian  sea.  The  dfetance 
of  Cuma  from  its  mother-country  Eubcea,  and  die 
extent  of  barbarian  shores  that,  in  the  coasting 
navigation  of  the  age,  must  be  passed  to  reach  it 
from  any  part  of  Greece,  here  deserve  consideration. 
Of  the  course  that  was  usually,  or,  ft  may  be  said^ 
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coMtmUy  held,  if  storms  did  not  force  the  naviga-    gitct. 
tar  out  of  his  way,  we.are  perfectly  inlbmied.    The  .^^f^:^ 
ahcns  of :  Greece  were  measured,- in  ^:  weather,  Thucyd. 
feom  headland  to  headhnd ;  but  along  th(e  windings  et^^?'  ^\ 
oi  the  cqpkst,  if  the  sky  direatened,  as  far  as  the  f^'J^^' 
iland  of  Cmcyra.    The  navigator  then  became  par-  i.  n,  i«. 
tieiilariy  amuous  for  a  serene  sky  and  quiet  water  to 
cross  the  Ionian  gulph.    Having  made  the  lapygian 
promontory,  if  fair  weather  continued,  he  would 
aiVDid  the  circuit  of  the  gulph  of  Tarentum,  and 
stretch  away  fw  the  I^acinjan  promontory,  whence 
the   ooast  would  conduct  him  to  the  Messenian 
steit.    The  antients  seem  to  have  litde  known  the 
art  of  iMx>fiting  from  any  wind  that  did  not  blow 
nearly  in  their  oourse.    The  wind  therefore  which 
had  &vored  the'navigator  from  Eubcea  to  the  sou- 
thern capes  of  Peloponnesus,  would  oppose  his 
proipress  toward  the  Epirot  coast    In  proceeding 
then  to  Mess^ia^  he  would  want  another  change ; 
and  to  hold  his  way  thence,  between  two  and  three 
Irandred  miles  northward  to  Cuma,  a  third ;  or,  in 
defect  of  these,  weather  so  calm  as.  not  to  impede 
his  oais.     The  course  from  the  nearest  part  of 
Gieece  to  Cuma  would  be,  even  with  favoring 
weather,  about  six  hundred  miles,  and  from  Eubcea 
near  a  thousand. 

With  this  length  of  navigation,  and  these  diffi- 
cidties  maeparaUe  from  it,  difficulties  with  which 
ibt  Mediterranean  coasting  seamen  are  to  this  day 
well  aoquainted,  the  settlers  at  Cuma,  it  is  evident, 
must  rest  their  safety  upon  their  .own  strength,  com- 
psfed  with  that  of  those  who  were  likely  to  oppose 
them,  and  not  upon  a^y  assistance  to  be  expected 
from  Greece*  Those  adventurers  then,  so  risking 
themselves  out  of  dl  reach  of  support  from  home, 
chose  for  their  settlement  no  barren  and  worthless 
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CHAP,   comer,  likely  to  be  nef^ted  in  a  coumtty jM^iteh 
^'      hcul  any  civilized  inhabitants,  but  a  critical  poM,  on 


Poty^-i:  the  verge  of  the  Campaniak  plafai,  empbatiealiy 
stillb«^i.'  named  the  Happy  Campania,  the  richest,  md, 
^?**^  from  earliest  ages,  the  most  coveted  part  ef  Italy. 
The  local  circumstances  deserve  notice ;  and  the 
whole  CumsBan  tenitory  is  so  trodden  l^  traveUtni 
fbr  the  sake  of  the  antiquides,  tbenatiaidcuriositiM^ 
and  the  picto^sk  beaudes  with  which  it  Abounds, 
diat  in  speaking  of  it  I  ^ball  speak  of  what  is  more 
familiar  to  many  English  readers  than  most  parts  of 
their  own  country ;  and  its  features  are  so  charae* 
terisdcal,  that,  to  diose  who  never  saw  it,  a  good  map 
may  give  sufEclent  assistance. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  occupy  so* 
lupge  a  pordon  of  the  interior  oC  Italy,  the  Camp^ 
nian  plain  stretches  about  fifty  miles  in  lengdi^  fif«a 
the  Massic  hills  to  those  which  divide  the  bay  of 
Naples  ftom  that  of  Salerno,  and  somedmes  twenty 
in  width,  from  the  Appemiine  to  die  sea.  Hm 
incUnadon  of  the  ground  suflkes,  in  most  parts,  to 
give  course  to  die  streams  which  cross  this  plain, 
and  yet  scarcely  any  visible  inequality  intemq»ta  the 
apparent  level  of  the  surface,  except  where  a  secies 
of  volcanoes  has  ^ven  form  to  the  coast,  from  the 
bay  of  Cuma  to  the  bay  of  Stabia.  Of  the  hills  hom^ 
ever  in  this  tract,  except  Vesuvius,  none  are  too 
high  for  cuhivadcm;  and  the  subterranean  fires, 
which  produced  diem,  had  long  been  quiet  before 
the  Greeks  became  acquainted  with  tkem;  even 
Vesuvius  having  been  unl^nown  to  any  andeat 
writer  as  a  burning  mountain,  tfll  die  crupdon  h^K 
pened  which  destroyed  Hercukmeum  and  Pompey*. 

^  The  CmnisaD  territerj  W9»  kewefar  kaowa  to  be  voksafc 
^roQDd  98  earlj.  as  Piodar's  time,  as  we  lean  from  bis  first 
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When  Megftsthenes^  with  his  band  of  Euboean  taxT. 
adhrentiH^fs,  arrived  on  the  Campanian  coast,  the  ^' 
bay  cS  Bd®,  one  of  the  best  roadsteds  that  the 
Italian  shores  aflbrd,  presented  harbors  so  commo^ 
dk>us  for  the  vessels  of  the  age,  that  they  might 
hAve  6zed  the  choice  of  those  whose  object  was 
either  oonunerce  or  piracy.  But  Megasthenes 
looked  to  greater  things.  The  Oscans,  who  then 
hM  the  Campanian  plain,  are  said  to  have  won  it 
by  anna  fton  the  Ausonians  j  yet  the  evident  weak-* 
ness  of  tiiose  baibarian  conquerors  excited  the  hope 
tlM  80  rich  a  possessicm  might  be  ravished  from 
them.  This  view  seems  to  have  directed  the 
foonder  in  chusing  the  site  of  his  town :  and  for 
the  three  purposes  of  security  to  a  garrison,  of  com* 
manding  an  extent  of  coast  abounding  with  harbors, 
and  of  carrying  on  enterprize  against  the  possessors 
of  the  plain,  a  spot  could  not  perhaps  have  been 
more  judiciously  selected  than  the  rocky  summit, 
toward  the  western  end  of  the  volcanic  hills,  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  where  the  ruins  of 
the  castte  of  Cuma  still  remain .  Immediately  below 
b  a  smidi  plain,  guarded  on  the  land  side  by  the 
castle  and  by  the  hills  themselves ;  and  so  protected 
toward  the  sea,  by  marshes,  lakes,  and  broken 
gromul,  that  a  small  force  might  easily  defend  it 
against  a  large  one.  This  plain,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  oolony  perhaps  nearly  sufficing  to  supply  it  with 
bread,  became,  in  its  increase,  as  relics  everywhere 
stSl  to  be  discovered  testify,  in  large  proportion 
covered  by  the  city^  Fw  his  port  Megasthenes 
cfaoae,  not  the  harbor  of  Mi^enum,  whose  superior 
advantages^  considered  by  themselves,  decided  the 

PjtUan  ode.  Perhaps  Mount  Epomens,  In  the  neighbor- 
liig  Hand  of  bchla,  BBi(bt  then  eodt  flame.  See  Strabo,  b. 
».  p.  248. 
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CHAP.    Romans  afterward  to  miake  it  their  principal  naval 
arsenal,  but  a  spot  preferable  for  his  purpose,  OW" 


account  of  its  readier  cohimunicalion  with  Cuma, 
where  the  town  of  Dicaearchia  was  built,  better 
known  afterward  by  the  Roman  name  Puteoli. 

The  early  success  of  the  Eubcean  adventurers 
answered  the  prudence  with  which  their  measures^ 
appear  to  have  been  concerted;  for,  tho  at  what- 

»trabo,i.   time,  and  through  what  struggles,  we  are  uniii- 
'^'      *   formed,  they  conquered  the  Campanian  plain.    But 
they  were  not  allowed  the  quiet  injoyment  of  so 
valuable  an  acquisition :  the  Tuscans,  then  in  the. 
height  of  their  power,  whether  solicited  by  the* 
oppressed  Oscans,  or  incited  meerly  by  aiAbitioit 
and  avarice,  carried  their  arms  thither,  and  the  force: 
of  Cuma  was  unequal  to  the  contest.    The  Tus-. 
cans  made   themselves  complete  masters  of  die 
plain ;  they  founded  the  city  of  Capua,  which  be-* 
*  came   its  capital;    and  from  them,  according  to 
Strabo,  descended  the  people  afterward  known  by 
the  name  of  Campanians. 

The  Cumaeans,  after  this  reverse,  which  cxtin* 
guished  their  hope  to  become  a  considerable  power 
by  land,  nevertheless  prospered  as  a  maritime  colony.* 
They  extended  their  maritime  settlements,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  force  of  Campania,  vindicated  to  them-^ 
selves  the  possession  of  the  hills  on  the  coast,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  which  they  buHt  the  town 
of  Naples.  It  was  not  till  after  they  had  florirfied' 
some  centuries,  that  faction,  the  common  bane  6£ 

p.  S43  6  Grecian  cities,  at  length  superinduced  their  ruin. 

J46.  The  Campanians,  with  whom  they  seem  to  have 
had  almost  perpetual  warfare,  thus  fitst  got  foot* 
ing  in  Naples ;  and  afterward  reduced  Cuma  itself". 

11  According  to  Diodords,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  eighty- 
nbth  Olympiad,  the  twelfth  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  and 
420  before  the  Chiiitiaii  era.    Diod.  L  12.  c  76. 
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'   Such  then  having  been  the  weakness  and  bar-    sect. 
barisaa  of  the  Italian  tribes^  the  Tuscans  alone  ,^^^!^ 
excepted^  that,  according  to  every  testimony  of 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  wherever  almost  a  Gre- 
dan  pirate  chose  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  coast, 
he  found  no  force  among  the  natives  capable  of 
pieventing  his  purpose,  it  seems  needless  to  seek 
fiir  other  proof  that  such  people  were  not  the  foun- 
ders of  diose  edifices  at  Poseidonia,  which  have 
existed  now  between  two  and  three  thousand  years, 
and  survived,  near  nine  centuries,  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  city.    It  appears  from  Strabo  that,  when  Sfrabo,L 
the  Sybiffite  adventurers  arrived  there,  they  found  ^•*-*^*- 
a  ttmOp  either  unfortified,  or  fortified  so  slightly, 
diat  the  barbarous  inhabitants  abandoned  it  almost 
without  resistance,  and  betook  themselves  to  the 
neighboring  mountains.     The  local  circumstances 
were  not  such  as  the  Greeks  generally  coveted  for  ch.  i.  •. 
a  setdement,  yet  such  as  they  sometimes  accepted,  his/.^^ 
The  place  was  strong,  not  by  a  lofty  rock  offering 
itself  for  a  fortress,  but  by  a  marsh  on  which  it  bor- 
dered, and  by  a  stream  with  which  a  surrounding 
ditch  might  he  floated.     These,  with  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  sea,  and  the  extent  and  fertility  of 
the  adjacent  plain,  were  the  advantages  of  the  situa- 
tion. ^  The  inconveniences  at  the  same  time  were  stniKs  I* 
great     The  neighboring  marsh  infected  the  air,  ^P**^** 
and  the  water  of  the  stream  is  brackish  and  un- 
wholesome.   But  security  and  sustenance  were  the 
great  objects  of  the  Sybarites.      Having  fortified 
the  town,  they  thence  commanded  a  large  portion 
of  the  plain ;  and  how  they  florished,  their  works, 
XMW  remaining,  amid  wide  desolation,  melancholy 
inonuments  of  past  human  grandeur,  largely  testify^ 
But  tho,  in  the  early  ages,  a  small  body  of  Syba- 
rites^ not  the  most  renowned  in  arms  among  the 
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CHJUP»    Greeks,  was  superior  to  any  Ibrce  the  bafbarian 
,^^^^^  Italians  could  oppose  to  them ;  tho  a  fetr  {^ixxt 
ch.  7. 1.    Phocflnns  firom  Asia  Minof  oouU  establish  them- 
HifC        selves,  and  florish  in  their  settlement  of  Velia  on 
the  LvcjuriAN  coast,  which  became  one  Oi  the 
earliest  seats  of  philosophy ;  yet  in  process  of  years, 
arts  and  knowlege  introducing  themselvcA  among 
die  Italians,  their  population  and  their  politieal 
strength  increased ;  and  those  who  had  been  unaUe 
ta  oppose  the  infiuicy  of  the  Grecian  towns,  oouU 
overpower  their  maturity.      Thus  n6t   only  die 
Campanians,  who  came  originally  fraught  with  all 
acrabo,  1.  &e  arts  of  Etruria,  reduced  Cuma  and  its  depen- 
dencies, but  the  once  savage  Lucanians  conquered 
Poseidonia  and  Velia"^     Afterward,  under  Roman 
protection,  Poseidonia  pro^ered  again  with  die 
name   of  Pactum,  survived  the  Roman  empife 
in  the  west,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  tendi 
century,  in  one  unhs^py  hour,  received  its  total 
ruin  from  the  destructive  hands  of  the  SamcenaH. 


^  Viffftt,  who  eipreaskjr  hiii«a  driMsatloB  te  Itdy  fcaa 
Aala  Minor, 

Benom  ingens  geret  Italift,  poptilosqne  feroced 
Cootcmde^  aioretqiie  fltl*  et  SNBBla  poD«it) 
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attrib«tea  barbarlaa  cmolty  and  Igaoraace  partioilarly  to  the 
tribes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Velia.    Ma.  1.  6.  t.  359.  366. 

V  The  style  of  the  rdns  of  PaBstom,  nearly  resembling 
that  of  most  of  the  temples  remaining  in  Sidly,  and  of  ooe 
of  which  small  relics  only  are  left  at  Pompeii,  differs  frsa 
what  is  found  common  in  Greece,  and  among  the  Grecian  set- 
tlements in  Asia,  by  greater  massiveness,  and  a  characteristicai 
simpDclty.  Hence  some  have  been  disposed  to  infer  that  the 
Pn^tan,  Siclttan,  and  Pompeian  boildingB  hare  ail  been  anterior 
to  the  age  to  which  tliey  are  commonly  attribnted,  and  that 
they  are  Italian  and  not  Grecian  architecture.  But,  not  to  say 
any  more  of  the  total  want  of  testimony  to  tiie  existence  of  an 
Italian  peof^  capable  of  teachbcr  nrchitectare  to  the  Greeks, 


tlie  feUowbg  eondderadoBs,  I  tbink,  mqr  sufllcieiUly  vccount  sECT. 
for  the  difference  between  the  style  of  the^AtUc,  and  that  of  !!• 
tibe  Sicilian  and  PaMtan  bnildings.  Sybaris  was  destroyed  ^^"v*^/ 
aiboat  eighteen  je^rn  belore  the  iaTaaioQ  of  Greece  by  Xerxess 
and  the  buildings  of  Agrigentum,  where  the  noblest  ruins  of 
Sicily  remain,  were  raised,  according  to  Diodorus,  immediately 
«fier  tiMt  ^ent,  when  Athens  was  also  to  be  reste^d,  after  its 
complete  destruction  by  the  Persians.  It  is  likely  that  the 
Agr^entines  and  Sybantes  would  build  in  the'style  of  their 
ifNPeftthei«{  hot  we  are  well  informed  that  the  Athenians  did 
otherwise.  I^^ndstocles,  who  superintended  the  rebdldii^ 
of  Athens,  splendid  in  his  disposition,  rather  to  excess,  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  elegancies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  possessing 
power  te  cammmid  the  science,  art,  and  taste  of  that  conntsy, 
would  not  restore  when  he  could  improve*  Cimon,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  administration,  was  also  remarkable  for  his 
Magidficeiiee ;  and  he  too  bad  seen* whatever  the  Asiatic  coast 
Boasessed  of  great  aad  beantifiil.  But  the  ornamental  bi^ld* 
jugs  of  both  those  great  men  were  comparatively  little  to 
^frliart  were  afterward  raised  under  the  superintendence  of 
BMkks  nd  Ite  diredteo  of  Pheidiai.  The  frme  of  thf 
jtMJldingn  of  Athens  then  spreding  over  Greece,  a  new  s^le 
of  architecture  was  btroduced  gradually  everywhere.  The 
l«dc  order  had  been  imported  into  Attica  mm  Asia;  the 
CorintliiaA  was  soon  afteic  invented  by  an  Athenian  architect; 
and  the  Doric  itself  began  to  change  its  antient  simple  and 
massive  grandeur,   for  more  embellishmeDft,  lighteess,  and 

Bfistakes  about  things  often  arise  from  mistakes  about 
names.  The  order  of  architecture  called  Doric,  has  been 
wmfffond^  even  by  Vhrefioi,  origiaally  yeealiar  ^  the  Do- 
riui  Greeks ;  but  apparently,  indeed  almost  evidently,  wit]^ 
out  foundation.  For  till  after  the  age  of  Xerxes,  only  one 
ovder  of  architecture,  as  we  are  well  assured,  was  known  in 
Cbreece ;  and  that  is  not  likely  to  have  had  a  name ;  be* 
clause  names  arise  only  from  the  necessity  of  dlstingulshine;  in 
speech  two  or  more  things  of  the  same  kind.  But  when 
tat  Ionic  order  was  imported  from  Ionia  in  Asia  by  the  Athe** 
nians,  who  were  themselves  ofiginal  lonians,  the  term  Ionic 
wpuld  naturally  grow  into  use  as  a  distinguishing  name  for 
tlie  new  order ;  and  then,  and  not  before,  a  name  was  wanted 
fax  ihe  old  one.  Ionic  and  Doric  being  the  two  great  distinc- 
tions of  the  Greek  nation,  and  the  old  style  of  architecture 
holding  its  vogue  among  the  Dorian  cities,  for  some  time 
after  the  new  one  had  been  adopted  by  the  Athenians,  the 
Xlopc  name^  thus  would  as  naturally  adhere  to  tb^  one  as  the 
Ionic  to  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  Xr. 

Afiairs  of  Greece,  from  the  Conclusion  of  that  com- 
monly called  the  Persian  War,  to  the  Establish- 
ment of  Security  for  the  Greeks  against  the  Bar- 
barians by  the  Successes  of  Cimok. 


SECTION  I. 

Stait  of  the  known  World  at  the  time  of  the  Retreat  ef  Xerxew  frmm 
Qtettt,  DeiieaHonty  FettiraUy  ondMomtmeni^  tn  Oreeet^  oeeatmned 
by  the  yietoriei  over  the  Persian*.  Restoration  of  Athens  :  Jealousy 
of  the  Peloponnesians :  Administration  of  Themistocles :  Parties  of 
Athens:  Banishment  of  ThemistoeUs, 

CHAP,  JHeturninc  then  to  the  period  whence  we  digress* 
ed,  and  looking  over  the  worid,  as  far  as  histoiy  will 
carry  the  view,  this  nearly  was  the  state  oi  ikmg^  t 
Toward  the  east,  the  Persian  empire,  crippled  for  ex- 
ternal exertion  by  immense  waste  of  men  and  trea- 
sure, nevertheless  continued  to  spred  its  power  over 
almost  all  that  was  known  of  the  Asiatic  continent ; 
for  Scythia,  tho  its  formidable  hords  had  military 
fame,  as  a  country,  may  be  called  almost  unknown. 
In  the  west,  the  rising  power  of  Carthage  was  check- 
ed by  the  great  defeat  received  from  the  Greeks  in 
Sicily ;  Tuscany,  divided  into  several  republics,  was 
in  a  kind  of  natural  decay ;  the  growing  strength  of 
Rome,  ingaged  in  continual  stru^es  with  little 
states  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  was  scarcely 
heard  of  beyond  them;  the  southern  Italians,  ex- 
cepting the  Campanians,  lived  unpolished  among 
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their  mountains;  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Italian  gcxrr. 
coast,  unconnected^  and  thus,  in  the  concerns  of  ^^ 
nations,  inconsiderable,  were  nevertheless  prosper- 
ous and  wealthy  seats  of  science  and  arts ;  ihe  Sici- 
lian Greeks,  united  imder  the  abilities  of  Gelon, 
were  the  most  powerful  and  florishing  people  of  the 
Grecian  name.  Civilization  had  hitherto  moved  in 
a  line  eastward  and  westward,  in  the  climate  most 
favorable  for  the  first  exertions  of  man  in  society ; 
and  was  confined  there  to  the  countries  most  favor- 
ably circumstanced.  It  could  not  penetrate  the 
naountainous  and  frozen  continent  immediately  north 
of  Greece.  Under  a  more  genial  sky,  Spain,  tho  a 
great  object  for  Carthaginian  commerce,  affords  no- 
thing for  history ;  and  of  the  extensive  country  of 
Gaul,  little  was  known  beyond  the  small  portion  of 
its  coast  washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  most 
inviting  spots  of  which  were  occupied  by  the  Mas- 
ailian  Greeks.  Britain,  esteemed  almost  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  world,  was  heard  of  only  through  un- 
certain reports  of  Carthaginian  or  Phenician  navi- 
galois^ ;  and  Germany  was  one  vast  forest,  impene- 
trable to  civilized  man. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  known  world,  when  the 
.  Persian  monarch  withdrew  fix>m  those  great  scenes 

^  When  the  British  ilands  first  hecame  known  to  the  Greeks 
v^e  are  not  informed.  Already  in  Aristotle^s  time,  howeyer, 
Great  Bdtein  with  the  name  of  Alhion,  and  Ireland  with  that 
of  lene  (the  same  evidently  with  the  modem  Celtic  name 
Crin)  were  known  to  he  Hands,  larger  than  any  in  the  Meditei^ 
ranean,  with  many  smaller  ilands  near  their  shores;  and  all 
together  were  called  the  BiucTAinc  ilaads.  Aiiatot  de  Mando^ 
c.  S.  ^parently  with  the  fall  of  Garbage  the  commerce  of 
the  Hemterranean  shores  with  the  Britannic  ilands  was  greatly 
HflUTOwed;  for  in  the  Aug^tan  age,  the  information  of  hoth  ' 
Diodoros  and  Strabo  about  them  was  very  scanty,  neither  seem- 
ing to  have  known  more  than  Aristotle,  except  what  was  learnt, 
principally  of  the  south-western  part,  through  Casar's  invasion. 
Irel^id,  unnamed  by  Diodorus,  is  called  by  Strabo,  ^  Bretannic 
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cHir.  of  actfon  where  his  immtiiBe  anteies  and  fleets  hud 
^^^1^  been  destrajred,  leaving  to  his  officers^  metead  of  the 
splendid  views  of  conquest  with  which  the  war  had 
been  undertaken,  die  mebncholy  case  to  defimd  die 
maritime  provinces  of  his  vot  entire.  Among  the 
Greeks  on  the  other  hand  the  hrte  events,  at  once 
dispelling  those  terrors  of  subjection  to  aiorein  yoke 
whitih  had  been  long  impending,  gave  them,  in  the 
security  of  peace,  to  injoy  at  leisure  dieir  exuhatkn 
in  the  wonderful  and  glorious  deliverance,  whidi^ 
uiider  Divine  Providence,  their  own  valor  and  ^kill 
in  arms,  and  die  wholesome  institutions,  jK^evaiBng 
for  a  tine  s^ainst  the  vices  of  thdr  govemments, 
had  procured  for  them. 

The  usual  pie^  of  die  Grecian  people,  exerting 

itsetf  upon  this  great  occasion,  was  not  lindted  to 

oi;76  f-3.  ^  dedications,  made  or  decreed,  as  already  related, 

B.C. 478.  immediately  liifcer  the  division  of  the  Persian  spoil. 

^ikt^   Eighty  talents  of  silver,  allotted  to  Pbteea^  wtm 

employed  by  diat  heroic  litde  oommonweahli  in 

building  a  temple  to  Minerva,  and  adorning  it  widi 

paintings,  by  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  tane, 

which  were  preserved  with  so  much  care  that  they 

^  lerne.^  All  the  Hands,  great  and  small  coUectiveljr,  are  called 
by  both  writers,  as  by  Aristotle,  the  Bretanic  Hands.  Diod.  1. 5. 
€.  38.  Strab.  1.  2.  p.  63  k  129. 

When  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  were  united^ 
James  the  first  wisely  promoted  the  abolition  of  habitual  anti* 
pathies,  and  assisted  the  fonndation  Idd  for  uniting  the  people, 
by  aiEbrding  them  one  common  name,  through  flie  elegant  title 
he  assumed,  of  King  of  Great  Britain.  When  the  union  was 
lately  formed  with  Ireland,  it  may  seem  that  the  same  just 
pi^y,  and  &  similar  sense  of  elegance,  led  to  the  Latin  titk 
which  his  Msgesty^s  ministen  recommended.  Why  the  English 
title  should  so  differ,  has  never  been  declared,  and  is  not  obrl- 
ous.  Its  unwieldy  frame  seems  calculated  for  nothing  hut  to 
exclude  the  Irish  from  community  in  a  name,  to  which  tliey 
have  so  old  and  clear  a  title,  and  to  prevent  the  advantages  of 
such  a  community,  which  are  important  for  people  tiving  under 
one  govemnf  nt. 
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mtnjimwi  perfect,  above  uk,  hmidrad  yews,  w  the    sbct* 

1^  of  Plutarch.    A  funenil  solemninr  w»  at  die  ,^^^^ 
sawe  tinie  msiStnttd^  to  be  aimvally  perfomedlyy  ^^7^53 
die  Plataeans;  m which  the  fint  fhiks  of  thev coua^  pint.  ^  * 
try  ynKt  ataed  to  the  gods,  preaerveis  erf  Greecey  '^'*'*^' 
and  ta  the  aouk  of  the  heroes  who  had  died  in  its 
defenoe ;  and  this  also  remained  in  Plutaixdi's  time* 
A  fisstival  rqpeated  every  fifth  year,  in  coflameauN» 
tbn  of  the  victory,  probably  not  institnted  till  after 
die  age  of  Thn^rdides,  who  neataoos  oely  the  an- 
nuad  ceremoiqr,  waaof  similar  duration. 

After  thanks  to  the  gods,  die  merits  of  the  men 
who  had  fidlen  in  their  country's  service,  were  taken 
into  considenition.    Means  had  not  hidierto  been 
Qpea  for  paying  dne  honora  to  the  heroism  of  diose 
wiio,  in  die  preceding  year,  had  &llen  in  die  extne 
otdinary  action  nnder  Leonidas*  .  The  care  of  thek 
obsequies,  and  of  erecting  monuments  to  perpetuate  Heiod.i. 
dieir  vdl«^amed  fiune,  was  now  commioed  to  the  J.c.std. 
An^dwnQronic  Assembly.    Two  structures  of  mar*  con.  Leo. 
fafe  marked  die  place  of  die  ingagemeet,  widi  m-  ^%V^ 
serqidons,  winch  remained  many  ages ;  and  which,  ^^^ 
having  been  recorded  by  Herodotus,  will  probaUy  9.  p.  W. 
be  secured  by  die  press  against  perishing  while  the  lii/cW. 
vrorld  shall  last.   One  was  in  honor  of  the  Pelopon-  ^t>»»««- . 
nesians  collectively,  without  mentioning  the  other 
Greeks,  who,  under  Leonidas,  defended  the  pass ; 
the  other  commemorated  only  die  LacedsBmonians 
who  fell  widi  their  prince.    The  simpliciQr  of  these 
inscriptions  characterizes  the  manners  of  the  age  ; 
and  the  partiality  to  Peloponnesus  and  Laceda^mon 
marks  the  prevalence  of  Peloponnesian  influence  in 
die  assembly.    They  were,  as  was  then  usual,  in 
TBrae.   The  former  may  be  litterally  translated  thus : 
*  Here  four  thousand  men  from  Peloponnesus  fought 
'  with  three  millions :'  the  other, '  Stranger,  tell  the 
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'.  Lacatdsemoiiiaiis  that  here  we  Me  in  obedience'  to. 
*  riieir  laws*.' 

More  pressing  cares  meanwhik  ingaged  &e  Adie- 
nians,  the  restoiBdon  of  thek  country  laid  waiM,  and 
of  thdr  cit|r  reduced  to,  ruins  and  ashes :  yet  now, 
Dio<i.Sic  according  to  Diodonis,  they  also  instituted  their 
1.11.  C.33.  p^yjg  funeral  anniversary ;  to  which  the  superior 
genius  of  their  orators,  who  pronounced  the  praises 
of  the  deceased,  together  with  the  political  emh&ence 
which  their  commonwealth  acquired,  gave  after- 
ward a  celebrity  unequalled  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 
Public  funerals  indeed  in  honor  of  those  ivho  had 
merited  highly  of  the  commonwealth,  as  we  learn 
Thncyd.    fixHn  h^cT  authority,  were  of  earlier  date ;  yet  the 
L2.C.S4.  ceremony  may  have  been  now  first  establidied- in 
that  fonn  which  became  the  rule  for  following 
times.  •   Now  also  probably  were  raised  the  columns 
ot  terms,  which  remained  many  s^es,  on  the  bar- 
rows covering  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell  in  die 
field  of  Maralhon ;  for  it  is  little  likely  that  monu- 
ments  erected  for  such  a  purpose  would  have  escap- 
ed the  destructive  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  of 

'  Strabo  says  the  moDament,  with  the  ioscriptlon,  was  in  hit 
time  still  in  its  place.  The  inscription  remains  reported  hy 
Herodotus,  the  Athenian  orator  Lycncfos,  Strabo  UmseU^  Dib- 
dorus,  and  others,  with  some  little  Tariations,  which  show  that 
some  of  them  at  least  have  trusted  to  memory.  Cicero  says  it 
was  composed  by  Simonides,  and  he  has  glren  a  Latin  transla- 
tion ofitthns: 

Die,  hospes,  Spartss  nos  te  Uc  vidlsse  jacentef, 
Dum  sanctb  patriae  legibus  obsequimur. 

M.  T.  Cfc.  Tasc.  Qoaest.  I.  I.  n.  lOt. 
The  original  is  thus  irarionsly  reported : 

Ksiy^Aef^  voTg  xsivuv  p*f|fi.a(fiv  cr»dofi.8voi. — Herodot  * 

K6{|mAx,  TQtg  xshw  tstiSo^iswi  vofi.ifi.oi(. — ^Lycnrg.  k  Diod. 
'^n  |«v'  ci^oTysiXiv,  X.  r.  s.— Strab. 
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ihowGfedkswhoadedwidithePecsittis^iN^iflediey    mcr. 
possessed  the  country.    Pausanias,  visiting  the  spot  ,;^.J^ 
alxnpe  six  hundred  yean  after,  ibund  diem,  with  the  PaoMii. 
inscribed  names  of  the  shin,  still  perfibct    One  bar*  ^v^"^^ 
row  covered  the  Athenians,  another  the  Phrtttans, 
together  widi  the  slaves ;  and  to  make  some  amends 
to  the  memory  of  Mildades  for  die  severity  widi 
wlueh  he  had  been  treated  when  living,  the  he  had 
not  fiedlen  in  the  field,  a  pardcular  monument  to  his 
honor  was  erected  there*. 

The  Athenians,  in  retaking  possession  of  the  sits  Thncyd. 
of  thear  city  found  only  a  small  part  of  the  wall  ^'  ^'"^  ^* 
stniiding,  with  a  few  houses  which  had  been  reserv- 
ed for  die  residence  of  the  principal  Persian  officers. 
Dming  the  past  summer,  Themistodes  appears  to 
have  been  in  no  public  situation*    Some  jealousy  Herod,  i. 
excited  by  the  high  distinction  shown  him  at  Spar^  Di^r!^* 
ta,  and  too  boastful  a  display  of  his  own  glory,  }-^^'^'P' 
had  gjven  disgust;  and  the  chief  commands  had  Themiit.' 
been  committed  to  Aristeides  and  Xanthippus.    In 
die  following  autumn  however,' when  the  repam^ 
tion  of  the  ravages  of  war  came  under  deliberation, 
Themistocles  again  stepped  forward,  again  found 
means  to  acquire  the  favor,  and  through  that  fiivor 
to  become  the  ruler  of  the  Athenian  pec^le*    In 
restoring  the  city,  which  was  the  most  ui^nt 
business,  the  late   events  would  impress  strongly 
upon  their  minds  the  necessity  of  providing,  in  die 
most  eflfectual  manner  possible,  for  its  fbture  secu- 
rity^     What  others  were  anxious  for,  each  with  a 

3  The  inscription  on  the  Athenian  barrow  remains  reported 
bj  the  orator  Ljcurgns,  thus : 

Xf/^9^^  yiifiw  fcops^av  ^uvofjbiy. 
^  The  Athenians,  fighting  at  Marathon  as  the  advanced  goard 
«  of  the  Greek  nation,  overthrew  the  force  of  the  gold-bearing 
« Medes.' 
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view  to  his  domestic  ease^  ThcBiiitocte  urged  to 
promote  the  political  greatncM  of  faia  country^  to 
which  he  looked  for  the  foandfttkm  of  his  oura 
ThQcjd.  gmatness.  At  his  instigalaoii  therefore  it  was  de- 
.  '  ^*  '  termiiied  to  pos^ooe  everythini;  to  the  comi^eCMft 
of  the  fortiicsatbiis ;  and  these  were  pot  vmder  his 
directioii.  A  htfger  space  was  marked  out  than  had 
been  inchided  within  the  former  woUs^  and  the  work 
was  pnoseoufted  with  the  moat  xeatous  diligSBoe. 

While  the  Athenians  were  thus  employed  in  r&» 
pairing  the  past  misduefs  of  war,  and  provi£ng 
against  the  future,  the  Lacedasnumiatts,  who  had 
su&red  nothings  but  the  loss  of  a  very  incoander* 
*-  able  proportion  of  their  citizens,  had  full  Idsure  M 
contemplate  the  state  of  things  around  theal^  and 
the  probable  consequences  of  die  late  events^  Th^ 
had  long  been  accustomed,  not  only  to  esteem  them* 
selves,  but  to  be  esteemed  by  all  Greece,  as  the 
superuH*  stats,  intitled  by  a  kind  of  pfescriptive 
*  right  to  take  die  lead  in  all  common  concerns  of  tkd 
nation.  This  right  had  been  disputed  hitherto  only 
by  the  Argians,  who  still  daimed  heroditary  preeOH* 
nence,  transmitted,  as  they  urged,  from  the  Danaid, 
Perseid,  and  Felopid  monarchs,  through  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Heracleid  family.  But  Argos,  con* 
isocratad  tiuuslly  tom  by  internal  fiiction,  and  weakened  by 
Soft'i!*  almost  every  external  war  in  which  it  had  beed 
•d.  Auger,  ingsgcd,  Wanted  force  to  support  its  chdm;  while 
Sparta  had  die  advantage,  m  public  qpinion,  of 
boasting  the  regular  descent  of  its  reigning  princes 
from  Hercules,  Pelops,  and  Perseus,  with  the  more 
solid  advantage  of  possessing  superior  milttary 
strength ;  and  this  farther  supported  by  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Peloponnesian  states  in  the  wisdom 
and  steddiness,  which,  through  the  superiority  of 
its  constitution,  seldom  failed  to  appear  in  its  coun^ 
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Kb.  But  the  late  tnuisactions  had  brought  fisrward  nor* 
a  people^  hkherto  of  veiy  inferior  political  weight  ^^^^.^^ 
anang  the  GteciaB  states,  of  very  inferior  militarjr 
pdwwar»  and  of  the  lonm  lace,  fai?  inferior^  in  gene* 
■al  eatJBsntion,  to  the  Dorian.  This  rising  stale  had 
been  nearly  crushed  under  the  ovmwhehning  pies* 
snre  of  the  Persian  arms ;  but  what  had  threafti»ied 
its  annihilation,  had  in  effect  only  directed  its  strength 
to  a  new  mode  of  exertion,  through  which  it  had 
noqinred  a  new  kind  of  power,  to  an  amount  that 
LacedsBraoR  could  not  hope  immediately  to  rival* 
A  jealousy  thus  unavoidably  arose,  and  every  motion 
of  the  Athenians  was  watched  with  suspicious  atten- 
Am;  which  some  o£  Ae  allies,  according  to  the 
tsaadid  Thucydides,  carried  farther  than  the  Laee-  ^^^^ 
dsemonians  themselves. 

No  sooner  therefore  were  the  new  fortifications  of  01.76.f.« 
Athens  begun,  than  the  jSginetans,  whose  antient  pj^^^ Y' 
enmity  Imd  been  smothered,  not  extinguished,  by  ii.csb.' 
the  terrors  of  the  Persian  invasion,  sent  ministers  to  c<m.N€p.. 
enoite  the  interference  of  Sparta.    A  rononstrance  5^^„^ 
came  in  consequence  to  Adiens.    ^  £xperienoe,'  it  Justin. 
t»M  urged,  *  had  proved,  that  Athens,  however  for-  ^'  *"  *"'  *** 
^  tffied,  eould  not  withstand  the  force  of  the  Pemiail 
^  empire.    The  erection  therefore  of  fortificatioos, 

*  beyead  Peloponnesus,  was  but  forming  a  strong- 

*  hc^  for  the  enemy ;  and  the  common  interest  of 
^  Greece  required  rather  that  all  fortified  places,  so 

*  situate,  should  be  dismanded.   Peloponnesus  woidd 
<  siilice  as  a  temporary  retreat  for  all  who  should  be 

*  oblige  to  quit  their  possessions  in  the  more  ex* 

*  posed  part  of  the  country.*    Such,  we  are  told  by  Thacyd- 
ThucydUdes,  was  the  avowed  policy,  not  of  die  ^-  *•  ^'  ^- 

^  This  date  and  the  next  are  conjectural.    Dodwell  is  eYl- 
dently  wrong  bi  supposing  the  walls  completed,  as  well  as  all 
:  negofiattoDS  about  them,  withia  the  year. 
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Laoedsmoniaos  only,  but  of  all  their  Tdopomtmn 
allies*    If  thfse  ailments  should  immediately  be 
infoTced  by  anna,  Athens  was  not  in  conditioa  to 
resist:  to  temporize  was  necessary;  and  the  con- 
duct of  Themistocles,  iq>on  this  oocasioui  has  been 
celebrated  as  a  masterpiece  of  policy,  where  nothing 
was  omitted  by  which  a  genius. equally  fertile,, plia- 
ble, and  daring,  could  prosqcute  its  purpose.    To 
the  Lacedaemonian  ministers,  who  brought  the  re- 
monstrance, it  was  answered,  *  That  their  gqvem- 
Tment  must  certainly  have  been  misinformed,  both 
'of  what  was  doing  and  what  was  intended  by 
'  the  Athenian  people.     Athens  was  not,  like  La- 
*  cedaemon,  an  inland  town :  near  as  it  lay  to  the 
'  coast,  if  totally  unfortified,  it  would  be  liable  to 
'  insult  from  every  daring  pirate.   But,  for  their  own 
<  sakes,  not  less  than  for  the  common  interest  of 
'  Greece  (for  which  of  all  Grecian  people  sorely  the 
^  Athenians  least  merited  the  suspicion  of  deficient 
'  zeal)  they  would  be  careful  not  to  form  strong-holds 
'for  the  common  enemy.     Ambassadors  should 
'  however  be  immediately  sent  to  Lacedsnnon,  who 
'  should  account  satisfactorily  for  the  proceedings  of 
'  the  Athenian  government.'    With  this  reply  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  .  dismissed,  acoording  to  the 
usual  (Muctice  of  the  Greeks,  the  jealous  temper  of 
whose  little  commonwealths  did  not  readily  adroit 
any  long  residence  of  foreiners  in  a  public  cha- 
racter. 

Themistocles  himself  undertook  the  erobas^  to 
Sparta;  and  to  give  it  all  possible  weight  and  dig- 
nity, as  among  the  antients  an  embassy  commonly 
consisted  of  more  than  one  person,  Aristeides  was 
appointed  to  accompany  him,  together  with  Abm- 
nycus,  who  is  otherwise  known  to  us,  only  as  the 
officer  commanding  the  vessel  stationed  at  Thermo^ 
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pyte,  to  communicate  between  the  army  under  Le-    sBcr. 
onicbs  and  the  fleet  at  Artemisium*.    Themistocles  ^^^.^:^^ 
hastened  his  journey;  but  he  provided  that  his  col-  ch.8.i.4. 
l^es,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  should  be  detained  Buu 
tin  Ihe  walls  of  the  city  were  of  such  a  height  as  to 
pve  some  security  to  a  garrison.    In  the  prosecution 
of  the  work,  the  real  of  the  people  fully  seconded 
Ae  policy  of  their  leader :  fireemen  did  not  scruple 
to  toil  among  slaves ;  the  very  women  and  children 
would  assist  for  whatever  Aeir  strength  and  skill 
were  equal  to ;  reliefs  were  established,  so  that  no 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  was  the  business  intermit^ 
ted';  and,  to  save  the  time  which  the  preparation 
of  materials  would  have  consumed,  whatever  could 
serve  the  purpose  was  taken,  wherever  it  could  be 
found,  from  the  remsuns  of  buildings  public  and 
private,  and  even  from  the  tombs.    The  patchwork, 
thus  occasioned,  Thucydides  pbserves,  was  evident 
in  his  time,  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  walls 
of  Athens. 

Themistocles,  meanwhile,  arriving  at  Sparta^  was 
in  no  haste  to  open  the  business  of  his  embassy. 
When  at  lengdi  urged  by  the  Spartan  ministry,  he 
excused  himself  by  saying,  *  he  waited  for  his  col- 
'  legues,  who  had  been  detained  by  some  business 

*  for  which  their  presence  was  indispensable ;  but 

*  he  expected  them  hourly,  and  indeed  wondered 

*  Aey  were  not  yet  arrived.'    The  Lacedasmonians,  Thucyd.L 
we  find,  even  at  home,  notwithstanding  the  ^verity 

of  Aeir  institutions,  were  not  universally  inaccessible 
to  bribery ;  and  of  the  expertness  of  Themistocles  S|^j^ 
In  the  use  of  that  engine  of  policy,  instances  are  r(*- 
corded.    Plutarch  mentions  it  as  reported  by  the 

>  The  name  of  his  &1her,  Lysicles,  mendoned  both  by  Herok 
doios  and  Thucydidet,  Identlfieft  him. 


f80  mwrow  or  oibb<»u 

CHAT.  hBtorimi  Theopomtms,  that  ke  fe^ 
^^  nipt  even  some  of  the  £phors>  Certain  it  is  tkit, 
through  bis  management,  time  was  gained  for  tibe 
Athenians  to  execute  a  very  great  work.  The  pro*' 
greto  made,  however,  ccmld  not  remain  intimly 
unknown  at  Laoed»mon,  and  Themialocles  was 
'i^^jd.  reproached  with  it  In  lej^y,  he  denied  ths^  the 
Dei^Mtb.  Lacedteroonians  had  any  just  infonaation  upon  the 
MTaff K  subject,  and  urged  that  it  iU  became  them  to  found 
•d.Reiike«  their  proceedu^  upou  unautheudoaMl  repoTts.  ^Let 

*  men  of  sufficient  rank,*  he  said,  ^  and  unimpeach- 
<  able  character  be  sent  to  Athens^  whom  the  Adie- 
^  nians  may  reqiect,  and  in  whom  yourselves  may 

*  pbu^  intire  confidence.  I  wiU  remam  a  hostage 
^  in  your  hands,  to  insure  tlie  proper  conduct  of  the 
^Athenian  people.'  This  requisition,  boldly  put, 
and  in  itself  not  unreasonable,  was  complied  wath» 
Three  persons  of  the  first  consequence  in  Laced8»- 
mon,  were  sent  to  Athens ;  where,  in  pumuaoce  e( 

Thocyd.    directions  fiom  Themistocles,  diey  were  feooived 
1. 1.C.  91.  ^^  treated  with  the  utmost  respect,  \Mi  seonedy 
watched^  and  e&ctuai  measufes  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent their  departure,  if  any  violence  or  resttmttt 
should  be  put  iq>on  the  Athenian  ambassadors. 

Not  till  the  waHs  of  Athens  were  advanced  to 
that  hei|^  which  was,  according  to  the  exptessaon 
of  Thueydides,  most  indispensably  aeoessary  to  give 
due  advmitage  to  a  garrison,  Aristeides  and  Abro- 
nycus  joined  Themiatodesat  Sparta.  The  senate 
being  then  assembled)  gave  audience  to  the  em- 
bassy ;  and  Themistocles,  laying  aside  that  dis»m- 
ulation  which  was  no  longer  neoeasary,  dedared 
that  '  by  the  last  intelligence  received,  he  had  the 

*  satisfaction  to  learn  that  Athens  was  now  sufficiently 
^  fortffied  lor  ito  security.  The  LaeedKnioniaas,'  he 
added,  '  and  their  allies,  whenever  they  communi- 
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'artednaMi  thb  AdiwiaM  by fnhasain, cvght  to    mcrr. 
^QQOsJdarthMti  a»  a  poople  capable  <tf  judgbg  both  ^,^J;^^ 
^  friiat.  ifiMT  own  urtcrfst  and  what  die  commoa 
*^nm  nqiiired*     With  regard  to  the  ^ibject  of 
^  their  present  meefking,  all  Grteooe  surely  ought  to 
^  nj(net  im  the  restontion  of  a  ^ty^  MHbose  people^ 

*  by  Amc  oouoseh,  th^  actions,  and  their  snffear^ 
^w^  had  deswmalraled  ibat  Aty  imiaiiltod  the 
<  iafterest  of  the  whde  nation  not  less  than  their 
^owa:  norivoHid  4he  Laoedttmonians  dwmselves 
^bluu  what,  had  been  dtme^  unless  thej  weald 
^  ptove  to  the  woild  that,  not  the  welfare  of  Greeoev 

*  hot  ^  extension  of  their  own  command  was  the 
^obfect  of  ^bfiir  solieitnde*'    Whatever  the  Laoe«  Thncrd. 
dffmfiphns  migfat  firel  njmx  thia  occaaion,  the  steddy 
wiadom,  usual  in  their  admiaistration,  showied  itself 

m  the  suppeessieB  of  all  appearance  of  resentment 
Np  rsfttoaches  of  any  kind  were  venled;  but,  on 
Ae  'omrtmrj,  a  ciril  apology  was  made,  for  the 
interfinrenee  of  the  Lacedsmonian  governmmit,  in 
a  matter  concerning  which  the  Athenian  people,  it 
was  acknowieged,  were  to  decide  for  themselves; 
tfaov  it  was  added,  admonition  (which  was  all  that 
had  .been  intended)  to  an  ally,  and  conoeming  a 
poiBt  m  ^diich  it  was  supposed  the  common  interest 
and  that  of  the  Athenian  people  were  one,  could 
not  be  improper.  The  ambassadors  of  each  state 
ifaen  retomed  home :  and  thus,  l^  a  tfain  of  con- 
duct hazardous  to  comment  upon,  admiraUe  for  its 
policy,  but  dulnous  in  its  mtMlityy  yet  commenda- 
%fe  at  least  for  its  patriotism,  Themistocles  delivered 
imi'country  from  immmeiit  danger  of  fkDing  under 
the  yoke  of  Lacedsemon,  immediatdly  after,  and 
aissost  as  a  eonsequenice  of,  its  gkirious  exertions 
:and  imroio  aofeiangs  in  the  common  cause  against 


;lt2  mntmr  m  ctuci* 

» >  • 

CHAf .  This  finpwtftiit  and  difficult  hegolfetiofi  thus  mc- 
^^'  eessfidly  coAcluded,  the  views  of  Themistodes  ware 
yet  but  opening.  Amid  all  her  suflbrings  from  the 
Persian  war,  Adiens,  through  the  superior  abilities 
of  her  leaden,  had  been  gradually  rising*  to  a  rank 
fiff  above  wiMt  she  had  formerly  held  among  the 
Cbrecian  states.  It  had  bieen  the  antient  policy,  we 
are  told,  of  the  Athenian  government,  to  discourage 
maritime  commerce,  and  a  turn  to  naval  affidrs, 
among  the  people ;  relying  upon  agriculture  as  the 
sooree  of  wealth,  and  die  landfbrce  as  the  means  of 
being  secure  and  respectable.  Themistocles  had 
already  successftilly  combated  thb  policy,  with  tiie 
highest,  most  undeniable,  and  most  flattering  advan- 
tage to  die  commonwealth;  for  Athens  not  only 
owed  the  preservadon  even  of  its  existence  to  hs 
navy,  but  for  die  last  two  years  had  existed  almost 
oAly  in  its  navy ;  and  this  navy  was  become,  not 
only  superior  in  strengdi  to  that  of  any  other  Gre- 
cian state,  but  superior,  by  the  g^oty  of  its  actions, 
to  any  Ae  world  had  yet  seen.  It  was  now  the 
purpose  of  Themistocles,  after  having  given  secu- 
rity to  the  Athenian  people,  to  lead  them  to  empire; 
and  widi  this  view  he  extended  his  favorite  policy 
to  a  very  extraordinary  lengdi.  The  circumstances 
of  the  times  had  indeed  already  gone  far  in  pte- 
paring  the  business,  for  they  had  made  almost  all 
the  Athenian  people  seamen;  his  object  was  to 
keep  them  so  alwa3rs. 
ThQcyd.  The  first  thing  wanting  was  a  sMIeient  port 
The  Attic  shore,  in  the  part  nearer  to  die  city,  had 
three  neariy  adjoining  inlets,  named,  from  du^ 
adjacent  villages,  Phalerum^  Munychia,  and  Pdh 
neus.  PhflAerum,  nearest  of  the  three  to  the  city, 
had  been  hitherto  the  principal  harbor  and  arsenal; 
and  it  had  sufficed  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  sdtfe» 
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iriien,  M^tboiit  aasistanoe  fipDin  CoriBlfa,  Athens  ooukL 
mCimeet  at  sm  the  inhabUmts  of  the  .£p»e«Mi 
nok.    But  it  was  iMufidait  for  the  preaeat  nHYy, 
aod  atiU  more  unequal  to  the  gfeai  views  of  The^ 
nistodes.    Munychia,  much  the  smalleat,  ims  ala» 
Q^rwiae  conq^arativdy  incfmimodious*    Peirsew^  |[^2<>^<^- ^• 
most  distanty  but  £ir  moat  capactouSy  nu^tt  with 
some  labor,  be  so  improved  as  to  form,  Sx  vessels 
of  the  antieat  constniGtiony  drawing  little  water,  the  i>eicr. 
Gompfetest  harbw  of  Greeoe.      It  was.  naturally  G^'dt'' 
divided  into  an  inner  port  and  aa  outer ;  the  former  ^^« 
capable  of  being  made  a  perfect  bason,  fortified  so  BeUw/ 
as  effectually  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an  ene* 
my's  fleet.    Within  this  bason  is  a  smaller  bason,  Wheeier*a 
now,  according  to  the  report  of  travellers^  choked  ]er«i  tvJ 
mth  sand,  but  in  the  age  of  Themistoclcs,  in  a  q^^^ 
diflferent  state ;  whence  Thucydides  describes  Pei-* 
19^113  as  having  three  natural  harbors.     Adjoining 
to  the  outer  port,  on  the  southwest,  is  an  excel- 
leot  roadsled,  protected  by  the  ilands  Psyttaleia  and 
Salamis,  which  would  be  inestimable  for  a  mo^ 
dem  navy,  and  was  not  without  its  value  to  the 
antienls. 

The  natural  advantages  thus  offered  did  not  escape  B.  C.  4eK 
the  penetrating  ejt  of  Themistocles.    When  in  the  ^^^^93. 
office  of  archon,  in  the  year,  it  is  supposed,  before  ^jf^|;^"* 
die  esqpedition  of  Xerxes,  having  alr^Pidy  meditated  Diodor.  i. 
to  make  Athens  a  navsd  power,  works  had  been  ^^•^•^*- 
under  his  direction  begun  for  improving  the  port  of 
PeiiwuS)  and  c(mstructing  a  naval  arsenal  there. 
He  would  now  pursue. the  plan,  but  he  still  feared 
iiitfmiiptk>n  fifom  the  jealousy  of  Lacedsmon.   This 
he  woiild  have  prcidnded  by  secresy  in  preparation  ^ 
but  a  democratical  government  little  adouts  secresy : 
itwM  abeolutely  necessary  to  have  the  sanction  of 
the  assembled  peofje.     To  obtain  this  therefore, 
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CHAT.  mdvHtf  betmying  his  pro^Mt^  he  ^ebifod  tlMit  he 
^^^^  had  measures  to  propose^  cf  the  utsMSt  impoiMiiee 
01.  ^.  f .  to  the  pfo^peiiQr  and  greatness  of  the  oommoii^ 
DiSwf  ^'  wealth ;  but  a  public  communkatMsn  ef  them  would 
ut  tup.  defeat  the  purpose*  He  tkereibre  wished  that  tsvo 
men  might,  be  chosen^  who  should  be  thought  best 
to  deserve  public  confidence,  to  whom  he  might 
prapose  his  plan ;  and  who,  if  tfaejr  judged  it&rthe 
public  good,  mig^t  be  authorized  to  direct  the 
execution.  Aristeides  and  Xanthippus  were  ae* 
cordingly  named ;  popular  jeakmiy  hself  favoring 
so  advantageous  a  choice ;  for  those  two  great  men 
were  generally  political  opponents  of  Themistodes. 
They  nevertheless  declared  their  approbation  oi  his 
present  proposal.  But  fresh  jealousy  seized  the 
people ;  they  suspected  that  apparent  coalition  of 
the  leaders  of  opposite  parties,  and  nothing  less 
would  satisfy  them  than  the  communication  of  the 
project  to  die  council  of  five  hundred,  who  should 
be  bound  to  secresy.  The  council  however  also 
approved,  and  then  the  business  was  committed  to 
Themistocles. 

Preparations  were  made  with  the  utmost  dispatch, 

while  the  purpose  remained  a  profound    secret. 

Whatever  the  keenest  politician  could  devise  was 

practised ;  first  to  lull  the  Spartan  government^  and 

then  to  gain  its  approbadcm  of  the  measure  ;  which 

tended,  it  was  asserted,  to  nothing  more  than  the 

forming  of  a  port  fit  for  the  combined  navy  of 

Greece,  and  not  at  all  to  interfete  with  the  views  of 

the  Lacedaemonians,  who  never  afiected  maritmie 

Hmcyd.    P^ywer.    Fortifications,  meanwhile,  much  more  com- 

piat^*  ^^'  P^^^®  ^^  those  of  the  city,  arose  around  a  space 

oor^ias,    sufficient  for  a  town  almost  equal  to  the  city  t  the 

p.466.t2.  ^,,^1^^  Qf  j^  thickness  to  admit  two  carriages  abreast, 

were  formed  of  lage  blocks  of  marble,  squared,  and 
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esKdy  fitted^  without  Gement,  but  the  outer  stories  sect. 
inafy  eannected  hj  cramps  of  iron  fixed  with  lead.  ,  ^' 
Only  half  the  intended  height  was  ever  accom- 
plished ;.  the  purpose  of  Themistocles  having  been 
to  make  the  place  defensible  widi  the  smallest  pos- 
flihle  garrison^  old  men  and  boys,  so  that  every 
citiien  capable  of  more  active  service  might  be 
spared,  and  the  whole  ficMrce  of  the  commonwealth 
exerted  at  sea ;  yet  such  as  Peirmis  under  his  care 
became,  it  was  the  cdmpletest  naval  arsenal  that  the 
world  had  yet  seen^. 

,  ^  Plutarch  delighted  in  telling  a  good  stonr,  and,  for  what 
18  here  related,  he  has  substituted  one  so  brilliant,  that  among 
ttodem  wiiter9  of  Griecian  history  (the  diligent  compilers  of 
the  antient  Uoiyecsal  History,  as  far  as  my  obserration  goes. 
are  alone  to  be  excepted)  it  has  quite  eclipsed  the  simple  and 
probable  narrative  of  IHodoms.  The  Athenian  assembly,  says 
Plataroh,  (vit  Themist«)  directed  Themistocles  to  conmoai- 
eate  his  proposal  to  Aristeidea  alone.  Aristeides  declared  that 
nothing  could  be  either  more  advantageous  or  more  wicked ; 
upon  whkh  the  people  conmaoded  tbmt  it  should  be  no  mote 
thought  o£  Wl^ther  Aristeides  was  the  rogue,  or  Themist^ 
cles  the  fool  afterward  to  divulge  the  secret,  Plutarch,  with  a 
Choi^tlessness  ordinary  with  him,  omits  to  inform  us  :  but  he 
asserts,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  the  proposal  of  Themis- 
tocles  was  to  bum  the  allied  Grecian  fleet  assembled  in  the 
tmy  of  Pagas«  ;  and  with  a  farther  thoughtlessness,  which  has 
Jasdy  exdted  the  indignatioii  of  the  go<^  Holttn,  be  appears 
to  give  his  approbation  to  such  an  infernal  project  as  a  great 
fdeS.  But  the  evident  impolicy  of  the  measure,  without  taJLing 
anything  else  Into  consideration,  might  reasonably  lead  us  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  tale.  Had  it  been  execnted,  the  Athe-  - 
nians  indeed  alone  would  have  had  a  fleet;  but  where  would 
they  have  found  an  ally?  What  would  have  been  their  pros- 
pect ef  oomniBBd,  aad  what  even  the  secarity  of  their  coun- 
try, a  continental  territory,  agaiast  the  united  resentment  of 
Greece  T 

-  Thaeydides  mentions  neither  Plutarch's  tale,  nor  what  is 
velat^d  by  Dlodoms.  But  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  give  a 
connected  history  of  this  period;  and  tho  Diodorus  might 
'perhaps  stretch  a  pdnt  to  favor  his  fellowcountrymen  the  Si- 
ciliao  Greelcs,  or  to  teU  a  story  of  a  hero  with  a  dub  aad  a 
lion's  sidin,  yet  it  wss  not  his  dbposition,  without  authority,  to 
relate  a  simple  fact,  meerly  Illustrative  of  the  Inconvenience 
of  deiaociacy  and  of  the  4emper  of  the  Athenian  people.     We 
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Meanwhile  the  disappoiatmentt  rather  a  disgrac* 
ing  disappomtmeiiti  which  had  attended  the  attempt 
to  prerent  the  fortifying  of  Athena,  had  not  dietmped 
the  ambition  or  changed  the  policy  of  the  Lacedse- 
monian  government  Ever  attentive  to  streng^n 
and  extend  their  ascendancy  over  the  other  Grecian 
commonwealths,  and  now  more  than  ever  jealous  of 
Adiens,  yet  cautious  of  farther  interference  in  its 
internal  concerns,  diey  directed  their  intrigues  to 
another  quarter*  In  the  council  of  Amphictyons 
It  was,  at  their  instigation,  proposed  that  every 
FhiC  Tit  Grecian  state,  which  had  taken  part  with  the  Per- 
sians  in  the  late  war,  should  be  deemed  to  have 
forfeited  all  its  Amphictyonic  rights*  This  was 
particuiariy  aimed  against  the  Argians  and  Thebans ; 
in  the  well-grounded  hope  that,  two  of  the  most 
powerful  states^  and  most  inimical  to  Lacedaemon, 
being  excluded,  Lacedsmonian  influence  would 
thenceforward  govern  the  assembly.  But  the  vigi- 
lance and  activity  of  Themistocles  here  again 
thwarted  them.  Inciting  the  sluggish  and  incou- 
raging  the  cautious,  he  procured  a  decision,  ^  That 
'  it  would  be  utterly  unjust  to  deprive  any  Grecian 

*  stale  of  its  antient  privileges,  on  account  of  the 
'  crimes  of  those  who,  at  any  particular  time,  had 

*  directed  its  councils.' 

find  however  in  Tally's  Offices,  b.  3.  c.  2.  the  very  stoiy  which 
Plutarch  has  told,  bat  with  the  material  difference,  that  the 
proposal  of  Themistooks  was  to  bum,  not  the  fleet  of  the 
whole  Qredan  confederacy  in  the  hay  of  Pagasa^  where,  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  fleet 
never  was,  but  only  the  Lacadssmonian  fleet  in  the  port  of 
GythlatD.  This  indeed  appears  not  at  all  an  improbable  pro- 
ject for  Themistocles  to  have  conceived,  when  the  forcible 
interference  of  Laced»mon,  for  preventing  the  fortifying  of 
Athens  and  Peirasas,  was  apprehended ;  hat  we  still  want  in- 
fojHDatioo  how,  consistently  with  the  other  circomstances  of  the 
•tory,  It  could  be  publicly  known. 
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Thus  successfiil  in  his  pcditicai  sdnunistration,    sbct. 
Themistocles  tock  the  command  of  tbe  fleet;  and  „.^4^ 
going  round  the  .£gean,  collected  the  subsidies  ap»  Pint.Tit. 
portioned  to  die  iknd  and  Asiatic  states,  toward 
carrj^g  on  the  war  against  Persia.    In  the  course 
of  this  business  he  was  attentive  to  strengdMn  and 
extend  the  influence  of  Athens ;  but  he  is  aoeused  Plutarch. 
of  having  been  here,  as  upon  many  other  occasions,  HeroS.'  i. 
too  attentive  to  his  own  interest      The  factkms,  ^^^  "^» 
between  which  almost  every  litde  Grecian  common^ 
wealth  was  divided,  would  furnish  abimdant  oppor* 
tunity  for  both  public  service  and  private  lucre«    In 
one  place  nearly  balanced,  and  each  party,  beyond 
all  things,  afraid  of  the  other,  they  would  contend 
for  the  favor  and  support  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment :  in  another,  some  wealthy  citizens,  banished, 
would  be  ready  to  pay  largely  for  the  interest  of  the 
Athenian  admiral  to  procure  dieir  restoration.    Loud 
complaints  of  partiality  were  circulated  against  Ther-  ^^t  viu 
mistocl6s ;  and  Plutarch  has  transmitted  some  irag-  t*mw"«*- 
ments  of  poems  on  the  occasion,  by  Timocreon, 
a  principal  man  of  lalysus  in  Rhodes,  valuable  as 
genuine  relics  of  political  invective,  of  an  age  prior 
to  the  oldest  remaining  Greek  historian*    Timocreon 
had  been  banished  for  treascm  to  the  common  cause 
of  Greece,  or,  as  the  Greeks  termed  it,  for  Mediz- 
ing ;  and  he  had  gone  far,  for  we  find  by  his  own 
free  confession,  that  he  had  bound  himself  by  oath 
to  the  Persian  cause.      He  hoped,  nevertheless, 
through  his  interest  with  Themistocles,  with  whom 
he  was  connected  by  hospitality,  to  procure  his 
restoration.      Being  disappointed,  he  exerted  his 
poetical  talents  in  revenge.     *  Let  others,^  he  says, 
^  extol  Pausanias,  or  Xanthippus,  or  Leo^chidas : 
^  my  praise  shall  be  for  Aristeides,  the  best  man  of 
^  sacred  Athens.    For  Latona  detests  Themistocles, 
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'  the  &lse,  the  unjust,  the  traitor ;  who  fiir  paltry  pelf 
^  deserted  the  interest  of  Timocreon,  his  friend  and 
'  host,  and  refused  to  restore  him  to  his  native 

*  lalysus*    Money  guided  the  destrucdve  course  of 

*  the  fleet:  while  the  corrupt  comtnander,  restoring 
*un)asdy,  persecuting' unjustly,  some  into  banish* 
^  ment,  some  to  death,  as  the  larger  bribe  persuaded, 

*  filled  his  coffers.    Most  ridiculously  theft  at  the 

*  bthmus  he  courted  favor  with  his  entertainments ; 

*  those  who  feasted  on  his  dainties  "vrished  his  ruin/ 
From  the  concluding  sentence  it  appears  tiiat  a 
splendid  hospitality  ws»  among  the  means  by  which 
Themistocles  endevored  to  extend  his  influence  in 
Greece. 

Tho  we  should  not,  perhaps,  give  intire  credit  to 
the  angry  Rhodian,  yet  imputations  i^ainst  The* 
mistocles  are  too  numerous,  and  too  general  among 
antient  writers,  to  permit  the  supposition  that  he 
supported  a  rigid  integrity.  Openings  were  thus 
found  for  giving  efficacy  to  intrigue,  which  was 
•always  busy  against  every  great  public  character  in 
Athens.  The  superiority  which  Themistocles  was 
not  contented  to  possess,  but  would  ostentatiously 
display,  excited  heartburnings  among  the  old  Athe- 
nian families.  In  political  opposition  to  him,  Aris- 
teides  had  been  scrupulously  just ;  Xanthippus 
moderate ;  but  Alcma&on,  head  of  the  long  power- 
ful house  of  his  name,  became  violent.  He  was 
warmly  supported  by  all  the  influence  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian government.  Aristeides  and  Xanthippus, 
tho  not  disposed  to  intire  concurrence  with  him, 
were  among  his  friends :  Xanthippus  was  his  near 
relation.  To  gain  the  zealous  cooperation  of  Cimon, 
son  of  Miltiades,  seemed  the  one  tiling  wanting  to 
Piut  Tit.  ^^^^''^  ^^  ^®  party  a  decisive  superiority.  Cimon, 
Themiit.    yet  a  young  man,  was,,  however,  of  young  men,  by 
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fir  the  jbst  in  Alliens ;  great  by  bis  ikther's  g^ea^ 
ness;  poweifiil  by  his  large  possessions,  and  the  ^  _ 
inherited  influence  of  his  fieumly ;  of  eminent  abili-  Flat.  yit. 
ties ;  ci  rough  yet  condescending  and  popular  man- 
ners ;  with  a  supercilioujs  neglect  of  degant  accom,* 
plishmmits,  the  reverse  of  the  general  Athenian 
temper,  but  marking  him  as  a  man  to  be  connected 
with  the  LaoedsBmonians.  The  house  of  Alcnueon 
had  indeed  been  die  principal  agents  in  proouring 
the  condemnation  of  Miltiades.  To  overcome  the 
i^pugi^ance  which  a  generous  young  mind  would  . 
.feel  at  the  juroposal  of  a  coalition  with  that  house, 
xauch  diligence  was  used  to  stimulate  the  ambition 
of  Cimon.  To  connection  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
be  did  not  object,  but  it  was  only  by  a  union  with  the 
]>owerful  boose  of  Alcmseon  that  he  could  hope  to 
rise  to  the  first  situations  in  the  commonwealth. 
Flattery,  ably  and  assiduously  applied,  gained  him 
to  thek  party,  while  his  openness,  simplicity  and 
imbending  integrity,  not  less  than  his  abilities  and 
influence,  recommended  him  to  Aristeides;  who 
wanted  his  support  against  the  overbeariiig  ambition 
of  Themistocles. 

But  another  party  in  Athens,  more  formidable  than 
all  the  rest,  was  growing  adverse  to  Themistocles. 
The  party  of  the  fewer  people,  by  whom  he  had 
raised  himself,  and  whose  power  therefore  it  had 
been  his  policy  to  fiatyor,  had  increased  its  impor- 
tance, by  the  events  of  the  Persian  war,  beyond 
what  even  Themistocles  wished.  The  temporary 
ruin  of  the  country,  the  destrucdon  of  houses  and 
estates,  the  ceasing  of  all  revenues,  the  community 
of  lot  among  families  in  the  removal  beyond  sea, 
and  the  still  nearer  equality  among  men  long  ingag- 
ed  togedier  in  cme  common  military  service,  fmm 
which  no  rank  ^ve  exempdon,  had  tended  strongly 
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CHAP,  to  level  distinctions.  Flattery  and  indulgence  to  the 
,^^5^  multitude  had  often  been  necessary,  toward  keeping 
order  and  persuading  to  patience  under  hardship  and 
misfortune.  The  extraordinary  success  afterward  of 
their  arms  elevated  and  imboldened  them.  Victory 
they  would  then  consider  not  as  their  leaders'  but 
as  their  own.  Did  the  commonwealth  require  their 
arms  by  sea  or  by  land,  they  were  ready  to  serve 
the  commonwealth,  because  they  were  the  com- 
monwealth :  having  fought  for  their  existence,  they 
were  ready  still  to  fight  for  riches,  power,  and 
glory ;  but  It  must  be  for  themselves,  not  for  others 
as  their  superiors.  Aipiment,  such  as  will  weigh 
with  the  people,  and  orators  to  urge  it,  may  always 
be  found  in  favor  of  the  popular  cause;  and  so 
irresistible  the  torrent  of  popular  ambition  became, 
that  even  Aristeides  was  reduced  to  temporize,  so 
far  as  not  only  to  admit,  but  to  promote  a  very 
great  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  government 
Piut.  Tit  The  laws  of  Solon  had  gone  for  to  level  distinctions 
"*** '  of  birth :  all  Athenian  cidzens  were  thought  sufli- 
ciendy  noble  to  execute  the  highest  offices  in  the 
commonwealth,  the  priesthood  only  excepted ;  tho 
for  civil  offices  a  qualification  by  property  was  still 
required.  This  restraint  was  now  totally  done 
Arist  Pol.  a^vay.  In  the  actions  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and 
L  «.  c.  12.  pjg^^^^  ^^^  poQ^  j^j^^  contributed  equally  with  the 

rich  to  save  and  to  innoble  their  countr}'.    All  civil 

*      and  military  offices  were  therefore  laid  open,  not 

only  to  those  of  meanest  birth,  but  to  those  totally 

without  property ;  and  the  most  important  of  the 

Ch.  6.  ■.    civil  offices  being  conferred    by  ballot,   tho   the 

Hirt.         expensiveness  of  most  of  them  generally  deterred 

the  indigent  from  seeking  them,  yet  the  scrudny  of 

the  Dokimasia,  often  perhaps  a  vain  fonn>  remained 

the  only  legal  check. 
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While  this  condescension  <^  Aristeides,  to  the  aKcr. 
ambitioiis  requisition  of  the  multitude,  increased  his  ^^^ 
pc^ulari^and  strengthened  his  situation,  the  various 
clamors  of  the  allies  reached  Athens  against  The- 
mistodes*  Occasional  sallies  of  that  ostentation  in 
the  display  of  his  glory,  which  had  before  injured 
ham,  again  gave  umbrage.  The  intrigues  of  Lace- 
dasmon  were  at  the  same  time  taking  effect ;  reports 
were  circulated  of  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Persian  satrap,  and  it  was  insinuated  that  Themis- 
tocles  carried  his  views  to  the  tyranny  of  Athens,  if 
not  of  aU  Greece*  This  probably  was  calumny ; 
for  Aristeides,  we  are  told,  refused  to  join  in  any 
severe  measure  against  him.  But  Alcmaeon,  taking  pint,  rit, 
the  lead  of  the  opposition,  ingaged  Cimon  in  his  ^^^^ 
purpose.  A  capital  accusation  was  not  yet  ven- 
tured ;  but  that  less  invidious  attack  of  tlie  ostra- 
cism, against  which  the  integrity  and  modesty  of 
Aristeides  had  formerly  been  insufficient  protection^ 
all  the  policy  of  Themistocles  proved  now  unable 
to  resist,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Athens. 

When  this  took  place  we  are  with  no  certainty 
informed.  The  siunmary  account  remaining  from 
Thucydides,  of  transactions  in  Greece  from  the 
Persian  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  inestimable  for 
the  authority  with  which  it  ascertains  most  of  the 
principal  facts  reported  by  later  writers,  does  not 
always  distinguish  their  dates,  or  even  the  order  in 
which  they  happened ;  and  tho  we  have  the  lives  ^ 
of  Themistocles,  Aristeides,  and  Ciraon,  written 
with  much  detail  by  Plutarch,  and  in  a  more 
abridged  manner,  with  the  addidon  of  the  life  of 
Pausanias,  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  tho  we  have  the 
history  of  the  times  by  Diodorus,  distinguishing,  as 
far  as  his  information  and  judgement  inabled  him  to 
distinguish,  the  events  of  every  year,  marking  the 
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CHAP,  year  by  the  names  of  the  archoi^  of  Athens  and  the 
^''  consuls  of  Rome,  and  stating  both  the  number  of 
the  olympiad  and  the  name  of  the  victor  in  the 
stadion,  yet  the  chronology  of  these  times  renuuns 
very  imperfect^  The  removal  of  Themistodes 
would  seemingly  be  the  removal  of  an  obstacle  to 
that  concert,  which  we  find  was  renewed  between 
Lacedsmon  and  Athens,  for  the  prosecution  of  hos- 
tilities s^nst  Persia*  But  the  great  works  executed 
at  Athens  under  his  direction,  required  considera- 
ble time.  His  policy  might  incline  him  to  yield 
something  to  Spartan  jealousy,  rendered  more  dan- 
gerous by  the  state  ^  parties  at  home ;  and  not 
only  to  acquiesce  in,  but  perhaps  even  to  desire  the 
appointment  of  his  rivals,  Aristeides  and  Cimon,  to 
a  distant  command.  His  own  residence  at  Athens 
would  inable  him  the  better  to  prosecute  those 
great  puUic  works,  by  which  he  meant  to  establish 
his  country's  power  and  his  own  glory ;  and  it  may 
have  been  desirable  either  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  projects  of  which  he  was  accused,  or  to  counter- 
work the  calumnies  of  his  accusers. 

7  Tandem  aUquando  ad  Paosanis,  Thembtoclis,  et  Cimoms 
chroDologiam  constitaendam  accinglmar,  qam  onmls  est  la 
Diodoro  vitiosiMima.  Dodw.  Ana.  Thuc  ad  ann.  B.  C.  47Ql 
The  faults  io  the  chronologj  of  Diodoros  are  evident  and 
gross,  and  the  labors  of  Dodwell  to  elucidate  the  order  of  the 
transaetions  of  these  times  are  highly  valaable.  His  assistaDee 
indeed  is  so  great  a  relief  to  me,  that  I  can  never  willii^lj 
reject  it ;  but  he  has  certainly  trusted  too  much  to  Plutarch, 
Justin,  and  other  late  writers,  sometimes  giving  authority  to 
meerly  constmctive  evidence  from  them.  Plutaorch  seldom 
aims  at  exactness  in  the  course  of  events.  When  he  means  to 
be  exact  indeed,  he  generally  quotes  his  authodties,  and  thus 
gives  additional  value  to  his  testimony.  Bat  taking  Tlracy« 
dides  for  my  polar  star,  and  trusting  later  writers  only  as  they 
elucidate  what  lie  has  lefl  obscure,  and  for  the  rest,  compariog 
circumstances,  and  considering  the  probable,  or  even  the  pos- 
dble  connection  and  coarse  of  tilings,  I  cannot  but  sometimes 
differ  from  DodwelL  I  never  quit  him,  however,  but  with 
regret,  and  always  put  myself  under  his  guidance  again,  the 
moment  I  can  regain  the  same  track. 
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SECTION  IL 

JVar  prtauuied  agaout  Persia,  under  PauionioM  and  Arisleides,  Trea* 
«on  of  Patuaniat :  Aikent  head  ef  a  new  Confederacy^  c&mpoeed  ef  the 
Qreeke  of  the  JEgean  Iktnde^  Asia  Miner ^  and  Thrace. 

CutcuMSTANCES  meanwhUe  still  called  for  exertion    sect* 
against  Persia.      The  efforts  of  that  empire  had      "- 
indeed  been  severely  checked  by  the  late  glorious 
successes  of  the  Greeks ;  but  its  disposition  to  hos* 
tility  remained,  and  its  resources  were  immense ;  its 
spirit  was    damped  more  than  its  strength  was 
reduced ;    and  many  Grecian  towns,  not  only  in  Thucyd. 
Asia,  but  even  in  Europe,  remained  yet  imder  its  liiodor.  i. 
dominion.      A  fleet  was  therefore  assembled,  to  p}„t^Vtt!* 
the    command-in-chief  of  which    Pausanias   was  ^n*^  «t 
Appointed;    Aristeides,  attended  by  Cimon,  com-  oi.  77.f. 
manded  the  Athenian  squadron.     They  sailed  first  B.C.47a 
to  Cyprus^    The  Persian  garrisons  there,  cut  off      *     *" 
fram  all  support,  through  the  mastery  which  the 
Greeks  possessed  of  the  sea,  were  apparently  more 
solicitous  to  obtain  favorable  terms  for  themselves 
than  to  defend  the  iland  for  their  prince.    Most  of 
the  Grecian  cities  were  rescued  from  the  Persian 
dominion  with  so  little  effort,  that  historians  have 
left  no  particulars  of  the  transactions.    The  fleet 
then  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis. 
The  extraordinary  advantages  of  situation  which 
Byzantium  possessed,  had  not  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Persian  commanders.    It  was  made  their 
principal  place  of  arms  for  those  parts,  and  the  key 
of  communication  with  their  European  dominions. 
After  sustaining  a  siege  for  some  time  against  the 
forces  under  Pausanias,  the  garrison  capitulated; 
and  several  Persians  of  high  rank,  among  whom 
vox..  !!•  25 
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CHAP,  were  some  connected   by  blood  with  the  royal 
,^^^^,  fiimily,  were  made  prisoners. 
Thucyd.        The  mind  of  Pausanias  was  not  of  strencth  to 

1.  1*  c.  94 

St  128.      bear  his  fortune.     The  lustre  of  his  own  glory  won 
Herodot.    by  the  victory  of  Plata^a  (the  greatest  yet  known  on 
'  the  records  of  European  fame)  had  dazzled  him ; 
the  splendor  of  Persian  magnificence,  and  the  sweets 
of  Persian  luxury,  laid  open  to  his  view,  allured 
him  ;  and,  in  the  comparison,  the  austere  simplicity 
of  Spartan  manners  began   to  appear  sordid  and 
miserable.    But  beyond  all  things  his  haughty  tem- 
per could  least  support  the  consideration,  that,  after 
shining  the  first  character  in  the  known  world,  the 
leader  of  the  glorious  confederacy  which  had  brought 
the  pride,  of  the  Persian  empire  to  crouch  beneath 
it,  he  must  yield  the  reins  of  conunand  to  the  yoxmg 
7^*7m  ^^^^  ^^®  relation,  and  sink  into  the  situation  of  a 
Coni.N«p!  private  citizen  of  Sparta.     Early  after  the  victory  of 
nt  ana.  pij^^ggg^^  jj^  j^j^^j  displayed  a  very  indiscreet  instance 
of  vanity  and  arrogance  :  on  the  golden  tripod  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi,  in  pursuance  of  a  common  decree 
of  the  confederates,  an  inscription  was  by  his  order 
ingraved,  which  may  be  literally  translated  thus ; 

*  Pausanias,  general  of  the  Greeks,  having  destroyed 
*the   Persian   army,   dedicated    this    memorial  to 

*  Apollo.*  By  order  of  the  Spartan  government  this 
was  afterward  erased,  and  a  new  inscription  ingraved, 
attributing  the  dedication  to  the  cities  of  the  con* 
federacy,  without  any  mention  of  the  general. 

But  his  communication  in  Asia,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  conquest  of  Bj'-zantium, 
completed  the  corruption  of  the  mind  of  Pausanias 
and  decided  his  future  views.  He  observed  his 
kinsman,  Demaratus,  the  banished  king  of  Lace- 
daemon,  lord  of  the  Molmi  cities  of  Fergamum, 
Teuthrania  and  Halisamia,  the  present  of  Uie  Per- 
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aiati  monarch  to  himself  and  his  heirs^  living  in . 
ease  and  splendor  that  might  leave,  in  most  minds,  _ 

linle  regret  of  the   parsimonious  and   jealously-  XeB.i.3. 
watched  dignity  of  Spartan  royalty  ;    perhaps  a  ^' 
more  independent  soverein  than   a  Spartan   king, 
Mring  in  Sparta.     He  became  acquainted  with  an  ThucTd. 
Eretrian,  named  Gongylus,  whose  treachery  to  his  xenf'Hci! 
country,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  under  Datis  and  d^;^];|'*' 
Artaphemes,  had  been  rewarded,  by  the  liberality  lAi.c'u. 
of  the  Persian  court,  with  the  hereditary  lordship  yit  Pau^' 
of  four  tovms,  also  in  i£olia.     On  the  capture  of 
Byzantium,  he  became,  through  the  Persians  of 
rank,  his  prisoners,  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
Persian  manners ;  the  pomp  of  command,  the  widb 
distinction  between  the  higher  and  lower  people, 
tnd  all  the  refinements  of  the  table,  the  bath,  and 
every  circumstance  of  Asiatic  luxury.    Gongylus, 
already  master  of  the  Persian  language,  and  versed 
in  Persian  manners,  was  the  person  he  most  trusted. 
To  this  man  he  committed  the  government  of  By* 
zantium,  together  with  the  custody  of  the  principal 
prisoners.     These  were  all  permitted,  at  several 
times  to  make  their  escape ;  and  then  Gongylus 
himself  was  dispatched  to  the  Persian  court.    He 
carried  proposals  from  Pausanias,  oiFering  his  ser- 
vices, but  stipulating  for  very  high  conditions.     On 
one  side  it  was  proposed  that  all  Greece  should  be 
reduced  under  the  Persian  dominion ;  on  the  other, 
that  a  daughter  of  Xerxes  should  be  given  in  mar* 
riage  to  Pausanias,  with  every  advantage  of  rank, 
command,  and  fortune,  that  might  become  such 
lofty  aUfance.     Not  only  this  proposal  was  very 
favorably  received,   but  Artabazus    was    sent    to 
supersede  Megabates  in  the  Phrygian  satrapy,  pur 
posely  to  prosecute  the  negotiation.    Pausanias  was 
no  sooner  assured  of  thid  than  he  became  elated 
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CHAf .  beyond  all  bounds  of  moderation  and  dMcretioA* 
^^^\^  As  if  already  a  Persian  satrap,  and  son-i^-kwr  of 
the  great  king,  his  manners,  dress,  taUe,  and  hiB 
whole  style  of  living  and  communication,  became 
immediately  Persian :  he  even  formed  a  gpuaid  of 
his  Median  and  Egyptian  prisoners,  who  became 
his  constant  attendants. 

The  highest  discontent  quickly  arose  in  the 
armament  under  his  command.  The  allies  weve 
incensed  by  his  tyrannical  haughtiness ;  the  Spar- 
tans were  disgusted  by  his  splendid  and  luxurious 
Thacrd.  "^^t^^^c^  ^^  Uving :  his  affectation  of  Asiatic  pomp 
1. 1.  c.  96.  was  both  offensive  and  suspicious  to  alU  Consid- 
i.ii.c?44.  tations  were  held  among  the  principal  officers ; 
Pausanias  was  publicly  insulted  by  some  of  them ; 
and  shortly  all  agreed  no  longer  to  submit  to  lus 
arrogance.  The  Peloponnesian  allies  sailed  to  their 
respective  homes ;  the  Asiatics,  Hellespontines,  and 
ilanders,  offered  to  follow  Aristeides,  if,  in  taking 
them  under  his  command,  he  would  assure  them  of 
his  protection.  The  Lacedaemonians,  neither  able 
nor  desirous  to  support  their  chief  in  his  extrava* 
gant  and  odious  conduct,  sent  home  chains  against 
him.  He  was  in  consequence  recalled,  and  Doicis 
came  commissioned  to  supersede  him. 

But  the  Lacedemonian  command  had  received  a 
wound  not  of  easy  cure.  The  allies,  whose  auc- 
tions the  great  and  amiable  characters  of  Aristeides 
and  Cimon  had  firmly  conciliated,  refused  obedience 
to  Dorcis.  That  commander  therefore,  with  his 
principal  officers,  judging  that  to  act  in  an  inferior 
situation  neither  became  themselves,  nor  would  be 
satisfactory  to  Ae  Spartan  government,  withdrew 
their  fortes  from  tbe  allied  armament,  and  oetonaed 
home.  The  principal  men  in  the  Laoediemonian 
administratioh  seem  to  have  diouglit,  and  periiaps 


justify  diat  the  preseBt  was  not  a  moment  ekher  for  gEcT.^ 
resentiiig  the  omduct  ai  ih6  alUesy  or  for  making  any  ^^!^ 
fiurdier  attempt  to  resume  their  lost  authority.  By 
a  most  sudden,  unpiojected,  and  unforeseen  revolu- 
tioQ  Atts,  that  si^riority  among  the  Grecian  states, 
which  all  the  energy  of  the  administration  of  The* 
mistocles  had  been  unable  to  procure  for  his  coun- 
try, was  gmtuittmsly  given  to  the  mild  virtues, 
accompanying  great  abilities,  in  Aristeides  and 
Cmon. 

The  moderation  of  the  Lacedasmonian  govern- 
meat  upon  this  occasion,  like  that  of  the  Athenian 
when  the  confederate  fleet  was  first  assembled  to 
oppose  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  has  been  a  subject 
of  eulogy  among  antient  and  modem  writers.   Com- 
mendation is  certainly  due  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
leading  men  of  both  states;  but  it  may  be  useful 
toward  obtaining  an  insight  into  Grecian  politics, 
as  we  have  observed  the  causes  of  that  moderation 
among  the  Athenians  upon  the  former,  to  advert 
ako  to  what  appears  to  have  influenced  the  conduct 
of  the  Lacedsemcmians  upon  the  present  occasion. 
The  Lacedaemonian  administration  was  evidently 
weak  :  probably  distracted  by  party.    Of  the  kings,  umM. 
the  aged  Leotychidas,  under  imputation  of  taking  \^^{]^^ 
bribes  when  commanding  an  expedition  in  Thes-  ^^y*^' 
aaly,  and  Pleistarchus  son  of  Leonidas,  scarcely  Thiicyd. 
arrived  at  manhood,  neither  could  stand  in  any  ^*^*^'^^^' 
canq>etitton,  among  the  allies,  with  the  great  and 
popuhir  diameters  of  Aristeides  and  Cimcm.    Even 
at  home  the  small  power  which  the  constitution 
gave  them  was  overborne  by  the  influence  and  the 
intrigues  of  Pausanias.    The  change  of  the  seat  of 
?war,  moreover,  was  un&vorable  to  the  Laaedasmo- 
nitfi  commamL     Led,  or  rather  forced,  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  to  exeni<wis  toward  the 
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CHAP,  establiihment  of  a  marinci  little  congenial  either  to 
^'*  the  temper  of  the  government  ot  the  dispositioQ  of 
the  people,  Lacedemon  was  yet  so  inferior  as  to  be 
almost  without  a  hope  of  equalling  the  naval  power 
of  Athens.  If  therefore  weakness  and  distraction 
had  not  prevented  exertion,  poUc}%  even  an  ambi- 
tious policy,  might  have  induced  the  Lacedaemonian 
administration  quietly  to  let  the  rival  republic  waalie 
itself  in  distant  warfare,  and  in  making  precarious 
distant  acquisitions,  while  Sparta,  nourishuig  her 
force  at  home,  might  watch  opportunities  for  ex* 
tending  her  power  and  influence  in  Cvreece  itseU^ 
where  her  former  connections  remained  intire,  and 
no  subordination  to  Athens  was  acknowledged. 
Thus  Lacedsemon  wisely  yielded  to  the  necessity 
of  the  moment,  while  the  weak  ambition  of  Pau* 
sanias,  assisted  Aristeides  and  Cimon  to  make 
Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war 
beyond  sea  against  Persia;  the  leading .  state  of 
Greece. 

But  probably  neither  the  Lacedaemonian,  nor 
even  the  Athenian  administration,  was  immediately 
aware  of  all  the  extent  of  advantage  about  to  accrue 
Tkncyd.  to  Athens  from  this  revolution.  No  great  dissatis- 
1.  I.e. 96.  faction,  we  are  assured,  q>peared  in  Lacedaemon 
upon  the  occasion.  Themistocles  was  obnoxious 
there ;  but  the  Athenian  people,  whatever  jealousies 
existed  among  some  warmer  politicians,  were  not 
generally  so.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  virtue 
enough,  among  the  bulk  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
people  to  induce  them  to  admire  and  esteem  the 
Athenian  character  for  the  noble  spirit  shown  during 
c.  76.  the  Persian  invasion.  They  were  besides  generally 
desirous  to  avoid  being  further  ingaged  in.  Ac 
prosecution  of  a  war  which  must  now  lead  them  &x 
from  home ;  and  they  were  therefore  not  displeased 
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tx>  liave  the  Adienian  goyemlnent  undertake  the    bbct: 
direction  of  those  q>erations,  whedier  for  pnotecting  ,.^^^;^' 
Greece  against  attacks  by  sea,  or  for  prosecuting 
hostilities  offensively   beyond  sea,   in  which    the 
superiority  of  its  &et  to  that  of  all  other  Grecian 
states  gave  it  so  fair  a  <^dm  to  command. 
.  The  wise  moderati(Mi  of  Aristeides  and  Cimon 
meanwhile,  in  the  direction  of  the  Athenian  affairs; 
tended    greatly   to   prevent  occasion  of  jealousy 
among   the   Lacedasmonians  and  their  adherents, 
and   to  strengthen  the  attachment  of   the   other 
Girecian  states  to  Athens.    A  system  of  executive 
command,  and  in  some  degree  even  of  legislation, 
for  Ac  new  confederacy,  was  necessary.     It  had  Thucyd. 
been  usual  for  deputies  from  all  the  allied  states  to  Diodw. 
meet  at  Lacedaemon,  as  a  common  capital.     Aris-  i-^i-^^*- 
trides  would  summon  no  such  assembly  to  Athens, 
but  appointed,  for  the  place  of  meeting,  the  little 
ikmd  of  Delos ;  venerated  all  over  Greece  as  sacred 
ground,  the   favorite   property  of  Apollo,  and  of 
whose  people  no  state   could   have  any  political 
jealousy.     The  temple  itself  of  the  deity  was  made  Thacjd. 
the  senate-house,  and  the  treasury.     Some  indica-  DiJaor.^' 
Hon  however  of  a  disposition  to  arrogate  dangerous  ^^^^^  ^jj'^- 
superiority,  seems  to  have  appeared  in  the  appoint-  Arwu 
ment  of  treasurers  ;  who  with  the  name  of  Helleno- 
tamiae.  Treasurers  of  Greece,  became  a  permanent 
magistracy,  at  the  election,  and  under  the  control, 
of  the  Athenian  people.      But  the   wisdom-  and 
equity,  of  Aristeides,  who  was  first  placed  at  the 
head  of  that  board,  if,  in  the  want  6f  another,  we 
may  use  the  term,  satisfied  all  the  allies  in  present, 
'  and   blinded   them  to  consequences.      The   sum 
agreed  upon  to  be  annually  raised  was  four  hundred 
and  sixty  talents,  about  a  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling ;  and  this  was  assessed  upon 
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CHAP,    the  different  states  with  such  evident  impaitialitjr, 
that  not  a  munnur  was  heard  upon  the  occasion ; 


but)  on  the  contrar}')  every  part  of  Greece  resounded 
the  fame  of  the  just  Aristeides. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  that  truly  great  man, 
in  the  execution  of  so  hazardous  and  invidious  an 
office,  is  the  last  public  act  in  which  history  has 
noticed  him.     Probably  he  died  soon  after ;  but  we 
are  without  certain  information  of  the  time,  the 
place,  or  any  of  the  circumstances  of  his  end.     It  is 
Arirti/'     generally  said  that,  employed  as  he  had  been  in 
Demorth.   the  most  important  offices  of  the  Athenian  com* 
pi^9o!*^^'  monwealth,  civil  and  military,  and  vested  with  its 
highest  honors,  he  lived  and  died  in  extreme  po« 
verty ;  insomuch  that  he  did  not  leave  sufficient  even 
to  pay  the  expense  of  a  funeral.    The  common- 
wealth therefore,  in  honor  of  his  virtues  and  in 
gratitude    for  his   services,  took   upon  itself  the 
charge  of  his  obsequies  and  the  care  of  hjs  family^ 
A  monument  to  his  memory  was  raised  in  Pha- 
lerum,  which  remained  in  the  time  of  Plutarch :  an 
allotment  of  land,  a  sum  of  money  and  a  pension, 
were  given  to  Lysimachus,  who  seems  to  have  been 
his  only  son,  and  suitable  marriage-portions  to  his 
Plat.       daughters.     Lysimachus  never  put  himself  forward 
^^^•' 2^  in  public  business,  but  was  a  respectable  character 
in  private  life.     He  lived  in  intimacy  with  Sophro- 
niscus,  the  father  of  Spcrates :    and  in  advanced 
years,  after  the  death  of.  his  friend,  we  find  him 
mentioned  by  Plato  as  the  companion  in  leisure  of 
the  first  men  of  the  commonwealth. 


AOMnnsnAnov  or  cucok.  9(tt 
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Tme  banishment  of  Themistocles,  and  the  death  of    sect. 

Ill 

Aristeides,  left  Cimon  without  an  equal  in  favor  ^^^v^ 
and  authority  with  the  Athenian  people ;  at  a  time 
when,  through  the  exertions  of  a  succession  of  great 
men  amid  favoring  contingencies^  to  be  the  first 
citizen  of  Athens  was  nearly  to  be  die  most  im- 
portant personage  in  the  world.    No  state  ever 
before  had  such  a  fleet,  such  naval  arsenals,  such 
naval    skill  and  discipline,  as  Themistocles  had 
formed  for  his  country,  to  promote  her  glory  and 
his  own,  and  had  left  in  the  hands  of  his  rivals. 
With  these  advantages,  in  addition  to  those  of  high 
birth,  hereditary  fame,  and  great   talents,  in  the 
ninth  yeaf  after  the  batde  of  Platasa,  Cimon  took  01.77.  |. 
the  command  in  chief  of  the  confederate  forces  by  B.C.47a 
sea  and  land. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Persian  empire,  at  this 
time,  invited  attempts  against  it    Xerxes,  disgusted 
with  public  affairs  through  the  miserable  failure  of 
his  great  enterprize  against  Greece,  had  abandoned 
himself  to  indolence  and  debauchery.     In  one  of 
those  intrigues  of  the  palace,  often  so  full  of  horrors  Djodor. 
in  despotic  countries,  but  of  which  the  final  catas-  J;i^:<^'^'' 
trophe  commonly  alone   becomes   with   certainty  Penic. 
known  to  the  public,  the  monarch  and  his  eldest  l^^c.u 
son  were  murdered  ;  each  under  tiie  shocking  im-  f^\J^^* 
putation  of  havihg  at  least  intended  the  murder  of  '  ' 
the  other.    A„  civil  war  insued ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  bloody  contest  that  peace  was  restored  to  the 
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CHAP,    interior  of  the  empire,  by  the  establishment  of  Arta- 
^^J:^^  xerxes,  third  son  of  the  late  king,  upon  the  throne. 
It  was  important  for  the  Greeks  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  for  strengthening  their 
confederacy,  by  rescuing  from  the  Persian  dominion 
the  many  Grecian  cities  yet  remaining  under  it 
Those  of  Europe  attracted  the  first  attention.     Cl- 
mon  led  the  confederate  armament  agsdnst  Eion  on 
the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace,  formerly  the  settle- 
ment of  the  unfortimate  Ionian  chiefs,  Histiaeus  and 
Aristagoras,   and  now  commanded  by  a  Persian 
noble,  whose  name,  variously  written  by  Greek 
authors,   was,   in   the   orthography  of  Herodotus, 
Boges.      Cimon,  having  reduced  the   garrison  to 
exfremity,  offered  permission  for  their  retreat  into 
Hered.  1.   Asia.    But  Boges,  with  that  ferocious  heroism  which 
iimcjd/  is  sometimes  found  in  sultry  climates  and  under 
Dkku'sfe.  despotic  governments,  obstinately  refused  all  terms; 
L11.C60.  and,  when  provisions  totally  failed,  scattering  all  the 
Cora.Nep.  gold  and  silver  within  the  place  into  the  Strymon, 
Tit  Cim.    j^g  caused  a  vast  pile  of  wood  to  be  formed,  killed 
his  wife,  concubines,  children  and  slaves,  upon  it, 
and  then,  setting  fire  to  it,  killed  himself,  and  all 
were  consumed  together.     The  garrison,  in  no  con- 
dition to  stipulate,  surrendered  at  discretion ;  and, 
according  to  the  common  practice  of  the  Greeks  of 
that  age,   were   made   profitable   by  being  made 
slaves. 
Herod.  !•       Mascames,   the  Persian  governor  of  Doriscus, 
7.c,i06.    either  ^as  more  able  than  Boges^  or  commanded 
a  stronger  garrison.     He  bafiled  all  the  many  at- 
tempts made    by  different   Grecian    commanders 
against  him,  and,  while  he  lived,  held  Doriscus  for 
the  Persian  king.      Herodotus  alone,  among  the 
Grecian  historians  remaining  to  us,  has  had  the  can- 
dor to  mention  this,  or  to  acknowlege  that  a  Persian 
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garrison  continued  to  exist  in  Europe :  but  these 
events,  being  posterior  to  the  period  which  he  had 
fixed  for  the  term  of  his  history,  he  has  noticed 
them  only  incidentally ;  so  that  we  are  without  in- 
formation of  any  further  particulars  concerning  that 
remarkable  defence  of  Doriscus  by  Mascames. 
Every  other  garrison,  both  in  Thrace  and  on  the 
Hellespont,  a  name  under  which  the  early  Grecian 
writers  commonly  included  the  whole  water  from 
the  <£gean  sea  to  the  Euxine,  with  the  shores  on 
each  side,  yielded  to  the  Grecian  arms. 

From  the  Trojan  war  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes, 
Greece  had  never  seen  a  fleet  assembled  from  its 
several  maritime  states ;  nor  had  any  extensive  con- 
federacy been  formed  among  them.    It  had  de- 
pended therefore  upon  every  state  by  itself  to  take 
the  measures  which  its  own  convenience  required, 
or  its  power  admitted,  for  repressing  those  piracies 
which  bad  never  ceased  to  disturb  the  navigation 
of  the  .£gean.     The  inhabitants  of  the  litde  island 
of  Scyrus,  of  Thessalian  origin,  had  made  them- 
selves  particularly  obnoxious    by  their   maritime 
depreds^ons.      The  Amphictyonic  assembly,  ac*' 
cording  to  Plutarch,  demanded  that  the  armament 
which  Cimon  commanded  should  put  an  end  to 
such  enormities,  and  give  peace  to  the  Grecian  pi«t  yit. 
seas,  as  well  against  domestic  ruffians  as  forein  ene-  ^"^ 
mies.    From  Tbucydides  we  have  no  mention  of 
the  Amphictyons.     The  Scyrians,  however,  com-  Thncyd. 
pelied  to  surrender  at  discretion,  were   sold  for  i^i^^'^c! 
slaves,  and  their  lands  were  given  to  a  colony  from  i;ii.c.60. 
Athens.    The  Caiystians  of  Euboca  by  some  means  &  piit.*^' 
also  incurred  the  indignation  of  the  confederacy,  ^***  ^*»' 
insomuch  that  war  was  made  upon  them ;  but  they 
obtained  terms  of  accommodadon. 
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CHAP.       Those  great  interests   and   urgent   neoesakin 
.J^,^^  which  had  given  birth  to  the  confederacy  against 
PenSa,  now  ceased  to  exist ;  for  Greece  could  no 
longer  be  supposed  in  any  immediate  danger  firom 
die  ambition  or  the  resentment  of  that  empire.   Yet 
the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  navy,  to  deter  or  to, 
repel  any  future  attacks  from  a  nei^^bor  still  bo 
formidable,  might  be  highly  advisable ;  and  the  pri- 
vate interest  of  individuals,  who  injoyed  or  hoped 
far  commands,  and  the  particular  political  interest  of 
the  Athenian  commonwealth,  whose  power  and  in^ 
fluence  were  so  gready  increased  by  its  situation  at 
die  head  of  the  confederacy,  would  concur  both  to 
*  inforce  the  maintenance  of  the  navy,  and  to  keep 
Thiicrd.i.  that  navy  employed.    Many  of  the  inferior  states, 
i  wf     however,  when  danger  no  longer  pressed,  became 
Pint  Tit   fffut  lukewarm,  then  averse  to  the  continuance  of 
ft  Cim.     the  war  and  the  burthens  with  which  it  loaded  them. 
The  citizens  grew  tired  of  an  endless  service  on 
shipboard,  under  what  they  esteemed,  in  some  mea^ 
sure,  a  forein  command,  and  to  promote  no  obvious 
interest  of  their  own  commonwealth.    Their  seve* 
rai  administmtioas,  accustomed  to  perfect  indepen- 
dency, would  still  determine,  each  for  itstlty  when 
it  would  no  longer  exert  itself  in  the  vksome  and 
invidious  office  of  taxing  its  citizens  for  the  expenees 
of  the  navy,  and  the  still  more  invidious  office  of 
compelling  them  to  take  their  turn  of  personal  ser- 
vice«      The  Athenian  government,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  at  first  modest,  and,  under  the  administration 
of  Ariateides,  scrupulously  just  in  the  exercise  of 
its  supremacy,  began  to  grow  first  rigid,  and  then 
imperious^ :  and  some  of  the  suboidinate  common- 

*  *Axfie£j(  if^tftfvMf  XvMMi  I^M,  Is  the  omMd  eoafeedoB 
of  the  Athenian  historian.    Thucyd.  1.  1.  c.  99. 
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Wciiltlis,  either  by  some  public  interest,  or  bjr  the    sect. 
ifltefest  and  influence  of  a  party,  induced  to  concur  ^   ^^^' 
in  the  measures  of  Athens,  were  jealous  of  the  de- 
fection of  others,  and  ready  to  join  in  compelling 
adherence  to  the  confederacy. 

The  first  to  venture  opposition  were  the  people 
of  the  rich  and  populoi^  iland  of  Naxos.  Confiding 
in  that  strength  with  which  they  had  once  baffled 
the  force  of  the  Persian  empire,  they  sustained  war, 
for  some  time,  against  the  confederate  arms ;  but 
were  at  length  compelled  to  capitulate,  upon  terms 
by  which  they  surrendered  their  independency,  and, 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  confederacy,  were  reduced 
under  subjection  to  the  AUienian  commonwealth*.    * 

This  example  being  made  of  the  Naxians,  some 
exertion  against  the  common  enemy  became  per- 
haps necessary  to  prevent  clamor,  and  to  keep  up 
that  spirit  of  enterprize,  without  which  the  confede- 
racy could  not  long  exist  in  vigor;  and  pircum* 
stances  arose  to  call  for  the  efforts  of  its  arms.  Fw, 
in  the  Grecian  states  bordering  on  the  Persian 
empire,  all  who  had  been  or  whb  aspired  to  be 
tyrants,  all,  and  they  were  often  very  numerous, 
whom  fection  had  banished,  all  who  were  discon- 
tented at  home  with*  the  government  under  which 
they  lived,  and  bold  enough  to  be  active  in  attempt* 
ing  a  change,  but  too  weak  to  depend  for  success 
upon  themselves  alone,  still  looked  to  Persia  for 
patronage.  The  prospect  of  revived  vigor  in  the 
councib  of  that  empire,  under  the  administration  of 
the  new  king,  gave'  incouragement  to  such  views ; 
and  most  of  Ae  Cyprian  towns  had  already  re- 
Mimced  the  Grecian  confederacy.     There  were 

*  nmfk  fi  inohtvi^  i5pvX64iH  it  again  the  free  coar<MtioD  of 
Thncydides. 
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CHAP,  moreover  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  Minor  which  had 
^^^[^  never  yet  been  rescued  Gcom  the  Persian  dominion* 
In  Caria  the  confederate  arms  had  not  appeared ; 
Pittt.Yit    and  the  people  of  Phaseiis,  a  Grecian  settlement 
*"'         in  the  adjoining  province  of  Pamphylia,  did  not 
scruple  to  profess  a  preference  of  the  Persian  do- 
minion to  the  Grecian  alliance. 
OL  77 .}.      These    considerations    directing    the    Athenian 
A^^u  councils,  Cimon  led  his  forces  to  the  Carian  coast; 
'  and  such  was  the  terror  which  the  fame  of  their 
uninterrupted  success  inspired,  many  of  the  towns 
were  deserted  by  their  garrisons  before  any  enemy 
came  in  sight;   and  the  spirit  of  the  confederate 
troops,  directed  by  the  abilities  of  Cimon,  quickly 
brought  all  the  rest  to  surrender.     Conquest  was 
still  pursued  :   the  army  entered  Pamphylia,  and 
laid  siege  to  Phaselis.    But  here  was  experienced 
the  common  bane  of  confederacies,  discordant  in- 
terests and  jarring  affections.    The  friendly  connec- 
tion between  the  people  of  Phaselis  and  of  Chios 
had  been  such,  that  the  Chians  of  Cimon's  army 
still  considered  the  Phaselites  (attached  as  they 
were  to  Persia,  and  consequently  inimical  to  Greege) 
as  friends  to  Chios.    To  save  diem  theref(M*e  from 
the  ruin  which  now  threatened,  they  gave  informa- 
tion by  letters,  fastened  to  arrows,  of  all  measures 
taking  against  the  town.    The  treason  however  was 
discovered,  and  Phaselis  was  at  length  compelled 
to  submission. 

The  government  of  Artaxerxes  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently established,  in  the  capital,  to  admit  any  great 
exertion  on  the  frontiers,  but  it  was  beginning  to  ac« 
quire  steddiness.  The  command  of  so  many  maritime 
provinces,  especially  Phenicia,  gave  means  to  be 
still  formidable  at  sea.  For  the  purpose  of  defence, 
however,  rather  than  of  conquest,  a  numerous  fleet 
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bad  been  assembled  in  the  river  Eurymedon  on  the    sect* 
Pamphylian  coast,  and  an  army,  to  cooperate  with  ^^^H^!^ 
it,  incamped  on   the  banks  :    a  reinforcement  of  Thiicri. 
eighty  Phenician  triremes  was  expected,  upon  the  iHodor. 
arrival  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  begin  operations.  ei*e«.^ 

Intelligence  of  these  circumstances-  determined  ^•^•p* 
Cimon  to  quit  the  objects  before  him  on  the  conti-  Tit  Cin. 
nent,  and  endevor  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action  by 
sea,  before  they  were  strengthened  by  the  expected 
squadron.  Imbarking  therefore  a  considerable  part 
of  his  forces,  for,  among  the  antients,  naval  opera- 
tions were  almost  always  intimately  connected  with 
those  by  land,  he  sailed  for  the  Eurymedon.  On 
his  arrival  the  enemy's  fleet,  already  much  more 
numerous  than  his  own,  came  out  to  meet  him. 
An  ingagement  immediately  insued ;  but  the  Per- 
sians, disheartened  by  the  repeated  ill  success  of 
their  arms,  sustained  the  action  with  no  vigor: 
quickly  retreating  with  much  confusion  into  the 
river,  the  crews  immediately  landed  to  join  the 
army  drawn  up  on  die  shore.  The  ships  were  thus 
abandoned  to  the  enemy :  no  less  than  two  hundred 
trireme  galleys,  little  damaged,  are  said  to  have 
been  taken ;  some  were  destroyed,  and  a  very  few 
^scaped. 

The  Greeks,  elate  with  this  easy  victory,  joyfully 
received  their  commander's  orders  fhimediately  to 
land,  and  attack  the  Persian  army.  Here  the  con- 
test was  more  obstinate ;  and  in  the  exertion  of  the 
Athenian  leaders,  anxious  to  support  a  reputation 
equal  to  the  new  glory  of  their  country,  many  men 
of  rank  fell.  '  After  a  long  and  bloody  stru^le^ 
however,  the  Greeks  obtained  the  most  decisive 
success ;  what  survived  of  the  Persian  army  was 
dissipated,  and  its  camp  became  the  prey  of  the 
conquerors.     Thus  Cimon  acquired  the    singular 
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glory  of  erecting  two  trophies  for  two  victories,  one 

at  sea,  the  other  at  hnd,  gained  by  the  same  aima* 

i^aeyd.i- ment,  in  one  day.    Receiving  intelligence,  then, 

*  ^     '   that  the  reinforcement  of  Phenician  galleys,  which 

not  Tit    had  been  expected  to  join  the  Persian  fleet,  lay  in 

the  port  of  Hydrus  in  Cyprus,  he  hastened  thither 

with  a  sufficient  squadron  of  his  best  ships,  and 

overy  trireme  was  either  destroyed  or  taken^^ 

By  this  great  success  the  naval  strength  of  Persia 

was  so  broken,  its  landforces  so  disheartened,  and 

the  spirit  of  enterprize,  which  had  formerly  ani^ 

mated  its  councils  and  excited  its  commanders, 

was  so  depressed,  that  offensive  operations  against 

Greece  were  totally  intermitted ;  and  it  became  the 

b^'    .  boast  of  Ae  Greek  nation,  that  no  armed  ship  of 

Amop.'     Persia  was  to  be  seen  westward  of  the  Chelidonian 

^^'     ilands  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  or  of  the  Cyanean 

rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine ;  and  that  no 

Persian  troops  dared  show  themselves   within  a 

horseman's  day's  journey  of  the  Grecian  scas*^ 

1^  This  fact  I  have  yentored  to  relate  on  the  authority,  of 
Plutarch ;  for  Thucydldes,  id  his  concise  mention  of  the  afiair 
of  the  Eurymedon,  says  nothing  of  it.  According  to  Diodoma, 
the  Athenian  fleet  went  twice  to  Cyprus :  hut  his  account 
altogether  is  hoth  romantic  and  blind,  and  appears  indeed 
to  have  been  written  with  little  consideration  of  what  was 
possible. 

1^  In  aftertimtf  report  arose  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  re** 
gularly  made  between  the  Persian  monarch  and  the  Athenian 
commonwealth,  in  wldch  it  was  forbidden  for  any  Persian 
forces  of  land  or  sea  to  come  within  the  limits  mentioned  in  the 
text  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Cimon,  speaks  of  it  as  the  imme- 
diate result  of  the  battle  of  the  Eurymedon.  Diodorus  reports 
confidently  that  it  took  place  twenty  years  later,  in  the  fourth 

{ear  of  the  eighty-second  Olympiad  ;  and  he  asserts  it  to  hare 
een  stipulated,  Uiat  no  Perdan  ship  of  war  should  appear  be- 
tween Phaselis  and  the  Cyaneans ;  that  no  landforces,  nor  even 
a  satrap,  should  approach  within  three  days -journey  of  the 
Grecian  seas ;  and  that  all  Grecian  towns  should  be  free. 

Plutarch  however  will  deserve  farther  attention ;  for  be  has 
Created  the  subject  in  his  best  manner,  warning  his  reader  that 
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the  exMtence  of  such  a  treaty  was  not  ondispiited,  and  giving  SECT, 
authorities  on  both  sides.  Craterus,  he  says,  in  a  collection  of  ni. 
state  papers  which  he  published,  inserted  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
in  question,  as  a  genuine  deed.  Bat  Callisthenes  affirmed  that 
no  such  treaty  was  ever  concluded :  Persian  subjects,  indeed, 
he  said,  avoided  navjgiiting  the  iElgean  sea,  and  approaching 
its  shores  by  land ;  but  it  was  only  through  fear  of  the  Greeks, 
and  not  in  consequence  of  any  treaty.  In  the  sequel  of  this. 
history  occasion  will  occur  to  observe  that  pretended  state- 
papers,  among  the  Greeks,  were  not  always  to  be  trusted. 

But,  beyond  the  doubt  that  may  thus  arise,  supported  by  the  * 
posittre  demal  of  credit  by  Callisthenes,  powerful  objections 
remain  from  the  highest  authorities.  From  the  informed  and 
accurate  Thucydides  we  have  a  summary  of  the  principal 
tranaactions  of  the  Grecian  republics  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  It  is  not  imaginable  that  one  so  remarkable  as  such  a 
treaty  should  escape  his  knowlege,  or  that  he  should  leave  one 
to  important  unnoticed  ;  but  in  his  history  no  mention  of  any 
such  appeasi.  «  Nor  is  his  testimony  simply  tlius  negative  t  a 
degree  of  positive  proof  is  involved  in  lus  narrative;  for  it 
shows  that  hostilities  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  Iho  at 
times  remitted,  never  intirely  ceased;  and  that  the  Persian 
court,  tho  perhaps  not  the  worst  patron  o£  the  free  constitutions 
of  the  Asian  Greek  cities,  yet,  far  from  admitting  the  perfect 
independency  asserted  by  the  pretended  treaty,  never  desisted 
from  its  claim  to  a  paramount  dominion  over  ail  their  territo- 
ries, or  from  a  requisition  of  tribute  from  all.  Thucyd.  L  8. 
c  5  &  6.  Consonant  testimony  is  found  in  a  summary  of  the 
transactions  of  the  same  age  by  Plato,  or  however,  an  author 
of  Plato^s  age.  No  such  treaty  as  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  de- 
scribe is  mentioned,  but  the  existence  of  such  a  treaty  is  virtu- 
ally contradicted,  in  the  boast,  that  Greece  owed  its  freedom 
from  forein  attack  to  the  perseverance  of  Athens  in  active  hos- 
tilities against  Persia,  far  from  home,  in  Cyprus  especially  and 
in  Egypt  Plat.  Menex.  p.  241.  t  2.  To  the  same  purpose 
also,  afier  them,  Isocrates  has  spoken :  The  lonians,  he  says, 
never  ceased  to  wage  war  with  the  barbarians,  whose  lands 
they  held  in  spite  of  them.  Isocr.  Faneg.  p.  246.  t.  1.  ed. 
Auger. 

Nevertheless  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  two  of  the 
most  eminent  Athenian  orators,  Lycurgus  and  Demosthenes, 
mention  a  treaty  in  some  degree  corresponding  in  character 
with  that  reported  by  the  authors  beforementioned.  They  do 
not  indeed  pretend  stipulations  so  disgraeeful  and  injurious  to 
Persia:  they  describe  the  treaty  only  as  generally  advantageoos 
and  honorable  to  Greece,  and  commonly  allowed  so  among  the 
Greeks.  The  negotiator,  Calhas,  U  named ;  hot  the  time  is 
not  indicated.  It  seems  however  to  have  been  kmg  after  that 
to  which  Phitardi  and  Diodoms  attribute  the  treaties  they  de- 
scribe, and  apparently  not  long  befere  that  concluded  by  the 
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SECTION  IV. 


Trtoion  and  Death  of  Pautanioi.    Proiteuiion  and  Flight  of  TTiemu- 
iodu  :  hii  reception  at  the  Persian  Court :  hie  Death. 

While  the  power  and  renown  of  Athens  were  thus 
wonderfully  advancing  under  the  conduct  of  Aris- 
teides  and  Cimon,  a  train  of  circumstances  continued 
long  to  deprive  the  Lacedaemonian  government  of 
the  ability  to  take  any  leading  part  in  the  common 

Lacedsmonians,  which  became  so  well  known  by  the  tide  of 
the  treaty  of  Aotalcidas.  Probably  some  treatj^  was  made  by 
Callias  with  some  of  the  satraps,  which  may  haye  afforded 
some  ground  for  the  assertions  of  Lycargos  and  Demosthenes. 
But  had  a  treaty  of  the  tenor  reported  by  Diodoras  and  Plu- 
tarch ever  been  concluded,  its  existence  would  not  have  been 
left  doubtful  by  Grecian  writers  ;  it  would  not  hare  had  less 
notoriety  than  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas ;  it  would  not  less  bare 
been  blazoned  with  panegyric  than  that  treaty  has  been  with 
reproach.  The  treaty  of  Callias,  we  may  be  pretty  sure, 
firom  its  being  so  little  noticed,  afforded  re&Uy  little  gromd 
for  boasting. 

But  the  fact,  that  Persian  subjects  dared  not  navigate  the 
JRgeBXk  sea,  that  at  times  they  could  not  even  by  land  approach 
its  shores  was,  not  unreasonably,  matter  of  great  national  pride 
among  the  Greeks,  and  especially  the  Athenians.  It  would  be 
a  favorite  topic  for  orators,  desiring  to  cultivate  popularity,  or 
to  put  the  people  in  good  humor ;  and  we  find  even  the  sober 
Isocrates,  when  his  purpose  was  to  improve  the  joy  of  the 
Panathena'ic  festival,  pushing  the  boast  to  great  extravagance. 
Not  contented  with  asserting  the  exclusion  of  Persian  subjects 
from  the  .£gean  sea  and  its  Asiatic  shore,  he  says,  as  if  he 
would  imply,  tho  he  could  not  venture  to  state  a  treaty,  that 
the  Persians  were  not  allowed  to  come  with  arms  westward  of 
the  river  Halys.  We  must  yield  to  the  judgement  of  Isocrates 
for  what  might  become  the  orator  of  the  Panathenajfc  festival : 
but  it  could  not  be  too  much  to  pronounce  such  an  assertion, 
from  a  historian,  a  monstrous  extravagance ;  since  it  would 
make  Sardis,  with  all  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  Grecian  conquests, 
whereas  it  is  abundantlv  evident,  from  Thucydides  and  Xeno- 
phon,  that  no  Grecian  force,  before  that  under  Agesilaus,  could 
ever  venture  fiAy  miles  from  the  shore,  and  Agesilaus  himself 
never. was  within  a  hundred  of  the  Halys. 
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concerns  of  the  Greek  nation.  Pausanias,  when  jsect, 
recalled  from  his  command,  had  been  brought  to  ,,;J!!^,^ 
trial :  but  his  interest  had  sufficed  to  procure  his  Thucyd. 
acquittal  fit>m  all  public  crimes;  tho  suspicion, 
and,  as  it  should  seem  from  Thucydides,  even 
proof  was  strong  against  him-  He  was  however 
convicted  of  injuries  to  individuals,  and  condenmed 
to  amends.  But  this  did  not  suffice  to  repress  his 
fash  and  extravagant  ambition.  The  king  his  c.i3i,i9it 
nephew  was  yet  a  minor, .  and  himself  still  in  the 
high  office  of  regent  .Without  commission  or 
authority  from  the  government,  hiring  a  Hermionian 
trireme  gallev,  he  went  again  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
renewed  his  negotiation  with  Artabazus.  As  a 
more  commodious  situation  for  communicating  with 
the  satrap,  he  ventured  even  to  proceed  to  Byzan- 
tium, then  occupied  by  an  Athenian  garrison ; 
hoping  perhaps  to  find  the  more  favor  there  as  he 
had  less  in  his  own  country :  but  he  was  quickly 
compelled  to  quit  that  place,  and  he  passed  to 
Colonae  in  Troas.  The  Lacedaemonian  govern- 
ment, meanwhile,  informed  of  his  procedure,  and 
both  irritated  and  alarmed  by  the  audaciousness  of 
it,  sent  a  herald  bearing  a  scytale  to  Colonse.  The  piat  riu 
seytale  was  the  ensign  of  high  office  among  the  ^T^n^ 
Lacedaemonians,  common  to  the  general  and  the 
herald.  It  was  a  staff  exactly  tallied  to  another  in 
possession  of  the  ephors ;  and  all  orders  and  com- 
munications which  required  secrecy,  were  so  written 
that,  till  applied  in  a  particular  manner  to  one  of 
these,  they  were  illegible**.     By  such  an  order 

^  The  Athenian  proboulos,  in  the  Lyaistrata  of  Aris- 
tophanes (y.  98b\  mistook  the  scytale  borne  by  the  Lace* 
daemonian  herald  ror  a  spear.  The  staff  and  the  written  order 
conunonicated  by  it,  seem  equally  to  have  borne  the  name 
of  scytale. 
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CHAP.  Pausanias  was  commanded  to  accompany  the  lierald 
,^^^^1^  whithersoever  he  should  go  ;  with  a  denunciation 
of  the  enmity  of  the  Spartan  state  against  him,  if  he 
disobeyed*  His  former  indiscreet  conduct  had  so 
bafBed  his  own  purposes,  that  his  scheme  was  .yet 
very  far  from  ripe  for  execution :  he  could  have  no 
hope  of  prosecuting  it  with  success,  unless  he  could 
reingratiate  himself  with  his  own  country ;  and  such 
was  already  the  deviation  from  the  institutions  oi 
Lycurgus  at  Lacedasmon,  that,  as  Thucydides  says 
confidently,  he  trusted  in  means  of  bribing  the  le»i- 
ing  men,  for  security  against  accusation.  Obey- 
ing therefore  implicitly  the  order  contained  in  the 
Thacyd.  scytale,  he  accompanied  the  herald  to  Sparta.  CM 
131132.  ^^^  arrival  he  was  arrested  by  authority  of  the 
ephors,  whose  power  now  extended  to  the  imprison- 
ment even  of  the  kings ;  but  intrigue  shortly  pro- 
curing his  liberty,  he  publicly  defied  accusers. 

Imboldened  now  by  repeated  success  in  repelfing 

crimination,  he  began  again  to  seek  means  for  pro* 

secuting  his  treachery,  and  realizing  his  dreams  <^ 

injoyment  in  all  the  oriental  splendor  and  luxury  of 

royalty.    The  obstacles  to  his  reinstatement  in  that 

forein  command  which  had  formed  his  fairest  ground 

of  hope,  appeared  insuperable;    but  prospect  q£ 

other  means  to  accomplish  his  purpose  was  not 

wanting.     The  neighboring  commonwealth  of  Ar- 

gos  not  only  bore  the  most  inveterate  enmi^  to 

Sparta,  but  had  sought  alliance  with  Persia;  and  at 

Ai^s   resided  Themistocles,  whose    banishment 

*  might  induce  him  to  join  in  a  project  for  his  own 

Thncjd.    aggrandizement  at  the  expence  of  his  country*     It 

n't'ii^'  appears  that  they  actually  corresponded  on  the  dub- 

Corn.Nep.  ject ;  tho  how  far  Themistocles  acceded  to   the 

'xiucydj!  views  of  Pausanias  remains  uncertain.    But  in  every 

1.  c.  132.  Grecian  state,  and  particularly  in  Laconia,  the  num* 
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ber  of  daires^  veiy  ftr  exceeding  that  of  freemen^ 
Hiyited  the  attention  of  the  seditious.  Pausanias 
tampered  with  the  Helots;  proposing  not  only 
freedom,  but  all  the  rights  of  Spartan  citizens,  as 
Ae  reward  of  their  successful  support  to  him. 
Some  of  them  betrayed  his  secret:  but  the  depo** 
aitkm  o£  slaves  was  esteemed  insufficient  ground  for 
proceeding  against  a  citizen.  His  correspcNtidence 
with  Artabazus  meanwhile  was  contmued,as  oppor* 
tunity  offered ;  till  a  slave,  charged  with  a  letter  to 
the  satn^,  suspecting  danger  in  the  service  he  was 
sent  upon,  from  having  observed  that,  of  many  mes* 
sengevs  dispatched  toward  die  same  quarter,  not 
one  had  ever  returned  or  been  heard  of,  opened  the 
letter  intrusted  to  him;  and  having  thus  assured 
himself  both  of  his  master^s  treason  and  of  his  own 
intended  Saite  (for  the  letter  mentioned  that  the 
bearer  should  be  put  to  death)  he  carried  it  to  the 
ephors.  The  extreme  wariness  which  the  Spartan 
institutions  prescribed,  and  which  the  temper  of  the 
government  disposed  it  to  observe,  in  criminal  pro* 
aecution  against  any  Lacedaemonian  citizen,  but 
particularly  against  one  of  the  blood  of  Hercules, 
uncle  to  the  king,  and  actually  in  the  high  situation 
of  regent,  had  very  much  favored  the  treason  of 
Pausanias,  and  incouraged  him  in  it*  Even  his  Thucyd.!. 
own  letter  was  not  thought  ground  to  convict  him  *•  ^*  ^^* 
upon,  the  evidence  to  its  authenticity  being  deemed 
incomplete. 

But  the  knowlege  of  his  treasonable  practices  was 
now  become  too  certain,  and  the  danger  of  them  too 
great  and  alarming,  to  allow  the  Spartan  administra- 
tion, however  composed  in  part  of  those  who  were 
still  his  friends,  any  longer  to  neglect  measures  for 
putting  an  effectual  stop  to  them.  To  obtain  com- 
plete legal  proof  against  him  was  the  object,  and  the 
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CHAF*    superstition  of  the  age  furnished  the  mesns.    The 
\^^  slave,  who  Ixought    the    letter,  must  avoid  the 
Thucyd.!.  reveuffe  of  hb  master.     While  therefore  his  com- 
Diod.  Sic.  munication  with  the  e^ors  remained  yet  unknown 
cJm.N^.'  ^  Pausanias,  he  was  directed  to  betake  himself 
Tit  Paw.  as  a  suppliant  to  the  temple  of  Neptune  on  mount 
Taenarus ;  and,  within  its  sacred  precinct,  to  form 
a  hut  for  his  shelter,  with  a  partition,  behind  which 
witnesses  might  be  concealed.    Pausanias,  alarmed, 
as  was  foreseen,  on  hearing  that  his  messenger,  in- 
stead of  executing  the  commission  intrusted  to  him, 
had  fled  to  an  asylum,  hastened  to  the  place ;  and 
the  conversation  insuing  aflforded  the  most  unequi- 
Thucyd.  1.  ^^^  proof  of  his  guilt.     The  ephors,  who,  with 
1.  c.  134.   some  chosen  attendants,  overheard  all,  proposed  to 
arrest  him  on  his  return  to  the  city ;  but  one  of 
them,  more  his  friend  than  the  rest,  giving  him 
some  intimation  of  his  danger,  he  fled  to  that 
i^c^isi^*  highly-venerated  sanctuary  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Lycargf. '  Chalcioeca.   Religion  forbidding  to  force  him  thence, 
i^^'     and  yet  his  execution  appearing  absolutely  indis- 
oi^7  a  P^^sable  for  the  security  of  the  commonwealth,  a 
fi.C.469!  wall  was  built  around  the  temple,  and  he  was  starved 
Ann.  Thu,  to  death ;  but  to  obviate  profonation,  when  it  was 
known  that  he  was  near  expiring^  he  was  brought 
without  the  sacred  place,  and  he  died  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  bore  him.     Superstition,  however,  be- 
ing even  thus  alarmed,  the  Delphian  oracle  was  con* 
suited ;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  supposed  meaning 
of  the  obscure  response,  the  body  was  buried  in 
front  of  the  temple^,  the  spot  remaining  marked 
by  a  monument  with  an  inscription  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides,  and  two  brazen  statues  were  dedicated 
to  the  goddess. 
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The  fitte  of  Pausanias  involved  with  it  that  of    tSBCT. 
Themistocles.     The  Spartan  administration  pre-  ^^!Z^ 
tended  that,  in  the  course  of  their  inquiry  into  the  Thucy^u 
conduct  of  the  former,  full  proof  was  discovered  of  Diodor.  \\ 
the  participation  of  Themistocles  in  the  concerted  c^'J^. 
treason  against  the  liberties  of  Greece ;  and  they  ^  Pint. 
insisted  that  he  ought  to  be  brought  to  trial,  not  Them. 
befiire  the  Athenian  assembly,  or  any  Athenian  ju- 
dicature,    but  before  the  Amphictyons  or   some 
other  court  of  deputies  from  all  the  states  com* 
poung  the  Greek  nation.     The  party  in  opposition  01. 78.  f . 
to  him,  which  now  ruled  at  Athens,  acceded  to  the  f  n^;.j^^J 
requisition ;  and,  under  the  joint  authority  of  the  Thucyd. 
governments  of  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  persons  ^ '  ' 
were  sent  with  orders  to  apprehend  him,  wherever 
he  could  be  found.      He  had  resided,  since  his 
banishment,  principally  at  Argos;    but  he  went 
occasionally  to  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  where 
he  had  cultivated  an  interest     Through  his  nume- 
rous friends  and  adherents,  he  received  information 
of  his  danger,  in  time  to  pass  to  the  iland  of  Corcyra ; 
whose  people,  in  gratitude  for  particular  good  offices 
done  to  their  commonwealth,  were  disposed  to  show 
him  kindness ;  but  as  they  could  not  undertake,  tho 
among  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  maritime 
states,  to  protect  him  in  defiance  of  tlie  united  force 
af  Lacedaemon  and  Athens,  he  proceeded  to  the 
coast  of  Acamania:   and,  at  a  loss  otherwise  to 
evade  his  pursuers,  he  resolved  to  apply  to  Adme- 
tus  king  of  the   Molossians:    trusting  apparently 
in  his  knowlege  of  the  magnanimity  of  that  prince, 
fi-om  whom,  otherwise,  he  had  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect offices  of  friendship,  having  formerly  been  his 
open  opponent  in  a  transaction  with  the  Athenian 
government 
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CRJiF.        The  anecdote  of  his  xeeqition,  leportsd  fay  the 
^'      audienti.c  pen  of  Thucydides,  afibida  a  curious 


specimen  of  the  relics  then  still  subsisting,  in  that 
remote  province,  of  the  antient  ho^MtaUty  cornieded 
with  religion,  which,  with  some  difference  of  cere* 
mony,  perhaps  in  diierent  places,  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  Homer  thronghout  Greece* 
It  happened  that^  when  Themistod^  arrived  at  the 
usnal  residence  of  Admetus,  that  prince  was  absent. 
1^0^37*'  ^^  applied  however  to  the  queen ;  and  having  the 
good  fortune  to  conciliate  her  favor,  she  fwnishad 
.  him  with  means  to  insure  protection  from  her  husr 
AciBtoph.  band.  Among  the  Greeks,  some  altar  was  the 
rJu29,  usual  resource  of  fugitives ;  if  they  could  readrone^ 
^°*^|J'^'  tibeir  persons  were  generally  secure  against  vio* 
lence.  But  the  queen  of  the  Molossians  delivered 
her  infant  son  to  Themistocles,  and  directed  him  to 
await  the  return  of  the  king,  sitting  by  the  hearth, 
with  the  child  in  his  arms.  No  manner  of  suppfi* 
cation  was  held  by  the  Molossians  so  sacred ;  so  to 
inforce  attention  as  a  religious  duty.  An  audience 
being  thus  insured,  Themistocles  won  Admetus  to 
receive  him,  not  only  into  protection,  but  into 
friendshfp.  The  Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian  mes* 
sengers  arriving  soon  after,  the  Molossian  prince, 
careful  not  to  give  unnecessary  offence,  urged  the 
custom  of  his  country,  sanctified  by  religion,  in 
excuse  for  a  decisive  refusal  of  permission  to  ap 
prehend,  within  his  dominion,  a  suppliant  who  had 
acquired  a  claim  upon  him  so  implicated  with  duty 
to  the  gods. 

Molossis  was  however  not  a  situation  for  The* 
mistocles  to  remain  in.  With  assistance  therefore 
from  his  protector,  making  the  difficult  journey 
across  the  mountains  of  Epirus  and  Macedonia,  he 
proceeded  to  the  seaport  of  Pydna,  and  imbarked. 
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in  disgoiKei  aboard  a  merehaat-ship  gdng  for  Asia,  sect* 
ia  tlie  passi^,  he  was  forced  by  stress  of  weather  „^^:^^ 
to  the  Hand  of  Naxos,  where  the  confederate  arma- 
Bient  under  Cimon  then  lay.  Chusing  among  the 
dangevB  befbre  hisny  he  made  hnnself  known  to  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  alarmed  him  with  tlie  conse^ 
quences  of  having  so  far  favored  the  escape  of  a 
proscribed  person,  allured  him  with  promises  of 
large  reward,  and^at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  put 
to  sea  again  without  permitting  any  of  his  people 
to  go  ashore.  Arriving  then  safe  at  Ephesus,  he 
proceeded  immediately  up  the  country,  under  pro* 
tection  of  a  Persian  to  whom  his  introduction  had 
beei»  prepared*  All  his  property  that  could  be  dis* 
covered  at  Athens,  when  the  order  was  issued  £(^ 
i^prehending  his  person,  had  been  confiscated) 
yet  his  faithful  friends  there  and  at  Argos  had  found 
means  to  preserve  eflfects  to  a  large  amount,  which 
they  remitted  to  him  as  soon  as  they  learned  that 
he  was  in  a  place  of  security.  The  sum  confiscated, 
as  Plutarch  informs  us,  was,  according  to  Theo* 
phrastus,  eighty  talents ;  Imt,  as  Theopompus 
reported,  a  hundred,  about  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  What  was  the  value  of  the  efiects 
preserved  by  his  friends  we  are  not  informed,  but 
before  entering  on  public  business  has  whole  pro« 
per^,  according  to  Plutarch,  had  not  amounted  to 
three  talents. 

Tho  we  are  not  assured  that  Themistocles  was 
intirely  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  Pausanias 
suffered ;  yet  that  the  prosecution  against  him  was 
principally  urged  by  party-spirit,  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent; and  it  as  therefore  no  wonder  if  it  was 
conducted  with  an  acrimony  regardless  of  justice, 
of  Iramanity,  and  even  of  policy.  Plutarch  reports,  nut  tK. 
on  the  authority  of  the  historian  Stesimbrotus,  that  Th^^*- 
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ciuF*  Epicratcs,  at  the  pro9ecuti<m  of  Cimon,  WM  con- 
*J:^  dcsmed  to  death  and  executed,  for  procuring  the 
escape  of  tlie  wife  and  children  of  Themistocles 
from  Athens,  and  conveying  them  in  safety  to  the 
re8i4ence  of  Admetus.  ^e  should  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  the  generally  amiable  character  which  Cimon 
bore,  that  this  was  not  strictly  true  in  the  unqualified 
manner  in  which  it  is  related  to  us ;  yet  the  report 
shows,  at  least,  what  was  thought  possible  of  the 
temper  of  party-spirit  in  Athens.  No  law  surely 
could  exist  at  AUiens  to  make  the  friendly  and 
humane  action  of  Epicrates  a  capital  crime.  His 
condemnation  could  proceed  only  from  a  decree  of 
the  people;  and  tho  Plutarch  expresses  himself 
dubious  of  the  authority  of  Stesimbrotus,  yet  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  because  he  thou^t 
the  Athenian  people  incapable  of  making  such 
a  decree. 

The  sole  hope  therefore  of  security,  remaining  to 
Themistocles,  against  the  most  cruel  persecution 
that  party-spirit  could  urge,  was  in  the  chance  of 
protection  from  the  great  enemy  of  his  country,  the 
king  of  Persia.  He  might  indeed  think  himself, 
beyond  all  others,  obnoxious  to  the  Persians,  as  a 
principal  cause  of  their  disgraces  and  losses  in  their 
attempts  against  Greece.  Yet,  as  it  had  long  been 
the  policy  of  the  Persian  court  to  protect  and  in- 
courage  Grecian  refugees,  he  might  hope  that  the 
acquisition  of  him  as  a  future  friend  would  be 
valued,  in  proportion  as  he  had  been  heretofore  a 
formidable  enemy.  The  state  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, scarcely  yet  restored  to  secure  internal  quie^ 
favored  his  views  ;  and  he  ventured  to  address  a 
letter  to  Artaxerxes,  then  lately  setded  on  the  throne. 
ThQcja.!.  Receiving  a  &vorable  answer,  he  applied  himself 
1.  c.  1   .  ^jiUggj^^y  tQ  acquire  the  Persian  language,  and  get 
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mformation  of  the  Persian  manners';  and,  not  till  he    sect; 
had  thus  employed  a  year,  he  went  to  Susa.    His  ^^^^^1^ 
reception  at  that  court  was  such  as  no  Gteek  had  01.  78. }. 
ever  before  experienced.    After  having  been  treated  ^^'  ^^* 
some  time  with  the  highest  distinction,  an  extensive 
command  in  Asia  Minor  was  conferred  upon  him, 
with  a  revenue  for  exceeding  Grecian  ideas  of  pri- 
vate wealth.     In- the  usual  style  of  oriental  magnifi-  Thacyd.!. 
cence,  three  the  most  llorishing  of  the  Grecian'  gj,!^\,ifi.* 
cities,  yet  remaining  under  the  Persian  dominion,  i*-  P«  ^^• 
were,  with  their  territories,  assigned  for  the  nomi- 
nal purpose  of  supplying  his  table  only :  Magnesia 
was  to  furnish  bread,  Mjrus  meat,  and  Lampsacus 
vmie.     According  to  Thucydides,  the  reduction 
of  Greece  under  the  Persian  empire  was  the  return, 
which  he  was  expected  to  make  to  the  king  for 
such  munificence. 

Plutarch  says  that  Themistocles  lived  long  in 
diis  splendid  banishpient;  but  his  account  is  not 
altogether  coherent ;  and  from  earlier  writers  it  rather 
appears  that  he  did  not  live  long :  from  all  accounts  Thucyd. 
it  is  evident  that  he  did  nothing  memorable ;  and  Dildor.r. 
probably  he  had  little  real   injoyment  in  all  the  n.c.67, 
advantages  of  high  fortune,  to  which  the  bounty  of    ' 
the  Persian  monarch  raised  him.     A  temper  warm 
like  his,  is  likely  to  have  been  violently  agitated  by 
thp  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
stood,  and  the  business  he  had  undertaken.     To 
raise  his  country  to  power  and  splendor  had  been 
the  object  that,  through  life,  his  mind  had  pursued 
with  singular  ardor.     He  had  succeeded,  and  his 
success  had  covered  him  with  no  common  glory. 
The  thought  of  being  ingaged,  now  in  advanced 
years,  in  the  purpose  of  bringing  destruction  on  that 
country,  of  ruining  his  own  great  work,  could  not 
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CHiA  but  imbitter  his  best  hopes ;  wh9e  8t  the  same  timo 
^'  every  fair  hope  was  highly  precarious;  the  enyy 
and  jealousy  of  his  new  frimds  were  little  less  to  be 
ap(»rehended  than  the  swords  oi  his  enemies ;  and 
(tefeaty  in  such  a  cause,  must  involve  him  in  tenfold 
misery  and  disgrace^  It  is  no  wonder  therefore 
reports  should  have  gained  that  he  procured  a  y€>- 
luntary  death  by  poison :  but,  tho  the  truth  was  not 
oenaifiJy  known,  Thucydides  seems  rather  to  have 
thought  that  his  end  was  natural.  A  magnificent 
monument  raised  to  his  memory,  in  the  agom  of 
Magnesia,  <m  the  Mssander,  where  had  been  his 
priitcipal  residence,  is  mentioned  by  Thuc3rdides,' 
and  remained  to  the  age  of  Plutarch ;  but  hb  bones, 
in  pursuance  of  his  dying  request,  were  canied  to 
Attica,  and  privately  buried  there.  This  circum- 
stance, to  which,  tho  it  seems  not  to  have  been 
fully  fljuthemiicated,  Thucydides  evidently  gave 
credit,  would  mark  strongly  the  regret  he  had 
in  undertaking  the  part  against  his  country,  to 
which  the  ruthless  violence  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents drove  him^^ 

Indeed  we  cannot  but  wish  that  the  blemishes  in 
character  and  conduct,  attributed  to  this  great  man, 
could,  with  due  regard  to  historical  authority,  be 
iBore  completely  done  away :  yet  it  may  be  owing 

.  ^^  Piotarch  omits,  in  bis  life  of  ThemiMoches,  to  isform  m 
at  what  time  the  death  of  that  extraordioarj  man  happened 
In  hifl  life  of  Cimoo,  he  says  that  Thetnistocles  died  about  the 
thne  of  the  expedition  into  Cyprus  under  Cimon,  and  but  little 
before  the  death  of  Cimon  himself.  Neither  Thucydides  nor 
Diodorus  gite  any  precise  information  upon  the  subject;  but 
it  is  rather  impMed  is  their  narrative,  and  seems  upon  mhny 
aecounts  more  iilceiy,  that  he  died  some  years  earlier. 

Dodvrell,  following  Pttitarch,  places  the  death  of  Themlsto* 
clea  in  the  same  year  with  that  of  Cimon,  B.  C.  449,  twenty 
after  his  hanisl^beBti  aod  sixteen  after  bis  joum^  to  Sosi. 
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to  him  to  make  largo  allowa&ce  for  cahimny^  ariaing  aaer. 
from  that  pany-spkit  from  which,  in  Greece,  be^  ^^^ 
yood  all  odier  couatries,  high  politicid  worth  was 
wont  to  su&r^^  In  abilities,  and  by  his  actioiis, 
Themistocles  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  Greece  or  the  ^vorld  ever  produced.  Not„  like 
Leonidas  and  Pausanias,  placed,  by  the  accideat  of 
birth)  at  the  bead  of  the  a&irs  of  Greece,  but  bom 
to  an  inferior  station  in  an  inferior  commcmwealth, 
he  first  raised  hims^  to  the  head  ef  that  com-* 
monwealth,  and  then  raised  his  little  common* 
wealth,  the  territory  of  a  single  city,  to  be  Ae 
leading  power  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  known 
wmld;  and,  even  when  afterward  banished  from 
that  oxnmonwealth  and  from  Greece,  and  reduced 
to  the  simple  importance  of  his  own  character^ 
he  remained  adll  the  most  important  political  cha- 
racter of  his.  time.  Whatever  relates  to  such  a 
man  is  interesting.  It  appears,8ays  Plutarch,  by  his 
statue  still  reokaining  at  Athens  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  Aristobule,  built  \mder  his  direction,  that  his 
perscm  and  countenance  announced  something  un* 
ccmimonly  great,  and  heroic.  For  the  character  of 
his  understanding,  we  may  best  take  it  from  Thu- 
cydides  ;  who,  by  his  own  abilities,  and  by  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  was  most  competent  to  form  a 
just  judgement  ^  In  the  mind  of  Themistocles,' 
says  that  historian,  ^  seems  to  have  been  displayed 

^^  Pkto  and  Xeoophoa,  whose  authority  if  weighty,  from 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  as  well  as  from  their  characters, 
and  whose  united  authority  is  the  greater  on  accouot  of  their 
dlffereno^  in  political  prisciples,  both  giye  very  honorable 
tesUmooy  to  Themistocles.  Plato  in  Theages,  p.  1S6.  t.  1. 
and  in  Menoo,  p.  93.  v.  2.  and  Xenophon  in  his  Memorials 
of  Soentes,  b.  ft.  c.  6.  s.  13.  Nor  is  the  eulogy  of. Aria* 
tophanei,  la  h&i  coa^dly  of  the  Knights,  v.  812  U  884,  of  no 
consideration. 
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CHAT.  '  the  Utmost  power  of  human  nature ;  for  the  evi- 
^'*      *  dent  superiority  of  his  capacity  to  that  of  all  otfier 


'men  was  truly  wonderful/  His  penetration  was 
^  such  that,  from  the  scantiest  information  and  widi 

*  the  most  instantaneous  deliberation,  he  formed  the 
^justest  judgement  of  the  past,  and  gained  the 
'clearest  insight  into  the  future.  He  had  a  dis- 
'cemment  that  could  develope  the  advantiigeous 
'  and  the  pernicious  in  measures  proposed,  however 

*  involved  in  perplexity  and  obscurity ;  and  he  had 
^  not  less  remarkably  the  faculty  of  explaining  things 

*  clearly  to  others,  than  of  judging  clearly  himself. 

*  Such,  in  short,  were  the  powers  of  his  genius  and 

*  the  readiness  of  his  judgement,  that  he  was  beyond 

*  all  men  capable  of  directing  all  things  upon  every 

*  occasion**.' 

He  died,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  progeny,  to  whom 
p&QMa.     a  large  share  of  the  bounty  of  the  Persian  monarch 
was  continued.    Nor  was  a  restoration  to  the  privi- 
leges of  their  own  country  denied  them,  when,  the 
interest  of  party  no  longer  urging  their  persecution, 
Pint  Tit.   the  merits  of  Themistocles  were  remembered  as  far 
FUit?Meii.  outweighing  his  failings.     Some  of  his  daughters 
p.  93.  t.  2.  wer&  married  to  Athenian  citizens ;  and  Cleophan- 
tus,  his  third  son,  is  mentioned  by  Plato  as  having 
resided  at  Athens,  but  remembered  for  no  higher 
<}ualification  than  that  of  a  most  extraordinary  horse- 
man, such' as  might  vie  with  those  who  in  our  days 
most  excel  in  public  exhibition.    We  do  not  indeed 

1*  From  Lyslas  we  have  a  corresponding  eology  of  him  in 
one  short  sentence— SrMtm/iv  fMv  9t^oKXi«,  htay^mwrw  ike^ 
Ntti  yvum  ttmi  tffotfBti,  (Or.  fun.  p.  194  vel  105.)  and  from 
Cicero,  in  a  still  shorter  phrase,  a  very  high  panegyric, 
Themiitocleoi,  quem  facile  6r»cl»  princlpem  ponkaoi.  M.  T. 
Cic  LncuUns,  s.  1. 
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ind  that  any  of  hia  posterity  were  eminent  as  po- 
litical characters  ;  but  the  estimation  in  which  his 
own  memoty  was  held,  contributed  to  their  benefit 
to  late  generations.  By  a  decree  of  the  people  of  pint  rit. 
Magnesia,  honors  were  granted  to  his  family,  which^''^^**^ 
were  still  injoyed  by  Themistocles,  an  Athenian, 
(he  friend  of  Plutarch,  above  six  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  his  great  ancestor. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Afiairs  of  Greece,  from  the  Establishment  of  its 
Security  against  Persia,  to  the  Truce  for 
Thirty  Years  between  Athens  and  LACEDifiUov. 


SECTION  I. 

Aihent  4lu  Seat  of  Seimu  avid  Arit,  Extennon  of  the  Power  of  Athem : 
JedUnujf  of  Laeedmrnmh.  Earthquake  ai  Laeedamon :  Revolt  of  the 
Helote :  AeeUianee  eent  from  Athene  to  Laeeditmon  .•  jReniinctahM 
of  the  iMcedmnonian  Confederacy  fry  the  Atheniant*  War  of  At- 
goe  and  MjfeewB. 

^xiu'  Atheks,  become,  within  a  very  few  years,  from 
>^'>^^^  the  capittd  of  a  small  province,  in  fact,  tho  not  yet 
in  avowed  pretension,  the  head  of  an  empire,  ex- 
hibited a  new  and  singular  phenomenon  in  politics, 
a  soverein  people  ;  a  people,  not,  as  in  many  other 
Grecian  democracies,  soverein  meerly  of  that  state 
which  themselves  composed,  but  supreme  over 
other  people  in  subordinate  republics,  acknowleging 
a  degree  of  subjection,  yet  claiming  to  be  free^. 

1  Throagh  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  things, 
words  are  not  always  to  be  fonnd  in  any  modem  language  to 
express  with  precision  antient  ideas.  Perhaps  the  word  vatmlj 
most  nearly  of  any  in  onr  langnagc,  expresses  what  the  Greeia 
understood  by  their  word  ^Tr^oof.  Yet  feudal  vassalage,  tho 
similar  in  many  circumstances,  differed  so  totallv  in  the  origi- 
nal idea,  from  the  kind  of  subjection  by  which  the  inferior 
Grecian  commonwealths  were  bound  to  the  more  powerfri, 
that  the  use  of  the  term  in  Grecian  history,  however  a  term  is 
wanting,  would  not  be  warrantable.  We  may  observe  similar 
difficulty  about  many  other  terms.    Ai/m^v  signified  a  port  or 
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Under  this  extraordinary-  political  constitution,  phi* 
losophy  and  the  arts  were  beginning  to  make  Athens 
thdr  jajncipal  resort  Migrating  from  Egypt  and 
the  east,  they  had  long  been  fostered  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Asia.  In  Greece  itself  they  had  owed 
some  temporary  incouragement  principally  to  the 
tyrants ;  the  Peisistratids  at  Athens,  and  Periander 
at  Ccninth.  But  their  eftbrts  were  desultory  and 
comparatively  feeble,  till  the  communication  with 
the  Asian  Greeks,  checked  and  interrupted  by  their 
subjection  to  Persia,  was  restored,  and  Athens,  the 
head  of  the  glorious  confederacy  by  whose  arms  the 
deliverance  had  been  effected,  i^egan  to  draw  every- 
thing toward  itself  as  a  common  center,  the  capiW 
of  an  empire.  Ah^eady  sdence  and  fine  tasle  were 
so  &r  perfected,  that  iEschylus  had  exhibited  tra- 
gedy in  its  utmost  dignity,  and  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  were  giving  it  the  highest  pdish,  when 
Gimon  returned  in  triumph  to  bis  coubtry.  To* 
getfav  with  tn^diies,  such  as  Greece  had  never  won 
befove  m  so  distant  a  field,  he  brought  wealth  to  a 
hfl^  amount,  the  fruit  of  his  victories ;  part  o^ 
vbioh  uuiched  the  public  treasury,  part  rewarded 
the  incUviduals  who  had  fought  under  him,  and  a 
large  proprntion,  which  he  had  had  the  virtue  and 
thie  good  fortune  to  acquire  without  incurring  any 
<;hai]ge  of  rapaciousness,  became  an  addition  to  the 
lai^  property  inherited  firom  his  ancestors. 

barbor  for  shipping;  but  tbe  antients  often  called  by  that  name 
wbat  our  seamen  wonld  not  allow  to  be  a  port  or  harbor.  We 
we  oftea  «t  a  loai  to  render  tbe  verb  tiXtfu  otherwise  than  by 
oar  verb  io  taH,  tho  thej  are  far  from  being  of  the  saoM  pre* 
else  import  The  use  of  oars,  so  preyalent  in  Grecian  navlga* 
tion^  ii  so  little  known  In  our  seas,  that  to  ictil  is  our  only  general 
team  for  going  bv  se^  aad  sailor  is  another  word  for  seamssk 
Thus  also  for  Atwyu  and  ij;o^Uu^  we  must  risk  tbe  sea-phrase 
1o  gti  ymder  way,  or  content  ourselves  with  the  inaccurate  ex- 
ysnsioe  la  tfal  saiL 
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CHAP-       It  ivas  the  peculiar  felictty  of  Athens  in  Aw 
^^[^  period,  tiiat,  of  Ae  constellation  of  great  men  which 
arose  Aere,  each  was  singularly  fitted  for  Ac  situa- 
tion in  which  the  circumstances  of  Ae  time  required 
him  to  act ;  and  none  filled  his  place  more  adfvan- 
tageously  Aan  Cimon.    But  the  fate  of  all  those 
great  men,  and  Ae  resources  employed,  mostly  in 
vain,  to  avert  it,  sufficiendy  mark,  in  Ais  splendid 
era,  a  defective  constitution,  and  law  anid  justice  ill 
assured.    Aristeides,  we  are  told,  Ao  it  is  not  un- 
disputed, had  founded  his  security  upon  extreme 
poverty :  Cimon  endevored  to  establish  himself  by 
a  splendid,  and  almost  unbounded,  yet  politic  libe- 
Arbtoph.   mlity.    To  ward  against  envy,  and  to  secure  his 
^un.     P^u^  wiA  that  tremendous  tyrant,  as  the  comic 
Thco]^.  poet  not  inaptly  calls  them,  Ae  soverein  people,  he 
h^is.  c.  8*.  made  a  parade  of  throwing  down  Ae  fences  of  his 
Com^ep.  gpy^^s    3j^    orchards   in   the  neighborhood  of 
nut.  iHt.   Athens,  and  permitted  all  to  partake  of  their  pro- 
riut!  Tit.   duce  ;  a  table  was  daily  spred  at  his  house  for  Ae 
poorer  citizens,  but  more  pardcuiariy  for  Aose  of 
his  own  ward,  whom  he  invited  from  Ae  agora,  Ae 
courts  of  justice,  or  Ae  g^ieral  assembly ;  a  bounty 
which  boA  inabled  and  disposed  Aem  to  give  Aeir 
time  at  his  call  whenever  his  interest  required  theR* 
support    In  going  about  Ae  city  he  was  commonly 
attended  by  a  large  retinue,  handsomely  doAed; 
and  if  he  met  an  elderly  citizen  ill  clad,  he  directed 
one  of  his  attendants  to  change  cloaks  wiA  him. 
To  the  indigent  of  higher  rank  he  was  equally  atten* 
tive,  lending  or  giving  money,  as  he  found  Aar 
circmnstances  required,  and  always  managing  his 
bounty  with  Ae  utmost  care  Aat  Ae  object  of  it 
should  not  be  put  to  shame.    His  conduct,  in  short, 
was  a  continual  preparation  for  an  election ;  not,  as 
in  England,  to  decide  whe  Aer  Ae  candidate  should 


Peric. 
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or  diouTd  not  be  a  member  of  die  legislature ;  but  accr. 
whedier  he  should  be  head  of  die  oommoaweahh  or  '* 
an  exile.  In  his  youth,  Cimon  had  afiected  a  rou^- 
nesa  off  oianners,  and  a  contempt  for  the  elegancies 
generally  reckoned  becoming  his  rank^  and  which 
his  ibrtime  inabled  him  to  command.  In  his  riper 
yeam,  he  discovered  that  virtue  and  grossness  have 
Ho  natural  connection :  he  became  himself  a  model 
of  pditeness,  patronized  every  liberal  art,  and  stu- 
died to  procure  elegant  as  well  as  useful  indul- 
gences for  the  people.  By  him  were  raised  the  first 
of  those  edifices,  which,  for  want  of  a  more  proper 
name,  we  call  porticoes,  under  whose  magnificent 
shdter  it  became  the  delight  of  the  Athenians  to 
assemble,  and  pass  their  leisure  in  promiscuous 
conversation.  The  widely  celebrated  groves  of 
Academia  acknowleged  him  as  the  founder  of  their 
fame.  In  the  wood,  before  rude  and  without  water, 
he  fcMmed  commodious  and  elegant  walks,  and 
adorned  them  with  running  fountains.  Nor  was  the 
planting  of  the  agora,  or  great  market-place  of 
Athens,  with  that  beautiful  tree  the  oriental  plane, 
forgotten  as  a  benefit  firom  Cimon ;  while,  ages  after 
him,  hb  trees  florished,  affording  an  agreeable  and 
salutary  shade  to  those  who  exposed  their  wares 
there,  and  to  those  who  came  to  purchase  them. 
Much,  if  not  the  whole  of  these  things,  we  are  given 
fo  understand,  was  done  at  his  private  expence; 
huA  our  information  upon  the  subject  is  inaccurate. 
Those  stores,  with  which  his  victories  had  inriched 
the  treasury,  probably  furnished  the  sums  employed 
upon  some  of  the  public  works  executed  under  his 
diction,  particulariy  the  completion  of  the  for- 
tification of  the  citadel,  whose  principal  defence 
hitherto,  on  the  southern  side,  had  been  the  pre* 
c^totts  fonn  of  the  rock. 


GHAP.      While,  with  this  splendid  and  pri&celjr  lifaenlity, 

^^^,  Cimon  endev<N?ed  to  coafinn  his  own  inteiest,  he 

was  attentive  to  promote  tha  general  welfare^  and  to 

render  permanent  the  superiority  of  Atltms  among 

'     the  Grecian  republics.    The  citizens  of  the  allied 

ThtK^d.    states  grew  daily  more  impatient  of  the  reqnisitiofis 

Fiut.'Tit    regularly  made  to  take  their  turn  of  serriceon  Ai^ 

^'        board,  and  longed  for  uninfeerrupited  injt^nient  of 


thek  homeS)  in  that  seeuri^  against  forein 
which  their  passed  labors  had,  they  thought, 
wfficiendy  establi^ed.  But,  that  die  common 
interest  still  required  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet,  was 
a  propositioin  that  could  not  be  denied,  while  the 
Persian  empire  existed,  or  while  the  Gvecian  seas 
offered  temptation  for  piracy.  Cimon  tberefoi^ 
proposed  that  any  commonwealth  of  the  confede- 
racy might  compound  for  the  personal  service  of  its 
(;itizens,  by  furnishing  ships,  and  paying  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  common  treasury ;  ai^  the  Athenians 
would  then  undertake  the  manning  of  the  fleet. 
The  proposal  was  in  the  moment  popidar ;  moat  <rf 
the  allies  acceded  to  it,  unaware  or  heedless  of  the 
consequences ;  for  while  they  were  thus  d^Mrivtng 
themselves  of  all  maritime  force  to  make  that  of 
Athens  irresistible,  they  gave  that  ambitious  repub* 
lie  claims  upon  them,  uncertain  in  their  nature,  and 
which,  as  thqy  might  be  made,  could  now  also  be 
inforced,  at  its  pleasure. 

Having  thus  at  the  same  time  strengthened  them- 
selves and  reduced  to  impotence  many  of  the  allied 
states,  the  Athenian  government  became  less  scru* 
pulous  of  using  force  against  any  of  the  rest  who 
should  dispute  their  sov^:^in  authority'.  The  re- 
duction of  Eion,  by  the  confederate  arms  under 
Cimon,  had  led  to  more  information  of  the  value  of 
the  adjacent  country ;  where  some  nuties  of  fpki 
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and   silver,  and  a  hicFBtive  commerce  with  the   sect. 
aurroimding  Thiucian  hords,  excited  their  avidity,  s,^^^^^ 
But  the  peoirfe  of  the  neighbcHrtng  iland  of  Thasus,  {^l'^^^ 
vefy  anticBtly  possessed  of  that  eonmierce,  and  of  Th'uc'yd.u 
the  more  aceeasiUe  mines,  insisted  that  these,  when  Di^or^^f. 
recovered  fiom  the  common  enemy  by  the  arms  of  ^  ^'^^' 
tiiat  confederacy  of  whidi  they  were  members,  &  piat.^' 
sfaoold  revert  intire  to  them.      The  Athenians,  ""**•  ^^• 
aaanthig  the  right  of  conquest,  on  the  contrary, 
daimed  llie  principal  share  as  their  own.     Tlie 
Thaaans,    irritated,    renounced   the    confederacy. 
Cimon  was  commanded  to  lead  the  confederate  B.C.  465. 
armament  against  them.    Ventiuing  an  action  at  01*  '^^'  i- 
sea,  Aey  were  defeated ;  and  Cimon,  debarking  his    ^' 
forces  on  the  iland,  became  quickly  master  of  every- 
thing but  the  principal  town,  to  which  he  laid  siege. 
The  Athenians  then  hastened  to  appropriate  that 
inviting  territory  on  the  continent,  which  was  their 
principal  object,  by  sending  thither  a  colony  of  no 
leas  than  ten  thousand  men,  partly  Athenian  citi- 
zens, partly  fix>m  the  allied  commonwealths. 

The  Thttsians  had  not  originally  trusted  in  their  Thucyd.i. 
own  strength  alone  for  the  hope  of  final  success. 
Early  in  the  dispute  they  had  sent  ministers  to 
LacedflBmon,  to  soUcit  protection  against  the  op- 
pression of  Athens.  The  pretence  was  certainly 
fistvorable,  and  the  Lacedaemonian  govonment,  no 
longer  pressed  by  domestic  troubles,  determined  to 
use  the  opportunity  for  interfering  to  check  the 
growing  power  of  the  rival  commonwealth,  so  long 
an  object  of  jealousy,  and  now  become  truly  formi- 
dabfe.  Without  a  fleet  capable  of  contending  with 
the  Athenian,  they  could  not  send  succor  immedi- 
ately  to  Thasus :  but  they  were  taking  measures 
secretly  f6r  a  diversion  in  its  favor,  by  invading 
Attka,  when  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  calamity. 
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CHAP,  an  earthquake  which  oy^tbrew  the  city  of  Spartsi, 
.^J!^  and,  in  its  immediate  consequences,    threataied 
B.C. 466.  destruction  to  the  commonwealth,  compelled  them 
Ami.^iTii*  to  confine  all  their  attention  at  home.    Nevertheless 
the  siege,  tho  carried  on  with  grc^at  vigor,  and  with 
all  the  skill  of  the  age,  under  the  directicxi  of  Cimon, 
was,  during  three  years,  obstinately  resisted.    Even 
then  the  Thasians  obtained  terms,  severe  indeed, 
01^79^**  but  by  which  they  obviated  the  miseries,  death  often 
'  ^*  for  themselves  and  slavery  for  their  families,  to 
which  Grecian  people,  less  able  to  defend  them*- 
selves,  were  frequently  reduced  by  Grecian  arms. 
Their  fortifications  however  were  destroyed ;  their 
ships  of  ^var  were  surrendered ;  they  paki  immedi- 
ately a  sum  of  money ;  they  bound  themselves  to 
an   annual   tribute;   and   they   yielded   all   daim 
upon  the  opposite  continent,  and  the  valuable  mines 
there. 

The  sovereinty  of  the  Athenian  people  over  the 
allied  republics  would  thus  gain  some  present  con- 
firmation, but,  in  die  principal  object,  their  a]id>ition 
and  avarice  were,  apparently  through  over-greedi- 
ness, disappointed.  The  town  of  Eion  stood  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Str3nnon.  For  the  new  setde- 
ment  a  place  called  the  Nine-ways,  a  few  nules  up 
the  river,  was  chosen ;  commodious  for  die  douUe 
purpose  of  communicating  with  the  sea,  and  com- 
manding the  neighboring  country.  But  the  Edonian 
Thracians,  in  whose  territory  it  was,  resenting  the 
incroachment,  infested  the  setders  with  irregular 
but  continual  hostilities.  To  put  an  end  to  so 
troublesome  a  war,  the  whole  force  of  die  colony 
marched  against  them.  As  the  Greeks  advanced, 
the  Edonians  retreated ;  avoiding  a  general  acticM), 
while  they  sent  to  all  the  neighboring  Thracian 
tribes  fcH*  assistance^  as  in  a  common  cause.    When 
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diey  were  at  length  assembfed  in  sufficient  numbers,    bect. 
having  ingaged  the  Greeks  far  within  a  wild  and  ,„^-v^ 
cKficttlt  country,  they  attacked,  overpowered,  and 
cut  in  pieces   Aeir   army,   and   annihilated   the 
cokmy. 

Cimon,  on  his  rettnn  to  Athens,  did  not  meet  the  c<ini.Nep. 
aecJamations  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  fj^rcL. 
Faction  had  been  busy  in  his  absence.  Apparently  B.C.46S. 
the  M  t)f  the  colony  of  die  Nme-ways  furnished  ^*-''®l* 
both  instigation  and  opportuniQr,  perhaps  assisted 
by  circumstances  of  which  no  information  remains. 
A  prosecution  was  instituted  s^nst  him,  on  the  pre* 
tence,  according  to  the  biographers^  that  he  ought  to 
have  extended  the  Athenian  dominion  by  conquest 
in  Macedonia,  and  that  bribes  from  Alexander,  king 
of  that  country,  had  stopped  his  exertions.  The 
covetous  ambition,  indeed,  of  the  Athenian  people, 
inflamed  by  interested  demagogues,  was  growing 
boundless.  Cimon,  indignant  at  the  ungrateful 
return  Scar  a  life  divided  between  performing  the 
most  important  services  to  his  country,  and  studying 
how  most  to  gratify  the  people,  would  enter  litde 
bto  particulars  in  refuting  a  charge,  one  part  of 
which  he  considered  as  attributing  to  him  no  crime, 
the  other  as  incapable  of  credit,  and  therefore  be- 
neath his  regard.  He  told  the  assembled  people, 
^  that  they  mistook  both  him  and  the  country  which 

*  it  was  said  he  ought  to  have  conquered.     Other 

*  generals  had  cultivated  an  interest  with  the  lonians 

*  and  the  Thessalians,  whose  riches  might  make  an 

*  interference  in  their  concerns  profitable.    For  him- 
'  self,  he  had  never  sought  any  connection  with  those 

*  pec^le ;  but  he  confessed  he  esteemed  the  Mace- 
^donians^  who  were  virtuous  and  brave,  but  not 

'  I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  these  dates  aasigDed  bj 
Dodwell,  bat  cannot  undertake  to  correct  them. 
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CHIP.  *  nch ;  nor  iK>tdd  he'  ever  preScr  rkhss  tQ.  those 

^^^^Jl^  ^  qualities,  the  he  had  his  ftatia&cticm  in  hanng 

^  iflriched  his  country  yndk  the  spoils  of  its  ene- 

^mies.'    The  populari^of  CinKMi  was  yet  gimt; 

his  principal  opponents  apparently  found   it  not 

a  time  for  pushing  matters  to   extremity  against 

him,  and  such  a  defence  sufficed  to  procure  an 

honorable  acqmttal. 

Thncjd.!.      Meanwhile  Lacedaemon  had  been  in  the  utmost 

Diod.1.11.  confusion  and  on  the  brink  of  ruin*    The  euA- 

piatVit'   4^^^  came  suddenly  at  midday,  with  a  violence 

Cim.        before  unheard  of.    The  ]80uths  of  the  principal 

fttoilies,  assembled  in  the  gymnasium  at  the  ap« 

pointed  hour  for  exercise,  weri  in  g^at  nnmhfw 

crushed  by  its  fall :  many  of  both  sexes  and  of  sdl 

ages  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  other  buiUings  i 

the  shocks  were  repeated;  the  earth  opened  in 

several  places ;  vast  fragments  from  the  sununits  of 

Taygetus  were  tumbled  down  its  sides :  in  the  end, 

only  five  houses  remained  standmg  in  ^arta,  and 

it  was  computed  that  twenty  thousand  lives  were 

lost. 

The  first  strokes  of  this  awful  calamity  filled  all 
ranks  with  the  same  apprehensions*  Bi^  in  die 
continuance  of  it,  that  wretched  multitude,  excluded 
^rom  all  participation  in  the  prospmity  of  thcar 
country,  began  to  found  hope  cm  its  disiress:  a 
proposal,  obscurely  made,  was  rapidly  communi- 
oated,  and  the  Helots  assembled  from  various  puts 
with  one  purpose,  of  putting  their  severe  masters  to 
death,  and  making  the  country  thdlr  own.  The 
ready  foresight  and  jHiident  exertion  of  Archidamus, 
who  had  succeeded  his  grandfiuher  Leotychidas  in 
die  throne  of  the  house  of  Procies,  preserved  Laoe- 
daemon.  In  the  confusion  of  the  first  alarm,  while 
some  were  endevoring  to  save  their  most  valuable 
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efects  from  ifae  ruins  of  die  city,  others  fljiag  vsri«  sbct. 
oos  ways  for  personal  safety,  Archidamos,  collecting  ^^;.^ 
what  he  could  of  his  friends  and  attendants  about 
Um^  caused  trumpets  tt>  soiiind  to  arms,  as  if  an 
enemy  were  at  hand.  The  Lacedasmonians,  uni* 
vertelly  trained  to  die  strictest  military  discipline, 
obeyed  the  signal ;  arms  were  the  only  necessaries 
sought ;  and  civil  rule,  dissipated  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  calamity,  was,  for  the  existing  circum- 
stances,  most  advantageously  supplied  by  military 
order.  The  Helots,  awed  by  the  very  unexpected 
flippeanmce  of  a  regular  army  instead  of  a  confused 
and  flying  multitude,  desisted  from  their  meditated 
attempt ;  but,  quitting  the  city,  spred  themselves 
over  the  country,  and  excited  thjeir  fellows  univer* 
sally  to  rebellion. 

The'  greater  part  of  those  miseraUe  men,  whom  Thucjd. 
die  Lacedemonians  held  in  so  cniel  a  bondage,  ^-^*^*^^^* 
were  descendants  of  the  Messenians,  men  of  the 
flame  blood  with  themselves,  Greeks  and  Dorians. 
MenKMy  of  the  wars  of  their  ancestors,  of  their 
hero  Aristomenes,  and  c^  the  defence  of  Ithome, 
was  not  obsolete  among  them.  Ithome  accordingly 
they  seised  and  made  their  principal  post ;  and 
they  so  outnumbered  die  Lacedemonians,  that^  dio 
deficiendy  armed,  yet,  being  not  without  discipline 
acquired  in  attendance  upon  their  masters  in  war, 
they  were  capable  of  being  formidable  even  in  the 
Seld.  Nor  was  it  thus  only  that  die  rebellion  was 
distressing.  The  Lacedannonians,  singularly  ready 
and  able  in  the  use  of  arms,  were  singularly  help- 
less in  almost  every  other  business.  Deprived  of 
their  slaves,  they  were  nearly  deprived  of  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  agriculture  stopped,  and  mechanic 
arts  ceased.  Application  was  therefore  made  to 
die  neighboring  allies  for  succour.    The  zealous 
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CUkf.  friendship  of  the  i£ginetaos,  upon  the  occaaoii^ 
^^JJJ][;^  we  find  afterward  acknowleged  by   the  Liaced^^ 
Thucyd.    mouian  government,  and  troops  came  from  as  bx 
1. «.  C.J7.  ^  pia^j^    Thus  reinforced,  the  spirited  and  weU 
Li.cioi.  directed  exertions  of  Archidamus  quickly  so  far 
u^''64.  reduced  the  rebellion,  that  the  insurgents  remain- 
ing in  arms  were  blockaded  in  Ithome.    But  the 
extraordinary  natural  strength  of  that  place,  the 
.  desperate  obstinacy  of  the  defenders,  and  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  assailants  in  the  science  of  attack, 
Thucjd.    giving  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  business  might 
DiocLuL^  not  be  soon  accomplished,  the  Lacedasmonians  sent 
•up.  Pittt  to  desire  assistance  from  the  Athenians,  who  were 
esteemed,  beyond  the  other  Greeks,  experienced 
and  skilful  in  the  war  of  sieges. 

This  measure  seems  to  have  been,  on  many 
accounts,  imprudent  There  was  found  at  Athens 
a  strong  disposition  to  refuse  the  aid.  But  Cimon, 
who,  with  a  universal  liberality,  always  professed 
particular  esteem  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  prevailed 
upon  his  fellowcountrymen  to  take  the  generous 
B.C. 461.  part;  and  a  considerable. body  of  forces  marched 
Ol.  79. }.  under  his  command  into  Peloponnesus.  Oa  their 
*  arrival  at  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  an  assault 
upon  the  place  was  attempted,  but  with  so  little 
success,  that  recourse  was  again  had  to  the  old 
method  of  blockade*  It  was  in  the  leisure  of  that 
inactive  and  tedious  mode  of  attack  that  princi* 
pally  arose  those  heartburnings  which  first  occa* 
sioned  an  avowed  national  aversion  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  and  led,  not  indeed 
immediately,  but  in  a  direct  line,  to  the  fatal  Pelo* 
ponnesian  war.  All  the  prudence  and  all  the 
authority  of  Cimon  could  not  prevent  the  vivacious 
spirit  of  the  Athenians  fi*om  exulting,  perhaps  rather 
insultingly,  in  the  new  preeminence  of  their  coun- 
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try :  wherever  danger  called,  they  would  be  osten-    sect. 

tatknislj  forward  lo  meet  it ;    and  a  superiority       *' 

assumed,,  without  a  direct  pretension  to  it,  was  con- 

tinually  appearing.    The  Spartan  pride  was  offend^ 

ed  bjr  their  arrogance  ;   the  Spartan  gravity  was 

disturbed  by  their  lively  forwardness :  it  began  to 

be  considered  that,  tho  Greeks,  they  were  lonians, 

whom  the  Peloponhesians  considered  as  an  alien 

race ;  and  it  occurred  that  if,  in  the  continuance  of 

the  siege,  any  disgust  should  arise,  there  was  no 

security  that  they  might  not  renounce  their  present 

ingagements,  and  even  connect  themselves  with  the 

Helots ;    who,  as  Greeks,  had,  not  less  than  the 

Lacedaemonians,  a  claim  to  friendship  and  protec- 

tion  from  every  other  Grecian  people.     Mistrust 

thus  arose  on  one  side ;  disgust  became  quickly 

manifest  on  both  :  and  the  Lacedaemonians  shortly 

resolved   to   dismiss    the  Athenian  forces.     This 

however  they  endevored  to  do,  as  far  di  might 

be,  without  offence,  by  declaring  that  an  *  assault 

'having  been  found  ineffectual,  the  assistance  of  the 

*  Athenians  was  superfluous  for  the  blockade,  and 
*the  Lacedemonians  would  not  give  their  allies 

*  unnecessary  trouble.'  All  the  other  allies  were 
however  retained,  and  the  Athenians  alone  retmned 
home ;  so  exasperated  by  this  invidious  distinction, 
that,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens,  the  party  adverse  to 
Cimon,  proposing  a  decree  for  renouncing  the  con- 
federacy with  Lacedaemon,  it  was  carried.  An 
alliance  wath  Argos,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Sparta, 
immediately  followed ;  and  soon  after  the  Thessa- 
lians  acceded  to  the  new  confederacy. 

While  Lacedaemon  was  ingaged  with  this  danger* 
ous  insurrection,  a  petty  war  took  place  in  Pelopon* 
nesus,  which  affi>rds  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
among  the  many  strong  instances  on  record,  of  the 
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CRIP,  miaciies  to  which  the  greater  part  of  Gteeoe  was 
.^^i^  perpetually  liable  from  the  defects  of  its  polidcal 
system.    Argos,  the  capital  of  Argolis,  va)d  indeed 
of  Peloponnesus,,  under  the  early  kings  of  the 
Danajd  moe  or  perhaps  before  diem,  km  its  pre- 
i  eminence,  as  we  have  already  seen,  dwing  lite 

reigns  of  the  Perseid  and  Pek>pid  princes,  under 
whom  MjFcenae  became  the  first  city  of  Greece* 
On  the  return  of  the  Heracleids,  Temenus  fixed 
his  residence  at  Argos,  which  thus  regained  its 
superiority.  But,  as  the  oj^ressions,  arising  from 
a  defective  political  system,  occasioned  very  gene- 
rally through  Greece  the  desire,  so  the  troubles  of 
the  Ai^an  government  gave  the  means,  tor  tJ^e 
inferior  towns  to  become  independent  republics* 
Like  the  rest  or  perhaps  more  than  the  rest,  g^ie- 
rally  oppressive,  it  was  certainly  often  ill-conducted 
and  weak ;  and  Lacedasmon,  its  perpetual  enemy^ 
fomenteii  ^e  rebellious  disposition  of  its  depen- 
dencies. During  the  antient  wars  of  Sparta  and 
Messenia,  the  Argians  had  expelled  the  peqple  of 
their  towns  of  Asinaea  andNauplia,  and  forced  them 
to  seek  forein  setdements ;  a  resource  sufficiently 
marking  a  government  both  weak  and  oppressive. 
Mycen®  was  now  a  much  smaller  town  than  Argos; 
but  its  people,  incouraged  by  Lacedannon,  formed 
lofty  pretensions.  The  far-famed  temple  of  Juno» 
the  tutelar  deity  of  the  countsy,  situated  about  five 
Diodor.  T^^^^  ^^^  Argos,  and  little  more  than  one  from 
1.11.  c«  65.  Mycenas,  was  considered  by  the  Argians  as  theirs ; 
1.8.  p.  377.  and,  from  the  time,  it  was  supposed,  of  the  Hera- 
h*2!^"*i6.  cl^ids,  the  priestess  had  been  appointed  and  the 
&1.7.C.S6.  sacred  ceremonies  administered  under  the  protec- 

ttl  8  C.3S 

*  don  of  their  government  Nevertheless  ^e  Myce^ 
n«ns  now  claimed  the  right  to  this  superintend* 
ency.    The  games  of  Nemea,  from  their  institutinnp 
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or,  89  it  was  called,  their  restoration,  had  been  undor 
the  dinectioa  of  the  Argians ;  but  the  Mycena»tt 
govemmeat  daisied  also  the  prior  right  to  preside 
there.  These  howeYer  were  but  branches  of  a 
much  nore  hnportant  daim ;  .&r  thej  wanted  only 
power,,  or  anfficient  assistance  iixHn  l^parta,  to  assert 
a  right  of  aovereinty  over  Argos  itseif  and  all  Ai^o^ 
lis;  and  they  were  continually  ui^g  another  pre*- 
tension,  not  the  less  mvidions  to  Argos  because 
better  founded,  to  nerit  with  all  the  Greek  nation 
for  having  joined  the  confederacy  against  Persia^ 
while  the  Argiaas  aUied  Aemselves  with  the  com* 
man  enemy  of  Greece.  The  favorable  opportuni^ 
afinded  by  the  Helot  rebellion  was  eagerly  seized 
by  die  Argians,  for  ridding  themselves  of  such 
trooUesome  and  dangerous  neighbors,  whom  they 
considered  as  rebellious  subjects.  With  their  whole  b.  C.  464!. 
fix^e  laying  siege  to  Mycense,  they  took  it,  reduced  ^^-  H- 1- 
the  surviving  people  to  slavery,  and  dedicating  a 
tendi  of  the  qx>il  to  the  gods,  totally  destroyed  the 
tewn^  which  was  never  rebuilt 
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Change  of  Mministralion  at  AiherUy  and  Baniihtnent  of  Cimon.  Re' 
nuneiaiion  of  the  PtloporvMtian  Confederacy  by  Megarc .  rnd  ^eeeition 
!•  the  AiKenian,  DifieuUiet  of  the  neto  Jtthenian  Mminuiralion  : 
EfhiaUM  ;  PericJM  ;  DepreoHcn  of  the  Court  ofAreufpagtu  :  Es^oiu 
tion  to  Egypt,  War  in  Greece  ;  Siege  of,Slgina  ;  Relief  of  Megara 
hy  Myrmudtt. 

At  Athens,' after  the  banishment  of  Themistocles,    8£CT. 
Cimon  remained  long,  in  possession  of  a  popularity  v^^^v^ 
which  nothing  could  resist^    and  his  abilities,  hk 
and  his  moderation^  his  connection  with 
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CHAP,    the  aristoctatical  interest  and  his  favor  with  the  pea- 
^'^      pie^  seemed  altogether  likely  to  insure,  if  anjthing" 


could  insure,  permanency  and  quiet  to  his  adminis^ 
tration.    But  in  Athens,  as  in  every  free  govern- 
ment, there  would  always  be  a  party  adverse  to  the 
party  in  the  direction  of  public  aflhirs ;  matters  had 
been  for  some  time  ripening  for  a  change ;  and  tho 
renunciation  of  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance  was  the 
trmmph  of  the  opposition.  The  epithet  Philolacones, 
friends  to  Lacedaemon,  was  circulated  as  the  oppro^ 
brium  of  the  existing  administration.    Cimon  had 
always  professed  himself  friendly  to  the  Lacedfiemo* 
nians,  and  an  admirer  of  their  institutions.      His 
partiality  had  gone  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to  name 
his  eldest  son  Lacedaemonius ;  and  the  more  com-* 
Flat  Tit    pletely  to  prove  that  he  did  not  esteem  the  Adie* 
^""'        nian  character  a  model  of  perfection  (apparently  by- 
way of  admonition,  both  to  his  family  and  to  his^ 
country)  he  named  his  two  other  sons  Thessalus  and 
Plat.         Eleius.     All  these  circumstances  were  now  turned 
6i«?t.^i.    ^^  ^^^  disadvantage,  with  all  the  acrimony  of  party- 
Piut.  A     spirit ;  a  favorable  moment  was  seized,  while  the 
▼it  Cimr*  popular  mind  was  heated ;  the  ostracism  was  pro- 
posed and  carried ;  and  by  his  banishment  the  party 
in  opposition  to  him  became  fully  possessed  of  the 
government. 

In  the  divided  state  of  Greece,  meanwhUe,  circum- 
stances were  arising  still  to  promote  the  power  of 
the  Athenian  commonwealth.  An  antient  dispute 
TTiucyd.^  between  Megara  and  Corinth,  about  the  limits  of 
their  respective  territories,  led  to  hostilities,  in  which 
the  Megarians  were  pressed  by  the  superior  strength 
of  their  enemy.  Megara  was  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
confederacy,  but  so  also  was  Corinth,  and  the  lead- 
ing Megarians  could  obtain  no  partial  favor  from  die 
Lacedaemonian  government    Under  these  circum- 
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Stances  the  democratical  party  ia  Megara  jMropoBing  sect. 
to  renoimce  the  Peloponnesian  fw  the  Athenian  ^^ 
confedemcyy  the  ollgarchal  was  obliged  to  yield. 
The  situation  and  circumstances  of  their  territory 
gave  them  importance.  Almost  wholly  mountain- 
ousy  it  formed  a  very  strong  frontier  for  Attica  against 
Peloponnesus:  its  situaticm  against  the  isthmus 
completely  commanded  the  communication  by  land 
between  the  peninsula  and  northern  Greece  :  and  its 
ports  of  Nisiea  on  the  Saronic,  and  Pegse  on*  the  Co* 
rinthian  gulph,  were  valuable  acquisitions  to  a  mari* 
time  power ;  on  one  side  depriving  the  enemy  of 
means  to  anqoy  Attica,  on  the  other  affording  op-> 
portunity  to  distress  the  Peloponnesians,  and  to  ex'* 
tend  the  Athenian  command  in  the  western  seas. 
The  new  Athenian  administration,  therefore,  very 
^adly  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Meganans ;  and 
under  pretence  of  providing  in  the  mosteffectual  man- 
ner  for  the  security  of  their  new  allies/they  took  the 
most  effectual  measures  for  holding  them  in  subjec- 
tion* Athenian  garrisons  were  immediately  put  into 
the  city  of  Megara  and  the  port  of  Pegas  ;  those  who 
led  the  Megarian  afiairs  submitting  to  this  through 
fear  of  domestic,  far  more  than  of  forein  foes ;  and 
fortifications,  raised  to  connect  the  city  with  its  port 
of  Nissea,  brought  Megara  itself  in  some  degree  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Athenian  fleet. 

These  circumstances,  employing  the  minds  of  the 
pec^le  and  flattering  their  ambition,  were  favorable 
to  the  new  administration  of  Athens.  Probably  also 
the  party  in  Megara  which  effected  the  revolu^ 
tion  there,  would  not  so  readily  have  connected 
themselves  with  the  former  Athenian  administration, 
which  was  better  disposed  toward  Lacedemon,  and 
less  friendly  to  unbalanced  democracy.  But  the  q^^^' 
liberality  of  Cimon  was  quickly  missed :  to  equal  it  Pericu 
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CHAP.  ^'^  ^^i^  ^'^^^  Stores  was  beyond  dieir  power ;  yet 
-J^^Jl^  to  find  means  for  gratifying  the  people  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  be  gratified,  or  even  more,  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  those  who  took  the  lead  in 
public  affidrs,  if  they  would  hdd  their  situation,  or  if 
they  would  avoid  the  risk  even  of  taking  the  place  of 
Cimon  in  banishment  The  public  treasury  tempt* 
ed ;  but  all  issues  thence  were  under  the  contrcd  of 
the  court  of  Areiopagus,  a  large  majority  in  which 
was  of  the  aristocratical  party,  adverse  to  them  and 
friendly  to  Cimon.  No  resource  occurred  but  in 
that  despotic  power  which  the  people  in  assembly 
might  arrogate  :  the  people  might  probably  be  per- 
suaded to  consent  to  the  prostitution  of  the  paUic 
money  to  their  private  emolument ;  and  while  thus, 
in  reality,  they  bribed  themselves,  pc^ular  favor 
would  accrue  to  the  advisers  of  the  gratifying  mea- 
rare.  This  was  indeed  hazardous  in  extreme  :  die 
great  barrier  established  by  the  oonstitutioa  against 
excess  of  popular  caprice  would  be  done  away: 
but  the  necessities  of  the  administration  were  pcen* 
ing ;  and  the  leading  men,  it  was  bcq^ed,  might  still 
be  able,  by  their  influence,  or  their  oratory,  to  guide 
the  proceedings  of  the  general  assembly. 

It  was  indeed  not  by  ordinary  men  that  Cinum 
was  removed  from  his  situation  at  the  head  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  that  diese  violent  and  hazar* 
riat  Tit   dous  changes  were  made.    The  ostens&Ie  head  of 
Fericr.      ^^  pj^  ^^^^  Ephialtes ;  but  Pericles,  son  of  Xan- 
thippuSy  had  lately  been  gaining  a  siq>eriorit7  in 
Coni.Nep.  popular  estimation.    Pericles  possessed  extraordina- 
FctIcl  ^***  ry  advantages  from  nature  and  from  fortune.    His 
fkther,  a  man  of  one  of  the  first  fomilies  of  Athens, 
and  of  large  property,  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  great  Mittiades,  and  had  after- 
ward much  more  advantageously  distinguished  him- 
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self  m  the  oommand  of  the  Athenian  forces  on  the    sect. 
glorioas  day  of  Mycale.    He  married  Agariste^  neice  ^^^^^^ 
of  Cleisthenes,  chief  of  the  Alcmaeonid  family,  and 
leader  of  the  party  that  expelled  the  Peisistratids. 
Their  son,  bom  with  uncommon  abilities,  was  edu-  y/"  p^'. 
cated  under  the  ablest  of  those  fathers  of  science  and  ^J**- 
fine  teste  who  at  this  time  arose  in  Athens,  or  resort*-  p. us!  1.2. 
ed  thither  from  the  various  establishments  of  the 
Greek  nation.    Anaxagoras  and  Pythocleides  are  Plat.  ibid. 
particttlarly  mentioned  as  the  instructc»rs  of  his  youth ; 
Damon  as  the  companion  of  his  riper  years.     It  was 
observed  by  old  men  that,  in  person,  manner,  and 
voice,  he  remarkably  resembled  Peisistratus :  ■  and 
this  circumstance,  communicated  among  a  supersti* 
tious  people,  infused  a  jealousy  that  long  deterred 
him  from  putting  himself  forward  in  public  business. 
In  his  youth,  therefore,  arms  employed  his  active 
hours,  and  science  was  the  pursuit  of  his  leisure* 
Bu^  when,  Aristeides  being  dead,  Themistocles 'ba- 
nished, and  Cimon^mostly  absent  on  military  com* 
mands,  no  superior  man  remained  to,  take  the  lead 
in  the  popular  assembly,  Pericles  was  induced  to 
show  himself.    His  powers  of  eloquence  far  exceed- 
ed those  of  any  orator  of  his  age  ;  and  his  speeches  Piut.  vit. 
were'distinguished  by  a  new  polish  of  style  and  man- 
ner, which  singularly  captivated  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple.    His  family-interest  and  his  party-connections, 
joined  to  put  him  in  unavoidable  opposition  to  the 
aristocratical  interest ;  which  his  private  judgement 
and  private  inclination  otheru'ise  disposed  him  to 
support.     He  had  taken  a  part  in  the  prosecution  in- 
stituted against  Ciraon,  on  his  return  from  the  con- 
quest of  Thasus :  yet  the  moderation  with  which  he 
conducted  himself  in  it,  showed  private  esteem  in 
the  midst  of  political  opposition.     The  banishment 
by  ostracbm  being  reputed  not  a  punishment,  or  at 

VOL.  II.  31 
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CHAP,    least  no  disgrace,  he  did  not  scruple  to  concur  in 
^^^JI^  such  a  measu^re,  when  its  consequence  would  be  to 
give  hisown  party  complete  possession  of  the  govem- 
.  ment*    He  was  then  induced,  by  the  necessities  of 
that  party,  to  concur  in  the  proposal,  so  fatal  to  the 
Arift.  Po-  Athenian  constitution,  for  contracting  the  powers, 
c.  1%.       and  reducing  the  dignity  of  the  court  of  Areiopagus. 
?i^r77  *  Ephialtes  was  the  instrument  to  bring  forward  the 
PiuLyitJ   measure.     What  Ephialtes  proposed,  the  people 
p^cu      willed,  and  it  was  done :  the  more  important  of  those 
causes  which,  by  the  constitution  of  Solon,  were  con- 
nissable  by  the  court  of  Areiopagus  only,  were  in 
future  to  be  brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  assembly  of  the  people  was  to  direct 
without  control,  issues  from  the  public  treasury^ 
This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  form  at  Athens  that 
union  of  all  the  powers  of  government,  legislative, 
executive,  financial,  and  judicial,  in  the  same  hands, 
which,  according  to  the  sage  Montesquieu,  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  despotism ;  and  hence  the 
term  Tyrant  was,  even  in  that  age,  applied  to  the 
assembled  Athenian  people^. 

An  individual  despot  has  generally  his  favorites, 
who  govern  him,  but  a  despotic  multitude  must 
necessarily  have  its  favorites  to  guide  its  measui^s. 
The  favorite  of  the  multitude  then  becomes  the  real 
despot;  whence,  among  the  Greeks,  demagog^ues 
were  so  frequendy  qualified  with  the  title  of  tyrant. 

*  Dodwell  refers  this  transaction  to  the  year  B.  C.  462,  the 
year,  according  to  hiro,  preceding  the  banishment  ofCimon: 
but  his  proof  is  very  deficient  I  think  Diodorus  more  proba- 
bly right,  in  placing  it  in  the  first  year  of  the  80th  Olympiad. 
B.  C.  460. 

^  TLolvIbs  ^v^poMToi  SsSiatfi  <f',  u&iesgiLvSpa  rupctwov. 

Aristoph.  Equit.  v.  1 11 . 

"Cl(f^sg  rupoarv^j,  <ru^  %b6J  xapi^ofWvw. — ^Aristot.  Polit.  1.  2.  c.  12. 
Quotations  from  Thncydides,  equally  strong  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, Will  be  found  in  following  notes. 
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Under  the  direction  of  Ephialtes,  Pericles,  and  some 
other  leading  men,  new  or  increased  pay  was  given 
to  the  people  for  attendance  upon  the  general  as- 
semblies, and  the  courts  of  judicature  :  amusements 
the  most  elegant  were  provided  for  their  leisure ;  the 
sublime  dramas  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides, and  the  jocose  satire  of  the  comic  poets,  were 
alternately  exhibited  in  magnificent  theaters  :  the  re- 
ligious festivals  were  increased  in  number  and  cele- 
brated with  new  splendor :  on  days  of  business  the 
pay  for  attending  the  courts  and  assemblies  fed  the 
many ;  on  holidays  the  numerous  victims  of  the  sac- 
rifices feasted  them.  But  to  support  the  increased 
expences,  new  supplies  were  necessary.  The  com- 
manding power  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  the  de- 
pression of  the  allies,  were  thought  now  so  esta- 
blished, that  the  former  might  exercise,  and  the  lat- 
ter must  bear,  any  tyranny.  Not  only  therefore  the 
common  treasury  of  the  confederacy  was  removed 
from  D^os  to  Athens',  but  the  moderate  assessment 
of  Aristeides,  to  which  all  the  allies  had  cheerfully 
submitted,  was  greatiy  advanced.  To  the  tribu- 
nals of  Athens  recourse  must  be  had  if  any  dispute  Xenop"*' 
arose  ;  and  hence  new  profit,  new  power,  and  very  Athen. 
flattering  distinction  to  even  the  meanest  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  with  most  grievous  humiliation  and 
oppression  to  the  people  of  those  subject  states  which 
were  still  called  allies. 

These  circumstances  superinduced,  new  neces- 
sity for  maintaining  the  navy  in  vigor.      But  to  be 

^  That  this  removal  took  place,  and  about  this  time,  8eem» 
anquestionable,  tho  Thucydides  has  not  particularly  mentioned 
St.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Aristeides,  quotes  Theophrastns  for 
Its  beings  the  act  of  Aristeides,  with  whose  character  it  seems 
less  congenial.  In  his  life  of  Pericles  he  makes  that  able  but 
less  scrupulous  statesman  apolog^ize  for  it  as  his  act,  and  with 
this  the  account  of  Justin  would  correspond. 
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CHAP,  maintained  in  vigor  it  must  be  employed :  and  it 
,^^ji^  was  highly  desirable  that  it  should  be  employed,  as 
under  Cimon  it  had  been,  so  as  to  bring  new  grati- 
fication to  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
acquire  something  toward  the  expence  of  its  own 
maintenance.  Cyprus  appeared  at  present  the  most 
inviting  object,  and  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  trireme 
galleys  was  sent  thither  under  Charitimis^  But 
shordy  a  more  alluring  field  of  action  presented 
itself. 
Thncyd.i.  In  the  relaxation  of  the  Persian  government 
DMor!^'  during  the  last  years  of  Xerxes,  and  the  confusion 
1. 1  I.e.  71.  which  followed  his  death,  Inarus,  chief  of  some  Afri- 
can tribes  on  the  western  borders  of  Egypt,  ingaged 
the  greater  part  of  that  rich  country  in  rebellion. 
But  when  the  empire  became  again  settled  under 
Artaxerxes,  apprehensive  that  he  should  be  unable 
to  withstand  its  collected  force,  which  would  pro- 
bably be  soon  directed  against  him,  he  looked  round 
for  forein  alliance.  The  little  Athenian  common- 
wealth, commanding  the  navy  of  the  Grecian  con- 
federacy,  was,  at  this  time,  by  far  the  first  maritime 
power  in  the  world :  and  the  difficulty  of  approach 
to  Egypt  by  land,  together  with  the  command 
which  the  Persian  monarch  possessed  of  the  Phe- 
nician  navy,  made  a  maritime  ally  of  great  impor- 
tance to  Inarus.     The  Grecian  infantry  of  this  age 

<  Barthejemi  (ADachacsis,  p.  269.  y.  1.  ed.  B^.)giyes  the 
commaDd  of  this  expedition  to  Cimon,  and  quotes  Tbacydides 
and  Plutarch.  He  has  probably  trusted  to  his  memory,  which 
has  deceived  him.  Neither  Thucydides,  nor  Plutarch,  nor 
Diodorus,  has  mentioned  the  commander's  name.  It  is  here 
given  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias.  I  will  however  say  for 
Barthelemi  that,  for  myself,  I  prefer  a  >vriter  who,  if  he  makes 
a  mistake,  may  be  corrected  from  the  authority  which  himself 
quotes,  to  those  who  fastidiously  require  their  readers  to 
believe  all  on  their  own  assertion. 
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was  also  not  less  beyond  all  other  in  esteem  ;  and    sect. 
tho,   among  themselves,   the   Peloponnesian,   and  s,^*.^^ 
e^l^cially  the  Lacedaemonian,  had  the  reputation  of  ^^^^^^^ 
superiority,  yet  among  foreiners,  no  Grrecian  name 
was  of  h^her  renown  than  the  Athenian.    Inarus 
therefore  sent  to  Athens  proposals  of  alliance  ;  offer* 
ing  very  advantageous   returns  for  assistance  to 
complete  the  deliverance  of  Egypt  from  the  Per- 
sian dominion. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  looked  upon  this  part  of  ^"*j2^^* 
history  certainly  with  a  master's  eye,  but  with  too  b.  3.  c.  7. 
transient  a  glance,  imputes  folly  to  the  Athenian  **  ^' 
government  for  their  conduct ;  when,  having  it  in 
Aeir  power  to  make  the  valuable  acquisition  of  Cy- 
prus, which  their  naval  force  would  have  inabled 
them  to  keep,  they  quitted  so  desirable  an  object 
for  the  wild  project  of  acquiring  dominion  on  the 
continent  of  Africa.     If  indeed  the  Athenian  em- 
pire, as  the  confederacy  under  the  control  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth  is  often  called  by  antient 
writers,  had  been  connected  by  any  regular  and 
settled  form  of  government,  or  if  the  constitution  of 
Athens  itself  had  been  such  as  to  be  capable  of  car- 
rying any  steddy  command,  the  observation  would 
certainly  have  been  just.     But  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  Athens,  to  which  we- have  been  adverting, 
offer  at  least  an  apolog}'  for  those  able  men,  for 
certainly  there  were  able  men  in  its  administration, 
who  promoted  the   expedition    to   Egypt.      For, 
however  valuable  an  acquisition  Cyprus  might  in 
time  have  been  made,  under  such  a  course  of  pru- 
dent and  steddy  management  as  the  constittftion  of 
Athens  seemed  utterly  to  deny,  the  wealth  of  Egypt 
was  a  far  more  tempting  present  object.     There,  it 
was  hoped,  victories  might  be   obtained  to  rival 
those  of  Cimon  :    which  through  the  ransom  of 
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CHAP,    wealthy  prisoners,  the  spoils  of  Persian  camps,  and 

^^^JI^  the  produce  of  Thraciah  mines,  had  wonderfully 

inriched  individuals  and  filled  the  public  treasury. 

Charitimis  therefore  was  ordered  to  lead  the  whole 

B.  C.     force  under  his  command  from  Cyprus  to  the  Nile. 

Ol^ao  A  ^**  rapid  success  appeared  at  first  to  justify  the 

enterprize  :  all  yielded  before  him  till  he  arrived  at 

Thucyd.!.  Memphis,  the  capital  of  lower  Egypt ;  and  he  pos- 

1.  c.  102.  sessed  himself  of  two  divisions  out  of  three  which 

Diodor. 

1. 9.  c.  73.  composed  that  vast  city.     A  numerous  body  of 

Periic.      Persians,   and  of  those  Egyptians  who.  had  not 

B.C. 458.  joined  in  the  revolt,  retiring  into  the  third  division, 

**'  called  the  White-casde,  prepared  for  a  vigorous 

defence. 

Meanwhile  the  acquisition  of  Megara  had  in- 
volved Athens  in  war  with  the  Corinthians,  and  in 
some  measure  with  the  whole  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy, of  which  Lacedasmon  had  always  remained 
Thncyd.!.  the  head,  and  Corinth  was  a  principal  member.  In 
Di^or?t.  ^  descent  at  Haliee  on  the  Argolic  coast,  their  forces 
ii.c.  78.  were  defeated  by  the  Corinthians  assisted  by  the 
Epidaurians.  Shortly  after,  in  a  naval  action  oflf 
Cecryphaleia,  the  Athenians  defeated  the  Pelopon- 
nesians.  The  uSginetan  fleet,  which  was  consider- 
able, then  joined  the  Corinthian  ;  and  the  assistance 
of  the  other  Peloponnesian  allies  being  called  in, 
the  Athenians  also  collected  the  naval  force  of  their 
confederacy.  An  action  insued,  in  which  the 
Athenians  gained  a  complete  victory,  took  seventy 
ships,  and  then  landing  upon  iEgina,  under  the 

^  I  know  not  why ;  for  the  dates  of  the  Egj^ptian  war, 
Dodwell  has  given  iniplicit  credit  to  Diodorus,  who,  in  regard 
to  these,  is  as  evidently  contradictory  to  Thucydides,  as  he  if 
clearly  proved  wrong  by  Dodweli  himself,  in  regard  to  many 
preceding  transactions.  The  account  of  Thucydides  however, 
not  sufficing  to  ascertain  the  dates,  we  can  assign  them  but  by 
conjecture. 
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conduct  of  Leocrates,  laid  siege  to  the  capital  town.    sect. 
It  was  an  object  urged  by  Pericles,  to  subdue  an  ,,^^^:^^ 
iland,  which  from  its  situation,  its  naval  strength,  Arut. 
and  the  active  and  adverse  temper  of  its  people,  he  i.  ^.  c.  lo. 
called  emphatically  the  eyesore  of  Peiraeus.     The  j^'J^.J**' 
same  circumstances  made  the  Peloponnesians  the 
more  anxious  to  .provide  for  its  defence.     Three 
hundred  heavy-armed  Corinthians  and  Epidaurians 
were  introduced  into  the  place.    A  larger  reinforce- 
ment might  have  indangered  a  failure  of  provisions, 
while  the  Athenians  commanded  the  sea;   but  to 
give  more  effectual  relief,  the  Corinthians  invaded 
the  Megarian  territory,  seized  the  heights  of  Gera- 
neia  commanding  the  passage  from  the  isthmus  into 
northern  Greece,  and  advanced  towards  Megara ; 
in  confidence  that,  while  so  large  a  part  of  the 
Athenian  force  was  absent  in  Eg3'pt,  either  Me-  Thncyd.i. 
gara  must   be   exposed,  or  the   siege   of  iEgina  i-  «•  i^^- 
raised. 

While,  from  the  division  of  Greece  into  so  many 
litde  republics,  great  talents  were  mostly  confined 
within  a  very  narrow  circle,  whence  they  could 
scarcely  by  any  possibility  emerge,  the  circum- 
stances of  Athens,  little  favorable  to  private  security 
or  domestic  happiness,  gave  singular  opportunity 
and  ample  scope  for  genius,  wherever  it  existed 
among  the  people,  to  come  forward  and  exert  itself: 
and  Athens  was  fruitful  of  great  men  at  this  period. 
Among  those  less  known  to  fame,  but  high  in  merit, 
was  Myronides,  who,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces ;  for 
such  was  the  general  spirit  of  the  Athenian  people, 
while  the  leading  men  dreaded  the  unpopularity  of 
a  timid  policy,  that  it  was  determined,  widx  such  an 
army  as  could  yet  be  collected  within  Attica,  old  1. 1.  c.  105. 
men  chiefly  and  boys,  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
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CHAP.    Megara,  rather  than  recal    their   more  vigorous 
^^^^JI^  troops  fifom  a  favorite  enterprize.    Myronides,  with 
the  army,  such  as  it  was,  under  his  command,  did 
not  scruple  to  meet  the  flower  of  the  Corinthian 
youth ;    and  tho  the  event  would  not  justify  the 
boast  of  a  decisive  victory,  he  remaii^ed  master  of 
the  field,  and  erected  on  it  his  trophy.    The  Corin^ 
thians,  retreating  within  their  own  territory,  were 
ill  received  by  their  fellowcitizens ;  who  upbraided 
them  with  their  inglorious  return  from  a  fruitless 
expedition,  in  which  they  had  yielded  the  honor  of 
the  day  to  an  enemy  unable  to  conquer  them. 
Urged  by  shame,  and  under  no  good  conduct,  on 
the  twelfth  day  from  the   battle,  the  Corinthian 
youth  returned  to  the  field ;  and,  to  vindicate  their 
honor,  erected  their  own  trophy  in  claim  ot  victory. 
The  able  Myronides,  taking  his  opportunity  for 
issuing  with  his  motley  troops  from  the  walls  of 
Megara,  cut  in  pieces  the  detachment  employed  to 
erect  the  trophy,  and  then  attacking  the  supporting 
army,  put  it  completely  to  rout.    A  large  body  of 
K^?c!ioe,  ^^  vieuiquished,  pressed  in  their  flight  by  the  con- 
querors, and  missing  their  road,  entered  an  inclo- 
sure  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  so  wide  and  deep  as  to 
preclude  passage.    The  Athenians,  apprized  of  this, 
secured  the  only  outlet  with  a  sufficient  body  of 
their  heavy-armed,  and  then  disposing  their  light* 
armed  around,  plied  their  missile  weapons  so  eflfect- 
ually  that  every  Corinthian  within  perished.     Co- 
rinth was  so  weakened  by  this  severe  blow  as  to 
be,  for  some  time,  incapable  of  any  considerable 
exertion.     We  shall  however  little  wonder  if,  after 
so  cruel  a  use  of  the  right  of  war,  we  find  animosity 
and  even  hatred  toward  the  Athenian  people  be- 
coming popular  passions  at  Corinth,  and  not  dying 
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with  the  existmg  generation,  but  passing  to  their  sect. 

clsildren,  and  in  the  end  bringing  no  small  return  "' 
of  evil  upon  Athens. 


SECTION  III. 

0W  btiween  Deris  and  PhotU*  NksHUiies  rutUting  6e/ween  ^fKem 
and  Lacedmmon :  BaitU  of  Tanagra,  Affair$  of  Bteotia  :  BtUtU  of 
(Enopkyta:  Succutts  of  the  Athtniant  under  Myronidts.  ^^gina 
taken,  Succtttts  of  ike  Atheniant  under  Tolmide*  :  Metstnians  etta* 
btithod  tn  /fm^athtt.  Condumon  of  the  Egyptian  Expedition.  War 
in  Theeealy,  Expedition  under  Pericles  to  the  Western  Coast  of 
Greece. 

Lacidjbmox,  weakened  by  natural  calamity,  pressed    sect. 
by  domestic  disturbance,  and  usually  slow  in  coun-      ^''- 
cils,  had  not  been  induced  by  the  revolt  of  Megara, 
nor  by  the  suierings  of  so  close  an  ally  as  Corinth, 
added  to  the  inimical  measures  before  taken  by 
Athens,  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  that  rising  rival. 
But  the  division  of  Grreece  into  so  many  litde  states, 
precluded  the  possibility  of  secure  peace  through 
the  country ;  and  hostilities,  begun  in  any  obscure 
comer,  always  endangered  the  tranquillity  of  the 
whole.    The  rugged  province  of  Doris,  the  mother- 
country  of  the  greater-  part  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
destitute  of  any  considerable  city,  had  three  small 
towns,  Bc&on,  Cytineon,  Erineon  (names  hardly  else-  Thucyd. 
where  occurring  in  Grecian  history)  in  which  the  ^-^-^^i^- 
Kttle  public  business  of  so  poor  and  thinly  peopled 
a  territory  was  transacted.     The  Phocians  invading 
Doris,  took  one  of  those  towns.     The  Lacedsmo^ 
nians,  who  always  bore  a  religious  regard  for  their 
mother-country,  were  no  sooner  informed  of  its  dis-  B.C.  457. 
tress  than  they  prepared  to  relieve  it     Fifteen  ?h ^2:*' 
himdred  heavy-armed  of  their  own  people,  with  no 
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CHAF.  less  than  ten  thousand  of  their  allies,  which  with 
^^^'  the  light*armed  slaves  attending,  would  make  an 
army  of  perhaps  twenty-five  thousand  men,  march- 
ed  toward  Phocis.  Nicomedes  son  of  Cleombrotns 
commanded,  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  his 
nephew  Pletstoanax  son  of  Pausanias^  to  whom  the 
scepter  of  Sparta  had  fallen  by  the  premature  death 
of  Pleistarchus  son  of  Leonidas.  The  Phocians, 
unable  to  resist  such  a  force,  surrendered  the 
Dorian  town,  and  submitted  to  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Thncjd.  There  were  at  this  time  some  of  the  aristocratical 
party  at  Athens  so  &r  from  considering  Lacedasmon 
as  a  hostile  state,  that  they  looked  toward  it  for 
relief  from  the  oppression  which  they  suffered 
under  the  present  administration  of  their  country, 
and  for  the  restoration  of  that  constitution  under 
which  Athens  had  become  great,  and  without  which 
they  thought  it  could  not  long  florish.  According^ 
ly  diey  opened  a  secret  correspondence  with  Nico- 
medes. But  the  same  circumstances,  which  led 
the  partizans  of  aristocracy  to  desire  a  friendly  con- 
nection with  Sparta,  induced  the  leaders  of  the 
democratical  interest,  who  now  governed  the  re- 
public, to  coiifirm  and  inflame  the  animosity  of  the 
people  against  that  state,  and  to  persuade  them  of 
its  determined  enmit}'  to  Athens.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  to  oppose  the  return  of  the  Peloponnesian 
army  into  the  peninsula,  and  means  were  much  in 
their  power:  for  possessing  the  strong  places  of 
Megara  on  one  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  Pags  on 
*the  other,  and  keeping  a  guard  on  mount  Geraneia, 
they  completely  commanded  the  passes  by  land ; 
and  the  port  of  Pagae,  together  with  an  interest 
which  they  possessed  among  the  towns  of  the 
Achaian  coast,  inabled  them  to  keep  a  jBeet  in  the 
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Corinthiaii.  gidph,  which  would  prevent  an  znay    sect* 
fiom  crossing  it    Nioomedes  was  in  consequence  ,,^^^^ 
much  at  a  loss  what  measures  to  take ;  but  some    I 
political  intrigues  at  Thebes,   together  with   the   ' 
overtures  received  from  the  aristocratical  party  at 
Athens,  determined  him  to  wait  and  watch  opporr 
tunities ;  and  he  wintered  in  Boeotia^ 

This  was  highly  suspicious  to  die  Athenian  ad-* 
ministration.    They  had  expected  that  the  approach 
of  the  severe  season,  and  the  impatience  of  his 
troops,  would  have  urged  Nicomedes  to  the  hazar* 
dous  attempt  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the  mountains : 
but  observing  no  appearance  of  a  disposition  to  move 
from  his  present  situation,  and  su^ecting  intrigue,  B.C.  456. 
they  resolved  in  the  spring  to  attack  him  in  the  ^^-  ®^-  ^• 
plain.     A  bodp^  of  cavalry,  which  they  obtained  from 
their  allies  of  Thessaly,  they  hoped  would  inable 
them  to  do  this  with  certain  advantage.    Collecting 
therefore  what  other  auxiliary  troops  they  readily 
could,  among  which  were  a  thousand  from  Argos, 
they  formed,  with  their  own  fwces,  a  body  of  four- 
teen thousand  heavy-armed  foot     These,  with  the 
cavalry  and  the  attending  slaves,  would  make  an 
army  of  scarcely  less  than  thirty   thousand  men, 
widi  which  they  marched   into   Boeotia.     Nico- 
medes met  them  at  Tanagra,  and  a  severe  action  Thaqrd. 
insued,  so  equally  maintained,  that  neither  side  could  Diodor. 
claim  the  victory.     It  was  renewed  on  the  following  p^^;^„f®' 
day,  when  the  treachery  of  the  Thessalian  horse  i.  i.e. 90. 
compelled  the  Athenians,  after  great  slaughter  on 
both  sides,  to  leave  the  Peloponnesians  masters  of 
the  field.    Nicomedes  then,  without  attempting  to* 

•  The  chronology  of  Diodoru?  here  so  accords  with,  and 
illostrates  the  summary  narrative  of  Thucydides,  that  we  may 
glre  him  credit  for  this  circumstance,  which  Thucydides  hai 
not  specified. 
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CHAP,    make  any  odier  use  of  his  victory,  except  to  plunder 
^^^JI^  and  waste  the  Megarian  territory  as  he  passed  it, 

returned  into  Peloponnesus. 
Diodor.  The  Thebans,  always  claiming  rights  of  sove* 

iilrod!  1?'  reinty  over  the  other  towns  of  Boeotia,  but  humbled 
6.  c.  108.  by  the  event  of  the  Persian  war,  had  judged  die 
i.acfe'i.  opportunity  favoraUe,  while  the  Peloponneaian 
army  lay  in  their  neighborhood,  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  their  antient  authority.  With  this  view 
they  had  ingaged  in  a  treaty  with  the  Spartans; 
who  readily  acceded  to  the  purpose  of  raising  a  city, 
without  Peloponnesus,  to  a  capacity  of  balancing  the 
power  and  curbing  the  ambition  of  Athens.  Thus 
most  of  the  Boeotian  towns  seem  to  have  been 
terrified  into  a  composition :  they  were  admitted  to 
die  honor  and  advantages  of  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy, as  dependants  of  Thebes  ;  acknowleging 
the  supremacy  of  that  city  for  superintending  the 
general  protection,  and,  for  that  purpose,  directing 
the  military  afiairs  of  all  the  Boeotian  people^^ 
Whatever  Mdthin  Boeotia  was  immoveably  adverse 
to  their  proposal,  and  particularly  the  heroic  little 
commonwealth  of  Platoea,  the  antient  and  faithful 
ally  of  Athens,  was  of  course  to  be  oppressed. 
Phocis  and  the  Opuntian  Locriaus  joined  in  their 
alliance. 

Neither  the  force  however  nor  the  spirit  of 
Athens  were  broken  by  the  check  received  at  Tisi- 
nagra.  As  soon  as  the  motions  in  Boeotia  were 
known,  it  was  determined  to  obviate  their  effects. 

10  *Uy$iMivsC9^ku  Cf'  ouruv,  according  to  the.  expression 
which  Tnucy elides  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  Thehan  orator 
(h.  3.  c.  61).  The  value  of  this  term  is  In  some  degree  to  he 
collected  from  a  following  passage  (c.  67.)  in  the  speech  «f 
the  same  orator,  addressing  himself  to  the  Lacedaemonians: 
*HytiUv€g  tjfl'irsf  vuv  viisTg, 
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Myrotiides  was  appointed  general  of  the  Athenian    sect, 
forces.     On  the  sixty-second  day  after  the  unfbrta*  ,^^^^J!1^ 
nate  action  of  Tanagra,  he  met  the  Boeotian  army^  B.C.  456. 
much  more  numerous  than  his  own  at  (Enophyta,  ^^-^i-^" 
and  gained  a  complete  victory.     Tanagra  was  taken  i.  i^^ios. 
and  dismantled ;  through  all  the  towns  incourage- 
ment  was  communicated  to  the  democratical  party, 
everywhere  adverse  to  the  Lacedsmonian  connect 
tion ;  and  all  Bceotia,  except  Thebes,  was  rapidly 
biou^t  into  alliance  with  Athens,  which  was,  in 
effect,  to  be  under  its  dominion. 

The  democratical  party  was  strong  in  die  neigh-  Thncrd. 
boring  country  of  Phocis,  yet  the  oligarchal,  sup-  ^'^-  ^-  ^^• 
ported  by  Thebes  and  Lacedannon,  sdll  prevailed 
there.  Myronides  without  loss  of  time  entered 
that  province,  and,  overbearing  opposition,  put  the 
power  in  all  the  towns  into  the  hands  of  those 
whose  interest  would  keep   them  dependent  on 

^^  I  think  Dodwell  clearly  right  in  placing  this  event  one 
year  later  than  Diodorus,  who  has  crowded  together  transac- 
tions that  could  not  have  passed  within  the  year.  Allowing 
this,  the  account  of  Diodorus  will  assist  to  illustrate  that  of 
Thucjdides.  The  hattle  of  Tanagra  was  fought  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  456  before  Christ,  toward  the  conclusion  of  the 
fourth  year  of  the  eighteenth  Olympiad ;  for  the  Olympian 
year  began  a  little  afler  midsummer.  The  battle  of  CCnophyta 
was  fought  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  of  the  eighty- 
first  Olympiad,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  before 
Christ  456. 

Thucydides  says  that  the  Peloponnesian  army,  in  passing 
through  the  Megaris,  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  cut  down 
the  trees.  Smith,  in  his  translation  of  Thucydides,  interprets 
SevS^lofuiiffavrsc  by  the  expression,  having  cut  down  the  woods. 
The  mistake  is  of  a  kind  that  an  Englishman,  who  never 
travelled  in  more  southern  countries  might  easily  fall  into, 
if  he  did  not  consider  how  little  it  could  answer  the  Spartan* 
generaPs  purpose,  to  ^elay  his  march  by  such  laborious  waste 
as  that  of  cutting  down,  what  in  English  is  properly  called, 
woods.  Thucydides  has  intended  only,  or  almost  only,  fruit- 
trees,  principally  olives  and  vines.  He  mentions  no  other 
waste,  the  corn  having  been  probably  not  forward  enough  to 
be  readily  destroyed. 
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CHAP.   Athens ;  and  thus  Phocis,  like  Boeotia,  became  an 
^"*     appendage  of  the  Athenian]  empire.     The  Opun- 


tian  Locrians,  more  attached  to  their  oUgarchal 
government  and  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance,  but 
dreading  the  attack  with  which  they  next  were 
threatened,  delivered  a  hundred  of  their  principal 
men  as  hostages  to  insure  the  compliance  of  their 
state  with  terms  imposed.  This  campain  of  M>to- 
nides,  tho  no  detail  of  it  remained  even  in  the  time 
of  Diodorus,  was  esteemed  equal  to  the  most  bril- 
liant atchievements  of  the  Athenian  arms**. 

It  was  no  small  addition  to  the  joy,  which  the 

important  conquests  of  Myronides  gave  at  Athens, 

that,  about  the  same  time,  Leocrates  returned  vie- 

Thucyd.!.  torious  over  the  little  barren  iland  of  JSgina.     Cut 

1.  c.  108.  off  from  all  relief,  through  the  command  which  the 

^^  Thacjdides  in  his  concise  mention  of  the  expedition  under 
Myronides,  tho  he  particularizes  that  the  battle  of  (Enophyta 
was  fought  on  the  sixty-second  day  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra, 
does  not  name  Thebes.  I  have  been  very  cautious  of  followiog 
any  other  writer,  in  relating  the  transactions  of  these  times, 
when  not  in  some  degree  supported  by  him.  Diodorus  tells  of 
many  glorious  and  very  surprizing  feats  of  Grecian  arms, 
utterly  unknown  to  Thucydides ;  of  which  his  account  of  the 
expeditions  to  Cyprus  and  to  Egypt  afford  some  remarkable 
instances.  They  may  however  be  nearly  paralleled  out  of 
Livy ;  who  tells  of  many  victories  gained  by  the  Roman  arms 
against  the  forces  of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  leaves  us  to  wonder 
why  they  had  no  consequences,  till,  upon  looking  into  PolybiaS| 
we  find  the  greatest  reason  to  believe  that  they  never  had  more 
than  an  imaginary  existence.  There  is  seldom  equal  tempta- 
tion to  romance  concerning  circumstances  meerly  political. 
The  narrative  of  Thucydides,  in  the  part  in  question,  tho  It 
may  have  sufficed  for  his  cotemporaries,  and  for  bis  particular 
view  in  the  prefatory  part  of  his  work,  leaves  us  totally  unin- 
.formed  of  the  motives  to  the  Bceotlan  war.  These  however 
may  be  gathered  from  some  passages  if  hich  afterward  occur 
in  his  History  (I.  3.  c.  62.  &  95.),  and  from  what  we  find 
in  Plato  on  the  subject  (Menex.  p.  2 12.  t.  2.) ;  and  thus 
what  is  here  supplied  from  Diodorus,  in  itself  probable,  and 
consistent  with  every  authenticated  fact,  appears  sufficiently 
established. 
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Athenians  possessed  of  the  sea,  the  ^^netans  had    stcr. 
at  length  capitulated :  their  ships  of  war  were  sur-  y,^!^:^^ 
rendered,  their  fortifications  were  demolished,  and  B.C.  466. 
Aey  bound  themselves  to  the  payment  of  a  per-  ^*-  ®^-  ^" 
petual  tribute. 

The  Greeks,  it  has  already  occurred  to  remark, 
and  will  again  occur,  both  coveted  and  dreaded 
maritime  situation.  Solicitous  for  communication 
with  the  sea,  they  nevertheless  generally  avoided  to 
place  their  towns,  but  especially  a  town  the  seat  of 
a  government,  immediately  on  the  shore.  Athens 
was  five  miles  from  its  port.  But  thus  while  one 
danger  was  obviated  another  was  incurred.  An 
enemy  superior  in  the  field,  tho  unable  to  force 
either  city  or  port,  mig^t  put  both  in  danger,  and 
especially  distress  the  city,  by  stopping  communi- 
cation between  them.  Athens  was  peculiarly  liable 
to  this  inconvenience  since  it  was  become  an  im- 
perial  city;  because,  to  maintain  empire,  a  large 
part  of  the  strength  of  the  city  must  be  often  on 
distant  service^  and  always  ready  for  it,  and  the 
remainder,  it  had  been  found  now  by  experience, 
hardly  sufficed  for  remaining  probable  occasions. 

But,  for  a  long  course  of  years  after  the  banish- 
ment, and  even  after  the  death  of  Themistocles, 
the  spirit  of  that  great  man  seemed  to  animate 
the  Athenian  councils.  In  all  the  changes  of  ad- 
ministration, measures  were  in  a  great  degree  di- 
rected by  the  political  principles  which  he  first 
conceived,  and  of  which  he  so  forcibly  demon- 
strated the  ad^^antage  in  practice  :  his  ideas  for 
insuring  safety,  for .  acquiring  power,  for  extending 
dominion,  continued  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
In  prosecution  of  them,  and  with  a  spirit  which 
distinguishes  this  age  of  Greece,  and  particularly 
of  Athens,  a  very  great  and  very  costly  work  had 
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CHAP,  been  some  time  since  begun  ;  no  less  than  to  unite 
^^^^JJI^  the  city  with  its  ports  by  strong  fortifications,  which 
oimcyd.  1.  might  secure  the  communication  against  any  inter- 
hft!c.  13.  ruption  from  an  enemy.    A  wall  was  conducted  to 
Phalerum,  the  distance  about  four  miles,  and  an- 
other to  Peiraeus,  five  miles,  with  towers  at  proper 
intervals.     Thus  Athens  and  Peiraeus  came  to  be 
often  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  upper  and 
the  lower  town,  as  two  parts  only  of  the  same  city. 
B.C.  466.  This  great  work  was  completed  in  the  same  sum- 
Thu^^d  *  "^^^  ^^  which  the  empire  of  the  Athenian  people 
L I.e.  108.  was  extended   so  widely  over  the  northern  conti- 
nent of  Greece,  by  the  conquests  of  Myronides,  and 
their  maritime  superiority  %vas  assured  by  the  sur- 
render of  -^gina  to  the  armament  under  Leocrates. 
Thncyd.        Confident  now  in  their  strength,  the  Athenian 
B  C  456  government  resolved  to  prosecute  offensive  opera- 
oi.  8l.f  tions  against  their  Peloponnesian  enemies.     Tol- 
Ann.  Thu,  mides,  with  a  strong  squadron  under  his  command, 
sailing  round  Peloponnesus,  burnt  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian naval  arsenal  at  Gythium,  and  proceeding  into 
the  Corinthian  gulph,  debarked  his  forces,  defeated 
the  Sicyonians  in  an  action  by  land,  and  took  the 
town  of  Chalcis,  a  Corinthian  settlement  on  the 
coast  of  iEtolia.     It  was  not  till  the  tenth  year  of 
the  blockade  of  Ithome  that  the  Helots  there  had 
been  induced  to  capitulate ;  and  they  obtained,  at 
last,  liberty  for  themselves  and  their  families ;  upon 
condition,  however,  that  they  should  finally  quit 
Peloponnesus.     Tolmides  collected  those  fugitives, 
and  settled  them  at  Naupactus,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulph,  which  he  conquered 
from  the  Ozolian  Locrians.   There  with  the  revived 
name  of  Messenians,  which  they  had  never  intirely 
lost,  forming  a  free  republic,  or  at  least  a  republic 
of  free  citizens,  under  the  protection  of  Athens, 
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they  became  once  more  numbered  among  the  Grer    sect. 
cian  people.  v,^v^ 

Wliile  success  was  so  generally  attending  the 
Athenians  within  Greece,  their  forces,  ingaged  in 
the  distant  operations  in  Eg3'pt,  were  experiencing 
a  variety  of  fortune.  Grecian  valor  and  Grecian 
discipline  at  first  so  overbore  the  eiforts  of  oriental 
arms,  that  the  Persian  government  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  oppose  to  them.  The  measure  taken 
marks  very  strongly  what  may  be  the  weakness  of 
despotic  empire,  while  its  territory  and  population 
are  immense.  Megabazus  was  sent  widi  a  large  Thncyd. 
sum  of  money  to  Laceda^mon,  to  endevor  to  obtain  p?;^<iJ^* 
by  bribes  the  alliance  of  that  litde  republic,  and  i.ii.c.74. 
procure  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  a  Peloponnesian 
army.  It  tells  very  highly  to  the  honor  of  the 
Spartan  government  of  the  time,  from  an  Athenian 
writer  almost  cotemporary,  that  Sparta  was  not  to 
be  bribed  to  a  measure  to  which  resentment,  ambi- 
don,  and  political  interest  contributed  so  powerfully 
to  incite.  Megabazus,  after  having  spent  a  part  of 
his  treasures  uselessly,  in  ways  which  Thucydides 
does  not  explain,  returned  with  the  remainder  into 
Asia,  without  having  in  any  degree  accomplished 
bis  purpose. 

Then  at  last  measures  more  consonant  to  the 
former  dignity  of  the  empire  were  taken  for  the 
recovery  of  Egypt.    A  very  numerous  army  was  b.C.467. 
assembled  on  the  confines  of  Cilicia  and  Syria;  Ol.80f. 
and  a  fleet  ^vas  prepared  in  Phenicia  and  the  other  jy^idf^  ' 
maridme  provinces.     Megabazus,  or  Megabyzus,  J^^^'^- 
son  of  Zopyrus,  head  of  one  of  the  six  great  fami- 
lies of  PersiJ^  \vas  appointed  to  the  *  command-in- 
chief.    The  spring  and  summer  were  employed  in 
collecting  troops ;  the  autumn  and  winter  in  the 
endevor'  to  restore   discipline   and   skill   in   arms 
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among  them ;  in  the  following  spring,  Megabyzus 
^  ^  ^  led  them  into  Egypt-    His  measures  appear  to  have 
RC-^se.  been  judicious,  and  correspondent  success  followed. 
01.|f.f.  rpj^^  Egyptians  venturing  a  battle  were  defeated. 
The  little  army  of  Greeks,  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege  of  the  White-castle  of  Memphis,  retired  into 
an  iland  of  the  Nile  called  Prosopitis,  where  their 
fleet  joined  them.     In  this  strong  situation  their 
valor  and  discipline  defied  the  Persian  assaults. 
Wealth  and  numbers,  however,  under  able  manage- 
ment, may  supply  great  deficiencies.      Forming 
dikes  and  cutting  water  courses,  Megabyzus  drained 
the  channel  in  which  the  Athenian  galleys  lay; 
and  while  he  thus  made  the  fleet  useless,  which 
had  been  hitherto  a  great  annoyance  to  him,  he 
laid  the  army  open  to  wide  attack.     Thus,  after  a 
B.  C.  4B4.  siege  of  eighteen  months,  he  took  Prosopitis :  a 
Ol.Slrf.  part    of   the   Grecian    troops,  forcing  their  way 
Li^cfiio.  through  Libya,  escaped  to  Cyrene;  but  the  greater 
part  perished.     Inarus,  the  mover  of  the  war,  be- 
trayed by  his  followers,  was  put  to  death  by  cruci- 
fixion ;  and  all  Egypt,  except  the  marshes,  held  by 
a  chief  named  Amyrtasus,  submitted  again  to  the 
Persian  dominion. 
The  misfortunes  of  the  Athenian  arms  in  this 
Thtieyd.    P^^  ^^  ^^  worid  did  not  close  thus.    Fifty  trireme 
ibid.         galleys,  going  to  Eg3'pt,  to  relieve  an  equal  number 
of  the  fleet  there,  entered  the  Mendesian  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  ignorant  of  what  had  happened.      The 
Phenician  fleet  attacked  them  with  superior  force  in 
the  river,  while  the  Persian  army  assisted  from  the 
shore :  a  few  ships  forced  their  way  to  sea  and 
escaped,  but  the  greater  part  were  destroyed  or 
taken.     Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  A^enian 
enterprize  against  Egypt,  when  it  had  been  carried 
on  six  years. 
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Circumstances  meanwhile  were  arising  still  to    s£x:t. 
extend    the  devastation  of    war    within    Greece.  ,,,^^^11^ 
Orestes,  son  of  Echecratides  king  of  Thessaly,  such  Thueyd.i. 
is  the  title  given  him  by  Thucydides,  being  compel-  i-  «•  m- 
led  to  fly  his  country,  implored  assistance  fit>m 
Athens.     The  Athenian  people,  exasperated  against 
the  Thessalian   government  for  the  treachery  of 
their  troops  in  the  afiair  of  Tanagra,  and  the  Athe- 
nian chiefs,  hoping  to  secure  an  effectual  interest  in 
that  rich  and  populous  province,  concurred  in  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  the  young  prince.     An  army,  com-  b.C,  464. 
posed    of    the  newly-acquired  auxiliary  force  of  ^''^^-l' 
BoBOtia  and  Phocis,  together  with  a  body  of  Athe- 
nian troops,  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Myronides.      He  entered  Thessaly,  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  Pharsalus.    But  with  the  usual  deficiency 
of  the  southern  Greek  armies  in  cavalry,  he  was 
unable  to  do  anything  against  the  Thessalian  horse, 
and  in  the  Thessalian  plains,  worthy  of  his  former    ^ 
fame.     In  the  field,  wherever  he  turned  his  force, 
nothing  ventured  to  resist  him  ;  but  he  could  detach 
nothing,  and,  according  to  the  expression  of  Thu- 
cydides, beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  his  arms  he 
could  keep  nothing.     After  an  ineffectual  attempt, 
therefore,  upon  the  city  of  Pharsalus,  he  withdrew 
his  army  from  Thessaly,  and  returned  to  Athens. 

Meanwhile  the  leading  men  in  the  Athenian 
councils  were  still  directing  their  attention  to  extend 
the  power  of  the  republic  on  all  sides.     Masters  of 
the  ^gean  sea,  with  the  greater  part  of  its  shores 
and  ilands,  and  commanding  a  large  proportion  of 
the  continent  of  Greece,  they  had  great  influence 
even  in  Peloponnesus.      Argos  was  connected  with  Thueyd.i. 
them  by  its  own  necessary  interest :  the  greater  psut  ^  I'J^h 
of  Achaia  was  in  their  dependency ;  and,  possessing  i.  4.  c.  ji. 
Naupactus  near  the  entrance,  and  Peg®  at  the  bot-  per^.^**' 
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CHAP,  torn,  of  the  Corinthian  gulph^  they  commanded  its 
^^l^  navigation.    With  the  general  view,  apparently,  to 
protect  their  allies,  merest  their  enemies,  and  ex- 
tend their  authority  and  influence,  as  opportunity 
Thiicyd.1.  niight  offer,  a  thousand  Athenian  soldiers  were  put 
DiSiOT  V  aboard  the  squadron  lying  at  Peg»,  and  the  com- 
11.C.&4.'  mand  was  committed  to  Pericles.     Crossing  the 
PiuZVii.    gulph,  the  troops  were  landed  on  the  territory  of. 
Peric       Sicyon ;  and,  the  Sicyonians  quitting  their  waUs  to 
protect  their  fields,  Pericles  gave  them  battle  and 
defeated  them.    Then  taking  aboard  a  reinforce- 
ment of  Achaians,  he  proceeded  to  the  Acamanian 
coast,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  iipon  CEni- 
adae,  but  not  without  a  large  collection  of  boo>^, 
always  a  great  object  of  antient  warfare,  he  con- 
ducted his  squadron  home. 


SECTION  IV. 

CiMliUon  of  PartUt  at  Athens^  and  Reeal  0/  Cunon,*  Truce  ^  F^ 
Years  with  Peloponnenu.  Long  Walh  of  Jtihcnt.  ReMtoration  0/ 
the  Order  of  KrUghtt^  or  Cavalry.  Colony  of  Athenian  FkmiluM 
sent  to  the  Chtrtonue.   ExpediHon  to  Cyprut :  Death  of  CimmL 

The  Athenian  leaders  thus,  among  some  reverses, 
altogether  gready  successful,  had  however  a  most 
arduous  office  to  sustain  ;  the  administradon  oi 
what  has  been  called  an  empire,  but  an  empire 
without  any  regular  constitution  ;  held  together 
partly  by  force,  partly  by  accidental  circumstances ; 
the  capricious  populace  of  Athens  being  the  sove- 
rein  ;  a  large  majority  of  the  principal  men  in  op- 
position ;  and  a  war  to  be  conducted  against  a  con- 
federacy, whose  landforce  far  exceeded  theirs.   The 
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rtry  conquests,  already  made,  distressed  them; 
Ihey  were  at  a  loss  for  means  to  keep  what  they  had 
acquired.  Feeling  then  that  some  respite  from  war 
was  necessary,  they  knew  that  the  most  powerfiil 
enemies,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Corinthians,  would 
be  highly  averse  to  any  negotiation  with  them,  but 
would  readily  treat  with  their  opponents  of  the 
aristocratical  party,  and  especially  with  Cimon. 
Pressed  thus,  they  were  perhaps  farther  stimulated 
by  some  ebullitions  of  democratical  extravagance, 
disturbing  or  threatening  their  measures,  to  desire 
a  cx>alition  with  the  aristocratical  leaders.  The 
opposition,  which  looked  to  Cimon,  tho  in  exile,  as 
its  chief,  was  certainly  powerful ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  a  stoiy  related  by  Plutarch,  however  of  a 
romantic  cast,  if  founded,  as  it  may  have  been,  in 
truth,  would  not  a  little  increase  its  weight.  When 
the  Athenians  marched  to  meet  the  Lacedaemonian 
forces  at  Tanagra,  Cimon,  according  to  that  writer,  Piut.Cim. 
joined  them  where  they  passed  the  Attic  border ; 
and  the  law  of  his  exile  not  absolutely  forbiddifig, 
desired  to  act  with  the  troops  of  his  ward  as  a 
volunteer.  His  request  was  denied,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  quit  the  camp ;  but,  before  he  departed, 
he  had  opportunity  to  communicate  with  his  friends, 
whom  he  earnestly  exhorted  to  prove^  by  their  be- 
havior in  the  battle  to  insue,  the  falsehood  of  the 
charge  in  which  they  were  in  some  degree  involved 
with  him.  Accordingly  a  band  of  a  hundred  pledged 
themselves  to  oneanother  not  to  fly  ;  and  when  the 
army  was  routed,  they  continued  to  fight  aipxmd  the 
panoply  of  Cimon,  which  they  had  carried  into  the 
field  as  their  banner,  till  they  were  killed  to  a  man. 
It  would  be  difiicult  then  any  longer  to  contend 
that  Cimon  or  the  friends  of  Cimon  were  enemies 
to  their  country.    But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
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CHAP,    motives,  a  coalition  of  the  principal  men,  it  is  evi- 
^^JJ^  dent,  was  effected,   and   Pericles  himself  moved 
the  decree  for  the  recal  of  Cimon,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  only  five    years   of  the  term   of  his 
banishment". 
diTpaci         Cimon  was,  at  the  time,  living  on  the  lordship,  his 
p.  9Kt.  4.  paternal  inheritance,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 
Reiike.      Whether  more  at  ease  there,  where  a  fortified  dwell- 
ing and  an  armed  train  would  be  requisite  for  secu- 
rity against  the  neighboring  barbarians,  or  in  Athens, 
amid  the  turbulence  of  a  factious  and  jealous  de- 
mocracy, may  be  doubtful ;  but  he  did  not  refuse 
himself  to  the  call  of  his  country.     Nor  was  the  ex- 
pectation of  advantage  from  his  return  disappointed* 
His  liberality  seems  to  have  been  met  with  corres- 
ponding liberality  by  the  chiefs  of  those  who  had  been 
his  political  adversaries,  and  a  calm  insued  in  the 
administration  of  the  commonwealth.     Cimon  was 
connected  by  hospitality  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
Andoc.  ut  state.     The  lead  in  the  negotiation,  on  the  part  of 
B.C.  463.  Athens,  being  committed  to  him,  a  cessation  of  hos- 
01.81.  |.  tilities  was  quickly  agreed  upon.     But  all  interests, 
T^cAn.^'  among  the  numerous  republics  concerned  as  allies 
B.C. 450.  of  Lacedaemon,  were  not  to  be  easily  reconciled. 

Ol  82  2.  •  • 

**'  Three  years  of  intermitted  war  elapsed  before  any 
treaty  was  concluded,  and  then  nothing  more  was 
effected  than  a  truce  for  five  years. 

Such  a  pause,  however,  used  wisely  and  diligent- 
ly, was  very  advantageous  for  Athens.     To  prepare 

1*  Plutarch  relates  more  circamstances  than  any  other 
writer ;  yet  hia  account  is  unsatisfactory  in  itself,  and  ill  ac* 
cords  with  the  course  of  events  marked  in  the  summary  of 
Thucydides,  to  which  I  refer  as  a  standard  for  authenticatii^ 
other  information.  The  readef  who  will  take  the  trouhle  to 
compare  the  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Tanagra  and  its  conse- 
quences, in  Plutarch's  lives  of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  with  the 
107th  to  the  112th  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Thucydides, 
may  judge  for  himself. 
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in  peace  for  the  exigencies  of  war  is  a  maxim  that 
must  be  universally  approved,  and  yet  is  rarely  act- 
ed upon,  unless  with  ambitious  views ;  the  peaceful 
being  seldom  to  be  persuaded  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pence,  till  danger  becomes  alarming.  In  the  leisure 
of  the  five  years  truce,  however,  whether  indeed 
more  with  peaceful  ch:  ambitious  purposes  among 
some  of  the  leaders  perhaps  may  be  questioned,  a 
third  long  wall  was  added  to  the  former  two,  pass- 
ing  between  them  to  the  middle  harbor  Munychia. 
Thenceforward,  should  an  enemy  force  either  of  the 
outer  walls,  the  city  would  still  have  secure  communi- 
cation with  one  of  its  harbors,  either  the  nothernmost 
Phalerum,  or  the  greater  and  far  more  important  one 
on  the  south,  Peiraeus.  Pericles  was  the  orator  who  ^^^fl' 
undertook  to  persuade  the  people  to  pass  the  decree 
directing  this  laborious  and  expensive  work,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Plato,  who  says  that  his  master, 
Socrates,  then  a  youth,  was  present  when  the  suc- 
cessful speech  was  delivered. 

The  deficiency  of  the  commonwealth  in  cavalry 
was  also  taken  into  consideration.  The  order  of 
knights,  or  horse-soldiers,  was  old  at  Athens  :  it  had 
been  retained  in  the  constitution  of  Solon,  and  flo- 
rished  under  Peisistratus ;  but,  as  a  military  esta- 
blishment, evidently  itha.d  fallen  into  insignificancy. 
Perhaps,  for  its  attachment  to  the  Peisistratids,  it 
was  abolished,  or  at  least  depressed,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  Cleisthenes.  No  mention  is  found  of  Athe- 
nian cavalry  either  at  Marathon  or  at  Platasa.  Un- 
der the  joint  administration  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  Andoc.  d« 
the  order  was  restored  to  credit  and  efficacy :  a  body  pace,p-w 
of  three  hundred  horse  was  established,  and  the 
Athenian  cavalry  acquired  estimation  as  among  the 
best  of  Greece.  Peaceful  views  might  lead  to  this 
measure ;  for,  among  the  Greeks,  cavalry  was  valu- 
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CHAP,   cd  especially  as  a  defensive  weapon^  for  its  su* 

^JI^  pcrior  efficacy  in  giving  protection  to  the  fields^ 
against  the  plunder  and  waste,  which  were  so  com-, 
monly  principal  objects  of  Grecian  invading  armies. 
But  possibly  the  coaesced  leaders,  in  restoring  the 
order  of  knights,  had  moreover  a  view  to  its  fitness 
for  awng-and  repressing  civil  turbulence,  «o  apt  to 
break  out  where  every  individual  of  the  people  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  was  a  soverein. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  another  addition  was  made 
to  the  military  strength  of  the  republic,  perhaps  not 
wh<dly  without  also  a  similar  political  view.  It  is 
remarkable  how  many  circumstances  occur,  in  the 
course  of  Grecian  history,  showing  the  truth  of  that 
observation  of  Aristotie,  which  might  appear  on  first 
view  a  paradox.  That  democracy  and  tyranny  are 
very  nearly  related.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was 
reckoned  a  common  distinction  between  le^timate 
monarchy  and  tyranny,  that  kings  had  subjects  for 
the  guard  of  their  persons,  tyrants  preferred  forein- 
ers.  But  we  have  formerly  observed  that  the  armed 
attendants  of  the  magistrates  of  Athens  were  forem 
slaves,  generally  Scythians,  whence  Scythian  came 

indoc.  de  to  be  the  common  title  of  those  armed  attendants. 

pace,p.3t.  rj^i^Y^^  hundred  Scythian  bowmen  were  now  bought 
(such  precisely  is  the  expression  in  the  original)  for 
the  use  of  the  republic.  A  valuable  addidon  proba- 
bly to  the  military  force,  they  would  however  per- 
haps still  more  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate". 

"  The  oration  on  peace,  transmitted  under  ihe  name  of  Ao- 
docides,  passed,  it  appears,  to  the  Augustan  age  as  a  speech  of 
that  orator;  but  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  believed  it  wrongly 
attributed  to  him.  It  was  however  in  that  critic's  time,  antient, 
and  probably  of  the  age  of  Andoddes.  That  it  has  suffered 
from  injury  to  copies  or  carelessness  of  transcribers,  is  evident 
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^t  SO  large  a  proportion  of  the  Athenian  people.  3bct, 
had  now  been  so  long  s^ccnstomed  to  subsist  by  war^  ^^* 
whether  frcHn  pay  or  from  plunder,  that  the  cessation 
of  hoatilities  filled  the  city  with  a  very  inconvenient 
number  of  men  little  disposed^  and  most  of  them  lit- 
tle aUe,  to  earn  a  comfortable  livelihood  by  pea,ceful 
industry ;  all  however  proud  of  the  dignity  of  Athe- 
nian citizensj^  proud  of  their  tervices  to  their  countryt 
and  ready  to  claim  support  and  reward  siutabie  to  that 
imaginary  dignity  and  to  tho^  services  which  they 
would  not  estimate  below  their  worth.  The  incon- 
venience^  or  at  least  some  degree  of  it,  was  commoi^ 
among  the  Grecian  states;  and  the  ordinary  resource,^ 
of  the  powerful,  was  to  send  out  colonies.  Cimon's 
Thracian  lordship  in  the  Chersonese  afforded  op- 
portuni^,  advantageous  at  the  same  time  perhaps  to 
the  republic  and  to  himself.  Of  particulars  however 
we  are  no  farther  informed  than  that  a  squadron  of 
fifi^  trireme  galleys,  under  the  command  of  Pericles, 
convoyed  a  thousand  families  of  Athenian  citizens, 
to  whom  lands  were  allotted  in  that  rich  peninsula. 
Tolmides  conducted  an  equal  number,  whether  of 
Athenians  to  Naxos,  or  of  Naxians  to  Eubo&a,  doea 
not  clearly  appear. 

But  such  was  become  the  constitution  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  such  the  temper  of  the 
people,  and  such  the  consequent  difficulties  to  be 
contended  with  in  the  endevor  to  preserve  quiet  at 
home,  that,  as  soon  as  present  peace  was  established 

The  five  years  truce  is  spoken  of  in  it  as  lasting  thirteen  years. 
But  we  have  satisfactory  assurance,  from  Thucydides,  that 
Athens  was  ingaged  in  war  again  before  the  end  of  the  five  years, 
and  that  it  was  another  truce,  afterward  made  for  thirty  years, 
which  was  broken  in  the  fourteenth.  It  seems  beyond  ques- 
tion  also,  that  the  names  of  Bfiltiiides  and  Cimon  have  been 
hiverted,  so  that,  fi)r  MjXtiWijw  «^ov  Kif^vog,  we  should  read 
Ktpjuta  rov  MiXrio^ov. 
VOL.  II.  34 
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€HAP.   by  tile  conclusion  of  the  five-years  truce,  Cimon 
^"'     concurred  in  the  purpose  of  turning  the  spirit  of  en- 


terprize  once  more  toward  forein  conquest,  and  ex* 
ertion  against  the  common  enemy ;  in  the  hope  so 
to  prevent  brooding  faction  at  Athens,  and  broodmg 
war  within  Greece.    With  this  view  he  resumed 
the  design  of  adding  Cyprus  to  that  dominion^ 
which,  under  the  title  of  Confederacy,  the  Athenian 
commonwealth  held  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
i?rm!*  ^^^^  nation.    A  fleet  of  two  hundred  trireme  gal- 
leys was  equipped,  of  which  himself  took  the  com* 
mand.    At  the  request  of  Amyrtseus,  chief  of  the 
Egyptians  of  the  marshes,  who  still  maintained  the 
^^c.x  ^^^^  against  Persia,  he  detached  sixty  to  Egypt; 
Ci^  ^*-    baving  in  view,  apparendy,  to  distract  the  attention 
"^'        of  the  Persian  government,  and  perhaps  to  collect 
some  booty,  rather  than  to  pursue  any  romantic  pur- 
pose of  conquest  there.     With  his  remaining  force 
he  laid  siege  to  Citium  in  Cyprus  ;  but  in  the  camp 
before  that  place,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  Athens 
B.C.  449.  and  of  Greece,  he  died.    Foreseeing,  it  is  said,  botii 
SL^Ik^'  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  necessity  of  abandoning  the 
Piutut     enterprize,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides, 
•at.  arose  immediately  from  want  of  provisions,  he  gave 

suitable  directions  to  those  in  trust  about  him,  with 
a  requisition  that  his  death  should  be  concealed,  and 
orders  still  issued  in  his  name  as  if  he  was  living. 
Thucyd.  I.  In  passing  Salamis  the  fleet  was  attacked  by  the 
Persian  fleet,  composed  of  squadrons  from  Phenicb, 
Cilicia,  and  Cyprus,  which  it  defeated.  The  army, 
breaking  up  its  camp  before  Citium,  and  marching 
along  the  coast  to  meet  the  fleet  at  a  more  commo- 
dious place  for  imbarkation,  was  also  attacked,  and 
also  gained  the  victory.  Imbarking  then  witiiout 
molestation,  and  being  joined  by  the  squadron  from 
Egypt,  the  whole  armament  returned  to  Attica. 
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TTie'  relics  of  Cimon,  carried  to  Athens,  wete  buried 
there ;  and  a  magnificent  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory,  which  remained,  with  the  name  of  the 
Cimoneia,  to  Plutarch's  time. 

Great  as  the  military  character  of  Cimon  was,  his 
wisdom,  his  integritjc,  his  moderation,  his  concilia- 
ting temper,  and  the  influence  which  inabled  him  to 
lead  his  fellowcountrymen  in  the  paths  of  wisdom, 
integrity,  and  moderation,  were  found  to  be  the 
qualities  for  which  his  loss  was  most  to  be  regret- 
ted.    Others  could  command  fleets  and  armies,  but 
others  could  not  equally  divert  that  compound,  in' ' 
the  Grecian  temper,  of  military  spirit  with  the  spirit 
of  faction,  from  civil  feud  and  domestic  war.    After 
Cimon,  as  Plutarch  has  justly  observed,  for  a  long  Pint  vit 
time  nothing  great  was  done,  or  even  attempted    "** 
against  the  barbarians ;  but  the  Greeks  turned  their 
arms  against  oneaiiother,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
Persia,  and  to  the  unspeakable  injury  of  Greece. 


SECTION  V. 

CmiUttf^  Commamd  of  the  TempU  of  Dtifhi.  Aihma  ai  thi  Sumwnt 
Df  htr  Greatrusi.  Stait  of  Partus :  PcrieUt ;  Thucydides,  Policy 
of  the  Orecian  RepubKes  for  holdmg  the  weaker  Republics  in  SubfeC" 
Hon*  RecoU  of  Bmoti0  f  of  EyHbosaf  ofMegard*:  Ihoasionof  J^ttUa 
by  the  PeUpomusians.     Thirty^Years  Truce,    Power  of  Pericles, 

Divided  among  so  many  little  republics,  each  ne-  ^"T* 
cessarily  jealous  of  the  others,  public  rights  and  pri-  ^^^^>r^ 
vate  in  constant  danger,  and  every  citizen  therefore 
always  ready  with  arms,  the  Greek  nation  was  sin- 
gularly framed  to  be  formidable  to  all  around,  if  it 
could  be  united  in  steddy  confederacy,  and  other- 
wise to  be  always  lacerating  and  preying  upon  itself. 
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CHAP.  In  Lacedasmoili  under  the  conBideration  of  her  dimi- 
.^^JJ:^^  nisKed  authority  and  lowered  rank  amokig  the  Gre- 
cian people,  some  uneasiness  of  the  public  mind 
would  be  natural  and  not  wholly  imreasonable ;  and 
this  coilld  hot  but  be  heightened  by  a  view  of  the 
rapid  progress  Athens  had  made  in  power,  with  inr- 
dications  of  ambition  holding  correspondent  growth. 
In  thes^  circum^tahces,  a  dispute  arose  among  some 
communities  of  little  weight  themselves,  involving 
nevertheless  matter  of  such  deep  national  interest, 
as  imperiously  to  recjuire  the  interposition  of  the 
more  powerful  states. 
Thacyd.  The  common  federal  government  of  th^  several 
siabo"l^  townsrof  the  province  of  Phocis,  had  long  been,  a^ 
tiSlmc  ^^  ^^^^  formerly  seen,  the  guardian  of  the  tempk 
and  oracle  and  treasury  of  Delphi.  The  Delphian 
citizens  now  claimed  that  important  office,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  Phocians,  and  resort  to  arms 
was  threatened.  It  might  become  the  Lacedemo- 
nians to  interfere  ;  and  they  did  so,  but  not  xmder 
wise  or  apparently  just  counsel.  Instead  of  calling 
for  the  common  support  of  the  Greeks,  and  assum- 
ing their  wonted  lead  with  a  dignified  moderation, 
they  took  upon  themselves  to  decide  all  by  them- 
B.C.448.  selves  ;  and,  sending  a  tnilitary  force  into  Phocis, 
01.f|.f.  they  put  the  Delphians  into  possession  of  the  tem- 
ple. The  Delphians  then,  with  ready  gratitude, 
passed  a  decree,  granting  to  Lacedaemon  the  honors 
of  the  promanteia,  or  precedency  in  the  consulta- 
tion of  the  oracle,  and  caused  it  to  be  ingraved  on 
the  forehead  of  a  brazen  statue  of  a  wolf  consecrated 
in  the  temple. 

So  arbitrary  an  exertion  of  exclusive  authority  by 
the  Lacedaemonian  government,  in  what  was  es- 
teemed, beyond  all  things,  a  conunon  concern  of 
the  Greek  nation,  could  not  fail  to  excite  indignation 
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at  Albens ;  and  the  more,  as  the  power  of  that  sftate  sect. 
had  recently  been  ao  extended  in  northern  Greece,  ^' 
and  aa  Phbcia  was  among  its  allies.  An  army  was 
ordered  to  march,  and  the  command  was  committed 
to  Fbmles.  Thus  what  the  Greeks  called  a  Sacred 
war  was  kindled :  but  the  Lacedaemonian  troops 
being  gone,  the  Delphians  felt  their  inability  to 
rejust,  uid  no  bloodshed  seems  to  have  insued. 
Pericles  restored  the  supremacy  of  the  temple  and 
its  appendages  to  the  Phocian  peqpk  ;  who  imme- 
-diately  passed  a  decree,  giving  the  promanfteia  to 
Adiens,  and  caused  it  to  be  ingraved  on  the  side  of 
the  same  brazen  wolf,  whose  forehead  bare  the  de* 
cree  of  the  Delphian  citizens  in  favor  of  Laced»- 
mon.  Whether  the  command  which  the  Athenians, 
tfarou^  ihtir  possession  of  the  Megarian  territory, 
held  of  the  isdimus,  or,  what  seems  not  improbable, 
civil  dissension  in  Lacedsemon,  and  the  prevalence 
of  a  party  adverse  to  that  which  had  directed  the 
ill-judged  expedition  to  Delphi,  prevaHed,  no  mea- 
sures of  resentment  seem  to  have  followed. 

We  may  fi^  upon  &is  point  as  the  era  of  the  most 
erten^e  power  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 
On  the  continent  of  Greece  it  commanded  Megaris, 
Bceotia,  Locris,  Phocis,  and  the  territory  of  Nau- 
pactas.  In  Peloponnesus,  an  Athenian  garrison 
held  Troezen)  Athenian  influence  governed  all 
Achaia,  properly  so  called ;  and  even  Argos  was 
but  a  subordinate  ally^  The  large  and  fruitful 
iland  of  Euboea,  separated  csily  by  a  narrow  strait, 
had  long  been  an  appendage  of  Attica ;  and  all  the 
.other  Hands  of  the  iEgean  sea,  except  Melus  and 
Thera,  and  part  of  Crete,  most  of  the  Grecian  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  all  Aose  of  Thrace,  the  Helles- 
pont, and  die  Propontis,  acknowleged  the  sore- 
reinty  of  the  Athenian  people. 
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Had  Athens  had  a  government  so  constituted  as 
to  be  capable  of  a  wise  and  steddy  administration, 
men  were  not  wanting,  qualified  by  abilities  and  by 
information,  to  direct  the  business  of  an  empire. 
While  Cimon  lived,  Pericles  was  contented  to  be 
the  second  person  of  the  republic ;  and,  haimony 
subsisting  between  them,  the  disposition  to  party 
violence  among  inferior  men  was  restrained  by  their 
influence,  and  the  aristocratical  and  democratical 
interests  were  held  in  unusual  union.  But  all  would 
not  be  equally  pleased  with  the  suspension  of  party- 
distinctions,  which  of  necessity  admitted  some  to 
situations  that  M-ould  have  been  the  lot  of  others, 
had  either  party  ruled  alone.  On  Cimon's  death 
some  of  his  principal  adherents  could  ill  brook  the 
ascendancy  which  superior  talents,  superior  popu- 
larity, an  accinnulation  of  advantages,  gave  at  once 
to  Pericles :  they  would  have  one  of  dieir  own 
party  still  at  the  head  of  the  republic's  afiairs. 
Thucydides  son  of  Melesias,  brother-in-law  of 
Cimon,  to  whom  they  looked  in  preference,  was 
indeed  a  person  well  intided  to  high  consideration. 
Pi^t  His  binh,  his  family  alliance§;  his  conduct  tiitough 
p^id\  ^^^^»  ^^^  public  estimation,  all  were  advantageous ; 
and  he  vn^  not  without  military  reputation,  tho 
more  known  as  an  experienced  statesman  and  an 
able  speaker.  Apparently  he  was  of  himself  dis- 
posed to  liberality  in  politics  ;  but  unfortunately 
without  sufficiently  possessing  Cimon's  firmness  to 
resist,  or  influence  to  repress,  the  imprudent  heat 
or  interested  ambition  of  political  associates.  A  war 
of  oratory  insued,  of  which  littie  account  remams, 
beyond  an  anecdote  marking  the  extraordinary  powd- 
ers of  Pericles,  and  the  candid  acknowlegement  of 
them  by  Thucydides  :  *  When  I  wrestle  with  Pcri- 
♦  cles,'  he  said,  *if  I.  throw  him  ever  so  decidedly. 
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'  he  can  persuade  the  spectators  that  he  threw  me.' 
The  aristocratical  and  democratical  interests  were 
thus  anew  divided,  never  equally,  as  under  the 
joint  lead  of  Pericles  and  Cimon,  again  to  coalesce. 
The  breach  however  appears  to  have  been  gra- 
dual :  Pericles  did  not  at  once  set  himself  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  friends  of  Cimon.  Meanwhile^ 
tho  there  was  a  powerful  aristocratical  party,  there 
was  no  acknowleged  constitutional  balance  to  the 
democratical  power,  which  was  truly  despotic. 
Never  was  liberality  in  administration  more  wanted 
than  now,  for  holding  the  niany  states  which  owned 
subjection  to  Athens,  in  any  degree  attached.  For 
the  Athenian  people,  less  than  thirty  thousand  fami- 
lies, to  coerce  all  by  their  own  strength,  was  obvi* 
ously  impossible.  But  every  untempered  government 
must  be  jealous ;  and  democracy  is,  even  beyond 
other  untempered  governments,  naturally  selfish* 
The  inlarged  policy  of  the  mixed  constitution  of 
Rome,  which  inabled  her  to  become  mistress  of  the 
world,  associating  conquered  people,  could  not  even 
be  safely  mentioned  at  Athens ;  and  indeed  there 
was  very  generally,  among  the  Grecian  republics,  a 
strong  prejudice  against  it.  The  policy  for  main- 
taining sovereinty,  common  to  all  Grecian  repub- 
lics, which  acquired  dominion  over  other  Grecian 
republics,  rested  on  that  division  into  parties,  to 
which  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  advert.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  when,  after  a  critical 
contest  in  any  republic,  the  aristocratical  party  pre- 
vailed, they  expelled  only  the  leaders  of  the  lower, 
people,  with  a  few  of  the  more  turbulent  of  their 
followers,  whom  they  sometimes  sold  into  forein 
countries  for  slaves ;  and  the  rest  they  held  under 
a  severe  subjection.  But  if  the  democratical  party 
obtained  the  superiority,  they  often  expelled  all  the 
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CHAP,  men  of  nmk  and  property,  whom  they  did  not  loU, 
^^'    and  shared  among  themselves  their  hotaes,  estates, 


slaves,  and  whatever  other  effects  they  coiild  sdisie. 
][n  all  the  many  republics,  where  Athenian  influence 
now  extended,  the  democratical  party  was  supported 
by  Athenian  patronage,  and  held  aU  the  powers  of 
government.  The  prevalence  then  of  that  par^, 
and  especially  the  welfare  of  its  chiefs,  depending 
upon  the  connection  with  Athens,  the  citizens  of 
that  party  were  themselves  the  garrison  to  hold 
their  state  in  obedience  to  the  Athenian  bonunon- 
-  wealth*  Thus  alone  they  could  hope  to  maintaiu 
themselves  in  possession  of  the  houses,  the  estates, 
and  the  honors  of  those  whom  they  had  killed,  or 
driven  into  banishment ;  toward  whom  they  looked 
with  the  abhorrence  natural  for  those  who  dreaded, 
at  the  same  time,  the  loss  of  such  advantages,  and 
revenge  for  having  usurped  them.  In  Athens 
itself,  not  the.  principles  of  democracy  only,  but 
more  especially  those  by  which  democratical  em- 
pire might  best  be  promoted,  would  be  sedulously 
inculcated,  and  would  become  popular  topics ;  and 
henoe,  apparendy,  what  has  been  called,  by  later 
writers,  the  conquest  of  Boeotia  by  Myronides^  was 
Pi^t^^^Q -sometimes  spoken  of,  among  cotemporaries,  as  the 
p.  242.  t.  2.  deliverance  of  the  country  and  the  establishment  of 
its  freedom.  On  this  pretence  (and  apparently  to 
promote  ambitious  purposes,  the  Athenian  citizens, 
kiUed  in  that  expedition,  had,  first  after  those  who 
fell  in  the  Persian  invasion,  the  honor  of  a  public 
funeral. 

Tlux>ugh  such  circumstances  Greece  always 
swarmed  with  exiles ;  and  those  unhappy  men 
were  perpetually  watching  opportunities  for  a  revo- 
lution, which  might  restore  them  to  their  countiy* 
The  impossibility  of  exact  discrimination  always 
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left  diem  some  friends  in  their  respective  cities ;    sect. 
anfi  dius  Ae  fowidation  of  sedition  was  ever  ready.  .^.^^ 
Those  Boeotians  who  had  been  banished  in  conse-  Thucyd. 
cjaence  of  the  Athenian  conquest,  through  oppor-  Diodor. 
tunity  and  exertion,  of  which  no  particulars  remain  ^mI^u* 
rqxxted,  made  themselves  masters  of  Orchomenus,  Penc. 
Chaeatmeia,  and  some  smaller  towns.    Hopeless  of 
being  permitted  to  retain  quiet  possession,  necessity  B.C.  447. 
not  less  than  inclination  incited  them  to  push  for  ^^  ®^*' 
ftrdier  advantages.      The  Atheniian    government 
prepared  an  army  to  reduce  them,  composed  chiefly 
of   allies,  with   only  one   thousand  heavy-armed 
Athenians.    Tolmides,  already  renowned  for  his 
atchievements  in  the  circumnavigation  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  appointed  to  the  command.    Apparently 
the  party  of  Thucydides  had  been  gaining  ground, 
and  Tolmides  was  of  that  party  ;  for  Pericles,  as 
Plutarch    informs    us,  disapproved    the    appoint- 
ment of  Tolmides,  and  augured  ill  of  the  expedi- 
tion.    Chseroneia  was  however  taken,  those  men 
of   the    best  fiimilies  and  principal    influence  in 
Boeotia,  who  had  held  it,  were  condemned  to  sla- 
very, and  a  garrison  was  put  in  the  place.    But,  in 
the  meantime,  exiles  from  various  parts,  Boeotians 
and  others^^,  had  assembled  in  large  numbers  at 
Orchomenus :  the  Locrians,  who,  by  timely  sub- 
mission and  giving  hostages,  had  prevented  any 
expulsion  of  their  people,  joined  them  with  their 
whole  strength  :  a  powerful  army  was  thus  collect- 
ed :  the  Athenian  forces,  returning  toward  Attica, 
were  attacked  near  Coroneia.    Tolmides  was  killed, 
his  army  was  completely  defeated,  and  almost  every 
surviving  Athenian  -was  made  prisoner. 

Thucytl.    We  want  information  who  all  the  othen  were. 
TOL.  II.  35 
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CHAP.       The  consequence  of  this  misfortune  is  one  among 

^^g^^^  many  instances  of  an  inherent  weakness  in  the 
governments  of  the  little  Grecian  republics,  which 
was  not  lessened  at  Athens  by  the  extent  of  its 
command.  Few  Athenian  families  were  wholly 
uninterested  in  the  prisoners  taken  at  Coroneia; 
and  the  administration  could  ill  avoid  sacrificing 
public  advantage  to  private  feelings.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fermentation  within  the  state,  circum- 
stances were  threatening  without.  The  Boeotians, 
now  strong  of  themselves,  would  scarcely  fail  of 
assistance  from  Peloponnesus;  for  the  enmity  of 
Lacedaemon,  tho  smothered  on  occasion  of  the 
a&ir  of  Delphi,  could  not  but  be  apprehended 
when  any  encouraging  opportunity  might  oflfer.  At 
the  same  time  therefore  to  gratify  the  people  with 
the  recovery  of  their  captive  relations  and  friends, 
and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  a  combination  of 
enemies  which  might  indanger  the  remaining  de- 
pendencies of  the  commonwealth,  the  Athenian 
administration  hastily  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Bci^otians ;  according  to  which  they  evacuated  im- 
mediately whatever  they  still  held  in  Boeotia,  and 
surrendered  all  claim  upon  that  rich  bordering 
province,  apparentiy  the  most  desirable  of  all  pos- 
sible additions  to  the  Athenian  dominion. 

The  event  showed  the  urgency  for  acceding  to 
conditions  seemingly  so  disadvantageous;  for  even 
thus  the  apprehended  evils  were  not  intirely  ob- 

B.C.446.  viated.    The  success  of  the  Boeotians  had  incour- 

OI.8S.f.« 

Inn.  Thu.  is  Diodorus  places  the  revolt  of  Megara  iu  the  first  year  of 
the  83d  Olympiad,  the  battle  of  Coroneia  in  the  second,  and 
the  revolt  of  Euboea  in  the  third.  But  Thucydides  asserts 
expressly,  that  the  news  of  the  revolt  of  Megara  arrived  just 
as  Pericles  had  debarked  blB  forces  in  Eabcca  to  suppress  the 
revolt  there ;  which  happened,  he  says,  not  long  al^r  the 
conclasion  of  the  treaty  with  the  Boeotians,  that  followed  the 
battle  of  Coroneia. 
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aged  others  to  follow  their  example.    Euboea,  the    sect^ 
nearest  of  the  transmarine  dependencies  of  Athens^  \.^^^^%j 
and  the  most  important,  revolted.     An  army,  now  Thucyd. 
put  under  the  command  of  Pericles^  hastened  to  i)MA.ii 
that  iland.     It  was  scarcely  landed  there,  when  in*  ^'  ^*  *  '* 
telligence  arrived  at  Athens  that  the  Megarians  hav- 
ing renewed  their  connection  with  Corinth,  had  risen 
upon  the  Athenian  garrison  in  Megara,  overpowered 
it,  and  put  all  to  the  sword,  except  those  who  could 
make  their  retreat  into  Niscea ;  and  this  information 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  still  more  alarming 
news,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  preparing  for 
an  invasion  of  Attica  with  the  whole  force  of  their 
confederacy.     The  death  of  Tolmides,  and  the  dis- 
tress of  the  commonwealth,  concurred  to  put  all  the 
powers  of  government  into  the  hands  of  Pericles* 
That  able  statesman  and  general  immediately  led 
back  his  forces  fvQxa  Euboea,  and  defeating  the 
Megarians,  with  their  allies,  who  rashly  attempted 
to  protect  their  fields  against  his  ravages,  compelled 
them  to  confine  themselves  within  their  walls. 

The  Peloponnesian  invasion  did  not  take  place  B.C. 446. 
till  the  following  spring*^  A  very  formidable  army  ^^'  H-  !• 
then  marched.  The  command  was  committed,  not 
to  the  mature  age  and  tried  abilities  of  Archidamus, 
whether  because  he  was  the  personal  friend  of  Pe- 
ricles, or  meer  Lacedaemonian  party-interest  decided, 
biit  to  the  king  of  the  Eurystheneid  house,  Pleistoa- 
nax,  who  was  so  young  that  another,  Cleandridas, 
was  joined  with  him  as  the  adviser  of  his  inexpe- 
rience. The  army  entered  Attica,  ravaged  the 
Thriasian  plain,  and  incamped  near  Eleusis.  Peri- 
cles, with  the  whole  force  of  Athens,  took  a  station 

^"^  Thus  Dodivell,  upon  a  comparison  of  authorities  and  cir- 
camstaoces,  has  apparently  well  determined.  Ann.  Thu.  ad 
ann.  445. 
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CHAP,    over  against  it:  but,  considering  that  a  batde  lost 
^^^JJ^  might,  in  existing  circumstances,  be  fetal  to  the 
eonunonwealth,  and,  delaying  the  ordinary  resource 
of  defensive  war,  would  indanger  all  its  dependen- 
cies, he  had  recourse  to  policy ;  and  he  succeeded, 
it  was  commonly  supposed,  in  an  attempt  to  bribe 
Cleandridas.     Without  any  apparent  cause,  the  Fe- 
Thacyd.    loponnesian  army  retreated  into  the  peninsula ;  and 
i  i.\    *  the  allies  were  dismissed,  as  if  the  purpose  of  the 
piut!*Tft   expedition  had  been  accomplished.     Such  dissatis- 
Peric.       faction  insued  in  Lacedasmon,  that  Cleandridas  took 
alarm,  and  fled.    In  his  absence,  capital  condemna* 
tion  was  pronounced  against  him  ;  and  the  young 
king  himself  being  called  into  judgement,  a  fine  was 
imposed  upon  him,  to  such  an  amount,  that,  being 
unable  to  discharge  it,  he  also  quitted  his  country. 
Pint.  Tit   Pericles,  in  the  usual  report  of  the  expences  of  his 
command,  stated  ten  talents,  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  as  employed  for  a  neces- 
sary purpose  without  expressing  what.     Secret-ser- 
vice money  %vas  not,  it  seems,  commonly  allowed  to 
Athenian  generals ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  in- 
stance of  singular  confidence  in  Pericles,  that  the 
Athenian  people  permitted  that  article  to  pass  un- 
questioned. 
Thucyd.^       The   Peloponncslan  army  being  gone,  Pericles 
again  transported  his  forces  into  Euboea,  and  quickly 
reduced  the  whole  iland.     The  Histiaeans  were  ex- 
pelled, and  their  territory  was  apportioned  among 
Athenian  femilies ;  who,  according  to  the  usual  me- 
thod of  the   Greeks,  became  the    garrison,  while 
their  slaves  cultivated  the  lands.    The  rest  of  the 
Euboeans  were  admitted  to  a  capitulation,  by  which 
their  estates  and  the  municipal  administration  of  their 
towns  were  preserved  to  them. 
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The  experienced  insecurity  of  that  command 
which  the  Athenian  people  held  over  so  many  other 
little  republics,  now  induced  their  leaders  to  seek  an  Thucyd,i. 
acccnnmodation  with  the  Peloponnesians.    Callias  Diodon  * 
and  Chaies  were,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  mana*  piit.*^*J' 
gers  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians;  Peric. 
and,  before  the  end  of  the  winter  after  the  invasion  of  -^?"-  '^'** 

ad  9MUkm 

Attica,  a  truce  was  concluded  for  the  term  of  thirty  B.C. 445. 
years.  The  condhions,  which  remain  reported  by 
the  histOTian  Thucydides,  appear  veiy  disadvanta- 
geous to  Athens.  Bceotia  was  already  lost ;  the  city 
of  Megara  was  lost ;  but  the  Athenians  yet  held  the 
Megarian  ports  of  Nissea  and  Peg® ;  they  had  still 
a  fgarrison  in  the  Peloponnesian  city  of  Troezen  ; 
and  the  Peloponnesian  province  of  Achaia  was  in 
their  interest.  All  these  were  given  up  :  garrisons 
were  withdrawn ;  and  where,  as  in  the  Achaian 
towns,  the  democratical  party,  among  the  people 
themselves,  were  as  the  garrison  for  Athens,  no  sup- 
port from  Athens  was  in  future  to  be  given  to  that 
party.  The  aristocratical  interest  then  recovering 
predominant  power,  but  wanting  for  its  security  the 
patronage  of  Lacedaemon,  Achaia  would  return  of 
course  to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance^®.  Such  con- 
cessions, without  any  equivalent,  sufficiently  mark 
the  sense  which  the  Athenian  administration  had  of 
the  tottering  fabric  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  leisure  of  peace  to  confirm  that  com- 

1®  Qas  faerit  ilia  Achaia,  juxta  cum  ignaiissimis  ignoro. 
Nam  de  tota  provlncia  quae  Achaia  dicitur,  locam  intelligere, 
abflurdom  foret.  Not.  5.  c.  115.  1.  1.  Thuc.  ed.  Duk.  I  must 
coDfess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  the  difficulty.  If  any  could 
arise  upon  the  simple  consideration  of  the  passage  in  question, 
it  appears  fully  cleared  hy  what  precedes  and  follows.  See  c. 
3.  h.  1.  c.  9.  b.  2.  and  c.  21.  b.  4.  On  the  contrary,  the  fancy 
of  Palmer  and  Hudson,  that  an  obscure  Corinthian  settlement 
in  ^tolia,  of  the  name  of  Chalcis,  was  intended,  appears  really 
wild. 
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CHAP,    3nand  which  remained  to  the  commonwealth,  over 
^''*    ,  so  many  ilands  and  so  many  transmarine  states  and 
colonies. 

The  train  of  distressing  circumstances^  following 
the  defeat  of  Tolmides,  concurred  with  the  vari<ous 
successes  of  the  new  general,  to  ruin  the  Aristocra- 
tical  interest  at  Athens ;  and,  the  opposite  interest 
obtaining  a  decisive  superiority  in  the  popular  as- 
sembly, Thucydides  was  banished  by  ostracism. 
Thus  the  opposition,  which  compelled  Pericles  to 
resume  the  lead  of  the  democratical  interest  against 
the  aristocratical,  contributed  to  his  power  and  glory, 
making  him  in  a  manner  prince  of  Athens.  But  as 
it  was  a  power  that  could  only  be  maintained  by  still 
cultivating  the  democratical  interest,  to  the  utter 
overthrow  of  the  aristocratical,  and  the  destruction 
of  all  balance  in  the  constitution,  the  result  was  ul- 
timately most  pernicious  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
involved  no  small  amount  of  evils  for  all  Greece. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Afiairs  of  Greece  from  the  Thirty- Years  Truce  to 
that  commonly  called  the  Peloponnesian  War  ; 
with  a  summary  View  of  the  History  of  Mace- 
donia from  the  earliest  Accounts. 


SECTION  I. 

Mminutratian  of  Perides  :  SeUnUy  jlrtsy  and  fine  Taste  at  Jithtnt* 
Change  tn  the  Condition  of  JFomen  in  Greece:  jlspatia.  Popular 
JjieenHoumei*  at  JHhem.  The  Athenian  Empire  asserted  and  cor- 
tended*    Project  for  Union  of  Oreeu. 

A.THENS  now  rested  six  years,  uningaged  in  any 
hostilities ;  a  longer  interval  of  perfect  peace  than 
she  had  before  known  in  above  forty  years,  elapsed 
since  she  rose  from  her  ashes  after  the  Persian  in- 
vasion. It  is  a  wonderful  and  singular  phenomenon 
in  the  histoiy  of  mankind,  too  little  accounted  for 
by  anything  recorded  by  antient,  or  imagined  by 
modem  writers,  that,  during  this  period  of  turbu- 
lence, in  a  commonwealth  whose  whole  population 
in  free  subjects  amounted  scarcely  to  thirty  thou- 
sand families,  art,  science,  fine  taste,  and  politeness, 
should  have  risen  to  that  perfection  which  has  made 
Athens  the  mistress  of  the  world,  through  all  suc- 
ceeding ages.  Some  sciences  indeed  have  been 
carried  .higher  in  modem  times,  and  art  has  put 
forth  new  branches,  of  which  some  have  given  new 
helps  to  science  :  but  Athens,  in  that  age,  reached 
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CHAP,    a  perfection  of  taste  that  no  country  hath  since  sur- 
^'"'     passed ;  but  on  the  contrary  all  have  looked  up  to. 


as  a  polar  star,  by  which,  after  sinking  in  the  deep- 
est barbarism,  taste  has  been  guided  in  its  restoration 
to  splendor,  and  the  observation  of  which  will  pro- 
bably ever  be  the  surest  preservative  against  its 
future  corruption  and  decay. 

Much  of  these  circumstances  of  glory  to  Athens, 
and  of  improvement,  since  so  extensively  spred  over 
the  world,  was  owing  to  Pericles.    Peisistratus  had 
nourished  the  infancy  of  Attic  genius;   Pericles 
brought  it  to  maturity.      In  the  age  of  Peisistratus 
books  were  scarcely  known,  science  was  vague,  and 
art  still  rude.      But  during  the  turbulent  period 
which  intervened,  things  had  »been  so  wonderfully 
prepared,  that,  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  science  and 
every  polite  art  waited,  as  it  were,  only  his  magic 
touch  to  exhibit  them  to  the  world  in  meridian 
p^^        splendor.  ^  The  philosopher  Anaxagoras  of  Clazo- 
Aicib.  1.    mene,  whose  force  of  understanding  and  extent  of 
^'ittt.  vit    science  acquired  him  the  appellation  of  the  InteU 
^^^'       lect,  had  been  the  tutor  of  the  youth  of  Pericles, 
and  remained  the  friend  of  his  riper  years.     Among 
those  with  whom  Pericles  chiefly  conversed  was  also 
the  Athenian  Pheidias,  in  whom,  with  a  capacity 
for  every  science,  was  united  the  sublimest  genius 
for  the  fine  arts,  which  he  professed ;  and  Dtoion, 
who,    professing  only   music,  was    esteemed'  the 
ablest  speculative  politician  that  the  world  bad  yet 
produced.     Nor  must  the  celebrated  Aspasia  be 
omitted  in  the  enumeration  of  those  to  whom  Peri- 
cles was  indebted  for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind ; 
Pint.        since  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Pkto,  that 
^^^^*     Socrates  himself  acknowleged  to  have  profited  fixxn 
the  instruction  of  that  extraordinary  woman. 


CONDITION   OF   WOiaV.  SMI 

It  will  not  be  the  place  here  to  inlarge  upon  the  sect, 
manners  a.ny  more  than  upon  the  arts  and  knowlege,  >-rv^ 
of  the  age  of  Pericles  i  yet  it  may  be  requisite  to 
advert  to  one  point,  in  which  a  great  change  had 
taken  place  since  the  age  which  Homer  has  de* 
acribed*  The  political  circumstances  of  Greece, 
and  especially,  of  Athens,  had  contributed  much  to 
exclude  women  of  rank  from  general  society.  The 
turbulence  to  which  every  commonwealth  was  con- 
tinually liable,  from  the  contentions  of  faction,  made 
it  often  unsafe,  or  at  least  unpleasant  for  them  to  go 
abroad.  But  in  democracies  their  situation  was 
peculiarly  untoward*  That  form  of  government 
compelled  the  men  to  associate  all  with  all.  The 
general  assembly  necessarily  called  all  together ; 
and  the  vote  of  the  meanest  citizen  being  there 
of  equal  value  with  that  of  the  highest,  the  more 
numerous  body  of  the  poor  was  always  formidable 
to  the  wealthy  few.  Hence  followed  the  utmost 
condescension,  or  something  more  than  condescen- 
sion, from  the  rich  to  the  multitude ;  aiid  no(  to 
the  collected  multitude  only,  nor  to  the  best  among 
the  multitude,  but  principally  to  the  most  turbulent, 
iUmamiered,  and  worthless.  Not  those  alone  who 
soi^t  honors  or  commands,  but  all  who  desired 
security  for  their  prc^rty,  must  not  only  meet 
these  men  upon  a  footing  of  equality  in  the  general 
assembly,  but  associate  with  them  in  the  gymnasia 
and  porticoes,  flatter  them,  and  sometimes  cringe  to 
them.  The  ladies,  to  avoid  a  society  which  their 
fethers  and  husbands  could  not  avoid,  lived  with 
their  female  slaves,  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  house  ; 
associating  little  with  oneanother,  and  scarcely  at 
vja  with  the  men,  even  their  nearest  relations ;  and 
seldom  appearing  in  public,  but  at  those  religious 
festivals  in  which  antient  custom  required  the  wo- 
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men  to  bear  a  part,  and  sacerdotal  authority  could 
insure  decency  of  conduct  toward  them.  Hence 
the  education  of  the  Grecian  ladies  in  general,  and 
particularly  the  Athenian,  was  scarcely  above  that 
of  their  slaves ;  and,  as  we  find  them  exhibited  in 
lively  picture,  in  the  littfe  treatise  upon  domestic 
economy  remaining  to  us  from  -  Xenophon,  they 
were  equally  of  uninstructed  minds,  and  imformed* 
manners. 

To  the  deficiencies  to  which  women  of  rank  were 
thus  condemned,  by  custom  which  the  new  politi- 
cal circumstances  of  the  country  had  superinduced 
upon  the  better  manners  of  the  heroic  ages,  was 
owing  that  comparative  superiority,  through  which 
some  of  the  Grecian  courtezans  attained  extraordi- 
nary renown.  Carefully  instructed  in  every  elegant 
accomplishment,  and,  from  early  years,  accustomed 
to  converse  among  men,  and  men  of  the  highest 
rank  and  most  improved  talents,  if  they  possessed 
understanding  it  became  cultivated;  and  to  their 
houses  men  resorted,  not  merely  in  the  low  piu^uit 
of  sensual  pleasure,  but  to  injoy,  often  in  the  most 
polished  company,  the. charms  of  female  conversa- 
tion, which,  with  women  of  rank  and  character, 
was  totally  forbidden.  Hence,  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  under  Xerxes,  more  than  one  Grecian  city 
is  said  to  have  been  ingaged  in  the  Persian  interest 
through  the  influence  of  Thargelia,  a  Milesian  cour- 
tezan, who  was  afterward  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Thessaly. 

Aspasia  was  also  a  Milesian,  the  daughter  of 
Axiochus ;  for  her  celebrity  has  preserved  her 
father's  name.  With  uncommon  beauty  were 
joined  in  Aspasia  still  more  uncommon  talents ; 
and,  with  a  mind  the  most  cultivated,  manners  so 
decent,  that,  in  her  more  advanced  years,  not  only 


Socrates  professed  to ,  have  learned  eloquence  from   sect. 
her,  but,  as  Plutarch  relates,  the  ladies  of  Athens  ,^^.,1;,^^ 
used  to  accompany  their  husbands  to  her  house  for 
the  instruction  of  her  conversation.  -  Pericles  be- 
came her  passionate   admirer,   and  she.  attached 
herself  to  him  during  his  life :  according  to  Plutarch 
he  divorced  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  on 
ill  terms,  to  marry  her.  •.  We  are  informed,  on  p]at.Men. 
higher  authority,  that  he  was  not  fortuns^te  in  his  J:J^^^'f; 
family,  his  sons  being  mentioned  by  Plato  as  youths  p.ii8-t.2. 
of  mean  understanding.     After  he  was  once  firmly 
established  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  administra- 
tion, he  passed  his  little  leisure  from  public  busi- 
ness mostly,  in  company  with  Aspasia  and  a  few 
select  friends ;  avoiding  that  extensive  society  in 
which  the  Athenians  in  general  delighted,  and  sel- 
dom seen  by  the  people,  but  in  the  exercise  of 
some  public  office,   or  speaking  in  the    general 
assembly :   a  reserve  perhaps  as  advantageous  to 
him,  as  the  contrary  conduct  was  necessary  to  the 
ambitious  who  were  yet  but  aspiring  at  greatness, 
or   to  the   wealthy  without  power,   who  desired 
security  to  their  property. 

Policy  united  with  natural  inclination  to  induce 
Pericles  to  patronize  the  arts,  and  call  forth  their 
finest  productions  for  the  admiration  and  delight 
of  the  Athenian  people.  The  Athenian  people 
were  the  despotic  soverein ;  Pericles  the  favorite 
and  minister,  whose  business  it  was  to  indulge  the 
soverein^s  caprices  that  he  might  direct  their  mea- 
sures ;  and  he  had  the  skill  often  to  direct  even 
their  caprices.  That  fine  taste  which  he  possessed 
eminently,  was  in  some  degree  general  among  the 
Athenians ;  and  the  gratification  of  that  fine  taste 
was  one  mean  by  which  he  retained  his  influence. 
Works  were  undertaken,  according  to  the  expres- 
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CHAP.  «ion  of  Plutarch,  in  whose  tStne  they  still  remained 
^J™[^  perfect,  of  stupendous  magnitude,  and  in  form  and 
grace  inimitable ;  all  calculated  for  the  accommo- 
dation, or  in  some  way  for  the  gratification,  of  the 
multitude.  Pheidias  was  superintendant  of  the 
works:  under  him  many  architects  and  artists 
were  employed,  whose  merit  intitled  them  to  fiime 
with  posterity,  and  of  whose  labors  (such  is  the 
hardness  of  the  Attic  marble,  their  principal  mate- 
rial, and  the  mildness  of  the  Attic  atmosphere) 
relics  which  have  escaped  the  violence  of  men,  rtill 
after  the  lapse  of  mors  than  two  thousand,  years^ 
exhibit  all  the  perfection  of  design,  and  even  of 
workmanship,  which  earned  that  feme. 

Meanwhile  Pheidias  himself  was  executing  works 
of  statuary  which  were,  while  they  lasted,  the 
admiration  of  succeeding  times.  Nor  does  the 
testimony  to  these  works,  which  are  now  totally, 
or  almost  totally  lost,  rest  meeriy  upon  Grecian 
report  i  for  the  Romans,  when  in  possession  of  all 
the  most  exquisite  productions  of  Grecian  art^ 
acanty  relics  of  which  have  excited  the  wonder  and 
formed  the  taste  of  modem  ages,  were  at  a  loss  to 
express  their  admiration  of  the  sublimity  of  the 
works  of  Pheidias.  When  such  was  the  perfec- 
tion  of  the  art  of  sculptiue,  it  were  a  solecism  to 
suppose  that  the  sister  art  of  painting  could  be 
mean,  since  the  names  of  Panaanus,  kinsman  of 
Pheidias,  and  Zeuxb  and  Parrhasius,  cotempo^ 
raries,  remained  always  among  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Grecian  school*  At  the  same  time  the 
chaste  sublimity  of  the  great  tragic  poets  ^schylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  that  extraordhiary 
mixture  of  the  most  elegant  satire  with  the  grossest 
buflfooneiy,  the  old  comedy,  as  it  is  called,  were 
alternately  exhibited  in  immense  theaters,  at  the 
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public  expence,  and  for  tho  amusement  of  the    secTa 
whole  people.  ^^^^ 

Thus  captivating  the  Adieniand  by  their  relish 
for  matters  of  taste  and  their  passion  for  amuse- 
ment, Pericles  confirmed  his  authority  principally 
by  that  great  instrument  for  the  management  of  a 
people,  his  eloquence  :  but  this  was  supported  by 
anremjitted  assiduity  in  public  business,  and  evident 
superiority  of  capacity  for  the  conduct  of  it ;  and| 
above  all,  by  an  ostentatious  integrity*    The  whole 
Allienian  commonwealth  thus,  with  all  its  appur*  Apudv 
tenances,  or,  in  the  words  of  cotemporary  authors,  Peric!inat! 
revenues,  armies,  fleets,  ilands,  the  sea,  friendships  f^J^-  Jj ^^ 
and  alliances  with  kings  and  various  potentates,  and 
influence  that  commanded  several  Grecian  states 
and  many  barbarous  nations,  all  were  in  a  manner 
his  possession.     Plutarch  says  that,  while  thus, 
during  fifteen  years,  ruling  the  Athenian  empire, 
60  strict  and  scrupulous  tvas  his  economy  in  his 
private  afiairs,  that  he  neither  increased  nor  dimi« 
nished  his  paternal  estate  by  a  single  drachma: 
but,  according  to  the  more  probable  assertion,  and  i»ocr«  d« 
higher   authority  of  Isocrates,   his  private  estate  254!' tfi, 
suflered  in  maintaining  his  public  importance,  so  ^^  ^^^^' 
that  he  left  it  less  to  his  sons  than  he  had  received 
it  fr(»n  his  father- 
But  the  political  power  of  Pericles  resting  on 
the  patronage,  which  he  professed,  of  democracy, 
he  was  obliged  to  allow  much,  and  even  to  bear 
much,  that  a  better  constitution  would  have  put 
under  more  restraint.     Such,  under  his  administra- 
tion, was  the  popular  licentiousness,  that  the  comic 
poets  did  not  fear  to  vent,  in  the  public  theaters,  piat  vit 
the  grossest  jokes  upon  his  person,  the  severest  ^®"^* 
invectives  against  his  administration,  and  even  the 
most  abominable  calumnies  upon  his  characbin 
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CHAP.  His  connection  with  AspfSteia  rwas^  not  likely  to 
^"*  ^  escape  their  satire.  She  was  called,  on  the  public 
stage,  the  Omjphale  of  her  titncy  the  Deianeira,  and 
even  the  Juna  Many ;  circumstances  of  the  ad- 
ministration  of  Pericles  were  malevolently  attributed 
to  her  influence,  and  much  gross  abuse  and  much 
improbable  calumny :  was  vented  against  both  -  of 
them.  It  would  indeed  be  scarcely  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish almost  any  truth  amid  the  licentiousness 
of  wit,  and  the  vic^ence,  not  to  say  the  atrocious- 
ness,  of  party-spirit  at  Athens,  had  we  not  generally, 
for  this  interesting  period  of  hist<»y,  the  guidance 
of  a  cotempprary  author,  Thucydides  son  of  Olorus ; 
of  uncommon  abilities  and  still  mc»e  uncommon 
impartiality,  and  whose  ample  fortune,  great  con- 
nections, '  and  high  situation  in  the  commonwealth, 
opened  to  him  superior  means  of  infprmation.  For 
what  is  omitted  in  the  concise  review  of  Grecian 
afiairs,  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  we  have  sometimes  some  testi- 
mony from  Xenophon,  Plato^  Aristotle,  Isocrates, 
or  the  orators.  To  later  writers,  when  not  in  some 
degree  supported  by  these,  it  is  seldom  safe  to 
trust.  Sometimes  they  have  adopted  reports  care- 
lessly; and  often,  as  we  find  Plutarch  frequently 
acknowleging,  they  have  been  unable  to  imravel 
truth  amid  contradiction  and  improbability.  Indeed 
Plutarch,  tho  often  extremely  negligent,  is  yet  often, 
and  especially  for  the  life  of  Pericles,  our  best 
assistant.  He  frequently  quotes  his  authorities  i 
and  where  unbiassed  by  some  evident  prejudice, 
he  is  generally  impartial. 

We  may  then  trust  the  united  authorities  of  Thu- 
cydides, Isocrates,  and  Plutarch,  notwithstanding 
the  vague  accusations  reported  by  Diodorus  and' 
others,  that  the  clear  i^itegrity  of  Pericles,  not  less 
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than  the  wisdom  of  •  his  public  conduct,  was  his  sect. 
shield  against  the  scurrility  of  the  comic  poets,  so  '• 
adapted  to  make  impression  on  the  popular  mind,  as 
well  as  against  every  effort  of  the  opposing  l>rators^' 
One  great  point  however  of  his  policy  was  to  keep 
the  people  -  always  either  amused  or  employed. 
During  peace  an  exercising  squadron  of  sixty  tri- 
reme ga|lies  was  sent  out  for  .eight  months  in  every 
year.  Nor  was  this  without  a  farther  use  than 
meerly  ingaging  the  attention  of  the  people,  and 
maintaining  the  navy  in  vigor.  Himself  occasion- 
ally took  the  comniand ;  and  sailing  among  the  dis- 
tant dependencies  of  the  empire,  settled  disputes 
between  them,  and  confirmed  the  power  and  ex- 
tended the  influence  of  Athens.  The  ^gean  and 
the  Propontis  did  not  bound  his  vo)rages  :  he  pene- 
trated into  the  Euxine  ;  and  finding  the  distant  Gre-' 
cian  setdement  of  Sinope  divided  between  Timesi- 
leos,  who  affected  the  tjoanny,  and  an  opposing 
party,  he  left  there  Lamachus  with  thirteen  dhips,. 
and  a  body  of  landforces,  with  whose  assistance  to 
the  popular  side  the  tyrant  and  those  of  his  facdon 
were  expelled.  Their  houses  and  pn^rty,  appor- 
tioned into  six  hundred  lots,  were  offered  to  so  many 
Athenian  citizens ;  and  volunteers  were  not  wanting 
to  go  upon  such  conditions  to  settle  at  Sinope.  To 
disburthen  the  government  at  home,  by  providing 
advantageous  establishments,  in  distant  parts,  for  the 
poor  and  discontented  among  the  soverein  citizens 
of  Athens,  was  a  policy  often  resorted  to  by  Peri- 
cles.     We  have  already  seen  him  conducting  a 

1  The  expression  of  Thueydides  is  of  that  forcible  kiod  which 
is  almost  peculiar  to  him,  and  to  which  his  character  gives  an 
additioDal  weight  that  it  would  hardly  have  from  any   other 

writer:    IlefixX^ Suvarhg  C»  r^  rs   otfiufMcrf  xai'  rfi  Tvufiivj, 

XS^Iftorcjv  rs  SiwpoofCiS  ddoi^ar®^  j^Q^kSv^,     Thocyd.  1. 2.  c.  6^. 
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QHA?4    colony  to  the  Thraciaa  Chersonese;   and  it  ww 
^^!J!;^/  durii^  his  admimstration,  in  the  same  year,  accord- 
ChT  12.  s.  ing  to  Diodorus,  in  which  the  thirty  years  truce  was 
Hilt         Qoncluded^  that  the  deputation  came  from  the  Thes- 
Diod.1.12.  3aUan  adventurers,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
Ch.  2.  ri!  Crotoniats  from  their  attempted  establishment  in  the 
J[j^       deserted  territory  of  Sybaris,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  colony  was  established,  under  his  patron- 
age, with  which  Herodotus  and  Lysias  settled  at 
Thurium. 

Plutarch  has  attributed  to  Pericles  a  noble  project, 
unnoticed  by  any  earlier  extant  author,  but  worthy 
of  his  capacious  mind,  and  otherwise  also  bearing 
some  characters  of  authenticity  and  truth.     It  was 
no  less  than  to  unite  all  Greece!  under  one  great 
federal  government,  of  which  Athens  should  be  the 
capital.     But  the  immediate  and  direct  avovtral  of 
such  a  purpose  would  be  likely  to  raise  jealousies  so 
numerous  and  extensive,  as  to  form  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  the  execution. '   The  religion  of  the  nation, 
tho  even  in  this  every  town  and  almost  every  family 
claimed  something  peculiar  to  itself,  was  yet  that 
alone  in  which  the  Grecian  people  universally  claim- 
ed a  clear  common  interest.     In  the  vehemence  of 
public  alarm,  during  the  Persian  invasion,  vows  had 
been  in  some  places  made  to  the  gods,  for  sacrifices, 
to  an  extent  beyond  what  the  votaries,  when  blessed 
with  deliverance  beyond  hope,  were  able  to  per- 
form ;  and  some  temples,  destroyed  by  the  invaders, 
probably  also  from  the  scantiness  of  means  of  those 
in  whose  territories  they  had  stood,  were  not  yet  re- 
stored.    Taking  these  circumstances  then  for  his 
ground,  Pericles  proposed  that  a  congress  of  depu- 
ties from  every  republic  of  the  nation  should  be 
assembled  at  Athens,  for  the  purpose  first,  of  inquir- 
ing concerning  vows  for  the  safety  of  Greece  yet 
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unperfonned,  and  temples,  injured  by  the  barba-    sect. 
nans,  not  yet  restored ;  and  then  of  proceeding  to       '' 
concert  measures  for  the  lasting  security  of  naviga- 
tion in  the  Grecian  seas,  and  for  the  preservaticm  of 
peace  by  land  also  between  all  the  states  composing 
Ae  Greek  nation.  The  naval  question,  but  still  more 
Ae  ruin  which,  in  the  Persian  invasion,  had  befallen 
Northern  Greece,  and  especially  Attica,  while  Pelo- 
ponnesus had  felt  nothing  of  its  evils,  gave  preten- 
sion for  Athens  to  take  the  lead  in  the  business. 
On  the  motion  of  Pericles,  a  decree  of  the  Athe- 
nian people  directed  the  appointment  of  ministers, 
to  invite  every  Grecian  state  to  send  its  deputies* 
Plutarch,  rarely  attentive  to  political  information,  has 
not  at  all  indicated  what  attention  was  shown,  or 
what  participation  proposed,  for  Lacedaemon.     His 
prejudices  indeed  we  find  very  generally  adverse  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  government,  and  favoring  the 
Athenian  democracy.    But,  judging  from  the  friend- 
ship which,  according  to  the  authentic  information 
of  Thucydides,  subsisted  between  Pericles  and  Ar- 
chidamus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  through  life,  it  is 
little  likely  that,  in  putting  forward  the  project  for 
the  peace  of  Greece,  Pericles  would  have  proposed 
anything  derogatory  to  the  just  weight  and  dignity 
of  Sparta ;  which  would  indeed  have  been,  with  the 
pretence  of  the  purpose  of  peace,  only  to  have  put 
forward  a  project  of  contest.      Pericles,  when  he 
formed  his  coalition  with  Cimon,  seems  to  have  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  inlarged  views  of  that  great 
man,  and  with  the  hope  that,  through  their  coalition, 
both  the  oligarchal  and  the  democratical  powers  in 
Athens  might  be  held  justly  balanced,  had  early  in 
view  to  establish  the  peace  of  Greece  on  a  union  be- 
tween Athens  and  Lacedasmon.     It  is  however,  evi- 
dent, from  the  narrative  of  Thucydides,  that  Archi- 
voL.  II,  37 
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CHAP,  damus  rarely  could  direct  the  measures  of  the  Lacc- 
^"^'  dasmonian  government.  On  a  view  of  all  informa* 
tion  then  it  seems  most  probaWe  that  the  project  of 
Pericles  was  concerted  with  Archidamus ;  and  that 
the  opposition  of  those  in  Lacedsmon  of  an  adverse 
faction,  concurred  with  opposition  from  those  in 
Athens,  who  apprehended  injury  to  their  interest 
from  a  new  coalition  with  the  aristocratical  party,  to 
compel  the  great  projector  to  abandon  his  magnifi- 
cent and  beneficent  purpose  in  a  stage  so  early,  that 
it  was  no  object  for  the  notice  of  the  able  and  accu- 
rate cotemporary  historian,  in  that  valuable  abridge* 
ment  of  early  Grecian  history  which  precedes  his 
narrative  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 


SECTION  II. 

IVar  between  Samos  and  Mileltu :  Interference  of  Athene :  Armamenl 
under  Peridts  :  Samot  taken.  Funeral  Solemnity  at  A^un$  m  homtf 
of  the  Slain  m  their  Country* $  Sertue* 

Peace  between  Lacedaemon  and  Athens  was  indis- 
pensable toward  the  quiet  of  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
but,  in  the  want  of  such  a  Union  as  Pericles  had 
projected,  was  unfortunately  far  from  insuring  it; 
and  when  war  began  anywhere,  tho  among  dje  most 
distant  settlements  of  Uie  Grecian  people,  how  far 
it  might  extend  was  not  to  be  foreseen.     A  dispute 
between  two  Asiatic  states,  of  the  Athenian  confe- 
deracy, led  Athens  into  a  war,  which  gready  indan- 
gered  the  truce  made  for  thirty  years,  when  it  had 
B.C. 440.  scarcely  lasted  six.     Miletus  and  Samos,  claiming 
^•H-  f  •  each  the  sovereinty  of  Priene,  itself  originally  a  free 
i.c!Ti5.'  Grecian  commonwealth,  asserted  their  respective 
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preten9i<His  by  arms.  The  Milesians,  not  till  they  sect. 
were  suffering  under  defeat,  applied  to  Athens  for  ,^^}^^ 
redress,  as  of  a  flagrant  injury  done  them.  The  usual 
feuds  within  every  Grecian  state  furnished  assistance 
to  their  clamor ;  for,  the  aristocracy  prevailing  at  that 
time  in  Samos,  the  leaders  of  the  democratical  party 
joined  the  enemies  of  their  country,  in  accusing 
the  proceedings  of  its  government  before  the  Athe- 
nian people.  The  opposition  at  Athens  maliciously  Pint,  vu, 
imputed  the  measures,  which  followed,  to  the  weak  ^^^ 
compliance  of  Pericles  with  the  solicitations  of 
Aspasia,  in  favor  of  her  native  city ;  but  it  appears 
dearly  from  Thueydides,  that  no  such  motive  was 
necessary :  the  Athenian  government  would  of 
course  take  connisance  of  the  cause ;  and  such  a 
requisition  as  might  be  expected,  was  accordingly 
sent  to  the  Samian  administration,  to  answer  by 
deputies  at  Athens  to  the  charges  urged  against 
them.  The  Samians,  unwilling  to  submit  their 
claim  to  the  arbitration  of  those  who  they  knew 
were  always  systematically  adverse  to  the  aristocrat- 
ical  interest,  refused  to  send  any  deputies.  A  fleet 
of  forty  trireme  galleys,  however,  brought  them 
to  immediate  submission  ;  their  government  was 
changed  to  a  democracy,  in  which  those  who  had 
headed  the  opposition  of  course  took  the  lead ;  and 
to  insure  permanent  acquiescence  from  the  aristo* 
cratical  party,  fifty  men  and  fifty  boys,  of  the 
first  families  of  the  iland,  were  taken  as  hostages, 
and  placed  under  an  Athenian  guard  in  the  iland 
of  Lcmnos. 

What  Herodotus  mentions,  as  an  observation 
applicable  generally,  we  may  readily  believe  was  on 
ijiis  occasion  experienced  in  Samos,  *  that  the  lower 
*  people  were   most  unpleasant   associates  to  the 
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CHAP.  *  nobles^'  A  number  of  these,  unaUe  to  Support 
^^.^ij^  the  oppression  to  which  they  found  themselves  ex- 
posedy  quitted  the  iland,  and  applied  to  Pissuthnes, 
satrap  of  Sardis,  from  whom  they  found  a  favcmible 
reception.  At  the  same  time  they  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  those  of  their  party  remaining 
in  Samos,  and  they  ingaged  in  their  interest  the  oily 
of  Byzantium/ itself  a  subject-ally  of  Athens.  Cd-' 
lecting  then  about  seven  hundred  auxiliary  soldiers, 
they .  crossed  by  night  the  narrow  channel  which 
separates  Samos  from  the  continent^  and  being 
joined  by  their  friends,  they  surprized  and  over- 
powered the  new  administration.  Without  delay 
they  proceeded  to  Lemnos,  and  so  well  conducted 
their  ei;iterprize,  that  they  carried  off  their  hostages, 
together  with  the  Athenian  guard  set  over  them* 
^  To  win  more  effectually  the  favor  of  the  satrap,  the 
Athenian  prisoners  were  presented  to  him.  Receiv- 
ing then  assurance  of  assistance  from  Byzantium, 
and  being  not  without  hopes  from  Laced»m<»i,  they 
prepared  to  prosecute  their  success  by  immediately 
undertaking  an  expedition  against  Miletus. 
Thucyd.i.  Information  of  these  transactions  arriving  quickly 
117!'  ^^^'  ^^  Athens,  Pericles,  with  nine  others,  according  to 
the  antient  military  constitution,  joined  with  him  in 
command,  hastened  to  Samos  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
trireme  galleys.  Sixteen  of  these  were  detached, 
some  to  Chios  and  Lesbos,  to  require  the  assistance 
of  the  squadrons  of  those  ilands,  the  rest  to  the 
Carian  coast,  to  look  out  for  a  Phenician  fleet  in  the 
Persian  service,  which  was  expected  to  support  the 
Samians.  Pericles  with  the  remaining  forty-four 
ships  met  the  Samian  fleet  of  seventy,  returning 
from  Miletus,  and  defeated  it.    Being  soon  after 

^  SuvoixijfMt  dLp^afirwrarov.    Herod.  1.  7.  c.  156. 
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jomcd  by  forty  more  gallies  from  Athens,  ahd  sect. 
tweoty-five  from  Chios  and  Lesbos,  he  debarked  ,^i^^ 
his  ii>iantry  on  the  Hand  of  Samos,  and  kud  siege  to 
the  city  of  the  same  name,  by  land  and  sea.  Intel^ 
ligence  meanwhile  arriving  diat  the  fleet  from  Phe* 
nicia  was  approaching,  Pericles  went  with  sixty  of 
his  galleys  to  Caunus  in  Caria ;  apparently  appre- 
hensive for  his  small  squadron  there.  The  Samians, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  able  Melissus,  (who,  as 
was  not  unusual  in  that  age,  united  the  characters  of 
philosopher  and  militaiy  commander)  hastened  to 
profit  from  his  absence.  Issuing  unexpectedly  from 
the  harbor  with  their  fleet,  they  attacked  the  Athe- 
nian naval  camp,  which  was  unfortified,  destroyed 
the  ships  stationed  as  an  advanced  guard',  and  then 
defeated  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  hastily  formed  for 
action  against  them.  Becoming  thus  masters  of 
the  sea,  during  fourteen  days  they  had  all  opportu- 
nky  for  carrying  supplies  into  the  town. 

Meanwhile  an  assembly  of  deputies  from  the  Thncyd. 
states  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  was  held  *•  ^•^•'*^' 
at  Sparta,  to  consider  whether  the  aristocratical 
party  in  Samos  should  be  protected  in  what,  ac- 
cording to  Grecian  political  tenets  extensively  held 
in  that  age,  was  rebellion^  The  Corinthians,  yet 
weak  from  the  consequences  of  their  last  war  with 
Athens,  principally  decided  the  assembly  to  the 

'  Tot^  vrpo^uXaxi^of  vou; :  for  which  may  be  consulted  Schef^ 
fer's  treatise  de  Militia  Navali,  1.  3.  c.  4.  p.  108.  tbo  he  is  not 
very  satisfactory.  I  would  not  however  undervalae  his  labo- 
rious compilatioD,  which  may  often  guard  against  the  suppo- 
sition of  what  was  not,  where  it  fails  to  inform  what  was. 

^  Ministers  from  Corinth,  afterward  giving  an  account  to  the 
Athenian  assembly  of  what  had  passed  at  Sparta  upon  the 
occaflioa  mentioned  in  the  text,  affirmed  that  their  deputies 
had  asserted  the  right  of  every  leading  citv  to  punish  its 
allies :  rovg  (fc^rigovg  ^fJ^f^ap^ou^  aurov  rtva  xoXo^stv.  Thucyd. 
I.  1.  c.  43. 
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CHAF.    rejection  of  the  proposal.    Indeed,  unless  an  inva- 
^^^JJI^  sion  of  Attica  by  land  might  have  been  effeetual, 
the  confederacy  had  not  means  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution ;  for  its  naval  strength  was  yery  unequal  to 
a  contention  with  that  of  Athens. 

The  Samians,  thus  disappointed  of  assistance 
from  Peloponnesus,  were  weakly  supported  by  the 
satrap,  and  tlie  promised  succour  from  Byzantium 
was  delayed.  The  return  of  Pericles  therefore 
compelled  them  to  confine  themselves  within  their 
harbor :  and  shortly  a  reinforcement  arrived  to  him, 
which  might  have  inabled  a  less  skilful  commander 
to  overbear  opposition ;  forty  galleys  from  Attica, 
under  Thucydides,  Agnon,  and  Phormion*,  were 
followed  by  twenty  more  under  Tlepolemus  and 
Anticles,  while  thirty  came  from  Chios  and  Lesbos. 
The  Samians  made  one  vain  attempt  to  cut  off  a 
part  of  this  formidable  naval  force ;  and  then,  in 
the  ninth  month  from  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  they  capitulated :  their  ships  of  war  were 
surrendered,  their  fortificadons  were  destroyed,  diey 
bound  themselves  to  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  by  instalment  for  the  expences  of  the  war, 
and  they  gave  hostages  as  pledges  of  their  fidelity 
to  the  soverein  commonwealth  of  Athens.  The 
Byzantines,  not  waiting  the  approach  of  the  co- 
ercing fleet,  sent  their  request  to  be   readmitted 

^  The  historian  not  having  distinguished  the  Thocjdides 
here  spoken  of,  by  the  mention  of  his  father's  name,  it  remains 
in  doubt  who  he  was.  Some  have  supposed  him  tlie  historian 
himself;  others,  the  son  of  Melesias,  once  the  opponent  of 
Pericles,  now  reconciled  to  him ;  while  others  hare  imagined 
a  third  person  of  the  name,  nowhere  else  mentioned  in  histocy. 
No  certainty  can  be  had,  and  the  matter  is  not  important ;  bat 
the  first  supposition  appears  to  me  far  the  most  probable. 
Agnon  and  Phormion  become,  in  the  course  of  the  history, 
farther  known  to  us. 
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to  their  former  terms  of  adsjectioii,  which  was    sect. 
gruii€Ci* 

This  rebelKoDy  alarming  and  troublesome  at  the 
time  to  the  administration  of  Athens,  otherwise 
litde  disturbed  the  internal  peace  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  in  the  event  contribated  rather  to 
strengthen  its  command  over  its  dependencies. 
Pericles  took  occasion  from  it  to  acquire  fresh 
popokurity.  On  the  return  of  the  armament  to 
Athens,  the  accustomed  solemnities  in  honor  of 
those  who  had  fallen  in  the  war  were  performed 
widi  new  splendor;  and  in  speaking  the  funeral 
oration,  he  exerted  the  powers  of  his  doquence 
very  highly  to  the  gratification  of  the  people.  As 
he  descended  from  the  bema,  even  the  women 
presented  him  with  chaplets ;  an  idea  derived  from 
the  ceremonies  of  the  public  games,  where  the 
crowning  with  a  chaplet  was  the  distinction  of  the 
victors,  and,  as  something  approaching  to  divine 
honor,  was  held  among  the  highest  tokens  of  admi* 
ration,  esteem,  and  respect. 


SECTION  III. 

AJfaira  (^  Corcyra  f  Sediiion  ai  Hpidamntu  :  War  between  Cottyra  and 
Cwinih  :  Defect  of  the  aniient  Ships  of  War  :  deficient  J^Caval  SkiU  of 
the  Peloponnenans  :  Sta^Jight  off  ^ctium :  Accession  of  the.  Corey- 
roans  to  the  Athenian  Confederacy :  Sea-fight  off  Sybota  :  Infraction 
of  the  Thirty^years  Truee^ 

The  threatened  renewal  of  general  war  in  Greece    sect. 
having  been  obviated,  by  the  determination  of  the  v^^v^ 
Peloponnesian  congress  not  to  interfere  between 
the  Athenians  and  their  Asiatic  allies,  peace  pre- 
vailed during  the  next  three  years  after  the  sub- 
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mission  of  the  Samians ;  or,  if  hostflities  occwred 
anywhere,  they  were  of  so  little  importance  that  no 
account  of  them^  remains.  A  fatal  spark  then,  rais- 
ing fire  in  a  comer  of  the  country,  hitherto  little 
within  the  notice  of  history,  the  blaze  rajudly  spred 
over  the  whole,  witfi  inextinguishable  fdry ;  inso- 
much that  the  further  history  of  Greece,  with  some 
splendid  episodes,  is  chiefy  a  tale  of  calamities, 
which  the  nation,  in  ceaseless  exertions  of  misdi- 
rected valor  and  genius,  brou^t  upon  itself. 

The  iland  of  Corcyra,  occupied  in  an  early  age 
by  a  colony  from  Corinth,  became,  in  process  of 
time,  too  powerful  to  remain  a  dependency,  and, 
becoming  independent,  was  too  near  a  neighbor, 
and  too  much  ingaged  in  the  same  course  of  mari- 
time commerce,  not  to  be  the  rival  and  the  enen^ 
of  its  metropolis.  It  was  common  for  the  Grecian 
eolonies,  even  when  they  acknowleged  no  politi- 
cal subjection,  to  pay  a  reverential  regaid  to  the 
modier-country ;  holding  themselves  bound  by  a 
kind  of  religious  superiority.  At  all  public  sacri- 
fices and  festivals,  the  citizens  of  the  mother- 
country  were  complimented  with  the  precedency ; 
and,  if  a  colony  was  to  be  sent  out,  it  was  usuaJ 
to  desire  a  citizen  of  the  mother-country  for  the 
leader.  .  Thus,  it  was  supposed,  the  gods  of  their 
forefathers  would  still  be  their  gods,  would  favor 
the  enterprize,  and  extend  Aeir  lasting  protection 
to  the  settlement. 

Corcyra,  already  populous,  had  not  yet  intirely 
broken  its  connection  with  Corinth,  when  the  resolu- 
tion was  taken  by  its  government  to  settle  a  colony  on 
the  Illyrian  coast.  An  embassy  was  therefore  sent, 
in  due  form,  to  desire  a  Corinthian  for  the  leader. 
Phallus,  of  a  family  boasting  its  descent  from  Her- 
cules, was  accordingly  appointed  to  that  honor ; 


ill. 


80iM  Cknjnthians^  and  pthers  of  Dorian  nic^  ac- 
qomp9inied  bim ;  and  Phaliua  thus  became  the 
nominal  foitfider  of  £pidamn«8,  which  was  however 
consider^  as  a  Corcyitean,  not  a  Corinthian  colony, 
Bnt  in  process  of  time,  Epidamnus,  growing 
populous  amd  wealthy,  followed  the  example  of  its 
iq^er-couiitry,  asserted  independency,  wA  main- 
tuned  the  claim.  Like  most  other  Grecian  cities, 
it  wa9  then,  during  many  years,  torn  by  sedition  i 
and  a  war  supervening  with  the  neighbcMring  barba- 
riaas,  it  fell  much  from  its  former  florishing  state. 
But  the  spirit  of  faction  remaining,  in  spite  of  mis-* 
fettune,  tmtamed,  the  commonalty  at  length  ex- 
pelled all  the  higher  citizens.  These,  finding 
refuge  anoong  the  lUynans,  ingaged  with  them  in  a 
ptedatory  war,  which  was  unremittingly  carricid  on 
against  the  city  by  land  and  sea.  Unable  thus  to 
rest,  and  nearly  deprived  of  means  even  to  subsist, 
the  £pidAmnians  in  possession  resolved  to  request 
Qsmstance  from  Corcyra.  CcHiscious  however  that 
their  stale  had  no  claim  pf  merit  with  the  mother* 
country,  those  deputed  on  this  business,  when  they 
landed  on  the  iland,  instead  of  presenting  them* 
selves  with  the  confidence  of  public  ministers,  put 
on  the  usual  habit  of  suppliants,  and  betaking 
themselves  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  thence  addressed 
their  petition.  The  government  of  Corcyra  appears 
to  have  been  at  this  time  aristocratical ;  and  hence 
arose,  with  the  Epidamnian  ministers,  the  greater 
doubt  of  a  favorable  reception.  In  their  petition, 
therefore,  they  ventured  to  desire  nothing  more  than 
the  mediation  of  their  metropolis  with  then:  ex* 
pelled  iellowcitizens,  and  protecdon  against  the 
barbarians ;  but  even  this  humble  supplication  was 
totally  rejected. 
VOL,  n.  38 
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CHAP.   '    On  the  return  of  their*  ministers,  the  Epidamifi- 

,^J[JJi^  ans,  in  great  distress,  determined  to  recur  to  the 

Thucyd.     antient  resource  of  desponding  states,  tfie  Delphian 

Oracle.     Sending  a  S(Jemn  deputation  to  Delphi, 

Aey  put  the  question  to  the  God,  *  Whether  it 

*  would  be  proper  for  them  to  endevor  to  obtain 
'protection  fh>m  Corinth,  by  acknowleging  that 
'  city   as  their  metropolis,  and   submitting  tJiero- 

*  selves  accordingly  to  its  authori^  V  The  response 
directed  them,  in  clear  terms,  to  do  so  ;  and  a 
deputation  was  in  consequence  immediately  sent  to 
Corinth*. 

The  Corinthians  were  upon  no  friendly  terms 
with  Corc3rra.  The  people  of  that  iland,  now 
among  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  Greece, 
had  not  only  shaken  off  all  political  dependence 
upon  them,  but  denied  them  all  those  honors  and 
compliments  usually  paid  by  Grecian  colonies  to 
their  parent  states.  Animosity  therefore  stimulating, 
the  oracle  incouraging,  and  the  appearance  of  a  iair 
claim  seeming  moreover  to  justify  the  opportunity 
for  making  an  acquisition  of  dominion,  the  Corin- 
thians accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Epidamnians. 
A  number  of  advehturers  was  collected  to  strengthen 
the  colony  ;  and  a  body  of  Corinthian  troops,  widi 
some  Ambraciot  and  Leucadian  auxiliaries,  was  ap- 

*  ....  El  fifttpo^f fflv  Kopiv^fai^  c^  cToXiv  dc  o&ll^f^^— *0^ 
aiwmg  i»iT\8  vtagomyon,  xoi  ^CfA^vo^  sswsuf6a$.  Tbucjd.  1.  1.  c 
25.  Iq  Thucydides^s  accouDt  of  the  disputes  between  Corinth, 
Corcjra,  and  Epidamnus,  and  of  that  which  followed  about 
Potldbea,  we  have  more  authentic  informatioD  coDcemlog'  the 
proper  connection  between  a  Grecian  colonj  and  its  metropo- 
lis, than  is  perhaps  elsewhere  to  be  found ;  but  we  are  with- 
out means  of  determining  the  exact  import  of  the  exprearions 
tiafoShm  niv  «foXiv  (^  wmaXc^  and  ^rys^ag^wsid^  and  we  are 
equally  uninformed  of  the  proper  authority  of  those  Corinthian 
magistrates  whom  we  find,  in  the  sequel,  annually  sent  to  the 
colony  of  Potidsa  is  Thrace.    • 


poxntftd  to  convoy  them/  Fearful  however  of  the    aect. 
naval  foixie  of  Corcyra,  Mrfaich'far  exceeded  that  of  ^^^^ 
Corinth,  they  passed  by  land  to  Apollonia,  and,  B.C. 436. 
there  imbarking^  proceeded  by  sea  to  £pidamniis.  ^^W/^. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  at  Coroyra  that  the 
CoiJnduans  had  thus  taken  possession  c^  a  colony 
in  whose  a&irs  the  Corcyrseans  themselves  had 
refused  to  interfere^  than  the  affiur  was  tidcen  up 
with  warm  resentment  Twentyfive  triremes  were 
inHwrd  lately  dispatched,  with  a  requisition  to  the 
Epidamnians  to  receive  their  expelled  fellowciti- 
zei^  (for  these  had  now  been  supplicating  protection 
firma  Corcyra)  and  to  dismiss  die  Corinthian  colo- 
nists uid  garrison.  This  being  refused,  a  rein* 
fOToement  was  sent  to  the  squadron,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  expelled  Epidamnians^  and  the 
n^ghboring  lUyrians,  laid  siege  to  the  town. 

The  Corinthian  government  was  prepared  to  Thacjd. 
expect  such  measures.  As  soon  therefore  as  Intel-  '•  ^'^'^' 
ligence  of  them  was  received,  a  proclamadon  was 
published,  offering  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of 
Epidamnus  to  any  who  would  go  immediately  to 
settle  there,  and  also  to  any  who,  choosing  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  the  present  circumstances,  would  pay 
fifty  drachmas  toward  the  expence  of  the  expedition. 
What  the  advantages  annexed  to  the  citissenship  of 
Epidamnus  were  we  are  not  informed,  but  an  allot- 
ment  of  land  would  probably  make  a  part,  and  the 
sum  to  be  risked  was  small.  Corinth  abounded 
with  rich  men  and  poor ;  and  many  were  found  to 
ingage  personally  in  the  adventure,  and  many  to 
pay  for  the  chance  of  profit  from  the  event.  But 
Corinth  had  at  this  time  only  thirty  ships  of  war, 
whereas  Corcjnra  was  able  to  put  to  sea  near  four 
times  the  number ;  being,  next  to  Athens,  the  most 
powerful  maritime  state  of  Greece.     Applicatioa 
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csa.  vns  therefon  made  to  the  republics^  >vkh  wUoh 
^^^^  Corinth  was  most  bouad  in  'friendship,  for  nnvd 
Thucfd.    assistance.    £igbt.  ships  were  thus  obtained  firom 
i  c.  so.  '  Megara,  four  from  the.  Paksns  of  CephaUenia,  five 
from  £pidauni8)  cme  fi;om  Hermione,  two  from 
Troezen,  ten  from  Leucas>  eight  from  Ambrnda, 
and  the  Eleians  lent  some  unmanned*    Loans  <tf 
money  w]ere  moreover  obtained  from  the  Ekiaas, 
Phliasians,  and  Thehans. 
c.  32.  It  had  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  Corcyraana^ 

*^'  ilanders  and  strong  at  sea,  to  ingage  in  no  alliances^ 
They  had  avoided  both  the  Peloponnesian  aiid  the 
Athenian  confederacy ;  and  with  this  policy  diey 
had  hitherto  prospered.  But,  alarmed  now  at  the 
combination  formed  against  them,  and  fearing  it 
might  still  be  extended,  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
Lacedasmon  and  Sicyon ;  who  {Mrevailed  so  £»r  that 
ministers  fn>m  those  two  states  accompanied  them 
M??  28.  ^  Corinth,  as  mediators  in  the  exbting  diffrrencesw 
In  presence  of  these  the  Corcyrasan  ambasaaders 
proposed,  to  the  Corindiian  government,  to  submit 
the  matters  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  any  Pelo- 
ponnesian states,  on  which  they  could  agree  ;  or  to 
the  Delphian  oracle,  which  the  Corinthians  had 
supposed  already  favorable  to  them*  The  C<Min« 
thian^y  however,  now  prepared  for  war,  and  q>* 
parendy  persuaded  that  neither  Laceda^mon  nor 
Sicyon  ^vould  take  any  active  part  against  them, 
refused  to  treat  upon  any  equal  terms,  end  the  Cor- 
cjxaean  ambassadors  departed. 
B.C.435.  The  Corinthians  then  hastened  to  use  the  fc»ce 
01.  78.  J.  ji^gy  y^^^  collected.  The  troops  were  already  im* 
harked,  when  they  sent  a  herald  to  Corcyra  formal* 
ly  to  declare  war ;  a  ceremony  required  by  custom, 
which,  throughout  Greece,  was  held  sacred.  .  But 
tho  they  would  not  omit  this,  they  wcmld  deli^  it, 
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fill  it  might  in  tbe  feait  possible  degree  answer  ks  c^* 
proptr  purpose.  The  armament  ccmsisting  of  s^^v^ 
seventy-five  triremes,  with  two  thousand  heavy- 
armed'  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Aristeus  son 
tt  PcUicus,  then  proceeded  for  Epidamnus.  Off 
Actium  in  the  Anactorian  territory,  at  the  entrance 
of  die  Ambracian  g^lph,  where,  as  die  cotemporary 
Mmatkii  describes  it,  the  temple  of  Apollo  stands 
(a  place  destined  to  be  in  after-times  die  scene  of 
m<Mre  important  action)  a  vessel  came  to  them  with 
a  herald  from  Corcyra,  deprecating  hostilities. 
The  Cotx^yrseans  had  manned  those  of  their  ships 
vHiich  were  already  equipped,  and  hastily  prepared 
some  of  those  less  m  readiness,  when  their  herald 
rttomed,  bearing  no  friendly  answer.  With  eighty 
galleya  they  then  quitted  their  port,  met  the  enemy, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory,  destrojring  fifteen 
ships.  Returning  to  Corcym,  they  erected  their 
tn^hy  on  the  headland  of  Leucimne,  and  they 
immediately  put  to  death  all  their  prisoners,  except 
the  Corkithians,  whom  they  kept  in  bonds.  Epi- 
damnus  surrendered  to  their  forces  on  the  same 
day. 

The  opportunities  now  open,  for  both  revenge 
and  profit,  were  not  neglected  by  the  Corcyraeans. 
They  first  plundered  the  territory  of  Leucas,  a 
Corinthian  colony,  still  connected  with  the  mother- 
oomitry :  then  going  to  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus, 
they  burnt  Cyilene,  the  naval  arsenal  of  Elis. 
Continuing  nearly  a  year  unopposed  on  the  sea, 
there  was  scarcely  an  intermission  of  their  smaller 
enterprizes ;  by  some  of  which  they  gained  booty, 
by  others  only  gave  alarm,  but  by  all  togedier 
greatly  distressed  the  Corinthians  and  their  allies. 
It  was  not  till  late  in  the  following  spring  that  the  b.C.434. 
Coriotbians  sent  a  fleet  and  some  troops  to  Actium,  01. 87.  |. 
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CHAP,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  give 
^J^JJI;^  protectkm  to  their  frieods,  wherever  occasion  mi^ 
require.  All  the  insuing  summer  the  rival  armar 
ments  watched  oneanother  without  coming  to  actioi^ 
and  on  the  approach  of  winter  both  retired  within 
their  respective  ports. 
ThvLcjd.  But,  sinoe  their  misfortune  off  Actium,  the  Co- 
rinthians had  been  unremittingly  assiduous  in  re- 
pairing their  loss,  and  in  preparing  to  revenge  it* 
Triremes  were  built,  all  necessaries  for  a  fleet  were 
largely  collected,  rowers  were  ingaged  throughout 
Peloponnesus,  and  where  else  they  could  be  obtain- 
ed for  hire  in  any  part  of  Greece.  The  Corcyraans^ 
informed  of  these  measures,  were  uneasy,  notwith- 
standing their  past  success,  with  the  consideration 
that  their  commonwealth  stood  single,  while  their 
enemies  were  members  of  an  extensive  confederacy ; 
of  which,  tho  a  part  only  had  yet  been  induced  to 
act,  more  powerful  exertions  were  nevertheless  to 
be  apprehended.  In  this  state  of  things  it  iq>peared 
necessary  to  abandon  their  antient  policy,  and  to 
Thacjd.^  seek  alliances.  Thucydides  gives  us  to  understand 
that  they  would  have  preferred  the  Peloponnesian 
to  the  Athenian  confederacy  ;  induced,  apparendy^ 
both  by  their  kindred  origin,  and  their  kindred 
form  of  government.  But  they  were  precluded 
from  it  by  the  circumstances  of  the  existing  war^ 
Corinth  being  one  of  its  most  ccmsiderable  mem* 
bers  ;  and  there  was  no  hope  that  Lacedsemon  could 
be  ingaged  in  measures  hostile  to  so  old  and  useful 
.31.  an  ally.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  send  an 
embassy  to  negotiate  alliance  with  Athens. 

A  measure  of  this  kind,  among  the  antient  com- 
monwealths, if  they  had  any  mixture  of  demo^ 
cracy,  was  unavoidably  public ;  and  this  is  one 
.  among  the  circumstances  favorable  to.  antient  his* 
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tory,  which  counterbalance  the  want  of  some  ad*  fSECr. 
vantages  open  to  the  historians  of  modem  ages.  ^^^^JJI^ 
Gazettes  were  then  unknown  ;  records  and  state 
writings  were  comparatively  few  ;  party-intrigues 
indeed  abounded  ;  but  public  measures  were  pub- 
licly decided ;  and  some  of  the  principal  historians 
were  statesmen  and  generals,  bred  to  a  knowlege  of 
politics  and  war,  and  possessing  means,  through 
dieir  rank  and  situation,  of  knowing  also  the  facts 
which  they  related.  Such  particularly  was  Thucy- 
cUdes,  son  of  Olorus,  who  has  transmitted  to  us  the 
transactions  of  the  times  with  which  we  are  now 
ingaged.  No  sooner  then,  as  we  learn  from  him, 
was  the  purpose  of  the  Corcyraeans  known  at  Co- 
rinth, than  ambassadors  were  sent  thence  also  to 
Athens,  to  remonstrate  against  it. 

The  Athenian  people  were  assembled  to  receive 
the  two  embassies,  each  of  which,  in  presence  of 
the  other,  made  its  proposition  in  a  formal  oration. 
The  point  to  be  determined  was  highly  critical  for 
Athens.  A  truce  existed,  but  not  a  peace,  with 
a  confederacy,  inferior  indeed  in  naval  force,  but 
far  superior  by  land  ;  and  Attica,  a  continenttl 
territory,  was  open  to  attack  by  land.  That  recent  Thncyd. 
drcumstance  in  the  Samian  war,  the  assembling  of  ^^j^*^* 
a  congress  at  Sparta,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
whether  the  Samians,  an  Ionian  people,  a  colony 
from  Athens,  and  members  of  the  Athenian  alliance, 
should  not  be  supported  in  war  against  their  me- 
tropolis, the  head  of  their  confederacy,  could  but 
weigh  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  people.  The 
meer  summoning  of  such  an  assembly,  to  discuss 
such  a  question,  strongly  indicated  the  disposition 
of  a  powerful  party  at  least  in  the  Lacedaemonian 
confederacy  ;  and  the  determination  of  the  question, 
in  the  negative,  demonstrated  a  present  unreadUness, 
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CHAF.    principally  among  die  Corinthiana,  fiir  die  renewal 
,,^!>^^  of  hostilideS)  from  which  they  had  lately  auffered, 
radier  than  any  friendly  diapoaidon  to  Athena.  The 
security  of  Athens  rested  principally  on  her  mari- 
time superiority.    But  Corcyra  was,  next  to  AthenSi 
the  most  powerful  by  sea  of  the  Grecian  republics  { 
and  to  prevent  the  accession  of  its  maritime  strength^ 
through  alliance,  or  through  conquest,  to  the  Pelo* 
ponnesian  confederacy,  was  highly  important.     In 
Thncyd.    the  ardcles  of  the  truce,  moreover,  it  was  expressly 
k  40?'    '  stipulated,  that  any  Grecian  state,  not  yet  a  *mem<t 
ber  of  either  confederacy,  might  at  pleasure  be 
admitted  to  either.    But,  notwithstanding  this,  it 
waa  litde  less  than  certain,  that  in  the  present  cir- 
c.  44.       cumstances,  an  alliance  with  Corcyra  must  lead  to 
a  rupture  with  the  Peloponnesians ;  and  this  con^ 
sideration  occasioned  much  suspense  in  the  minds 
of  the  Athenians.     Twice  the  assembly  was  held 
to  debate  the  question.     On  the  first  day,  the  argu* 
ments  of  the  Corinthian  ambassadors  had  so  fiu" 
effect  that  nothing  was  decided :  on  the  second,  the 
question  was  carried  for  die  alliance  with  Corcyra. 
''^Thucydides  gives  no  information  what  part  Peri- 
cles took  in  this  important  and  difficult  conjuncture. 
If  it  was  impossible,  as  it  seems  to  have  been,  to 
establish  secure  peace  with  Lacedaemon,  it  would 
become  the  leader  of  the  affairs  of  Athens  to  pro- 
vide for  maintaining  future  war ;  for  strengthening 
the  Athenian,  and  obviating  accession  of  strength 
to  the  LacedeDmonian  confederacy.     But  we  are 
enough  informed  that  Pericles  would  be  further 
pressed  by  other  circumstances.     The  difficulty 
of  keeping  civil  order  in  a  community  of  lordly 
beggars,  such  as  the  Athenian  people  were,  which 
had  driven  Cimon,  in  advanced  years,  to  end  hb 
life  in  distant  enterprize,  we  shall  find,  in  the 
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sequel,  a  difficulty  for  which,  even  in  speculation,    sect. 
the  wisest  politicians  were  unable  to  propose  any  s^i^I^ 
remedy,  beyond  finding  the  fittest  objects  for  rest- 
less ambition.     It  is  therefore  everyway  likely  that 
Plutarch  had  ground  for  asserting,  that  the  elo- 
quence of  Pericles  was  employed  to  promote  the 
decision  to  which  the  people  came.    The  character 
of  the  measure  taken,  in  pursuance  of  the  decision, 
may  seem  to  indicate  the  wisdom  of  Pericles,  guiding 
the  business  :  with  all  other  states  of  the  confede- 
racy the  alliance  was  oflfensive  and  defensive  ;   with 
Corcyra  it  was  for  defence  only.     Meanwhile  the  Thucyd, 
earnestness  with  which  the  Corinthians  persevered     '^'^* 
in  their  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war  against  the 
Corcyriseans,  now  to  be  supported  by  the  power  of 
Athens,  appears  to  mark  confidence  in  support,  on 
their  side,  from  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy; 
some  members  of  which  indeed  were  evidently  of 
ready  zeal.     The  Corinthians  increased  their  own 
trireme  galleys  to  ninety.     The  Eleians,  resenting 
the  burning  of  Cyllene,  had  exerted  themselves  in 
naval  preparation,  and  sent  ten  triremes  completely 
manned  to  join  them.     Assistance  from  Megara, 
Leucas,  and  Ambracia,  made  their  whole  fleet  a 
hundred  and  fifty  :  the  crews  would  hardly  be  less 
than  forty  thousand  men.     With  this  large  force 
they  sailed  to  Cheimerion,  a  port  of  Thesprotia, 
over-against  Corcyra,  where,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Greeks,  they  formed  their  naval  camp. 

The  Athenian  government,  meanwhile,  desirous  Thucyd. 
to  confirm  their  new  alliance,  yet  still  anxious  to  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^' 
avoid  a  rupture  with  the  Peloponnesian  confede- 
racy, had  sent  ten  triremes  to  Corcyra,  under  the 
command  of  Lacedaemonius  son  of  Cimon ;  but 
with  orders  not  to  fight,  unless  a  descent  should  be 
made  on  the  iland,  or  any  of  its  towns  should  be 
VOL.  II.  39 
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CHAP,    attacked.      The  CorcyraBans,  on  receiving  intelli- 

^^^a^  gence  that  the '  enemy  ^vas  approachj|ng,  put  to  sea 
with  a  hundred  and  ten  triremes,  exclusive  of  the 

Thucyd.  Athenian,  and  formed  their  naval  camp  on  one  of 
'  the  small  ilets  called  Sybota,  the  Sowleas  or  Sow- 
pastures,  between  iheir  own  iland  and  the  main. 
Their  landforces  at  the  same  time,  with  a  thousand 
auxiliaries  from  Zacynths,  incamped  on  the  head- 
land of  Lucimne  in  Corcyra,  to  be  prepared  against 
invasion ;  while  the  barbarians  of  the  continent, 
long  since  friendly  to  Corinth,  assembled  in  large 
numbers  on  the  opposite  coast. 

The  necessity  among  the  antients  for  debarking 
continually  to  incamp  their  crews,  arose  fix>m  the 
make  of  their  ships  of  war.  To  obtain  that  most 
valuable  property  for  their  manner  of  naval  action^ 
swiftness  in  rowing,  burden  was  excluded:  inso- 

1.4.C.26.  much  that  not  only  they  could  not  carry  any  stock 
of  provisions,  but  the  numerous  crews  could  neither 
sleep  nor  even  eat  conveniently  aboard.  When 
the  Corinthians  quitted  the  port  of  Cheimerion, 
with  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Corcyraean  fleet 
to  action,  they  took  three  days  provision;    which 

1.  7.C.  39.  Thucydides  seems  to  have  thought  a  circumstance 
for  notice,  because  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
practice  of  the  Athenians,  when  action  was  ex- 
pected, hardly  to  incumber  themselves  with  a 
meal.  Moving  in  the  night,  the  Corinthians,  with 
the  dawn,  perceived  the  Corcyraean  fleet  approach- 

1.  i.  c.  48.  ing.  Both  prepared  immediately  to  ingage.  So 
great  a  number  of  ships  had  never  before  met  in 

c.  60.  any  action  between  Greeks  and  Greeks.  The 
onset  was  vigorous ;  and  the  battle  was  maintained, 
on  either  side,  with  much  courage  but  little  skill. 

c.  49.  Both  Corcyraean  and  Corinthian  ships  were  equip- 
ped in  the  antient  manner,  vety  inartificially.     The 
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decks  were  crowded  with  soldiers,  Some  heavy-     sect, 
armed,  some  with  missile  weapons ;  and  the  action,  ^^J!^:^^ 
in  the  eye  of  the  Athenians,  trained  in  the  disci- 
pline of  Themistocles,  resembled  a  battle  of  infantry 
rather  than  a  sea-fight    Once  ingaged,  the  number 
and  throng  of  the  vessels  made  free  motion  im- 
possible :  nor  was  there  any  attempt  at  the  rapid 
evolution  of  the  diecplus,  as  it  was  called,    for 
piercing  the  enemy's  line  and  dashing  away  his 
oars,   the    great   objects   of   the   improved  naval 
tactics ;  but  the  event  depended,  as  of  old,  chiefly 
upon  the  heavy-armed  soldiers  who  fought  on  the 
decks.    Tumult  and  confusion  thus  prevailing  eve- 
rywhere, Lacedasmonius,  restrained  by  his  orders 
iirom  fighting,   gave  yet   some   assistance  to    the 
Corcyraeans,  by  showing  himself  wherever  he  saw  ' 
them  particularly  pressed,  and  alarming  their  ene- 
mies.    The  Gorcyrpeans  were,  in  the  left  of  their 
line,  successful :  twenty  of  their  ships  put  to  flight 
the  Megarians  and  Ambraciots  who  were  opposed 
to  them,  pursued  to  the  shore,  and,  debarking, 
plundered  and  burnt  tlie  naval  camp.     But  the 
Corinthians,  in  the  other  wing,  had  meanwhile 
been  gaining  an  advantage,  which  became  decisive 
through  the  imprudent  forwardness  of  the  victo- 
rious Corcyraeans.    The  Athenians  now  endevored, 
by  more  effectual  assistance  to  their  allies,  to  pre- 
vent a  total  rout:    but  disorder  was  already  too 
prevalent,   and  advantage  of  numbers  too  great 
against  tiiem.     The  Corinthians  pressed  their  suc- 
cess; the  CSorcyraeans  fled,  the  Athenians  became 
mingled  amcmg  them ;  and  in  the  confusion  of  a 
running  fight,  acts  of  hostility  unavoidably  passed 
between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians.     The  de- 
feated   however   soon  reached  their  own  shore. 
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CHAP,   whither  the  conquerors  did  not  think  proper  to 

Thucrd.  In  the  action  several  galleys  had  been  sunk,  most 
by  the  Corinthians,  but  some  by  the  victorious  part 
of  the  Corcyraean  fleet.  The  crews  had  recourse, 
as  usual,  to  their  boats  ;  and  it  was  common  for  the 
conquerors,,  when  they  could  seize  any  of  these,  to 
take  them  in  tow  and  make  the  men  prisoners :  but 
the  Corinthians,  in  the  first  moment  of  success,  gave 
no  quarter ;  and,  unaware  of  the  disaster  of  the  right 
of  their  fleet,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  oc- 
casion, not  easily  distinguishing  between  Greeks 
and  Greeks,  inadvertently  destroyed  many  of  their 
imfQrtunate  friends.  When  the  pursuit  ceased,  and 
they  had  collected  whatever  they  could  recover  of 
the  wrecks  and  of  their  dead,  they  carried  them  to 
a  desert  harbor,  not  distant,  on  the  Thesprotian 
coast,  called,  like  the  neighboring  ilets,  Sybota :  and 
depositing  them  under  the  care  of  their  barbarian 
allies,  who  were  there  incamped,  they  returned,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  with  the  purpose  of 
renewing  attack  upon  the  Corcyraean  fleet. 

The  Corcyrasans  meanwhile  had  been  considering 
the  probable  consequences  of  leaving  the  enemy 
masters  of  the  sea.  They  dreaded  descents  upon 
their  iland,  and  tlie  ravage  of  their  lands.  The  return 
of  their  victorious  squadron  gave  them  new  spirits : 
Lacedaemonius  incouraged  them  with  assurance 
that,  since  hostilities  had  already  passed,  he  would 
no  longer  scruple  to  afford  them  his  utmost  support ; 
and  they  resolved  upon  the  bold  measure  x>f  quitting 
their  port,  and,  tho  evening  %vas  already  apiHX)ach- 
ing,  again  giving  the  enemy  battle.  Instantly  they 
proceeded  to  put  this  in  execution.  The  pasan,  the 
song  of  battle,  was  already  sung^  when  the  Corin- 
thians began  suddenly  to  retreat     The  Corcyraeans 
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wtTc  at  a  loss  immediately  to  account  for  this ;  but    sect. 
presently  they  discovered  a  squadron  coming  round  .^^ij!;^ 
a  headland^  which  had  concealed  it  longer  fix>m  Thneyd.i. 
them  than  from  the  enemy.     Still  uncertain  whether  ^'^  ^  ' 
it  might  be  friendly  or  hostile,  they  also  retreated- 
into  their  port;    but  shortly,  to  their  great  joy, 
twenty  triremes  under  Glaucon  and  Andocides,  sent 
from  Attica  in  the  apprehension  that  the  small  force 
under  Lacedsmonius  might  be  unequal  to  the  oc- 
curring exigencies,  took  their  station  by  them. 

Next  day  the  CorcyrcBans  did  not  hesitate,  with  ^'  ^'• 
the  thirty  Athenian  ships,  for  none  of  those  undef 
Lacedasmonius  had  suffered  materially  in  the  action, 
to  show  themselves  off  the  harbor  of  Sybota,  where 
the  enemy  lay,  and  offer  battle.  The  Corinthians 
came  out  of  the  harbor,  formed  for  action,  and 
so  rested.  They*  were  not  desirous  of  risking  an 
ingagement  against  the  increased  strength  of  the 
enemy,  but  they  could  not  remain  conveniently  in 
the  station  they  had  occupied,  a  desert  shore,  where 
they  could  neither  refit  their  injured  ships,  nor  re- 
cruit their  stock  of  provisions ;  and  they  were  in- 
cumbered with  more  than  a  thousand  prisoners ;  a 
very  inconvenient  addition  to  the  crowded  comple- 
ments of  their  galleys.  Their  object  therefore  was 
to  return  home  :  but  they  were  apprehensive  that 
the  Athenians,  holding  the  truce  as  broken  by  the 
action  of  the  preceding  day,  would  not  allow  an  un- 
molested passage.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  Thncyd. 
try  their  disposition,  by  sending  a  small  vessel,  with  ^-  ^'  ^-  ^' 
a  message  to  the  Athenian  commanders,  without  the 
formality  of  a  herald.  This  was  a  service  not  with^ 
out  danger ;  for  those  of  the  Corc)rraBans,  who  were 
near  enough  to  observe  what  passed,  exclaimed,  in 
the  vehemence  of  their  animosity,  *  that  the  bearers 
should  be  put  to  death ;'  which,  considering  tliem 
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CHAP,  as  enemies,  would  have  been  within  the  law  of  war 
^^^JJI^  of  the  Greeks.  The  Athenian  commanders,  how- 
ever, thought  proper  to  hold  a  different  conduct. 
To  the  message  delivered,  which  accused  them  of 
breaking  tlie  truce,  by  obstructing  the  passage  to 
Corcyra,  they  replied,  '  that  it  was  not  their  purpose 
*to  break  the  truce,  but  only  to  protect  their  allies. 

*  Wherever  else  the  Corinthians  chose  to  go,  they 

*  might  go  without  interruption  from  them ;  but  any 

*  attempt  against  Corcyra,  or  any  of  its  poss^sicms, 

*  would  be  resisted  by  the  Athenians  to  the  utmost 

*  of  their  power.' 

Thiicyd.  Upon  receiving  thb  answer,  the  Corinthians, 
i  65.'  after^erecting  a  trophy  at  Sybota  on  the  continent, 
sailed  homeward.  In  their  way,  they  took  by  stra- 
tagem Anactorium,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Am- 
bracian  gulph,  which  had  formerly  been  held  in 
common  by  their  commonwealth  and  the  Corcy- 
raeans ;  and  leaving  a  garrison  there,  proceeded  to 
Corinth.  Of  their  prisoners  they  found  near  eight 
hundred  had  been  slaves,  and  these  they  sold.  The 
remainder,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  were  strictly 
guarded,  but  otherwise  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness.  Among  them  were  some  of  the  first 
men  of  Corcyra;  and  through  these  the  Corinthians 
hoped,  at  some  future  opportunity,  to  recover  their 
antient  interest  and  authority  in  the  iland. 

The  Corcyneans,  meanwhile,  had  gratified  them- 
selves with  the  erection  of  a  trophy  on  the  iland  of 
Sybota,  as  a  claim  of  victory,  in  opposition  to  the 
Corinthian  trophy  on  the  continent.  The  Athenian 
fleet  returned  home ;  and  thus  ended,  without  any 
treaty,  that  series  of  action  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Corcyraean,  or,  sometimes,  the 
Corinthian  war. 
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Swnmmnf  Vttw  0/  tlu  HUiory  0/  Macedonia.  War  of  Athen*  with 
Mactdonia  :  Enmity  o£  Corinth  to  Jiihtnt :  RnoU  of  Athonian  Dt- 
ptndeiuie^  in  Thrace  :  Battle  and  Siege  of  Potidaa. 

The  cotemporary  historian  has  strongly  marked 
the  difficulties  of  those  who  might  have  desired  to 
guide  the  soverein  people  of  Athens  in  the  paths  of 
peace  and  moderation.   The  Corcyraean  war  was  far 
too  small  an  object  for  their  glowing  minds :  the 
view  toward  Sicily  and  the  adjacent  Italian  shores  Thucyd. 
were  fondly  looked  to  for  new  enterprize.     Nor  was  \^l[  ^  ^ 
it  intended  to  stop  there.    Where  spoil  allured,  no  ^^  ^it- 
difficulty  daunted ;  and  the  wild  vision  of  conquest 
was  extended  from  Calabria  to  Tuscany,  and  from 
Sicily  to  Carthage.     Pericles  endevored  to  repress 
this  extravagant  and  dishonest  ambition ;  and  his  piat.  ibid. 
view  was  assisted  by  circumstances  which  necessa*  ^^c^m! 
rily  ingaged  attention  nearer  home. 

The  towns  which  the  Athenians  held  under  their 
dependency  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  -ffiigean, 
some  highly  valuable  for  their  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  others  furnishing  the  principal  supplies  of 
naval  timber,  and  all  paying  some  tribute,  gave 
Athens  a  near  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Macebonia. 
That  countr)^  peopled  by  the  same  Pelasgian  race  jEschyl. 
which  principally  gave  origin  to  the  Greeks,  and  ^^^' 
brought  afterward  under  the  dominion  of  a  Grecian  i.  7.  e.i- 
colony,  claimed  always  to  be  a  part  of  Greece.  Its 
history  however,  as  that  of  most  other  Grecian 
states,  is  almost  only  known  through  connection 
with  Athenian  history.  Thucydides,  who  must 
have  had  superior  opportunity,  appears  to  have 
been  able  to  discover  littb  more  than  the  genea- 
logy of  its  kings,  downward  from  Perdiccas,  who 
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CHAP,   was  ancestor  in  the  seventh  degree  to  Alexander 
^^JJJ^  son  of  Amyntas,  the  reigning  prince  at  the  time  of 

the  invasion  of  Greece  under  Xerxes, 
Herodot        Thucydides  and  Herodotus  agree  in  ascribii^g  the 
T^'oVd^'  foundation  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  to  Perdic- 
1. 2.  c.  99.  cas ;  but  later  writers  have  given  the  honor  to  a 
prince  whom  they  cadi  Caranus,  and  whose  grand- 
son they  reckon  Petdiccas,     We  cannot  but  doubt 
this  addition  to  the  pedigree  of  the  Macedonian 
kings,  when  opposed  by  the  united  authority  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  almost  within  whose 
memory  that  pedigree  had  been  judicially  discussed 
at  the  Olympian  meeting^     Three  brothers,   ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  Heracleids  of  the  branch  of 
Temenus,  of  whom  Gavanes  was  the  eldest,  and 
Perdiccas  the  youngest,  past  from  Ai^s  into  Mace- 
donia, where  the  latter  acquired  the  sovereinty; 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  ingenuity  of 
chronologers,  with  a  little  alteration  of  the  name, 
has  converted  the  elder  brother  into  the  grandfathei*. 
The  founder  of  the  Macedonian  royal  family  how- 
ever was,  according  to  every  account,  an  Argian, 
descended  from  Temenus  the  Heracleid,  whence 
the  princes  of  that  family  were  commonly  called 
Herod.  I.    Tcmcnids.     By  a  series  of  adventures,  of  which 
8.C.  137.   romantic  reports  only  remain,  he  acquired  cpmmand 
among  the  Macedonians;    a  Pelasgian  clan,  who 
held  the  inland  province  of  iEmathia,  otherwise 
called  Macedonia  proper,  to  the  north  of  Thessaly, 
and  then  esteemed  a  part  of  Thrace. 

^  Thus  the  learned  and  generally  judicious  Henry  Dodwell : 
Tres  illos  reges  taebianos  rescindendos  arbitror.  Annal.  Tfan- 
cyd.  ad  ann.  B.  C,  454. 

^  According  to  the  chronologers,  Caranas  began  to  reign  814 
years  before  the  Christian  sera,  and  36  before  the  first  Olym- 
piad; Perdiccas  729  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  12th  Olympiad. 


The  Macedonian  name»  according  to  fable,  fabri-    sect. 
cated  however,  apparently,  in  a  late  age,  had  its  ori-  ,^J!^^ 
gin  from  Macedon,  son  of  Jupiter  and  ^thria.    How  **<>*•  ^ 
the  followers  of  Perdiccas  came  to  assume  it,  and  by  l  i^ 
what  wars  or  whaj  policy  they  acquired  extensive  *^^- 
dominion,  we  have  no  precise  infoomation ;  but  cir- 
cumstances are  not  wanting  whence  to  deduce  some 
probable  conjecture.    The  innumerable  clans  who 
shared  that  extensive  continent,  being  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  warfare  among  oneanother,  the  situation 
of  the  Macedonians,  when  the  Argive  adventurers 
arrived  among  them,  might  be  such  as  to  make 
them   glad  to  associate  strangers,  whose  skill  in 
arms  and  general  knowlege  were  superior  to  their 
own*     While  civil  and  military  preeminence  were 
therefore  yielded  to  the  new  comers,  and  royalty 
became  established  in  the  family  of  their  chiefj  the 
name  of  the  antient  inhabitants,  as  the  more  nume- 
rous, remained.      In  the  course  of  six  or  seven 
reigns  the  Macedonians  extended  their  dominion 
over  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Pieria,  Bottiaea,  Thacjd. 
Mygdonia,  part  of  Pasonia,  Eordia,  Almopia,  Anthe-  ^*  *•  ^  ••• 
mcHis,  Grestonia,  and  Bisaltia;   all,  together  with 
^mathia  or  Macedonia  proper,  forming  what  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Lower  Macedonia,  which  ex- 
tended from  mount  Olympus .  to  the  river  Strymon. 
The  people  of  some  of  these  provinces  were  exter- 
minated, of  some  extirpated ;  some  were  admitted  to 
the  condition  of  subjects,  and  some  probably  reduc- 
ed to  slavery.     The  expelled  Pierians  established 
themselves  in  Thrace,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pan- 
gasus ;  the  Bottiasans  found  a  settlement  nearer  their 
former  home,  in  a  tract  on  the  borders  of  Chalcidice,  Thncyd. 
which  Thucydides  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  J;^^^®^- 
Bottica.     Lyncestis  and  Eleimiotis,  with  some  other 
inland  and  mountainous  provinces,  each  retaining 
VOL.  II.  40 
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CHAP,  its  own  prince,  yet  acknowle^ng  the  sovereinty  of 
^^^J^  the  Macedonian  kings,  became  known  by  the  name 
of  Upper  Macedonia. 

While  wars  almost  unceasing  with  savage  neigh- 
bors, and  frequent  rebellions  of  conquered  subjects, 
prevented  the  progress  of  civilization  among  the 
Macedonians,  the  weakness  of  the  prince  and  the 
wants  of  the  people  concurred  to  incourage  Grecian 
establishments  on  the  coast ;  of  which  however  the 
principal,  those  of  Chalcidice  and  the  three  penin- 
sulas, had  been  made  probably  before  the  Macedo- 
nian kingdom  had  acquired  any  considerable  extent 
But  in  so  little  estimation  was  Macedonia  held  by 
the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  that 
when,  in  his   father's  lifetime,  Alexander  son  of 
Amyntas  offered  himself  as  a  competitor  for  the 
prize  of  the  stadion  at  the  Olympian  games,  it  was 
objected  to  him  that  he  was  a  barbarian.      The 
prince  however  proving  himself  not  only  a  Greek, 
but  a  Heracleid  of  the  race  of  Temenus,  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  Hellanodics,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  assembly ;  and  that  illustrious  origin  of  the  royal 
family  of  Macedonia,  fully  acknowleged  by  both 
Herod.  1.    Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  was,  among  all  the  in- 
1. 9.C.  45.  vectives  of  the  Grecian  orators  in  aftertimes,  never 
2*0*^99  &  disputed^.     The  marriage  of  Gygaea  sister  of  Alex- 
1. 6.  c.  80.  ander  with  Bubaris,  a  Persian  of  high  rank,  contri- 
6.^21.  &  buted  to  the  security  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom, 
Justin^^^'  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece.     Alexander  i^tis  a 
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^  Demosthenes,  among  other  illiberal  language,  adapted  to 
excite  his  audience  against  the  great  Philip,  would  call  that 
prince  a  barbarian.  Jlschines  called  Demosthenes  a  barba- 
rian,  and  showed  his  ground  for  it;  but  Demosthenes  has 
not  ventured  an  attempt  to  show  any  :  he  has  merely  thrown 
out  the  ugly  nickname  to  the  Athenian  populace,  for  the 
chance  of  the  vogue  it  might  obtain,  and  the  effect  it  mig'ht 
produce. 
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prince  of  considerable  abilities,  improved  by  com-  sect. 
munication  both  with  Greeks  and  Persians ;  but  ,^^1^^ 
after  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  he  had  so  many  wars  to 
sustain  against  the  neighboring  barbarians,  that,  tho 
generally  successful,  he  had  little  leisure  for  attend- 
ing to  the  advancement  of  arts  and  knowlege  among 
his  people. 

Long  before  the  establishment  of  the  Athenian 
sovereinty  over  the  ilands  and  coasts  of  the  iEgean, 
there  had  been  a  friendly  connection  between  the 
commonwealth  and  the  Macedonian  kings  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
invasion,  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas  was  esteemed 
the  hereditary  guest  of  Athens.  While  he  lived, 
the  friendly  connection  seems  not  to  have  been  Herod,  i. 
interrupted  or  impaired,  by  any  acquisition  of^*^'^^' 
sovereinty  to  the  commonwealth  extending  over 
toivns  which  might  be  esteemed  within  Macedonia. 
His  son  and  successor  Perdiccas  was  honored 
with  adoption  to  the  citizenship  of  Athens,  for  his 
merit  with  the  Greek  nation,  in  defeating  a  body 
of  the  Persian  forces,  in  their  retreat  from  Greece ; 
and  the  alliance  passed  to  him  as  an  inheritance. 
But  differences  afterward  arose.  Oneof  the  princi-  Thucyd.i. 
palities  of  Upper  Macedonia  was  the  appanage  of  ^'  ^*  ^^' 
Philip  younger  brother  of  Perdiccas,  and  another 
was  the  inheritance  of  Derdas,  a  prince  more  dis- 
tantly related  to  the  royal  family.  About  the  time 
of  the  Corcyraean  war,  Perdiccas  proposing  to 
deprive  both  his  brother  and  his  cousin  of  their 
territories,  the  Athenian  administration  thought 
proper  to  take  those  princes  under  its  protection, 
and  support  them  against  the  intended  injury. 
Perdiccas  resented  this  as  a  breach  of  the  ^ntient 
alliance,  and  perhaps  he  was  not  without  reason 
jealous  of  the  ambition  of  the  Athenian   people. 
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CHAP.  The  authority  and  influence  of  the  two  princes, 
^^JJJ^  however,  were  so  considerable,  that  to  attack  them, 
while  they  could  be  supported  by  the  power  of  Ae 
Athenian  commonwealth,  would  have  been  ha2a3rd- 
ous  :  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times  offered  a 
resource  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  Macedonian 
king,  who,  without  his  father's  virtues,  was  not 
%vithout  abilities.  The  Athenians  had  just  taken  a 
decided  part  in  the  Corcyraean  war.  The  hostile 
disposition  of  Corinth  toward  them  was  in  consc* 
quence  avowed  ;  that  prevailing  in  Lacedsnion 
was  well  known  to  Perdiccas  ;  and  an  opportunity 
for  intrigue,  which  would  probably  involve  Ae 
Athenian  commonwealth  in  war,  with  Corinth 
immediately,  and  ultimately  with  Lacedasmon,  oc* 
curred  in  his  very  neighborhood.  Thus  invited, 
Perdiccas,  ambitious,  active,  crafty,  and  unrestrain- 
ed by  any  principle  of  integrity,  determined  to 
persevere  in  his  purpose. 

The  town  of  Potidasa,  critically  situated  on  Ac 
isthmus  which  connects  the  fruitful  peninsula  of 
Pallene  with  the  confines  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
was  a  Corinthian  colony ;  so  far  still  dependent 
upon  the  mother-country  as  to  receive  magistrates 
annually  thence,  yet  nevertheless  among  the  tribu- 
tary allies  of  Athens.  Perdiccas  sent  an  c^r  to 
Corinth  to  assist  in  recovering  Potidaea  from  the 
Athenian  dominion.  He  sent  at  the  same  time  to 
Lacedaemon  to  propose  alliance  with  that  state,  or 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Peloponnesian  confede- 
racy :  and  he  negotiated  not  only  with  the  Potidae- 
ans  but  also  with  the  Chalcidians  and  Bottiaeans, 
subjects  of  Athens  in  his  neighborhood,  to  induce 
them  to  revolt. 

The  Athenian  government,  informed  of  these 
transactions,  and  aware  of  the  hostile  disposition  of 
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Corinth,  judged  immediate  precaution  necessary  to   sect. 
Ae  preservation  of  their  command  on  the  northern  ^^pl^^ 
riiores  of  the  ^gean.     A  squadron  of  thirty  ships 
irf  war  was  already  preparing  in  the  port  of  Peiraeus, 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  thousand  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry, for  the  suj^rt  of  the  Macedonian  princes 
Philip  and  Derdas.      According  to  that  despotic 
authority  then  which  the  Athenian  people  assumed 
over  the  Grecian  states  of  their  alliance,  perempto*  J^^J^^ 
rj  orders  were  sent  to  the  Potidaeans,  to  demolish  isi/ 
dieir  fortifications  on  the  side  of  Pallene,  to  give 
hostages  for  security  of  their  fidelity,  and  to  send 
away  their  Corinthian  magistrates  and  receive  no 
more.     The  Potidaeans,  very  averse  to  obey,  yet  Thucyd. 
afraid  to  dispute  these  commands,  sent  ministers  to  '  *  '    ' 
Athens  to  solicit  a  recall  or  a  mitigation  of  them ; 
but  at  tiie  same  time  they  commimicated  privately, 
in  common  with  the  Corinthians,  at  Sparta,  to 
solicit  protection,  if  the  Athenians  should  persevere 
in  iheir  requisition.     The  petition  to  Athens  prov- 
ing ineffectual,  and  the  leading  men  in  the  Spartan 
administration^^    promising  that  a  Peloponnesian 
army  should  invade  Attica,  if  the  Athenians  at* 
tempted  to  inforce  their  commands  by  arms,  the 
Potidasans  communicated  with  the  Chalcidians  and 
fiotttieans,  a  league  was  formed  and  ratified  in  the 
usual  manner  by  oadis,  and  all  revolted  together. 

We  have  ample  assurance  that  the  command  of 
the  Athenian  people  over  their  subject  states, 
always  arbitrary,  was  often  very  oppressive  ;  but 
as  scarcely  any  accounts  of  the  times  have  been 
preserved  but  through  Athenian  writers,  few  par- 
ticulars have  been  transmitted  to  us.  It  is  then 
irom  an  Athenian  writer  we  have  information  of 
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CHAP,   the  measure  next  resorted  to  hj  the  Chalcidians ; 
^^"*     and,  under  the  foreseen  necessity  for  such  a  mea- 


sure, it  must  apparently  have  been  a  galling  oppres- 
sion that  could  induce  a  people  to  revolt.  The 
lands  of  their  rich  peninsula  would  be  open  to 
ravage  from  the  superiority  of  the  Athenian  fleet, 
and  its  produce  not  only  would  be  lost  to  them,  but 
would  assist  the  enemy  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
them.  To  obviate  this  evil  as  far  as  might  be, 
Perdiccas  proposed  to  the  Chalcidians,  that  they 
should  themselves  destroy  all  their  seaport  towns, 
and  abandon  their  lands  ;  that  Olynthus  should  be 
made  their  one  strong  place  ;  and  that  all  their  peo- 
^  pie,  beyond  what  the  defence  of  that  city  would  re- 

quire, should  remove,  with  their  families,  to  a  terri- 
tory which  he  would  assign  them  about  the  lake  of 
Bolbe  in  Mygdonia ;  by  the  cultivation  of  which 
they  might  subsist  tillthe  war  should  be  over.  This 
proposal,  severe  as  the  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
Chalcidians  must  be,  was  accepted,  and  the  mea- 
sure, at  least  in  great  part,  executed. 
Thucyd.  These  transactions  were  yet  unknown  at  Athens, 
ifift*^'^^'  when  the  armament  intended  for  Macedonia  sailed 
under  the  command  of  Archestratus.  His  instruc- 
tions directed  him  to  go  first  to  Potidasa,  and  see  the 
orders  of  tlie  Athenian  government  executed  there ; 
then  to  take  any  measures  that  might  appear  expe- 
dient for  preventing  revolt  in  any  other  towns  of  the 
dominion  of  Athens  in  that  neighborhood ;  and  not 
till  these  were  secured,  to  prosecute  the  proposed 
operations  in  Macedonia.  On  his  arrival  in  Chalci- 
dice,  finding  the  revolt  already  complete  he  judged 
his  force  insufiicient  for  any  efiectual  measures  there, 
and  he  therefore  turned  Immediately  toward  Mace- 
donia, to  favor  a  projected  invasion  of  the  inland 
frontier  of  that  kingdom  by  Philip. 
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Meanwhile  the  Corinthians,  who  had  dissuaded    sect. 
war  when  the  common  cause  of  their  confederacy  ,^^1^^ 
only  had  instigated,  became  vehement  in  the  call  to  -^^"^y*^ 
arms  when  the  particular  interest  of  their  own  state  &  60. ' 
was  infringed.     No  negotiation  was  proposed,  no  i.  «•  c.  69. 
desire  to  have  differences  accommodated  according 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  existing  treaty  was  men- 
tioned ;  but  while  their  ministers  were  everywhere 
assiduously  endevoring  to  excite  alarm  and  indigna- 
tion among  their  allies,  they  prepared  themselves 
immediately  to  assert  their  cause  by  force.     Sixteen 
hundred  heavy-armed  and  four  hundred  light-armed 
troops,  partly  volunteers  of  Corinth,  partly  ingaged 
for  hire  among  the  other  states  of  Peloponnesus, 
were  sent  to  Potida&a,  under  Aristeus  son  of  Adei- 
mantus,  who  had  particular  connections  with  that 
colony,  and  was  esteemed  there :  and  so  much  dili- 
gence was  used  in  the  equipment,  that  it  was  only 
the  fortieth  day  after  the  revolt  when  they  arrived. 

The  Athenian  government,  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  these  proceedings  of  the  Corinthians,  sent  c.  ei. 
Callias  son  of  Calliades,  with  forty  triremes  and  two 
thousand  heavy-armed,  to  join  the  little  army  under 
Archestratus.  That  army,  with  the  assistance  of  its 
Macedonian  confederates,  had  already  taken  Ther- 
me  and  %vas  besieging  Pydna,  when  Callias  arrived. 
The  business  of  the  revolted  colonies  being  deemed 
of  more  importance  than  the  prosecution  of  hostili- 
ties, however  successful,  against  Perdiccas,  propo- 
sals were  made  to  that  prince.  He  was  not  scrupu- 
lous, and  perhaps  reasonably  enough  had  little  con- 
fidence in  any  treaty  with  any  of  the  republics.  A 
treaty  however,  not  of  peace  only  but  alliance  with 
him,  was  hastily  concluded,  in  which  some  care  ap- 
parently was  taken  of  the  interests  of  his  brother 
and  the  other  revolted  princes ;  for  so  the  clear  in^ 
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CHAF.    terest  of  the  Athenian  people  would  require ;  and 
.^^JJI^  then  the  whole*  Athenian  force,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  allied  infantry,  and  six  hundred  Macedo* 
nian  horse  from  Philip,  marched  for  Potidasa. 

Thueyd.        Pcrdiccas  held  his  ingagement  with  the  Athenians 

1.  «•  c.  6S.  j^^  longer  than  to  serve  some  present  purpose,  and 
then  immediately  sent  two  hundred  horse  to  join  the 
army  of  the  Corinthians  and  their  allies.  In  this 
confederate  army  it  was  necessary  to  establish,  by 
common  consent,  some  system  of  command.  By 
election,  therefore,  Aristeus  general  of  the  Corinthian 
forces,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
infantry,  and  Perdiccas  of  the  cavalry.  A  compli- 
ment seems  to  have  been  intended  to  the  Macedo* 
nian  monarch.  Whether  he  esteemed  the  appoint- 
ment such,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  he  deputed 
his  general  lolaiis  to  execute  the  office.  The  Athe- 
nian army  soon  after  approaching,  an  action  insued, 
in  which  Aristeus,  with  a  chosen  body,  performing 
the  duty  more  of  a  brave  soldier  than  of  an  able  gje- 
neral,  broke  and  pursued  a  part  of  the  enemy's  line, 
while  the  rest  completely  routed  his  remaining  army, 

c.  63.  *^^d  drove  the  survivors  for  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  Potidasa.  Callias,  the  Athenian  general,"was  kill- 
ed ;  but  Aristeus,  returning  from  pursuit,  not  with- 
out difficulty  and  loss,  by  a  hazardous  effiart,  joined 

e.64.  his  defeated  troops  in  the  town.  The  Athenian 
army  sat  down  before  it,  and  being  soon  after  rein- 
forced with  sixteen  hundred  men  under  Phormion, 
they  blockaded  it  by  land  and  sea. 

c.  66.  Aristeus,  who,  notwithstanding  his  error  in  the 

battle,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable 
-  abilities,  as  well  as  of  daring  courage  and  indefatiga- 
ble activity,  having  regulated  things  within  the 
place  in  the  best  manner  for  sustaining  the  siege, 
found  means  to  slip  out  of  the  harbor,  unnoticed  by 
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the  Athenian  guardships.  Going  himself  to  Olyn- 
thus,  to  take  the  command  of  the  allied  forces  there, 
he  hastened  dispatches  to  Peloponnesus  with  infor- 
mation of  what  had  passed,  and  pressing  for  a  rein- 
forcement, without  which  Potidcea,  he  said,  could 
not  be  saved  :  for  Phormion  was  now  so  superior, 
that,  after  having  completed  a  contravallation  against 
the  place,  he  could  spare  a  part  of  his  army  to 
ravage  Chalcidice  and  the  Bottisean  territory,  and 
he  took  some  smaller  towns. 


SECTION  V. 

AMtvnhly  0/  Deputies  of  the  Peloponnerian  Confederacy  at  LaeedoBmon : 
The  TfUrty^YeoTs  Tract  declared  broken.  Second  Assembly :  War 
wUh  Athens  resolved.  Embassies  from  iMctdismxm  to  Athens.  Final 
Rejection  of  the  Proposals  from  LAcedttmon  by  the  Athenians, 

It  is  from  the  account,  remaining  from  Thucydi-  sect. 
des,  of  that  complicated  and  lasting  war,  to  which  ,  ^' 
the  affairs  just  related  immediately  led,  that  we  de- 
rive our  best  knowlege  of  the  political  and  military 
state  of  Greece,  with  much  collateral  information 
concerning  science,  arts,  and  manners,  during  ^the 
period  when  those  circumstances  are  most  interest- 
ing; that  remarkable  period,  when  the  leading  Gre- 
cian! commonwealths  had  a  political  importance  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  beyond  all  proportion  to 
their  natural  strength,  and  when  science  and  art 
arose  among  them  to  a  splendor  totally  unknown  in 
preceding  ages,  and  never  in  all  points  equalled 
since.  If  therefore,  in  following  the  steps  of  that 
able  writer,  we  meet  witlx  circumstances  which  on 
first  view  appear  litde ;  if  armies  ingaged  are  not 
numerous ;  if  the  afiiurs  of  single  towns,  and  some- 
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CHAP,   times  of  small  ones,  occupy  some  space  in  narra- 
^^JJl^  tion  ;  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  the  subject  is 
trifling,  since  those  apparently  little  matters  are  con- 
nected with  consequences  among  the  most  impor- 
tant that  occur  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Among  those  Greeks  who  were  not  held  in  sub- 
jection, the  Corinthians  appear  ,to  have  been  most 
affected  by  the  rising  power  of  Athens  :  their  com- 
merce was  checked,  and  their  colonial  dependen- 
cies, not  absolutely  taken  from  them,  were  how- 
ever compelled  to  acknowlege  a  degree  of  sove- 
reinty  in  the  Athenian  people,  and  to  pay  a  tribute ; 
nominally  for  the  common  purposes  of  Greece,  but 
more  really  for  the  particular  benefit  of  Athens. 
The  irritation  excited  by  the  check  given  to  their 
ambition  in  former  wars,  and  particulariy  by  the 
loss  of  friends  and  relations  in  the  unfortunate 
action  in  which  Myronides  commanded  against 
them,  was  thus  kept  alive,  and  the  Corinthians 
nourished  the  sharpest  animosity  against  the  Athe- 
Thncjd.  nians.  When  therefore  intelligence  came  from 
1. 1.  c.  67.  Aristeus  of  the  transactions  in  Chalcidice,  far  from 
abating  of  their  ardor  for  war,  they  applied  them- 
selves with  increased  sedulity  to  excite  their  whole 
confederacy,  and  especially  Lacedaemon,  to  take  up 
their  cause :  •  The  truce,*  they  exclaimed,  *  was 
^already  broken,  and  Peloponnesus  insulted  and 
*  injured.'  At  the  same  time  the  ^ginetans,  who 
bore  most  impatiently  their  subjection  to  Athens, 
yet  feared  to  make  any  open  demonstration  of  a 
disposition  to  revolt,  complained,  by  secret  nego- 
tiation among  the  Peloponnesian  states,  of  die 
dependency  in  which  they  were  held,  contrary,  as 
they  contended,  to  the  treaty ;  and  they  redoubled 
their  instances  as  they  found  a  growing  dispositi<m 
to  hostility.    Thus  instigated,  the  Lacedaemonians 
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at  length  Convoked  the  usual  assembly  of  deputies   8£CT. 
from  the  states  of  their  confederacy ;  and  they  in-  ,^J^^^^^ 
vited  the  attendance  of  ministers  from  any  other 
Grecian  republics  which  might  have  any  complaint 
to  prefer  against  Athens. 

The  debates  and  negotiations  which  followed, 
aflford,  in  the  detail  given  by  Thucydides,  so  much 
insight  into  the  politics,  the  political  manners,  and 
the  temper  of  Greece  at  the  time,  that,  with  the 
risk  of  some  appearance  of  uncouthness  to  the 
modern  reader,  I  shall  venture  to  report  the  more 
material  parts  without  abridgement,  and  with  the 
least  deviation  that  may  be  from  the  expression  of 
the  original.  The  deputies  of  the  confederacy, 
or  a  large  proportion  of  them  (for  it  appears  to  Thucjd. 
have  been  not  a  full  meeting)  being  arrived  at  *  '^ 
Sparta,  the  general  assembly  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
people  was  convened.  There  happened  to  be 
present  at  the  time  ministers  from  Athens,  com-  c.7r 
missioned  on  some  other  public  business  ;  and 
these  were  allowed  to  attend  the  audience,  with 
the  deputies  of  the  confederacy.  All  being  met,  c.67. 
proclamation  was  made,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  Grecian  assemblies,  declaring  permission 
for  those  to  speak  who  had  anything  to  advance. 
Many  came  forward  exhibiting  various  complaints 
against  the  Athenian  government,  mostly  little  im^ 
portant  or  dubiously  founded,  excepting  those  of 
the  Megarians  and  Corinthians.  The  Megarians 
urged  that,  contrary  to  existing  treaty,  they  were, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Athenian  people,  prohibited 
all  commercial  intercourse  by  land  with  Attica, 
and  excluded  from  all  ports  within  the  Athenian 
dcHninion.  The  Corinthians  reserved  themselves, 
till  the  others  should  have  prepared  the  minds  of 
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CHAP.  th6  Lacedimioniin  people  for  wanner  imtigatktt, 

^^JJI^  and  then  spoke  nearly  thus : 

Thucyd.  *  That  strict  faith,  LacediemonianS)  which  cha- 
^racterizes  your  conduct  in  public  and  m  private 
^  affairs,  inclines  you  to  disregard  accusations 
^  s^inst  others ;  and  hence  indeed  you  obtain  the 
'just  praise   of  moderation  and  equity,  but  you 

*  remain  ignorant    of   the  transactions  of   forein 

*  states.     Often  we  have  forewarned  you  of  the 

*  wrongs  which  the  Athenians  were  preparing  fot 
*us;  but  not  till  we  had  already  suffered,  and 
^hostilities  were  commenced,  would  you  summon 

*  this  assembly  of  our  confederacy ;  in  which  we 
^have  perhaps  more  cause  than  others  to  come 

*  forward,  injured  as  we  have  been  by  the  Athc* 

*  nians,  and  neglected  by  you.    Not  that  we  alone 

*  are  interested  :    all  Greece  is  concerned ;    many 

*  states  being  already  reduced  to  subjection,  and 

*  others  notoriously  threatened  ;  among  which 
*8ome   have,   from  treaties    of   alliance,   especial 

*  claim  to  our  protection.      Corcyra,   capable  •  of 

*  furnishing  a  fleet  superior  to  that  of  any  republic 
^of  our  confederacy,  is  already  taken  fix>m  us; 
^  and  Potidaea,  our  most  important  post  for  hold' 

*  ing  dominion  or  carrying  on  commerce  in  Thrace, 
^  is  at  this  time  besieged* 

•  Nor  can  we  avoid  saying  that  these  injuries, 

*  which  we  have   thus  suffered,  are   in  great  mea- 
C.69.        *sure  to  be  imputed  to  you.     After  the  Persian 

*  war,  you  permitted  the  Athenians  to  fortify  thear 

*  city ;  then  to  build  their  long  walls ;  and  still  you 
^  have  continued  to  look  on,  tho  boasting  to  be 

*  vindicators  of  the  freedom  of  Greece,  while  they 

*  have  deprived  of  freedom,  not  only  their  own,  but 
*our  confederates.  Even  now  the  convention  of 
^  this  assembly  has  been  with  difficulty  obtained ; 
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'laid  evtn  now  ire  meet  apparently  not  for  the 
'purpose  which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  our 
'consideration.      For  is  this  a  time  to  bquire 

*  whether  we  have  been  injured  ?  No,  rather  how 
*we  shall  repel  injury.  You  have  the  reputa- 
'tion  of  being  provident  and  circumspect,;    but 

*  iacts  do  not  justify  the  opinion*  The  Persians, 
'we  know,  came  c^nst  Peloponnesus  from  the 
'  &rthest  parts  of  the  earth,  before  you  had  made 
'  any  adequate  preparation  for  defence ;  and  now 
'you  are  equally  remiss  agaiast  the  Athenians  in 
'  your  neighborhood.  Thus,  as  the  barbarian  failed 
'  principally  through  his  own  misconduct,  so  their 
'  errors,  and  not  your  support,  have  inabled  us 

hitherto  to  maintain  ourselves  against  the  Athe- 
'  niaos.  Let  it  not  however  be  ims^^ed  that  this 
'  expostulation  is  prompted  by  resentment ;  we  ex- 
'  postulate  with  our  friends  who  err ;  we  criminate 
'  our  enemies  who  injure  us« 

'  But  you  seem  unaware  what  kind  of  people  Thacjd. 
« the  Athenians  are,  and  how  totally  they  diflfer  from  ^'  ^'  ^'  '^• 
'  you.     They  ai«  restless  and  scheming,  and  quick 
•to  execute  their  schemes.      You  are  ever  bent 

*  upon  the  preservation  of  what  you  possess ;  averse 

*  to  projects ;  and  in  execution,  even  of  necessary 
'  measures,  deficient.  They,  again,  are  daring 
'above  their  strength,  adventurous  even  beyond 
'  their  own  opinion  of  prudence,  and  full  of  hope 
'  in  the  midst  of  misfortune.  It  is  your  disposition 
'  always  to  do  less  than  your  power  admits,  to  hesi- 
'  tate  even  when  acting  on  the  surest  grounds,  and 
'  to  think  yourselves  never  free  from  danger.  They 
'  are  quick,  you  dilatory ;  they  fond  of  roaming, 
'  you  more  than  all  others  attached  to  your  home ; 
'they  eager  to  make  acquisidons  in  any  distant 
'  parts,  you  fearful,  in  seeking  more,  to  injure  whal 
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CHAP.  *  you  already  possess.    They  push  victcny  to  the 

,,J[^^  ^  utmost,  and  are  least  of  all  men  dejected  by  de- 

'  feat;  exposing  their  bodies  for. their  country,  as  if 

*  they  had  no  interest  in  them,  yet  applying  their 
^  minds  in  the  public  service,  as  if  that  and  their 

*  private  interest  were  one.    Disappointment  of  a 

*  proposed  acquisition  they  consider  as  loss  of  what 
^  already  belonged  to  them,  success  in  any  pursuit 

*  they  esteem  only  as  a  step  toward  farther  advan- 
^tages;  and,  defeated  in  any  attempt,  they  turn 

*  immediately  to  some  new  project   by  which  to 

*  make  themselves  amends  :  insomuch  that  through 

*  their  celerity  in  executing  whatever  they  propose, 
'  they  seem  to  have  the  peculiar  faculty  of  at  the 
'same  time  hoping  and  possessing.  Thus  they 
'  continue  ever  amid  labors  and  dangers,  injoying 

*  nothing,  through  sedulity  to  acquire;  esteeming 
'  that  only  a  time  of  festival,,  in  which  they  are  pro- 

*  secuting  their  projects ;  and  holding  rest  as  a 
'  greater  evil  than  the  most  laborious  business.  To 
'  sum  up  their  character,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 

*  they  were  bom  neither  to  injoy  quiet  themselves, 

*  nor  to  suffer  others  to  injoy  it. 

^  When  such  a  commonwealth  is  adverse  to  you, 
'  Lacedemonians,  you  still  delay.    You  will  con- 

*  sider  those  only  as  your  enemies  who  avow  hosti- 
lity;   thinking  to  preserve   peace   thixHigh  your 

*  antiquated  maxims  of  policy  and  equity,  defending 
^  yourselves  but  offending  none,  which  are  no  longer 

*  fit  for  these  times.  It  has  been  by  other  maxims, 
^  by  new  arts,  and  by  a  policy  refined  through  mo-' 
'  dem  experience,  that  Athens  has  risen  to  a  great- 
'  ness  which  now  threatens  us  all.      Let  this  then 

*  be  the  term  of  your  dilatoriness :  give  at  length 
^  that  assistance  to  your  allies  which,  by  the  stipu- 
^lations  of  our  confederacy,  you  owe  them,  and 
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*rdicye  the  distressed  Potidaeans.  This  can  no 
Monger  be  efiectually  done  but  by  an  hnmediate 

*  invasion  of  Attica ;  which  is  the  measure  neces- 

*  sarily  to  be  taken,  unless  you  would  leave  a  friendly 

*  and  kindred  people  a  prey  to  your  most  determined 

*  enemies  ;  and  compel  us,  disposed  by  every  con- 

*  sideration  of  interest,  affection,  and  habit,  to  main- 

*  tain  our  connection  with  you,  through  despair,  to 

*  seek  some  new  alliance.     Consult  then  your  own 

*  interest,  and  do  not  diminish  that  supremacy  in 
^  Peloponnesus,  which  your  fbre&thers  have  trans- 

*  mitted  to  you.' 

The  Athenian  ministers  judged  it  consonant  Thucjd. 
neither  to  the  dignity  of  their  commonwealth,  nor  ^  ^'  ^'  '^** 
to  the  commission  under  which  they  acted,  to  an- 
swer particularly  to  tfie  charges  thus  urged  1^  the 
deputies  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  before 
the  Lacedaemonian  people ;  yet  they  thought  it  not 
proper,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  be  intirely  silent. 
They  applied  therefore  to  the  ephors  for  leave  to 
address  tfie  assembly,  which  was  allowed  them", 
and  they  spoke  to  the  following  purpose  :  *  They  c  78. 

*  ccmsidered  themselves,'  they  said,  *  not  at  all  in 

*  presence  of  those  who  had  any  right  to  assume 

*  eonnisance  of  the  conduct  of  the  Athenian  com- 
^  monwealth  or  of  its  allies  ;  yet  as  they  had  been 
^  so  publicly  witnesses  to  so  virulent  an  invective 

*  against  those  in  whose  service  they  were  commis- 
^sioned,  they  thought  it  proper  to  admonish  the 
'  assembly  not  to  determine  lightly  and  hastily  con- 

*  oerning  a  matter  of  very  great  moment.'    Having  C.78&74. 
then  mentioned  the  merit  of  the  Athenian  people 

1^  TO  tsXij^o^  aurojv  zl^h.  Cum  igitor  ad  Lacedsmoniorum  fnoi' 
gittnUus  accessiflsent. — This  translatioD  id  justified  by  tlie  con-, 
text,  aod  by  other  passages  of  the  author. 


I.  1.  c.  75. 


SSft  maToar  of  cuece* 

CHAF.    with  all  Greece  in  the  two  Persian  invauons,  and 

^J^||^  the  sense  which  the  Lacediemonians  themselves  at 

the  time  expressed  of  it,  they  jwoceededio  observe, 

Tbocjd.^  <  That  the  ocnnmand  of  the  Adienian  people  among 

*  the  Grecian  states  had  been  acquired,  not  by  vio- 
'  lence,  but  by  the  dereliction  of  the  Lacedfrncmians, 
'  and  by  the  consent,  and  even  at  the  solicitation  of 
^  the  subordinate  republics :  that  they  had  a  fair  in- 
^  terest  in  so  glorious  a  possession,  so  honorably 

*  earned^  which  their  reputation,  not  less  than  the 

*  advantages   of  command,  would  uiige  them  to 

*  maintain  ;  and  that  even  their  just  apprefaei^ions 

*  forbad  them  to  relinquish  it,  since  the  jealousy,  of 
^  the  Lacedemonians,  long  apparent,  and  now  espe* 

*  cially  evident  in  the  transaction  of  the  present  day, 

*  amply  demonstrated  what  would  be  their  danger 
^  in  surrendering  the  smallest  portion  of  their  pre- 
•sent  powen'  They  then  endevored  to  palMate, 
but  they  were  indeed  equally  unable  to  deny  as  to 
justify,  the  general  despotism  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple  over  their  subject  states,  and  the  particular 

c.  78.  measures  of  severity  which  had  been  taken  against 
same  of  them.  In  conclusion  they  asserted,  that 
the  truce  was  not  broken  by  them,  neither  had  diey 
yet  to  complain  that  the  Lacedcemonians  had  bro- 
ken it.  They  exhorted  therefore  perseverance  in 
peaceful  measures ;  they  churned  for  their  commm- 
wealth  the  justice  to  which  it  was  intitled  by  the 
stipulations  of  the  existing  treaty,  which  directed  a 
mode  of  judicial  proceeding  for  the  determination 
of  disputes  that  might  arise ;  and  they  declared 
themselves,  in  the  name  of  their  commomvealtfa, 
ready  to  abide  judgement  accordingly.      *  Should 

*  the  Lacedaemonians  determine  to  refuse  such  jus- 

*  tice,  they  submitted  their  cause  to  the  gods,  who 
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*luul  been  invoked  to  attest  the  treaty,  and  their  .  sect. 

*  commonwealth  would  defend  itself  and  its  just  .^^^^^ 
^  command  to  the  utmost.' 

When  the  Athenians  had  concluded,  the  forein  Thucyd. 
ministers  were  required  to  withdraw,  and  it  remain- 
ed for  the  Lacedaemonians  to  debate  and  to  decide 
upon  the  question.     Thucydides,  in  his  exile,  as 
hmiself  informs  us,  had  opportunities,  not  open  to  i.  5.  cjm. 
many  foreiners,  for  acquiring  information  concern- 
ing the  internal  transactions  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
state.    After  the  greater  number  of  speakers,  he 
proceeds  to  relate,  had  declared  their  opinion  that  1. 1.  <•.  19. 
the  Athenians  had  already  broken  the  truce,  and 
that  war  should  be  immediately  commenced,  Ar- 
chidamus  came  forward ;  the  prince  who,  above 
thirty  years  before,  had  deserved  so  well  of  his 
country  by  his  conduct  in  the  Helot  rebellion.     In 
advanced  ^age  now,  he  maintained  the  reputation  of 
a  wise  and  temperate  man^,  and  he  aiddressed  the 
assembly  thus  :  ^  I,  Lacedaemonians,  have  had  ex- 
^  perience  of  many  wars,  and  I  see  those  among  e.  ao. 
\  you,  my  equals  in  age,  who  will  not,  as  happens 

*  to  many  through  inexperience,  urge  war  as  in 
^  itself  desirable,  or  in  its  consequences  certain. 

*  Within  Peloponnesus  indeed,  against  bordering 

*  states,  when  hostilities   arise,   decision  may  be 
^  quick ;  and,  the  forces  on  both  sides  being  the 

*  same  in  kind,  the  preponderancy  of  one  or  the 
'  other  may  be  a  subject  of  calculation.    But  the 

*  war  now  proposed  is  widely  different :  operations 
'  are  to  be  carried  far  from  our  frontier,  agunst 

*  those  whose  fleets  command  the  seas,  who  are  su- 

*  perior  to  every  Grecian  state  in  wealthy  population, 

*  and  forces,  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  and  who 
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besides  have  under  their  dominion  many  tributary 
allies.  In  om*  present  unprepared  situation,  to 
what  do  we  trust  for  success  in  attacking  such  an 
enemy  ?  To  our  fleet  ?  No  ;  we  are  too  inferior. 
To  our  riches  ?  Far  less  ;  neither  our  public  trea- 
sure nor  our  private  wealth  can  bear  any  compa- 
rison with  theirs.  We  are  superior,  it  is  said, 
in  the  force  of  infantry  of  our  confederacy,  and  we 
Avill  ravage  their  country.  But  they  have  large 
possessions,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  your  infan* 
tT}',  and  a  fleet  that  will  come  and  go  with  the 
produce,  undisturbed  by  any  force  that  you  can 
oppose  to*  it ;  while  your  irresistible  infantry  wUl 
starve  amid  the  devastation  itself  has  made.  In- 
stead therefore  of  bringing  your  enemy  immedi- 
ately to  terms  by  such  measures,  I  rather  fear 
you  will  leave  the  war  as  an  inheritance  to  your 
posterity. 

*  Let  it  not  however  be  imagined  that  I  advise 
to  suffer  tamely  the  oppression  of  our  allies,  or  to 
leave  designs  against  ourselves  imnoticed  till  the 
moment  of  execution.  Let  us,  on  the  contrary, 
prepare  for  war;  let  us  endevor  to  extend  our 
alliances,  even  among  barbarous  nations,  if  either 
naval  or  pecuniary  assistance  can  be  obtained  from 
them  ;  let  us  also  contribute  liberally  from  cur 
private  properties  to  form  a  public  fund  equal  to 
the  probable  need.  But  in  the  mean  time  let  an 
embassy  be  sent  to  Athens ;  and,  if  our  reasonable 
demands  are  complied  with,  our  business  will 
thus  have  its  best  conclusion.  In  all  events  how- 
ever, till  we  ire  fully  prepared  for  war,  let  their 
country  remain  unhurt.  It  is  a  pledge  always 
ready  to  our  hands,  the  ^^ue  of  which  we  should 
not  wantonly  diminish. 
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*  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  delay,  which    sect. 
1  advise^  will  mark  any  pusillanimity.     War  is  a  .^^.^^ 
business  less  of  arms  than  of  expense,  which  alone  Thucyd. 
can    make  arms  efficacious^';   especially   in  the 
contest  of  a  continental  with  a  maritime  people. 
Money  therefore  must  in  the  first  place  be  pro- 
vided.    As  for  that  slowness  and  dilatoriness  with  c.  84, 85. 
which  you  have  heard  yourselves  upbraided,  they 
flow  from  thoseinstitutions  of  our  ancestors,  which 
teach  us,  in  public  as  in  private  life,  to  be  modest, 
piydent,  and  just.     Hence  it  is  our  character  to 
be,  less  than  all  others,  either  elated  by  prosperity 
or  dejected  by  misfortune  :   hence  we  are  neither 
to  be  allured  by  the  flattery  which  we  have  been 
hearing,  nor  irritated  by  the  reproach  :  hence  we 
are  at  the  same  time  warlike  and  circumspect ; 
and  hence  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  utter  sound- 
ing words  against  our  enemies,  when  we  are  un-  ^ 
able  to  follow  them  up  by  deeds. 

*  Let  us  not  then  wander  from  those  maxims  and 
institutions  of  our  forefathers,  through  which  our 
state  has  long  florished  great .  and  free,  and  be- 
yond all  others  glorious :  nor  let  us  hurry,  in  one 
short  portion  of  a  day,  to  a  decision,  which  must 
involve  with  it  the  lives  of  many  individuals,  the 
fortunes  of  many  families,  the  fat^  of  many  cities, 
and  our  own  glory.  Other  states  may  be  under 
necessity  of  taking  measures  hastily :  -our  strength 
gives  us  the  option  of  leisure.  Since  then  the 
Athenians  profess  themselves  ready  to  submit  the 
subjects  of  complaint  to  a  legal  decision,  it  appears 
little  consonant  to  justice  to  proceed  against  those 
as  decidedly  criminal,  who  offer  themselves  for 
trial.     Let  your  determination  therefore  be  to  send 

Itrku  w9«Xsr.  c.  83. 
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CHAP.  ^  an  embassy  to  Athens,  but  in  the  mean  time  to 
^"'     *  prepare  for  war.     Thus,  more  than  by  any  other 


*  measure,  you  will  be  formidable  to  your  adversa- 

*  ries ;  and  thus  you  will  best  consult  both  your  ad- 

*  vantage  and  your  honor.* 

Thu^d.        The  e&ct  which  this  sensible  and  dispassionate 

1. 1.  c.  86.  discourse  should  have  had,  was  obviated  by  the 

following  blunt  speech  of  the  ephor  Sthendaldas  : 

*  The  verbose  oratory  of  the  Athenians  I  do  not 
V  comprehend.    They  have  been  large  in  their  own 

*  praise,  but  their  injurious    conduct  toward  our 

*  allies,  and  toward  Peloponnesus,   they  have  not 

*  denied.     If  their  behaviour  formerly  against  the 

*  Persians  was  praiseworthy,  and  is  now  against  us 
<  the  reverse,  they  deserve  double  punishment;  for 

*  ceasing  to  be  meritorious,  and  for  becoming  cul- 

*  pable.  We  have  not  yet  changed  our  conduct ; 
^  and  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  not  now  overlook  the 

*  wrong  done  to  our  allies,  nor  delay  to  revenge  it. 

*  Others  have  money,  and  ships,  and  horses :  we 

*  have  good  allies,  who  ought  not  to  be  abandoned 
'  to  the  Athenians.  Nor  are  such  disputes  to  be 
'  determined  by  words  and  legal  process.     It  has 

*  not  been  by  words  that  they  have  been  injured. 

*  We  must  therefore  avenge  them  quickly,   and 

*  with  our  utmost  force  ;  nor  let  any  one  persuade, 

*  that  when  we  are  injured  we  ought  to  deliberate. 

*  Those  rather  ought  to  take  long  time  for  delibe- 

*  ration  who  mean  to  commit  injury.     Let  your 

*  determination  therefore,  Lacedaemonians,  be,  as 

*  becomes  the  dignity  of  Sparta,  for  war ;  nor  suflfer 

*  the  Athenians  to  increase  in  power,  nor  betray 

*  your  allies,  but,  with  the  help  of  the  gods,  let  us 

*  march  against  those  who  wrong  us.' 

^  3.^  Sthenealidas,  having  thus  spoken,  proceeded,  in 

the  function  of  his  office,  to  put  the  question  to  tho 
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assemUy.  A  clamor  being  raised  on  each  side 
(for  in  the  Lacedaemonian  assembly  votes  were 
given  by  the  voice,  and  not,  as  at  Athens,  by 
silently  holding  up  hands,  or  by  the  perfect  secrecy 
of  a  bsiUot)  the  presiding  ephor  declared  he  could 
not  distinguish  which  had  the  majority.  Thinking 
therefore,  as  Thucydides  supposes,  that  the  neces- 
sity of  manifesting  more  openly  his  party,  would 
urge  every  one  the  rather  to  vote  for  war,  he  put 
the  question  again  thus  :  ^  Whoever  is  of  opinion 
'  that  the  truce  is,  broken,  and  that  the  Athenians 
'  have  been  the  aggressors,  let  him  go  to  that  side  ; 

*  whoever  is  of  the  contrary  opinion,  to  the  other 

*  side*'  Upon  the  division,  a  large  majority  appear- 
ed for  the  affirmative.  The  deputies  of  the  allies 
being  then  called,  were  informed  of  the  determina- 
tion; and  forther  told,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Lacedttmonians  to  have  another  meeting  of  depu^ 
ties  Apm  all  the  states  of  the  confederacy,  who 
shonld  come  authorized  and  prepared  to  decide, 
both  concerning  peace  and  war,  and  how  the  war, 
if  resolved  upon,  should  be  carried  on.  With  this 
the  congress  broke  up :  the  deputies  of  the  allies 
hastened  to  their  several  homes  :  the  Athenian 
nunbters  waited  to  finish  the  business  of  their 
mission,  and  then  returned  to  Athens. 

The  Lacedaemonian  government  Avas  now  de*  Thncyd. 
tennined  for  war ;  not  so  much,  according  to  the  ^'  *'  ^'  ^\ 
historian  of  the  times,  influenced  by  the  representa- 
tions of  their  allies,  as  by  their  own  apprehensions ' 
of  the   growing  power  of  the  rival  state.     The 
Adienian  dominion,  within   Greece,  had    indeed 
been  greatly  contracted  by  the  conditions  of  the 
Thirty-years  truce,  and  by  the  losses  which  led  to 
it:    but  the  remaining  empire  had  been  gaining 
consistency,  during  fourteen  years  which  had  since 
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elapsed  under  the  able  administration  of  Perides ; 
its  force  was  now  such  that  no  single  state  of 

Thacyd.  Greece  could  undertake  to  cope  with  it  \  and  even 
the  extensive  confederacy  over  which  Lacedaemon 
presided,  was,  at  the  instant,  far  from  being  in  con- 
dition to  begin  hostilities.  To  acquire  a  sanction 
therefore  to  their  undertaking,  which  might  spred 
incouragement  among  those  ingaged  in  it,  they  sent 

c.  118.  a  solemn  deputation  to  Delphi,  to  inquire  of  the 
god  if  they  might  hope  for  success.  According 
to  report  (so  Thucydides  expresses  himself)  the 
god  assured  them,  *  That,  if  they  carried  on  the 

*  \yzT  with  becoming  vigor,  they  would  be  victo- 
'  rious  ;    and  that  his  favor  should  attend  them, 

*  invoked  or  uninvoked/ 

.  Meanwhile  the  Corinthians  were  sedulous  in 
canvassing  the  several  states  of  the  confederacy 
separately  ;  endevoring  to  alarm  their  fears  and 
excite  their  indignation,  ,and  to  promote  by  evciy 
possible  method  the  resolution  for  war.  Accord- 
ingly when  the  congress  met  again  at  Lacedsemon, 
and  the  great  question  Mras  proposed,  most  of  the 
deputies  were  vehement  in  accusation  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  in  requisition  of  the  immediate  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.  The  Corinthians,  in 
pursuance  of  their  former  policy,  reserved  them- 
selves to  the  last,  and  then  spoke  thus : 

*  We  no  longer,  confederates,  blame  the  Lace- 

*  daemonians,  who,  having  now  resolved  on  war, 

*  have  summoned  this  assembly  to  desire  its  con- 

*  currence  in  *the  resolution.     Presiding  over  the 

*  confederacy,  the  general  prosperity  requires  that 

*  they  should  pay  due  attention  to  their  own  par- 
'  ticular  situation  and  circumstances  ;  and  hence 
'  arose  their  past  delay :  while  the  honors  we  pay 

*  them,  and  the  command  with  which  they  are  in- 
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vested,  impose  on  them  the  duty  of  constantly    sect. 
consulting  the  welfare  of  the  whole ;  and  hence  ,^!^^^, 
flows  their  present  determination.     It  were  need- 
lesS)  we  are  indeed  persuaded,  to  admonish  any 
of  you,  who  have  had  any  experience  of  the 
Athenians,  how  much  it  behoves  us  to  be  upon 
our  guard  against  them;   but  we  will  observe, 
that  it  imports  the  people  of  the  inland  common- 
wealths to  reflect,  that,  unless  they  support  the   , 
maritime  states,  not  only  they  will  be  deprived 
of  the  many  advantages  which  accrue,  even  to 
them,  from  maritime  commerce,  but  if  they  look 
on  till  we  are   subdued,  their  subjection  must 
follow.     Ultimately  thus  we  are  all  equally  in- 
terested in  the  matter  on  which  we  are  going  to 
decide  ;    difiering  more  in  regard    to  the  time 
when  we  may  expect  the  evil  to  fall  upon  us, 
than  the  degree  in  which  it  will  affect  us. 
^  It  is  then  to  repel  and  to  prevent  injuries,  and  Thucjd.i. 
not  with  any  ambitious  view,  that  we  are  earnest  ^"^  ***• 
fcMT  war.      Our  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
Athenians  is  ample  :  but  when  we  have  redressed 
our  wrongs,  peace  will  be  our  object.    Nor  have 
we  reason  to  doubt  of  success.     Our  landforce  is 
greater  than  thehrs,  and  in  military  skill  we  excel 
them ;   and  surely  a  more  unanimous  zeal  may 
be  expected  in  our  confederacy  than  in  theirs. 
They  are  strong  at  sea :  but  if  we  duly  employ 
the  means  which  we  severally  possess,  and  add* 
the  wealth  which  we  may  borrow  from  Delphi^* 

1'  It  appears  from  this  passage  and  some  following  ones 
(i.  1.  c.  143.  and  1.  2.  c.  9.)  that  tiiroagh  some  revolution,  not 
particnlarly  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  but  probably  a  conse- 
quence of  the  thirty-years  truce,  not  only  Delphi  was  again 
brought  under  Lacedfemonian  influence,  but  the  Phocian  peo- 
ple were  gained  to  the  Lacedaemonian  interest ;  or,  which 
^ould  operate  to. the  same  purpose,  were  put  under  oUgarchal 
government 
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and  Olympia,  we  can  equal  them  even  on  tkat 
element.  The  offer  of  greater  pay  would  intice 
the  people  of  their  alliance  from  their  service: 
feu:  it  b  to  be  remembered,  that  the  power  of 
Athens  consists  more  in  a  purchased  than  a  na- 
tive force ;  whereas  ours  depends  less  upon  our 
riches  than  upon  ourselves.  One  naval  victcny 
would  therefore  probably  complete  our  business. 
Should  that  not  immediately  be  obtained,  yet 
their  maritime  skill  will  soon  cease  to  give  them 
'^any  advantage,  because  ours  will  of  course  im- 
prove with  increased  experience.  But  even 
without  a  superiority  at  sea,  we  possess  abundant 
means  to  distress  them ;  among  which  we  may 
reckon,  as  very  important,  the  easy  possibility  of 
gaining  their  allies. 

*  It  is  however  not  our  purpose  to  persuade  you 
that  the  dispute  before  us  resembles  those,  which, 
for  ages,  have  been  common  within  Greece,  of 
each  republic  with  its  neighbor,  of  nearly  equal 
force,  concerning  the  limits  of  their  respective  ter- 
ritories.    On  the  contrary,  it  deserves  your  most 
serious  consideration,  that  the  Athenians  have  at- 
tained a  degree  of  power  to  inable  them  to  contend 
with  us  altogether :  and,  what  is  disgraceful  to  Pe- 
loponnesus even  to  mention,  the  question  is,  whe- 
ther we  shall  remain  independent,  or  become  their 
subjects.     Our  fathers  were  the  vindicators  of  the 
freedom  of  Greece.    We  fall  short  indeed  of  their 
worth,  if  we  cannot  maintain  our  own  freedom ; 
and  while  we  anxiously  oppose  the  establishment 
of  monarchy  in  any  state,  yet  suffer  an  ambitious 
commonwealth  to  be  tjTant  over  all*^. 


1^  Tu;awov  S^  luf&ev  iyxoAs^avou  c^oXiv.  Thucydides  afterward 
puts  a  similar  expression  into  the  mouths  both  of  Pericles  and 
ofCleoD,  when  speaiiiDg  to  the  Atiienian  assemblj,  and  harlog 
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'  *  To  undergo  any  labor  and  risk  any  danger,  in  a 

*  virtuous  cause,  hath  been  transmitted  to  us  as  an 

*  hereditary  rule  of  conduct    111  would  it  become  us  Thucyd.  i. 

*  now  •  to  deviate  from  it ;  and,  so  much  richer  and 

*  more  powerful  as  we  are  than  our  forefathers,  to 

*  lose  in  the  midst  of  abundance  what  they  gained 

*  in.  penury.     Let  us  therefore  cheerfully  ingage  in 

*  a  war  which  the  god  himself  hath  recommended, 

*  with  even  a  promise  of  his  favor  in  it.     All  Greece 

*  will  be  with  us ;  and  right  is  on  our  side  ;  as  not 

*  only  notorious  facts  prove,  but  the  god  has  testified. 

*  Nor  let  there  be  delay ;  for  be  it  remembered  that 
'  the  Potidaeans,  Dorians,  and  our  kinsmen,  are  at 

*  this  time  besieged  by  an  Ionian  army.     Let  us 

*  therefore  immediately  take  measures  to  reduce  that 

*  proud  republic,  which  is  aiming  at  the  tyranny  of 

*  Greece  ;  that  we  may  ourselves  live  in  peace  and 

*  independency,  and  that  we  may  restore  freedom  to 

*  those  Grecian  states,  which  are  now  so  injuriously 

*  held  in  subjection.' 

This  speech  concluding  the  debate,  the  question  c.  lu. 
was  put,  and  war  was  the  determination  of  the  ma- 
jority. Notwithstanding,  however,  the  clamor  for 
hastening  hostilities,  and  notwithstanding  even  the 
danger  of  delay  af5ter  such  a  resolution  so  publicly 
taken,  it  was  presently  found,  so  deficiendy  prepar- 
ed yet  was  the  confederacy,  that  delay  was  unavoid- 
able. The  leading  men  therefore  recurred  to  ne- 
gotiation, in  which  they  had  three  distinct  purposes ; 
to  induce  the  Athenians  to  suspend  hostilities,  while 
their  o\vn  preparations  should  be  advancing;  to 
strengthen  tl\eir  own  cause  among  the  Grecian 
states,  by  making  the  Athenians  the   refusers  of 

In  view  flomethiog  yeiy  different  from  reproacb^b  2.  c.  63.  and 
b.  3.  c  37.     fvgwniia,  ^fcs  cnv  dtfx^v. 
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CHAP,    offered  peace ;   and  to  sow  dissension  among  the 

^J^JJi^  Athenians  themselves. 

Tbucyd.  1.  With  these  objects  in  view,  ministers  were  sent  to 
Athens,  commissioned  to  make  representations  con* 
ceming  a  matter  wholly  forein  to  everything  that 
had  yet  been  in  dispute  between  the  two  repuUics, 
and  of  no  importance  but  what  Grecian  superstition 
niight  give.  Complete  atonement,  it  was  pretended, 
had  never  been  made  for  the  sacrilege  committed, 
near  a  century  before,  when,  under  the  direction  of 
the  archon  Megacles,  the  partizans  of  Cylon  were 
taken  from  the  altars  to  be  executed.  Many  who 
now  injoyed  the  privileges  of  Athenian  citizens,  it 
was  urged,  stood  affected  by  that  pollution  ;  which, 
according  to  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  i^,  adhered 
to  all  the  descendants  of  the  sacrilegious.  Lest 
therefore  the  contamination  should  bring  down  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods  of  Greece  in  some  general 
calamity,  the  LacedcBmonians,  as  assertors  of  the 
common  welfare,  required  that  all  such  pers(»i9 
should  be  banished,  and  the  pollution  completely 
expiated.  This  was  intended  as  a  blow  principally 
s^inst  Pericles,  who,  by  his  mother,  was  descended 

c.  W7.  from  Megacles  :  not  however  with  the  expectation 
that  the  requisition  would  produce  his  banishment ; 
but  with  the  hope  that,  through  alarm  to  the  popu* 
lar  mmd,  some  embarrassment  might  be  created  for 
the  administration. 

Pericles  was  however  not  at  a  loss  for  a  measure 
to  oppose  to  this.  Two  sacrilegious  pollutions  were 
recollected,  in  which  many  of  the  principal  families 
of  Lacedaemon  were  involved ;  the  death  of  Pausa- 
nias  who  had  been  starved  in  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Chalcioeca,  and  the  execution  of  some  Helots  who 
had  been  dragged  from  the  sanctuary  of  Neptune  on 
mount  Taenarus.     The  latter  was  esteemed  a  profa- 
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natibn  so  grossly  impious,  that  popular  superstition 
attributed  to  it  that  tremendous  calamity  the  great 
earthquake  of  Sparta.  It  was  therefore  required  of 
the  Lacedffimonian  government  to  set  the  example 
of  regard  for  the  welfare  of  Greece  and  respect  for 
the  gods  its  protectors,  by  removing  all  those  who 
were  contaminated  through  either  of  those  sacri" 
leges.  With  an  answer  to  this  purpose,  the  Lace- 
danaonian  ministers*  returned  to  Sparta.  • 

A*  second  embassy  arrived  at  Athens  soon  after^  Thucyd.u 
very  differently  instructed.  As  preliminaries  to  a  ^*  ^  ^^' 
general  peace,  these  ministers  urged,  that  the  siege 
of  Potidsea  ought  to  be  raised  and  iEgina  restored 
to  independency ;  but  chiefly  they  insisted,  that 
the  prohibitory  decree  against  Megara  should  be 
revoked  ;  and,  that  only  being  done,  they  pledged 
themselves  that  Lacedaemon  would  not  commence 
hostilities.  The  two  first  propositions,  little  insisted 
on,  were  with  little  ceremony  rejected.  To  the 
third  it  i^'as  answered,   ^  That  the  Megarians  had 

*  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  gods  and  men,  by 
^  cultivating  the   extralimitary    land  between   the 

*  boundaries  of  Attica  and  Megaris,  which  was  con- 

*  secrated  to  the  Eleusinian  goddesses"  ;  and  that 

*  they  received  and  incouraged  runaway  Athenian 
slaves.'     With  this  answer  the  second  embassy 

returned  to  Sparta ;  and  soon  after  arrived  a  third,  of 
three  members,  Rhamphias,  Melesippus,  and  Age- 
sander,  probably  men  of  more  eminence  than  the 

15  'E^rocaXSivljf  Jir'  ivyoufiav  ro%  MsytifiUifi  «%  7%  f%  U0S4  xai. 
^  dlopiVs.  Megarensibus  crimiDi  dantes  quod  sacrum,  nulllsque 
limitiDvis  finitum  solum  colerent. — ^  Land  that  was  sacred ;  land 

*  not  marked  out  for  culture.'  Smith. — These  iDterpretationt 
are  totally  unsatisfactory.  The  scholiast,  who  has  not  equally 
evaded  the  difficulty,  seems  to  warrant  the  sense  ventured  in 
the  text;  but  the  matter  is  not  of  consequence. 
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CHAP,  former  ministers,  as  Thiicydides  distinguishes  these 
^^^^JI^  alone  by  name.  In  their  representations  they  no- 
ticed none  of  the  requisitions  of  their  predecessors, 
but  they  demanded,  as  the  one  condition  of  peace, 
that  all  Grecian  states  held  in  subjection  by  Athens 
be  restored  to  independency.  An  assembly  of  the 
people  was  then  convened,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  consider  of  a  decisive  and  final  answer.  Many 
spoke,  some  urging  war,  some  contending  for  peace, 
and  particularly  insisting  that  the  oflfensive  decree 
against  Megara  ought  not  to  remain  an  obstacle. 
At  length  Pericles  ascending  the  bema,  declared 
himself  thus: 
Thucyd.^       *  My  Opinion,  Athenians,  has  always  been,  that 

*  we  ought  not  to  submit  to  the  Peloponnesians, 

*  and  it  remains  yet  the  same ;   sensible  as  I  am, 
^  that  men  seldom  support  a  war  throughout  with 

*  the  same  animation  with  which  they  ordinarily 
'  begin  it,  but  that,  in  disasters,  even  such  as  must 

*  in  the  course  of  things  be  expected,  their  spirits 
^  droop,  and  their  opinions  change.     Beforehand 

*  therefore  I  claim,  from  those  who  agree  with  me 

*  in  opinion  now,  to  concur  with  me  in  efort,  when-  . 

*  ever  misfortune  may  arise ;  or  else,  at  once  to  re- 

*  nounce  all  pretension  to  merit,  should  success 

*  attend  ourendevors. 
*  With  regard  to  the  grounds  of  my  opinion,  the 

'  insidious  designs  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against 
^  this  commonwealth  have  long  been  obvious,  and 

*  are  now  more  than  ever  manifest.     For  notwith- 

*  standing  that  the  articles  of  the  existing  treaty 

*  point  out  the  manner  in  which  disputes  between 

*  the  two  states  should  be  adjusted,  and  declare  that, 
^  in  the  meantime,  each  party  should  hold  what  it 

*  possesses,  yet  not  only  they  have  not  desired  such 
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adjustment)  but  they  refuse  to  admit  it.  They 
are,  in  short,  evidentJy  enough  determined  to  sup- 
port their  allegations  against  us,  not  by  aipiment, 
but  by  arms :  they  come  to  us,  not  accusing,  but 
commanding  :  they  require  imperiously,  that  the 
siege  of  Potidsa  shall  be  raised ;  that  JEginz  shall 
be  independent;  that  the  decree  against  Megara 
shall  be  annulled  ;  and,  now  at  last,  that  we  shall 
renounce  our  command  over  all  Grecian  states. 
Let  it  not  however  be  imagined  that  even  the  Me- 
garian  decree  is  too  light  a  matter  to  be  supported 
as  a  cause  of  war.  That  comparatively  little  mat- 
ter has  been  thrown  out  as  an  ultimate  object, 
meerly  to  try  your  steddiness.  Were  you  to  yield 
that  point,  a  greater  trial  would  quickly  be  im- 
posed upon  you  :  resisting  that,  you  give  them  to 
understand,  that  they  muM  treat  with  you  as 
equals,  not  command  you  as  subjects. 

•  It  behoves  you  therefore  at  once  to  resolve,  Thucyd. 
either  to  submit  to  a  state  of  dependency,  without 
uselessly  incurring  the  unavoidable  evils  of  resist- 
ance, or,  what  appears  to  me  far  preferable,  to  take 
arms  with  a  determination  to  yield  to  no  command, 
whether  concerning  a  mattet  in  itself  of  great  or  of 
little  moment,  nor  at  any  rate  to  hold  what  you 
possess  in  fear  and  under  control.     For  the  moment 

you  give  up  your  right  of  judgement,  and  yield 
obedience  to  a  command,  however  imimportant 
the  object  of  that  command,  your  subj^cdon  is 
decided. 

*  If  then  we  cast  our  view  upon  the  means  of  each 
party,  we  shall  find  ours  not  the  unfavorable  pros- 
pect. The  funds  of  the  Peloponnesians  must  be 
drawn  from  the  produce  of  Peloponnesus :  for  they 
have  no  forein  dependencies  capable  of  affording 
considerable  supplies ;  and  in  Peloponnesus  neitiier 
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Thucyd. 
1. 1.  C.143. 


'  private  nor  public  wealth  abounds^^.   In  protracted 

*  war,  and  in  maritime  war,  they  are  equally  unex- 

*  perienced ;  for  their  poverty  has  always  disabled 

*  them  for  both.  They  cannot  equip  fleets ;  nor  can 
^  they  send  armies  often,  or  maintain  them  long  from 

*  home.     For,  in  tlie  scantiness  of  their  public  reve- 

*  nue,  every  man  must  subsist  on  service  from  his 

*  private  means,  and  by  long  absence  from  their  do- 
'  mestic  affairs,  even  those  means  must  be  ruined* 

*  A  superfluity  of  wealth  alone,  and  not  the  strained 

*  contributions  of  a  people  barely  above  want,  can 
^  support  lengthened  and  distant  hostilities.     Such 

*  a  people  are  commonly  readier  to  make  w^ar  with 

*  their  persons  than  with  their  purses :  they  hope 
^  that  those  will  finally  escape ;  but  these  may  be 
.*  completely  drained  and  the  business  yet  unfinish- 

*  ed.     For  a  single  battle  indeed,  the  Peloponne* 

*  sians,  with  their  allies  might  be  equal  to  all  the 

*  rest  of  Greece.     But  for  protracted  war,  beside 

*  their  want  of  money,  which  is  their  great  and  in- 

*  superable  deficiency,  wanting  one  common  admi- 

*  nistration,  each  state  having  its  equal  voice  for  the 

*  decision  of  measures,  and  each  its  separate  inte- 

*  rest*®,  each  anxious  for  its  own  particular  concerns, 

*  the  general  good  will  be  sometimes  thwarted,  often 

*  neglected,  and  no  great  design  can  be  steddily 

*  pursued. 

*  Hence  you  need  neither  fear  that  posts  will  be 

*  occupied  and  fortified  within  your  country,  with 

*  which  some  would  alarm  you,  nor  that  a  formida- 
^  ble  navy  can  be  raised  against  you.     Since  the 

1^  We  find  this  observation  r^eated  more  than  once  in  tiie 
speeches  reported  by  Thucydides,  without  any  exception  ibr 
the  Corinthians,  who  were  commercial  and  rich,  and  had  colo- 
nies :  but  their  wealth  bore  but  small  proportion  either  to  the 
resources  of  Athens,  or  to  the  wants  of  Peloponnesus. 
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*  Persian  war,  now  above  fifty  years,  you  have  been 

*  assiduously  applying  to  naval  affairs,   and  even 

*  your  proficiency  is  yet  far  below  perfection,     Na- 

*  val  science,  and  the  skill  of  experienced  seamen, 

*  are  not  to  be  acquired  by  a  people  when  they  please, 

*  and  in  moments  of  leisure  ;  on  the  contrary  they' 

*  require  practice,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all 

*  leisure.      Nor,   should  the  Peloponnesians  seize  Thucyd.i. 

*  the  Olympic  or  Delphian  treasures,  will  even  that 

*  avail  them,  to  the  degree  that  some  seem  to  sup- 

*  pose.     They  cannot,  with  these,  form  naval  com- 

*  manders  and  seamen,  such  as  we  possess  among 

*  our  own  citizens,  more  and  abler  than  all  Greece 

*  besides  :  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  seamen 

*  of  our  allies,  for  a  temporary  increase  of  pay,  will 

*  banish  themselves  from  their  country,  and  join  the 

*  party  which  has  the  worst  prospect  of  final  sue- 

*  cess. 

*  Such  then  are  the  deficiencies  under  which  the 

*  Peloponnesians  labor,  while  we  not  only  are  free 

*  from  these,  but  possess  advantages  peculiar  to 

*  ourselves.     If  they  are  strong  enough  to  invade 

*  our  country  by  land,  we  are  equally  able  to  harrass 

*  them  by  sea ;    and  should  we  waste  but  a  small 

*  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and  they  even  the  whole 

*  of  Attica,   the  distress  would  be  far  greater  to 
.  *  them  than  to  us  :  for  they  have  no  other  country 

*  whence  to  obtain  supplies ;  while  we  have  our 
^  choice  among  ilands  and  continents.     Th§  com- 

*  mand  of  the   sea  is   indeed  a  most  important 

*  possession.      Consider  then  :    were  we  ilanders, 

*  who  would    be    so    secure    against   all    hostile 

*  attempts  ?    What  therefore  should  be  now  our 

*  aim,  but  to  put  ourselves  as  nearly  as  possible 
'  into  the  situation  of  ilanders  ?    Our  lands  and 

*  their  appertenances  within  Attica  should  be  totally 
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given  up :    no  vain  attempt  should  be  made    to 
protect  them  against  the  superior  landforce  of  the 
enemy :   our  whole  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  safety  of  the  city  and  the  command  of  the 
sea.     Could  we  gain  a  battle,  fresh  and  perhaps 
greater  forces  would  be  brought  against  us.     But 
should  we  lose  one,  the  revolt  of  our  allies,  the 
sources  of  our  wealth  and  strength,  would  follow ; 
for  they  will  no  longer  rest  under  their  present 
subjection,  than  while  we  have  power  to  compel 
them.     Not  the  loss  of  lands  and  houses  there- 
fore, but  the  loss  of  valuable  lives,  whenever  it 
may  happen,  is  to  be  deplored;    for  lands  can- 
not produce   men  :    but  let  us   keep  ourselves 
strong  in  men,  and  we  shall  not  want  for  lands. 
If  therefore  I  thought  I  could  persuade  you,  I 
would  propose  that  you   should  yourselves  go 
forth  and  waste  Attica ;  to  show  the  Peloponne- 
sians  how  vain  their  expectation  is,  that  the  fear 
of  such  an  evil  may  induce  you  to  surrender  your 
independency. 
*  I  have  indeed  many  other  grounds  for  clear 
hope  of  success,  provided  our  own  impatience 
and  rashness,  and  the  wild  desire  of  conquest, 
when  defence  should  be  our  object,  injure  us  not 
more  than  the  strength  or  policy  of  our  enemies. 
On  these   topics,  however,  admonition  may  be 
better  reserved  for  the  circumstances  when  they 
arise.     The  answer  now  to  be  returned  to  Lace- 
dasmon  should  be  this :    ^^  Our  ports  and  markets 
^  shall  be  open  to  the  Megarians,  provided  the 
^  Lacedaemonians  will  abrogate  their  prohibitions 

*  of  the  residence  of  strangers  within  their  tcrri- 
^  tory,  as  far  as  regards  us  and  our  allies  :  for  the 

*  treaty  of  truce  leaves  these  matters  equally  open 
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••  to  both  parties  *^    We  will  give  independency    sect. 

^*  to   those    states    of  our    alliance,   which  were    ^' 

"  independent  when    the    truce  was   conclvidedi 

"  whenever  the  Lacedaemonians  will  allow  to  the 

"  states  of  their  alliance  free  agency  in  whatever 

"  concerns  their  several  governments,  and  will  no 

*^  longer  inforce  among  them  a  constitution  and  a 

"  mode  of  administration,  which  under  the  show 

**  of  independency,  keep  them  in  effectual  sub- 

"jection  to  Lacedaemon*^.     Finally,  we  are  ready 

"  to  submit  any  disputed  points  to  a  judicial  deter- 

"  mination  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty ; 

"  and  we  will  not  begin  war,  but  we  will  defend 

"  ourselves  to  the  utmost."     Such  an  answer  will 

^  be  just,  will  be  honorable,  will  be  consonant  to 

*  the  renown  and  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors^ 

*  who  raised  this  empire,  which  we  ought  not  to 

*  transmit  diminished  to  our  posterity.' 

The  assembly  assented  to  the  opinion  of  Pericles,  Thucyd. 
and  an  answer  was  accordingly  delivered  to  the  ^•^•^•^^ 
Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  nearly  in  the  terms  of 
his  speech ;  concluding  with  the  declaration,  *  That 

*  the   Athenian    commonwealth    would    obey  the' 

w  The  rough  manner  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  executed 
their  decrees  for  the  expulsion  of  strangers,  is  noticed  bj  Aris- 
tophanes in  bis  comedy  of  the  Birds. 

Meton.  Ti  5'  W  Ssmw  ;  Peisthetaerus.  "Qtfvsp  iv  Aoxs^aifwvi, 
H«vTiXaToUv7ai,  xou  xfixivi^vlai  tivss 
HXiftya)  (fu^vai  xar'  cfeo. — v.  1114. 
Where  it  seems  also  implied  that  Lacedsmon  afforded  temp- 
tation for  strangers  to  go  thither,  probably  for  gain  by  sale  or 
exchange  of  commodities.  In  the  difficulties  made  for  com- 
merce by  the  Laceda&monian  laws,  especially  the  prohibition 
of  money,  the  trader  would  always  have  advantage  over  the 
exchanger,  not  a  professional  trader. 

^  "O^av  xaxsrvoi  red  Jaw7uv  eUro^wtfi  «ra\fitfi  (*ij  (f^iVi  toT^  Aoxs- 
^oifMVMi;  i^tniiSsiug  avTovofji.Er<rdai,  x.  t.  s.  To  turn  this  into 
modern  language,  or  perhaps  into  any  language,  long  circum- 
locution is  necessary. 
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CHAP.    ^  commands  of  no  power  upon  earth,  but  would 

^^IJJ^  *  readily  abide  the  event  of  a  judicial  detenninat]oa» 

^  conducted  upon  a  footing  of  equality  between  the 

^  parties,  in   the  mode  directed  by  the  existing 

*  treaty*^' 

With  this  answer  the  Lacedannonians  returned 
hom^y  and  no  more  embassies  were  sent.  Hitherto 
the  people  of  the  two  states  had  communicated,  as 
Thacjd.  in  peace,  without  the  intervention  of  a  herald,  tho 
jiot  without  caution  and  suspicion :  for,  since  the 
affiurs  of  Corcyra  and  Potidsa,  the  truce  was  con- 
sidered on  both  sides  as  broken,  and  war  as  im- 
pending. But  now,  tho  no  hostilities  immediately 
insued,  yet  communication  was  ventured  on  neither 
side,  without  the  same  formalities  as  if  war  had 
been  declared. 


SECTION  VI. 

Attempt  of  the  Tkebam  againtt  Plaicui. 

HtrodA.  While  want  of  preparation  still  withheld  the 
itiu^Sl'  Peloponnesians,  the  Thebans,  judging  war  to  be 
i.«.  c.  5.  now  unavoidable,  thought  the  moment  of  suspense 
advantageous  for  an  attempt  toward  the  more  com- 
plete establishment  of  their  own  sovereinty  or^r 
Boeotia:  Lacedaemon  must  favw  them;  Athens 
would  fear  to  attack  them. 

The  little  town  of  Plataea,  with  a  territory  of 
scarcely  half  a  dozen  miies  square,  utterly  unable 
by  its  own  .strength  to  subsist  in  independency,  had 


ti  We  want  information  from  Thucydides  what  that  ^ix^ 
xar&  roLs  guv^xo;,  which  he  so  repeatedly  mentions,  was  to 
have  been. 
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Aeveithdess,  for  near  a  centuiy,  been  resolutely    sect. 
resisting  all  control  from  Thebes,  whence  it  xrtks  ,,^^::^^ 
less  than  nine  miles  distant.    When,  before  the  Herod. 
Persian  war,  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta  was  with  an  Thucyd. 
army  in  the  neighborhood,  the  Plataans,  to  obtain  *•  ^*  ^•**' 
the  protection,  had  offered  to  put  themselves  under 
the  dominion  of  Lacedasmon.     The  answer  which, 
with  his  usual  expressive  simplicity,  Herodotus  at* 
tributes  to  the  Lacedaemonians  upon  the  occasion, 
strongly  paints  the  state  of  Greece:    ^We,'  they 
said,  *  live  afieur  off,  and  ours  would  be  a  cold  kind  of 

*  assistance^ ;  for  you  might  be  overpowered  and 
'  sold  for  slaves,  before  any  intelligenoe  about  you 

*  could  reach  us.     We  recommend  to  you  therefore 

*  rather  to  put  yourselves  under  the  dominion  of 
^  Athens^,  a  bordering  state,  and  able  to  protect 

*  you.'  This  advice,  adds  the  historian,  they  gave, 
not  through  any  goodwill  to  the  Platsans,  but  with 
a  view  to  create  embarrassment  to  the  Athenians  by 
embroiling  them  with  the  Boeotians.  The  Platoeans 
however  followed  the  advice.  The  solemnity  of 
the  sacrifice  to  the  twelve  gods  being  chosen  for 
the  occasion,  ambassadws  were  sent  to  Athens,  bat 
in  the  liabit  and  character  of  suppliant^.  Placing 
thcm&ielves  at  the  altar,  according  to  the  customary 
forms  of  supplication,  these  ministers  thence  urged 
|)icir  petition,  '  That  their  commonwealth  might 

*  be  taken  uAder  the  sovereinty  and  protection  of 

*  Athens'*.'  The  Athenian  people  acceded  to  the 
humble  request. 

The  Thebans,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  this 
transaction,  matched  against  Plataea.     Ap  Athenian 

»  The  expression  of  Herodotus  Is  very  strong,  ASfvoi  uffiof 
auriff,  to  ghe  yourselves. 
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CHAP,  amy  movod  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  new 
s,^^^  dependency  of  the  commonwealth.  The  Coriafdu-- 
ana  however  interfering,  it  waa  agreed  to  submit  the 
matter  to  their  arbitration.  Actuated  apparently  by 
the  spirit  of  justice  and  of  liberty,  and  desiitnis  to 
give  as  great  extent  as  the  nature  of  things  would 
admit,  to  that  dubious  independency  which  coukl  be 
injoyed  by  the  smaller  Grecian  commonwealths,  the 
Corinthians  decided,  ^  That  the  Thebans  were  in- 

*  titled  to  no  sovereinty  over  any  towns  of  Boeotia, 

*  whose  peojrfe  chose  to  renounce  the  advantages  of 

*  that  Boeotian  confederacy  of  w*hich  they  had  made 
'  themselves  the  chiefs.'  The  business  being  tiius 
apparently  settled,  the  Athenian  army  moved  home- 
ward ;  but  die  Thebans,  irritated  by  a  decision  so 
a4verse  to  their  views,  followed  and  attacked  them 
on  their  march.  They  were  defeated;  and  then 
the  Athenians  took  upon  themselves  to  dictate 
terms :  extending  the  lilnits  which  had  been  pre- 
scril^d  by  the  Corinthians  for  the  Plataean  terrriory, 
and  taking  the  neighboring  little  town  of  Hysias 
also  under  their  protection,  they  made  the  river 
Asopus  the.  boundary  of  the  Thebaid,  both  against 

^   the  Plataean  and  the  Hysian  lands. 

Thenceforward  Platarai,  more  than  ever  averse  to 
Thebes,  became  warm  in  political  attachment  to 
Athens.  The  whole  force  of  the  little  commooT 
wealth  was  exerted  on  the  glorious  day  of  Mara* 
thon,  in  the  honor  of  which  the  Platseans  alone 
partook  with  the  Athenians.  In  the  not  less  me- 
morable action  of  Salamis,  they  had  their  share,  tho 
an  inland  people,  aboard  the  Atheman  fleet;  and 
they  had  distinguished  themselves,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Aristeides,  in  that  great  and  decisive  battle, 
fought  near  their  town,  which,  beyond  all  other 
circumstances,  hath  given  celebrity  to  its   name. 
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Under  the  patronage  of  Adtens,  denu>cracy  of  sect. 
coQtBe  prevailed  at  Plataea.  But  as  Athens  itself  ,J^^^ 
was .  not  without  an  aristocratical  party,  so  ther^ 
were  in  Plataea  persons  to  whom  democratical  go- 
vernment, sometimes  perhaps  partially  oppressive, 
and  always  an  obstacle  to  their  ambition,  would  be 
dissatis&ctory*  Their  cause  being  hopeless  under 
the  dominion  of  Athens,  Thebes  was  the  protect- 
ing power  to  which  they  looked  for  an  alteration  in 
their  favor. 

In  these  circumstances  a  plot  was  concerted  be-  xhucyd. 
tween  Naucleides,  the  leading  man  of  the  aristo<  ^•2<^** 
cratical  Platasans,  and  Eurymachus,  who  held  the 
greatest  influence. in  Thebes.    The  official  directors 
of  the  Theban  government  were  gained  to  it ;  and, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Thirty-years  truce,  when 
Chrysis  was  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  her  priest- 
hood at  Argos,  iEnesias  ephor  at  Sparta,  and  two 
months  were  yet  wanting  to  complete  the  archon- 
ship  of  Pythodorus  at  Athens,  in  the  sixth  month 
after  the  battle  of  Potidaea,  the  spring  then  begin-  qi.  87. 4. 
ning  (thus,  in  the  want  of  a  readier  and  more  per-  7th  May, 
feet  method,  Thucydides  has  marked  the  date)  an  buiTinore"*, 
armed  body,  of  somewhat  more  than  three  hun-  xpp|ff sf* 
dred  Thebans,  reached  Plateea  about  the  first  sleep. 
The  Bcdotarcs  Pythangelus  and  Diemporus  com- 
manded, and  they  were  accompanied  by  Euryma- 
chus.    Through  confidence  in  the  existing  peace, 
no  guard  was  kept  in  so  small  a  city,  which  scarcely 
had  a  public  revenue.;  the  gates  only  were  shut  at 

s&  Eighty  days  after,  according  to  Thncydides  (b.  2.  c.  19.) 
the  com  of  Attica  was  nearly  ripe.  Eighty  days  from  the 
eighth  of  April  would  be  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  rather  a 
late  harrest-season  in  Attica.  Eighty  days  after  the  seventh  of 
May,  namely  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  wheat  is  often  ripe  fas 
the  south  of  England. 
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CHAP,  night ;  and  being  now  opened  by  the  party  friendly 

^^JU^  to  the  enterprize,  the  Thebans  entered  unresisted. 
Naucleides  and  the  Platasans  about  him,  in  the  too 
commonly  atrocious  spirit  of  Greeic  sedition,  would 
have  completed  the  business  by  the  immediate 
massacre  of  the  principal  of  their  fellowtownsmen 
of  the  opposite  party.  But  Eurymachus  and  the 
Boeotarcs,  not  equally  stimulated  by  the  passions 
either  of  fear  or  resentment,  refused  to  concur  in 
any  such  proposal.  Reckoning  themselves  already 
masters  of  the  place,  and  depending  upon  the  ready 
support  of  a  body  of  troops,  which  was  to  follow 
from  Thebes,  they  lodged  their  arms  in  the  agora ; 
and  sending  heralds  around  the  town,  with  a  con- 
ciliating proclamation,  they  invited  all  who  were 
disposed  to  accede  to  the  confederacy  of  the  Boeo- 
tian people,  to  come  and  place  their  arms  by  theirs. 

Thoc}cd.  The  Plataeans,  hastily  and  in  great  alarm  assem- 
bling, were,  in  the  moment,  rejoiced  to  find  a  dis- 
position so  far  friendly,  among  those  who  seemed 
to  have  them,  their  families,  and  their  whole  state, 
'completely  at  mercy.  They  showed  therefore  a 
ready  disposition  to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  communication  that  insued, 
having  opportunity  to  discover,  amid  the  darkness, 
how  few  the  Thebans  were,  they  began  to  observe 
to  oneanother  that  they  were  abundantly  aUe  to 
overpower  those  who  had  thus  insidiously  surpriz- 
ed them ;  and  the  resolution  was  quickly  taken  to 
make  the  attempt  That  they  might  not  be  no- 
ticed in  preparation,  they  broke  ways  through  the 
partition-walls  of  houses,  and  they  formed  a  barri- 
cade of  carts  and  waggons,  from  behind  which  they 
might  make  their  assault.  Waiting  then  till  just 
before  day-break,  while  darkness  might  yet  at  the 
same  time  give  them  the  greater  advantage  from 
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their  intimate  knowlege  of  the  place,  and  increase  sect. 
the  alarm  and  uncertainty  of  the  enemy,  they  began  ,^^^^^ 
the  attack.  Twice  or  thrice  they  were  repulsed ; 
but  they  returned  to  the  chai^,  the  women  and 
slaves  at  the  same  time  throwing  stones  and  tiles 
from  the  house-tops,  with  an  unceasing  clamor 
which  increased  the  confusion,  while  a  heavy  rain 
made  the  obscurity  more  complete.  The  Thebans  - 
thus  unable  to  hear  commands  or  see  commanders, 
were  incapable  of  acting  in  concert,  and  at  length 
fledy  each  as  he  could  find  a  passage,  in  darkness 
and  in  dirt,  mostly  ignorant  of  the  ways,  while  their 
pursuers  were  acquainted  with  every  turn.  A  Pla- 
tsean  had  shut  the  gate  of  the  town  by  which  they 
had  entered,  and  which  alone  had  been  open  ;  and 
for  want  of  other  means  at  haiKl,  fastened  it  by 
thrusting  the  head  of  a  javelin  into  the  catch  of  the 
lock.  Checked  thus  in  their  hope  of  flight,  some 
of  the  Thebans  mounted  the  rampart,  and  throwing 
themselves  down  on  the  outside,  mostly  perished : 
some,  finding  a  gate  unguarded,  obtained  an  axe 
from  a  woman,  with  which  they  forced  the  lock, 
and  a  few  thus  escaped.  Many  were  killed,  scat- 
tered about  the  town ;  but  the  greater  part,  who 
had  kept  more  in  a  body,  entered  a  large  building 
adjoining  the  rampart,  whose  door,  which  stood 
open,  they  mistook  for  the  town-gate.  This  was 
observed  by  the  Plataeans,  who  took  immediate 
measures  to  prevent  their  egress.  It  was  then  pro* 
posed  to  set  fire  to  the  building  and  bum  those  in 
it ;  but  upon  their  offering  to  surrender  themselves, 
they  were  received  as  prisoners  at  discretion ;  and 
shortly  after^  all  the  rest,  who  remained  alive  with- 
in the  town,  came  and  delivered  their  arms. 

The  march  of  the  troops  which  should  have  sup*  Tbvcrd. 
ported  the  enterprize  had  been  retarded  by  the  rain.  '*  *'*^'  ** 
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CHAP.  Upon  their  anival  at  the  Aaopus,  they  found  it  so 
^^i^!^  swelled  that  it  was  with  difficulty  forded ;  and  be- 
fore they  could  reach  Plataea,  Uie  miscarriage  of 
those  who  had  entered  the  place  was  complete.  As 
soon  as  they  were  aware  of  this,  they  determined 
to  plunder  the  Platasan  lands  and  villages,  and  to 
seize  all  the  people  they  could  find,  that  they  might 
have  hostages  for  the  security  of  their  own  people, 
if  any  should  be  prisoners  in  Platsa.  But  the  Pla- 
taeans,  expectuig  such  a  measure,  sent  a  herald  to 
them,  threatening  immediate  death  to  the  prisoners 
if  any  farther  attempt  was  made  against  the  persons 
or  effects  of  the  people  of  Platsea,  but  promis  ing  to 
restore  them  if  the  Thebans  would  immediately  quit 
their  territory.  The  agreement  Mras  presently  made 
and  ratified  by  oath,  and  the  Theban  army  retired 
accordingly.  Such,  says  Thucydides,  is  the  Theban 
account:  but  the  Plataeans  deny  that  any  oaths  pass- 
ed, and  that  any  promise  was  given  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  prisoners,  except  on  condition  that  a 
treaty  should  be  concluded  between  the  two  states. 
The  Plataeans,  however,  allowed  no  opportunity 
for  farther  treaty.  Hastening  the  removal  of  their 
effects  from  the  country  within  tlieir  fortifications, 
they  put  to  death  all  their  prisoners,  to  the  number 
of  a  hundred  and  eighty,  among  whom  was  Eury- 
machus,  the  author  of  the  enterprize. 

Such  was  the  inauspicious  prelude  to  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war.  The  execution  of  the  unhappy 
prisoners,  supposing  no  compact  to  forbid  it,  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  in  strict  conformity  to  what 
may  be  called  the  national  law  of  the  Greeks  ;  upon 
the  same  principle  as  spies,  traitors,  and  pirates,  are 
liable  to  capital  punishment  by  the  law  of  nations 
Thocyd.  in  modem  Europe.  The  bodies,  as  the  Grecian  law 
1.8..C.6.   ^f  humanity  required,  were  restored,  through  the 
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intervention  of  heralds.  But  the  Plataeans,  aware  sect. 
that  the  Thebans  would  feel  upon  the  occasion,  and  ^^' 
perhaps  reason,  differently  from  themselves,  pre- 
pared for  resisting  that  revenge  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Immediately  upon  discovery  that  the  town 
was  siuprized,  a  messenger  had  been  dispatched  to 
Athens  with  the  intelligence  ;  and  another  as  sooA 
as  the  Thebans  were  made  prisoners.  Upon  receiv- 
ing the  first  news,  the  Athenian  administration  is- 
sued orders  for  seizing  all  Bo&otians  within  Attica :  in 
return  to  the  second,  directions  were  sent  to  keep 
the  prisoners  made  in  Plataea  in  safe  custody,  till 
the  Athenian  government  should  determine  what 
farther  was  to  be  done.  Unfortunately,  such  was 
the  iH-considered  haste  of  the  Plataeans,  the  fatal 
execution  had  taken  place  before  the  messenger 
with  this  order  arrived.  So  severe  a  measure,  even 
supposing  no  breach  of  faith,  plighted  or  implied, 
would,  by  its  operation  upon  the  passions,  preclude 
negotiation*  An  Athenian  army  was  therefore  sent 
with  a  convoy  of  provisions  to  Plataea ;  a  small  body 
wtils  left  to  strengthen  the  place ;  and  ^e  women, 
children,  and  whatever  else  would  be  useless  in  a 
siege,  were  brought  away. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Of  the  Pelopokkesian  War,  from  its  Commence- 
ment to  the  Death  of  Pericles,  with  a  summary 
View  of  the  History  of  Thrace. 
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SECTION  I. 

State  of  tht  Athenian  and  Peloponnenan  Cof^ederaeiet,  Invasion  and 
Ravage  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians.  Operations  of  tht  Athenian 
Fleet  in  the  Western  Seas  under  Careinus  .•  Gallant  Action  of  the 
Spartan  Brasidas  :•  Ravage  of  the  Peloponnesian  Coast ^  and  Atqaisiif 
tion  of  CephaUenia  to  the  Athenian  Confederacy,  OperoHans  oftho 
Athenian  Fleet  in  the  Eastern  Seas  under  Cleopompui.  Measures  for 
the  Security  of  Athens  :  Remarkable  Decree  :  Extermination  of  the 
JEginetans.    Invasion  and  Ravage  of  Megaris  by  the  Athenians. 

JL  HIS  unfortunate  transaction  between  two  inferior 
republics,  which  no  prudence  in  the  leading  state$ 
could  prevent  or  foresee,  made  accommodation  more 
than  ever  impracticable ;  and  both  parties  prepared 
for  hostilities  with  the  most  serious  diligence*  At 
this  time,  says  Thucydides,  who  was  a  living  wit- 
ness, Greece  abounded  with  youth,  through  inexpe- 
rience, ardent  for  war ;  while,  among  those  of  more 
sober  age,  many  things  contributed  to  stimulate 
passion,  or  excite  apprehension.  Many  oracular 
responses  were  circulated,  many  signs  and  wonders 
were  reported;  and  some  phenomena  really  occur- 
red, of  a  kind  to  affect  the  imaginations  of  men  in  a 
'superstitious  age  :  to  raise  hope  or  inspire  alarm. 
Among  these,  what  most  ingaged  attention  was  an 
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earthquake  that  shook  the  sacred  iland  pf  Delos ;  sect. 
which  never,  within  the  reach  of  tradition,  had  be-  ^^^-'^ 
fore  been  so  affected.  Amid  this  universal  irritation 
of  men's  minds,  a  very  general  disposition  prevailed, 
as  the  candid  Athenian  in  the  most  explicit  terms 
avows,  to  favor  the  Lacedaemonian  cause,  as  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  independency:  while  animosity 
and  indignation  were  the  sentiments  excited  by  that 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  command,  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  Grecian  people  experienced,  and  the 
rest  dreaded,  from  the  soverehi  Many  of  Athens. 

The  two  confederacies,  now  upon  the  point  of 
ingaging  in  war,  were  very  differently  composed, 
but  the  force  of  the  Greek  nation  was  very  equally 
divided  between  them.  With  the  Lacedaemonians 
all  the  Peloponnesian  states  joined,  except  the  Argi- 
ans,  who  remained  neuter,  and  the  Achaians ;  of 
whom  the  Pellenians  only  took  part  in  the  beginning  Thucyd. 
of  the  war.  Of  northern  Greece,  the  Megarians,  ^"  ^  ^'  ** 
Boeotians,  Locrians,  Phocians,  Ambraciots,  Leuca- 
dians,  and  Anactorians,  joined  the  Peloponnesian 
alliance.  The  navy  was  to  be  formed  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians, Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  Pellenians, 
Eleians,  Megarians,  Ambraciots,  and  Leucadians. 
The  Bceotians,  Phocians,  and  Locrians  furnished 
cayalry ;  the  other  states  infantry  only.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  raise  no  less  than  five  hundred  trireme  gal- 
leys within  the  confederacy ;  its  proportion  being 
assessed  upon  every  maritime  state ;  and  contribu- 
tions in  money  were  required  from  all.  Ministers 
were  sent  to  endevor  to  form  alliances  among  forefai 
nations ;  and  the  great  king,  as  the  king  of  Persia 
was  called,  or  oftener  simply  the  King,  was  not  ne-  Thucyd. 
glected ;  but  for  external  assistance  the  principal  Dted?i.i2. 
expectation  was  from  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks,  c-  4i« 
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CHAP,   who  possessed  considerable  maridme  fiorcey  and 

,^^^  mosdy  favored  the  Peloponnesian  interest. 

Athens  had  few  allies,  properly  so  called.     On 
the  ^continent  of  Greece  the  prinoipal  were  the 

Thncyd.    Thessalians  and  the  Acamanians ;  the  former  Utde 

-^"    *  ingaged  by  interest  or  inclination,  but  bound  by  a 

treaty  of  long  standing :  most  of  the  Acamaoian 

towns,  tho  some  were  adverse,  joined  with  more 

c.  •.  zeal  in  the  Athenian  cause.  The  Plataeans  are  be* 
sides  named,  and  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus:  the 
republic  of  the  former  however,  except  the  meer 
garrison  of  their  town,  existing  only  within  the  walls 
of  Athens :  and  that  of  the  latter  never  capable  of 
existence  but  under  Athenian  protection.  Of  the 
ilands,  Corc}mis,  Zacjmthus,  Chios,  and  Lesbos, 
are  alone  properly  reckoned  among  the  allies  of 
Athens.  Corcyra  assisted  in  fixing  Zacynthus,  be- 
fore disposed  to  the  Athenian  interest.  Chios  and 
the  republics  of  Lesbos  were  still  treated  with  re- 
spect by  the  Athenian  government,  as  independent 
states;  and  they  still  possessed  their  own  fleets. 
All  the  other  ilands  of  the  ^gean  sea,  except  the 
Lacedemonian  colonies  of  Melos  and  Then,  all 
the  numerous  and  wealthy  Grecian  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  of  the  Hellespont,  and  of  Thrace,  were  tri- 
butary subjects  of  the  Athenian  people ;  not  allowed 
to  possess  ships  of  war,  but  dependent  upon  Athens 
for  protection,  and  liable  to  every  kind  and  degree 
of  control  from  that  imperial  state. 

Thncyd.^  Ncws  of  the  transactions  at  Plataea,  arriving  at 
Lacedasmon,  hastened  the  measure,  before  in  some 
degree  resolved  upon,  to  invade  Attica.  Summons 
were  sent  through  the  confederacy,  in  pursuance  of 
which  two-thirds  of  the  whole  landforce  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian states  met  the  Lacedasmonian  army, 
on  an  appointed  day,  at  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 
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The  ocMSimand- in-chief  was  not  denied  to  the  vene-^ 
rable  king  Archidamus,  notwithstanding  his  known 
disapprobation  of  the  war,  nor  did  he  scruple,  in 
th&t  command,  to  show  his  steddiness  in  the  princi- 
ples he  had  alws^s  professed.  Before  he  would 
lead  his  forces  out  of  Peloponnesus,  he  sent  a 
herald,  to  make  one  mact  trial  whether  the  threat- 
ening stonn,  now  ready  to  burst,  might  have  pro- 
duced any  disposition  in  the  Athenians  to  relax. 
Thucydides  has  left  no  room  to  doubt  either  that 
hts  purpose  was  liberal  and  generous,  or  that  his 
influence  to  guide  the  counsels  of  the  confederacy 
in  the  way  of  liberaliQr  and  generosity,  the  way  that 
he  thought  the  common  good  of  Greece,  and  the 
g;ood  of  Lacedaemon  and  all  Peloponnesus,  as  inse- 
parable from  the  common  good  of  Greece,  required, 
was  very  deficient.  In  this  persuasion  apparently 
of  the  Athenian  administration,  probably  under  the 
direction  of  Pericles,  an  answer  was  returned,  im- 
porting that,  if  the  Peloponnesians  would  commu- 
nicate with  the  Athenians,  they  must  first-withdraw 
their  army,  and  send  the  troops  of  the  several  states 
to  their  respective  homes :  the  herald  was  required 
to  leave  Athens  the  same  day,  and  conducted  by  a 
guard  to  the  Attic  border.  LJpon  this  Archidamus 
proceeded  on  his  march.  The  Thebans  marching 
to  join  him,  detached  a  part  of  their  infantry  to 
waste  the  Piatsean  lands.  With  the  remainder,  and 
all  their  cavalry,  they  reached  him  in  the  Megarian 
territory. 

While  the  Peloponnesian  troops  were  assembling,  Thucyd. 
Pericles  was  ingaged  in  the  arduous  office  of  pre-  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
paring  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  people  for  what 
was  lo  follow ;  obviating  the  clamors  of  faction,  the 
discontent  which  would  arise  from  the  unavoidable 
calamities  of  a  defensive  war,  and  the  jealousies  to 
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CHAP,  which  his  own  situation  of  first-minister  of  the  com- 
3J}[^  monwealth  would  now  more  than  ever  expose  him. 
He  had  been  elected,  according  to  the  ordinary  mi- 
litary establishment  of  Athens,  with  nine  collegues, 
to  command  the  Athenian  forces.  But  since  the 
first  Persian  invasion,  the  practice  seems  to  have 
gained  to  appoint  one  of  the  ten,  by  popular  elec- 
tion, to  be  perpetual  chief,  with  the  title  of  general 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  with  the  sole  power  ta 
convoke,  at  his  discretion,  extraordinary  assemblies 
of  the  people.  Pericles  was  now  so  elected.  But 
Pericles  had  lived  in  habits  of  friendship  with  the 
Spartan  king  Archidamus  :  they  were  ingaged  to- 
gether in  the  sacred  league  of  hospitality.  Possibly 
Archidamus,  in  kindness  to  Pericles,  might,  amid 
the  general  ravage  of  Attica,  procure  favor  to  his 
estates  :  possibly,  to  excite  envy  and  jealousy  against 
him,  the  Lacedaemonians  most  hostile  to  him  might 
procure  ostentation  of  such  a  mark  of  good-will 
from  die  enemies  of  his  country.  To  prevent  ill 
consequences,  Pericles  declared,  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  his  apprehension  of  such  circumstances; 
and  he  added  that,  if  any  of  his  estates  shoiild  be 
more  spared  than  those  around  them,  they  should 
be  no  longer  his  own  but  the  public  property.  He 
took  opportunity  at  the  same  time  for  repeating  his 
exhortation  to  the  people,  to  disregard  the  waste  of 
their  possessions  in  Attica,  and  by  all  means  to 
avoid  any  general  ingagement  by  land,  directing 
their  utmost  attention  to  their  navy.  This  alone,  he 
said,  could  maintain  their  dominion  over  their  inva- 
luable transmarine  possessions  and  dependencies, 
and  only  those  could  insure  them  that  final  success, 
which  superiority  of  revenue,  under  the  direction  of 
wise  counsels,  must  always  give.  He  proceeded 
then  to  a  display  of  the  means  which  the  common- 
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wealth  possessed.  The  annual  tribute  from  trans- 
marine dependencies,  exclusively  of  other  sources 
of  revenue,  he  observed,  amounted  now  to  six 
hundred  talents,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  But  there  were  actually 
in  the  treasury,  in  coined  money,  no  less  than  six 
thousand  talents,  or  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  The  uncoined  gold  and  silver 
which  might  be  employed,  should  the  necessities 
of  the  commonwealth  require,  offerings  public  and 
private,  sacred  vases  used  in  processions  and  pub- 
lic festivals,  Persian  spoils,  and  a  variety  of  smaller 
articles,  would  amount  to  not  less  than  five  hun- 
dred talents.  Besides  all  this,  the  pure  gold  about 
the  single  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  acropolis  was  of 
the  weight  of  forty  talents ;  precisely,  according  to 
Arbuthnot,  a  ton  averdupois,  and  in  value  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling^ ;  and 
this  quantity  of  gold  had  been  so  adapted  by  Phei- 
dias  that  the  whole  might  be  taken  off*  without  in- 
jury to  the  statue  ;  and  whenever  returning  public 
wealth  in  settled  peace  afforded  means,  it  might  be 
replaced.  The  military  force  of  the  commonwealth 
was  at  the  same  time  truly  formidable.  The  native 
heavy-armed  foot  were  no  less  than  twenty-nine 
thousand  men.  Sixteen  thousand  of  these  sufficed 
for  guards  and  garrisons ;  and  the  eldest  and  the 
youngest  of  the  citizens  were  competent  for  that 
service ;  so  that  there  remained  thirteen  thousand, 
the  flower  of  the  Athenian  youth,  to  be  employed 

^  A  ton  we%ht  appears  an  enormous  quantity  of  gold  to  be 
so  employed ;  yet  the  account  seems  not  to  have  excited  sus- 
picion among  commentators,  antient  or  modern.  Indeed  when 
a  quantity  of  gold  was  collected,  means  to  make  interest  of  it 
were  not,  in  those  days,  ready ;  and  to  secure  it  against  demo- 
cratical  extravagance,  for  a  resource  in  calamity,  no  method 
was  so  effectual  as  dedicating  it  in  a  temple. 
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CHAP.    *^  annoying  the  enemy  wherever  opportunity  mi^t 
XJV-     offer.     The  cavalry,  includuig  the  horse-bowmen, 
were  twelve  hundred ;  the  foot-bowmen  were  six- 
teen hundred ;  and  the  whole  native  force  of  the 
commonwealth  thus  amounted  to  near  thirty-two 
thousand  'men,  exclusively  of  the  numerous  light- 
armed  slaves  always  attendant  upon  Grecian  armies. 
What  should  be  added  for  the  forces  which  might 
be  raised  among  the  allies  and  subjects  of  the  state, 
the  historian  has  not  informed  us,  and  we  have  no 
means  for  calculation.     The  fleet  /consisted  of  three 
hundred  trireme  galleys.    The  crews  would  be  more 
than  fifty  thousand  men.     How  far  slaves  were  em- 
ployed, and  how  far  the  citizens  of  subject  states, 
Thucyd.    wc  havc  no  precise  information.     But  every  Athe- 
L  6^c.  91.  j^j^j^  ^^^  more  or  less  a  seaman  :  even  the  heavy- 
armed  sometimes  worked  at  the  oar ;  and,  upon 
occasion,  all  the  seamen  equally  served  by  land. 
But  the  meer  sailor  was  commonly  of  the  lowest 
order  of  citizens,   carried    only  light  armor,    and 
Xen.Hat.  was  esteemed  of  inferior  military  rank  to  the  hea- 
•!V,2.^   vy-armed  and  perhaps  even  to  the  middle-armed 

soldier. 
Thucyd,  Per$uaded,  says  Thucydides,  by  these,  and  other 
'  '  *  '  arguments  which  Pericles  was  accustomed  to  urge, 
the  Attic  people  applied  themselves  to  the  ungrate-^ 
ful  task  of  stripping  their  whole  country,  and  fixing 
themselves  with  their  families  within  that  space, 
ample  of  its  kind,  which  the  walls  surrounding  and 
connecting  Athens  and  its  ports  inclosed.  All 
their  furniture  they  brought  with  them ;  and  many 
even  the  frames  of  their  houses  ;  valuable  in  a 
country  where  the  materials  foe  building  were 
wood  and  marble;  the  former  scarce;  the  latter, 
tho  plentiful,  yet  in  workmanship  costly.  Their 
cattle,  great  and  small,  and  attending  slaves,  were 
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transported  to  the  neighboring  Hands,  principally 
to  Euboea.  This  measure  however  was  not  resolved 
on,  even  upon  conviction  of  the  pressure  of  neces- 
sity, without  extreme  reluctance ;  for  the  Attic  peo- 
ple, continues  the  cotemporary  writer,  were,  beyond 
all  other  Greeks,  attached  to  their  country  posses- 
sions and  a  country  life.  The  ravages  of  the  Per- 
sian war  were  now  repaired,  with  large  improve; 
ment  upon  the  antient  state  of  things ;  most  of  the 
houses  were  newly  built ;  some  lately  completed, 
and  elegantly  and  expensively  furnished,  so  that, 
according  to  Isocrates,  they  were  superior  to  the  isocr. 
houses  in  the  city.  The  temples  also  in  the  seve-  p"S^t.j. 
ral  borough  towns,  destroyed  in  the  Persian  war, 
had  been  zealously  restored ;  and  the  people  were 
vwumly  attached  to  those  which  they  esteemed 
their  own  inherited  religious  rites,  peculiar  to  that 
town  which  had  been  the  town  of  their  ancestors, 
before  Theseus  concentrated  their  religion,  go- 
vernment, and  jurisprudence  of  the  country  in 
Athens. 

Beside  the  prejudices  thus  to  be  violated  and 
imaginary  evils  to  be  supported,  the  real  inconve- 
niencies,  unavoidably  attending  the  measure,  were 
great.  While  their  improvements  were  to  be  de- 
molished, and  the  revenues  from  their  estates  to 
cease,  only  a  few  of  the  more  opulent  could  obtain 
houses  for  the  habitation  of  their  families ;  and  but 
a  small  proportion  could  be  received  into  those  of 
their  friends.  The  numerous  temples  of  Athens 
afforded  an  incommodious  shelter  to  many  :  all 
were  occupied,  excepting  those  within  the  citadel, 
and  the  magnificent  and  highly  venerated  Eleusi- 
nium,  the  fane  of  the  mysterious  Ceres,  with  one  or 
two  others,  which  were  firmly  locked.  Even  the 
superstition  which  had  taught  to  dread  the  roof  of 
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CHAP,  the  temple  called  the  Pelasgic,  as  under  a  curse 
^J^J)[^  from  the  deity,  yielded  to  the  presang  necessity  of 
the  times.  Those  who,  in  the  actual'  circumstances, 
took  the  lead  in  public  business,  had  certainly  a 
difficult  and  hazardous  office :  it  was  of  urgent 
necessity  for  them  to  be  cautious  of  pressing  upon 
a  larger  portion  of  the  soverein  multitude  in  fever 
of  a  smaller  ;  and  hence  perhaps  the  distressed 
individuals  from  the  coimtry  were  not  objects,  as 
apparently  they  ought  to  have  been,  of  the  care  o£ 
government,  but  were  left  almost  intirely  to  their 
own  means  and  their  own  discretion.  When  the 
temples  were  all  occupied,  the  turrets  of  the  city- 
walls  were  resorted  to  for  private  residence.  But 
neither  buildings  nor  space  within  the  city  suffic- 
ed for  the  multitude.  Many  families  formed  for 
tliemselves  the  best  shelter  they  were  able,  on  the 
vacant  ground  inclosed  within  the  long  walls  and 
about  the  p6rt  of  Peiraeus.  In  this  space,  could  the 
administration  have  used  the  foresight  and  dili- 
gence which  it  seems  to  have  possessed,  all  or  the 
greater  part,  best  both  for  themselves  and  for  the 
public,  perhaps*  might  have  been  accommodated. 
Measures  against  the  enemy  showed  ability  and 
energy.  The  most  effisctual  steps  were  taken  for 
applying  the  force  of  the  allies ;  and  a  fleet  of  a 
hundred  triremes  was  prepared  for  an  expedition 
against  Peloponnesus. 
Thucyd.  The  Peloponnesian  army  meanwhile  entered  At- 
tica by  the  way  of  CEnoe,  and  the  first  operadon 
was  the  siege  of  that  to^vn,  critically  situated  for  the 
defence  of  the  border  against  Boeotia,  and  therefore 
strongly  fortified  and  well  provided.  The  reluc- 
tance of  the  Athenians  to  abandon  their  estates  had 
been  such,  that  much  of  their  effects  might  have 
been  the  prey  of  the  invaders,  if  the  delay  occa- 
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skmed  by  the  siege  of  iEnoe  had  not  given  oppor- 
timity  to  complete  the  removal*  Complaint  was 
in  consequence  loud  against  Archidamus.  That 
worthy  prince  had  scarcely  now  givea  up  all  hope 
that  some  disposition  to  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  Athenians  might  afford  opportunity  to  open  a 
treaty^  and  save  Greece  from  the  ruin  threatened  by 
the  exertion  of  its  whole  force  so  equally  divided 
against  itself.  But  when  the  siege  had  been  pressed 
^for  several  days,  with  the  machines  then  in  use,  and  J^^^^^ 
in  all  the  known  ways  of  attack  upon  fortifications^ 
and  little  prqgress  was  made,  discontent  spreding 
and  growing  more  vehement  through  the  army,  and 
no  symptom  appearing  of  a  disposition  among  the 
Athenians  to  treat,  Archidamus  yielded  to  the  wishes 
x>f  his  troops.  About  eighty  days  after  the  attempt 
upon  Platasa,  when  the  com  was  nearly  ripe,  being  sdfhJant. 
jpined  by  the  Theban  infantry,  he  raised  the  siege  of 
(Enoe,  and  advanced  into  Attica  with  an  army,  ac- 
.cording  to  Plutarch,  of  sixty  thousand  men.  The  ^JJ*- ^**- 
Eleusinian  and  Thriasian  plains  were  unmediately 
ravaged  :  a  body  of  Athenian  horse  was  defeated 
nearRheiti;  and  the  army,  keeping  mount  iEga- 
leon  on  the  right,  passed  by  the  way  of  Cecropia  to 
Acham©,  the  largest  and  richest  borough  of  Attica, 
situate  within  eight  miles  of  Athens. 

Archidamus  had  expected  that  the  Athenian  peo-  -[^^^^^^ 
pie,  strong  in  numbers,  naturally  high-spirited  and 
impatient,  and  prepared  for  war  as  they  had  never 
before  been,  would  not  have  borne,  without  oppo- 
sition, the  waste  of  the  Eleusinian  and  Thriasian  , 
lands ;  but  he  depended  still  more  upon  the  ruin 
jiow  hanging  over  Acharnae.  The  people  of  that 
borough  formed  no  fewer    than  three    thousand 
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CHAP,  heavy-armed  foot ;  they  could  not  but  have  great 
^^JJ^  weight  in  the  Athenian  assembly ;  and  Archida- 
mus  thought  it  probable  that  their  impatience,  under 
the  destruction  of  their  property,  would  influence 
the  whole  people  to  require  that  they  should  be  led 
out  to  battle :  or  otherwise,  that  when  the  Achamians 
saw  their  own  estates  ruined,  they  would  with  little 
zeal  ingage  in  the  defence  of  those  of  others,  and 
thus  he  might  proceed  with  more  security  to  ravage 
all  the  rest  of  the  country.  What  passed  in  Athens  - 
Thticyd.^  proved  the  justness  of  his  judgement.  From  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war,  now  remembered  only  by 
a  few  of  the  oldest  citizens,  Attica,  except  a  small 
part  of  the  border,  had  never  felt  the  ra^^ge  of  an 
enemy.  The  Eleusinian  and  Thriasian  plains  had 
been  plundered  about  fourteen  years  before  by  the 
army  under  Pleistoanax;  and  so  much  was  sup- 
ported now  as  matter  to  be  expected.  But  wheli 
the  Peloponnesian  army  incamped  within  sight  of 
Athens,  and  the  rich  Achamian  vale  was  to  be  the 
next  object  of  devastation,  the  whole  city  was  in 
uproar.  Some  were  vehement  for  marching  out  to 
defend  their  property ;  others  as  warmly  opposed  a 
measure  which  would  so  indanger  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  on  all  sides  there  was  an  outcry  against 
Pericles ;  who,  whether  as  advi$ing  the  war,  or  re- 
fusing the  means  of  ingaging  the  enemy,  was  re- 
proached as  the  principal  author  of  the  present  evils. 
Amid  all  the  vehemence  of  clamor,  the  intrigues 
of  faction,  and  the  threats  of  popular  animosity,  Peri- 
cles remained  immoveable.  Leaving  the  ferment 
to  evaporate  in  altercation  among  individuals,  he 
would  convene  no  assembly;  he  would  hold  no 
council ;  but  while  he  gave  his  own  attention,  he 
directed  also  that  of  others  as  much  as  possible  to 
what,  in  any  moment  of  sober  reflection,  all  would 
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admit  to  be  of  the  first  importance,  the  guard  of  the 
city  and  the  preservation  of  good  order.  Meantime 
he  was  frequently  sending  out  parties  of  cavalry  to 
cut  off  stragglers  and  prevent  the  extension  of  ra- 
vage to  any  distance  from  the  Peloponnesian  camp. 
Expectation  thus  raised,  and  an  interest  created 
for  the  public  mind,  popular  passion  was  diverted, 
popular  combination  dissipated,  and  ruinous  resolu- 
tions were  prevented.  In  an  action  wth  the  Boeo- 
tian horse,  [the  Athenian  and  Thessalian  had  the 
advantage,  till  a  body  of  Peloponnesian  foot  coming 
up,  compelled  them  to  retreat.  They  so  far  how- 
ever vindicated  the  honor  of  their  arms  as,  on  the 
same  day,  to  carry  off  their  dead,  without  a  truce, 
which  the  defeated  usually  solicited  for  the  purpose ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  in  claim  of  victory,  erected  a  trophy  on  the 
field.  After  some  time,  provisions  beginning  to  fail  Thnejd. 
in  the  Peloponnesian  camp,  and  every  provocation 
appearing  ineffectual  against  the  resolution  of  the 
Athenians  not  to  risk  a  general  ingagement,  the 
army  moved  from  Achamae.  Ravaging  the  lands 
between  the  mountains  Pahies  and  Brilessus,  they 
proceeded  by  Oropus,  whose  territory  they  also  ra- 
vaged, into  Boeotia,  and  having  thus  traversed  Attica 
from  west  to  east,  they  returned  into  Peloponnesus, 
and  dispersed  to  their  several  homes. 

While  such  were  the  sufferings  of  Attica  in  this 
first  summer  of  the  war,  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  trireme 
galleys,  with  a  thousand  heavy  foot  and  four  hun- 
dred bowmen,  was  sent  from  Peiraeus,  under  Carci- 
nus,  Proteas,  and  Socrates  son  of  Antigenes,  to 
retaliate  devastation  upon  Peloponnesus.  Fifty  gal- 
leys from  Corcyra,  and  a  few  from  some  of  the  other 
allies,  joined  this  armament.  A  descent  was  made  c  as. 
first  on  the  Messenian  coast,  and  the  troops  marched 
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CHAf.  toward  Methone ;  a  town  then  iH  fortifiddv  and 
,^^^  without  a  garriscHi.  As  it  was  known  that  thcfc 
was  no  considerable  military  force  in  the  neighbo^ 
hood,  they  incamped,  scattered  around  the  place, 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  valuables  from  bieing 
carried  out,  and  to  collect  booty  from  the  countiy. 
But  Brasidas,  who  commanded  the  district,  with 
only  a  hundred  LacedsBrnpnians,  piercing  their 
camp,  got  into  Methone ;  and  by  the  order  which 
he  established  among  the  inhabitants,  together  widi 
the  small  force  which  he  brought  (for  the  Spsurtans 
were  all  bred  to  be  either  soldiers  or  officers  as  oc- 
casion might  require)  secured  the  place  against  an 
assault'.  The  Athenian  commanders,  finding  their 
design  thus  frustrated,  for  it  was  not  at  all  their  pur- 
pose to  in^gage  in  a  siege,  reimbarked  their  forces. 
By  this  bc^d  and  successful  e&rt,  Brasidas  gained 
great  credit  in  Sparta,  and  became  considered  as  an 
officer  superiorly  qualified  for  commands  which 
might  require  activity  and  daring  exertion. 

The  Peloponnesians  early  found  that  a  navy  was 
not  to  be  created  so  rapidly  as  some  of  their 
warmer  politicians  bad  ^promised  them.  A  wide 
extent  of  coast  remained,  and  was  likely  to  remain, 
open  to  the  attacks  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  The 
landforce  was  again  debarked  near  the  Eleian 
town  of  Pheia,  which  was  taken ;  the  neighboring 
country  was  ravaged,  and  the  Eleians,  assembled 
in  haste  to  protect  their  property,  were  defeated. 
To  keep  Pheia  being  however.no  ofcject  to  the 
Athenian  commanders,  the  Eleians  were  no  sooner 

'  Av^poMTCiW  ix  h^vTciW,  is  the  phrase  used  by  Tbucjdidea  in 
first  speaking  of  Methone.  In  the  very  next  sentence  he  says 
that  Brasidas  i^o(i6u  rtOg  h  r$  x^h^-  ^^  meanini^  therefore 
was,  that  there  were  no  LacedsemoniaDS  in  the  place,  and  con- 
sequently no  soldiers ;  the  inhabitants  being  all  unarmed  Messe- 
nians  and  Helots. 
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collected  in  force  sufficient  to  oppose  them,  than  sect; 
they  reimbarked  their  troops,  and,  proceeding  ^^^^^^^^ 
northward  along  the  coast,  continued  their  depre- 
dations wherever  they  found  most  temptation  and 
least  danger.  They  took  Solium,  a  small  town  on  Thacjd. 
Ae  -^toKan  coast  belonging  to  the  Corinthians,  ^•*-^-^- 
and  gave  it  to  the  Acamanians  of  Palira.  They 
todt  Astacus  in  Acamania,  and,  expelling  its  tyrant 
Evarchus,  they  committed  the  supreme  power  to 
the  popular  assembly,  and  the  city  became,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Athenian  confederacy.  They  proceeded 
tiien  to  Cephallenia,  which  was  at  that  time  divided 
between  no  less  than  four  republics,  Pale,  Crane, 
Same,  imd  Prone.  The  particularity  with  which 
Thucydides  describes  its  situation  and  circum* 
stances  ^mplies  that,  in  his  time,  those  western 
ilands  were  little  generally  known  among-  the 
Greeks.  Without  any  act  of  hostility,  the  whole 
of  Cephallenia  was  induced  to  accede  to  the  Athe- 
nian alliance.  After  these  considerable  services, 
the  armament  returned  to  Attica. 

While  the  war  was  thus  carried  into  the  western  Thucyd, 
seas  of  Greece,  a  squadron  o{  thirty  galleys,  under  ^•^-  ^•^•• 
Cleopompus,   sailed  eastward  and  northward,   to 
protect  Eubcea,  and  to  annoy  the  hostile  states  in 
its  neighborhood,  especially  Locris.    Some  of  the 
kinds  on  the  Locrian  coast  were  ravaged  ;    the 
town  of  Thronium,  capitulating,  gave  hostages  to 
insure  the  performance  of  some  compact,  probably 
for  payment  of  a   subsidy  and  abstaining   from 
hostilities,  ^id  the  Locrians  of  the  other  towns, 
taking  the  field  to  relieve  Thronium,  were  defeated 
at  Alope.      To  prevent  depredations  which   the  c.  as, 
Opuntian  Locrians  were  accustomed  to  make,  on 
the  Euboean   coast,    the  little  iland  of  Atalanta, 
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CHAP,  near  the  coast  of  Locris,  was  fortified,  and  a  small 
•  ^  naval  force  was  stationed  there. 

Within  Attica,  meanwhile,  after  the  departure 
of  the  Peloponnesian  army,  the  counsels  of  the 
administration  were  diligently  directed  to  provide 
the  best  security  for  the  country  that  its  exposed 
situation  and  the  inferiority  of  its  landforce  would 
admit:  posts  were  occupied  on  the  frontier,  and 
guard-ships  were   stationed  on  different  parts  of 
the   coast.     A  measure   followed,   which,  taking 
place   at  the  time   when  Thucydides  wrote  and 
Pericles  spoke,  and  while  Pericles  'held  tlie  prin- 
cipal influence  in  the  administration,  strongly  marks 
both  the  inherent  weakness  and  the  indelible  bar- 
barism of  democratical  government.     A  decree  of 
the  people  directed  that  a  thousand  talents  should 
be  set  apart  in  the  treasury  in  the  citadel,  as  a 
deposit,  not  to  be  touched  unless  the  enemy  should 
attack  the  city  by  sea ;   a  circumstance  which  im- 
plied the  prior  ruin  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the 
only  one,  it  was  supposed,  which  could  superinduce 
the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth.    But  so  little  confi- 
dence was  placed  in  a  decree  so  important,  sanc- 
tioned only  by  the  present  will  of  that  giddy  tyrant 
the  multitude  of  Athens,  against  M'^hose  caprices 
since  the  depression  of  the  court  of  Areiopagus,  no 
balancing   power    remained,   the   denunciation  of 
capital  punishment  was  added  against  whosoever 
should  propose,  and  whosoever  should  concur  in, 
any  decree  for  the  disposal  of  that  money  to  any 
other  purpose,  or  in  any  other  circumstances.     It 
was  at  the  same  time  ordered,  by  the  same  au- 
thority, that  a  hundred  triremes  should  be  yearly 
selected,  the  best  of  the  fleet,  to  be  employed  on 
the  same  occasion  only. 
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Another  measure,  of  no  small  actual  severity,  sect. 
was  thought  justifiable  by  public  expediency,  and  ,,^4^ 
by  the  right  and  the  duty  of  obviating  public  "fhucyd. 
danger.  It  was  judged  unsafe  to  permit  a  people 
so  inveterately  inimical  as  the  iEginetans,  and 
known  to  have  been  active  in  exciting  the  war, 
any  longer  to  hold,  tho  under  the  control  of  an 
Athenian  garrison,  that  iland  which  had  been 
emphatically  termed  the  Eyesore  of  Peiraeus.  It 
was  desirable  at  the  same  time  to  disincumber  the 
city  of  a  part  of  the  multitude  which  so  inconve- 
niently crowded  it.  The  iEginetans  were  there- 
fore, expelled  from  their  iland,  and  a  colony  of 
Athenians  took  possession  of  their  lands  and 
houses.  A  garrison  was  thus  maintained  without 
public  expence,  and  the  government  was  relieved 
of  some  portion  of  the  care  incumbent  on  it,  to 
provide  fpr  those  citizens  who  were  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  A  distribution  of  money  from  f  i^t.  rit. 
the  public  treasury  alleviated  the  present  wants 
of  the  remaining  poor  in  Athens.  No  provision 
seems  to  have  been  made  or  proposed  by  the  Athe- 
nian government  for  the  exterminated  iEginetans. 
Instances  indeed  are  so  familiar,  in  Grecian  history, 
of  an  obnoxious  people,  a  Grecian  people,  reduc- 
ed to  slavery  by  a  Grecian  people,  that  it  might 
perhaps  be  thought  an  act  of  clemency  to  allow  Thucjd. 
them  to  migrate.  The  Lacedsemonians  however  «*»«p- 
gave  them  the  Thyreatis,  a  small  territory  on  the 
confines  of  Laconia  and  Argolis,  a  situation  pro- 
bably inconvenient  enough,  from  the  constant 
enmity  of  Argos  to  Lacedaemon.  A  few  only  of 
the  exiles  found  more  desirable  establishments 
among  their  friends  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 
Thucydides  mentions,  among  the .  events  of  this 
summer,  a  nearly  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  begin*  i^*.  iiia. 
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CHAP,  ning  soon  after  midday,  which  ascertains  the  chro- 
.  ,^^^!^  nology. 

Toward  the  close  of  autumn  the  whole  force  of 
Athens  marched,  under  the  command  of  Pericles, 
to  retaliate  the  vengeance  and  reap  the  profit  of 
ravage,  where  it  could  be  done  most  readily,  and 
now  with  complete  security,  in  the  bordering  terri- 
tory of  Megara.  The  fleet  under  Carcinus,  just 
returned  from  the  western  sea,  was  lying  at  iEgina* 
Proceeding  to  the  Megarian  coast,  its  landforce 
joined  that  under  Pericles,  Thus  was  formed,  ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  the  largest  Athenian  army 
ever  assembled  in  the  course  of  the  war.  The 
Athenians  were  not  less  than  ten  thousand,  and  the 
Medcs,  those  denizens  of  Athens  who  had  not  the 
privileges  of  Athenian  citizens,  were  four  thousand 
heavy-armed  foot :  the  number  of  light-armed  he 
does  not  state,  but  he  says  they  were  a  large  body. 
When  plunder  and  waste  had  been  carried  as  fer 
as  circumstances  allowed,  the  whole  armament  re* 
turned  to  Peiraeus  and  Athens, 


SECTION  II. 

Summary  view  of  the  Hitiory  of  Thrace  :  Jillianee  negotiated  by  Jtkau 
with  Sitakea  King  of  Thrau  and  Perdiccat  King  of  Macedonia. 
PubUe  Funeral  at  jSUhem  in  honor  of  the  Slain  in  their  Coun* 
tryU  Serviee,  Expedition  of  the  Corinthians  gainst  JSUamtma 
and  Cephallenia. 

Such  were  the  military  transactions  of  the  first 
summer  of  the  war.  Meanwhile  negotiations  had 
been  diligently  prosecuted ;  with  the  purpose  chief- 
ly of  providing  security  for  that  revenue,  arising  in 
tribute  from  transmarine  Grecian  states,  which  ina- 
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Ued  Athens  to  maintain  the  most  powerful  navy  sect. 
then  in  the  world,  and  to  withstand  the  superior  ^^^^^^ 
landforce  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy.  The 
enmity  of  the  king  of  Macedonia  threatened  incon- 
venience ;  and,  especially  to  obviate  this,  an  im- 
provement of  friendly  connection  with  the  extensive 
monarchy  of  Thrace  was  desirable. 

Thrace,  as  we  have  formerly  observed,  appears 
to  have  been  occupied  in  early  times  by  the  same 
Pelasgian  hords  who  principally  gave  origin  to  the 
Grecian  people.  But  instead  of  advancing  with 
the  Greeks  in  knowlege  and  civilization,  those 
glimmerings  of  science  which,  according  to  the 
oldest  Grecian  traditions,  beamed  upon  their  coun- 
try before  they  reached  Greece,  were  totally  lost ; 
and  two  prejudices,  perhaps  brought  by  hords  from 
the  mountains  of  the  interior,  who  overwhelmed 
the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  becoming 
leading  principles  over  the  whole  nation,  made  the 
Thracians  incorrigibly  barbarous :  *  To  live  by  war  Herod. 

*  and  rapine,'  says  Herodotus,  *  is  their  delight  and  ^'^'  ^*  ^* 

*  their  glory  ;  and  nothing  they  esteem  so  disho- 

*  norable  as  agriculture.'  A  most  indispensable 
ornament  of  their  persons  w2ls  to  have  the  skin 
punctured  in  various  figures  ;  a  whimsical  practice 
of  barbarians,  remarkable  for  its  universality  ;  found 
antiently  among  our  ancestors  the  Britons,  in  the 
extreme  of  the  old  world,  and  lately  among  their 
antipodes  in  the  little  ilands  of  the  Pacific  ocean  ; 
who,  but  for  the  wonderful  improvements  of  mo- 
dem  European  navigation,  must  have  remained  ever 
equally  unknown  to  the  people  of  the  old  world, 
and  of  what  has  been  called  the  new.  Between 
mount  Haemus  and  the  Danube  lived  the  Getes,  by 
some  supposed  the  founders  of  the  Gothic  name ; 
according  to  Tfaucydides  a  Thracian  people,  but 
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CHAP,   still  more  barbarous  than  the  other  Thiadaiis; 

^^^^i;^^  resembling  in  manners  the  Scythians,  who  wandcr- 

Thucyd,    ed  to  an  unknown  extent,  over  the  vast  continent 

rr.'  '    '  to  the  northward  and  northeastward  of  the  Danube 

and  the  Euxine. 

:  Under  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  whole  of  the 
Thracian  country  had  been  brought  to  acknowlegc 
the  Persian  dominion.    The  retreat  of  the  Persians 
out  of  Europe,  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  appears 
to  have  given  opportunity  for  forming,  among  its 
people,  an  empire  such  as  had  been  before  im- 
Thucyd.    known.    What  wars  ot  what  policy  led  to  it  we 
i.«.c.29.  ay^  unmformed;   but  Teres,  chief  of  the  Odrysian 
dan,  became  soverein  of  all  the  Thracians,  from 
the  iCgean  sea  to  the  Danube,  and  from  the  Eux- 
ine to  the  Strymon ;  a  country  considerably  larger 
than  all  Greece.     Some  mountaineers  of  the  bor- 
ders, and  some  clans  of  the  plains,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  continent  beyond  the  Strymon,  al<»ie 
maintained  themselves  in  independency.    The  Gre- 
cian towns  on  the  coast,  all  paying  tribute  to  Athens 
to  have  safety  for  their  commerce,  found  it  conve- 
nient also  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Thracian  prince,  to 
have  safety  for  their  lands  and  towns.      So  far  then 
owning  subjection,  and  contributing  to  the  strength 
and  splendor  of  the  monarchy,  they  were  not  ob- 
jects of  jealousy  and  oppression,  but  rather  of 
protection  and  incouragement :  for  the  Thracians, 
wealthy  by  the   possession  of  ample  and  fruitful 
territory,  by  the  produce  of  mines  of  the  richest 
metals,  and  by  the  command  of  numerous  tributa- 
ries, but  despising  agriculture  and  commerce,  did 
not  despise  conveniencies,  or  even  luxuries,  which 
only  agriculture  and  conmierce  can  give. 

On  the  death  of  Teres  the  extensive  monarchy 
of  Thrace  devolved  to  his  son  Sitalces,  who  had 
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married  the  sister  of  N3rmphodorus,  a  citizen  of  the  sect. 
Grecian  town  of  Abdera,  one  of  the  subject  depen-  ^^^^^^ 
dencies  of  Athens.  An  advantageous  opening  was 
thus  offisred  to  the  Athenian  government  for  im* 
proving  their  interest  with  the  Thracian  king. 
Throu^  Nymphodorus  an  alliance  was  formed 
with  Sitalces  :  and  such  was  the  ascendancy  which 
the  litde  republics  of  Greece  had  acquired  among 
forein  nations,  Sadocus,  the  eldest  son  of  the  pow- 
erful monarch  of  Thrace,  accepted,  as  a  valuable 
honor,  his  admission  to  the  name  and  privileges  of 
one  of  die  Athenian  people.  The  brother-in-law 
of  Sitalces  then  undertook  to  be  mediator  between 
the  king  of  Macedonia  and  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth; and,  for  the  town  of  Therme,  Perdiccas 
joined  the  Thracian  prince  in  the  Athenian  alli- 
ance. 

Winter  setting  in,  and  military  operations  being 
suspended,  Pericles  did  not  neglect  the  means 
which  established  custom  offered,  for  animating  the 
Athenian  people  in  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
mgaged,  and  converting  even  the  calamities  of  war 
into  an  occasion  of  triumph.  The  funeral  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  their  country's  service  was  pub- 
licly solemnized;  and  the  manner  of  it  remains 
particularly  described  by  Thucydides.  Three  days  Thucyd. 
before  the  ceremony  of  burial,  the  bones,  collected  ^'  *'  ^'  ^* 
from  the  bodies  previously  burnt,  according  to  the 
ordinary  practice  of  the  Greeks,  were  arranged  un- 
der an  ample  awning.  While  thus,  according  to 
the  modem  phrase,  they  lay  in  state,  it  was  usual 
for  the  relations  to  visit  them,  and  throw  on  any- 
thing that  fancy  or  superstition  gave  to  imagine  a 
grateful  offering  to  the  spirits  of  the  deceased,  or 
honorable  to  their  memory  among  the  living.  The 
day  of  the  burial  being  arrived,  the  bones  were 
placed  in  ten  chests  of  cypress- wood,  raised  on  car- 
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CHAP,  riages,  one  for  each  ward  of  Attica,  and  an  eleventh 
^^^JJ^  carriage  bore  an  empty  bier  with  a  pall,  in  honor 
of  those  whose  bodies  could  not  be   recovered. 
Procession  was. then  made  in  solemn   march    to 
Thucyd.    the  public  tomb  in  the  Cerameicus,  the  most  beau- 
Sl  Not.  cd.  tiful  suburb  of  the  city ;  the  female  relations  of  the 
^^'        deceased,  attending,  and,  according  to  the  Grecian 
custom,   venting  their  lamentations  aloud.    From 
Thucyd.    the  institution  of  the  ceremony,  the  tomb  in  the 
!•  «.c.  34.  Cerameicus  had  been  the  receptacle  of  all  who  had 
been  honored  with  a  public  funeral,  excepting  those 
who  had  fallen  at  Marathon  ;   who,  for  the  super- 
eminence  of  their  merit,  and  the  singular  glory  of 
the  action,  had  been  buried  in  the  field  of  battle, 
where  their  peculiar  monument  was  raised  over 
them.     Some  person  of  superior  dignity  and  emi- 
nent abilities  ^vas  always  appointed  by  the  people 
to  speak  the  funeral '  panegyric.     On  the  present 
occasion  every  circumstance  directed  the  public 
choice  to  Pericles.     When  therefore  tlie  ceremony 
of  intombing  was  over,  Pericles  passed  through  die 
crowd  to  a  lofty  stand  raised  for  the  occasion,  so 
that  he  might  be  heard  by  the  attending  multitude 
the  most  extensively  possible  ;  and  thence  delivered 
that  oration,  the  heads  of  which  at  least  Thupydi- 
};  \\ll^[  des,  who  was  probably  present,  has,  itfM 
*^6-        own  professions  to  be  presumed,  faidiftiUy. 
ed,  preserving  in  a  great  degree  e«i  the 
in  which  it  was  spoken.     It  remains; !n  its  i 
language,  a  finished  model  of  the  simple  and  i 
sublime  in  oratory,  which  has  been  the  admiratitti 
of  all  succeeding  ages ;  but  which  must  sink  in  any 
translation,  denies  abridgement,  and  defies  either 
imitation  or  paraphrase,  perhaps  beyond  any  com* 
position  that  ever  was  committed  to  writing. 
Thucyd.        The  winter  was  not  for  all  parts  of  Greece,  as 
1. 2.  c.  33,  fgj.  Athens,  a  season  of  repose.     Evarchus,  the  ex- 
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peUed  tyrant  of  Astacus  in  Acamania,  applied  to   sect. 
Corinth  for  assistance  to  restore  him  to  his  little  ^^rs^^^^ 
dominion.     The   antients  seldom  ventured  upon 
maritime  ^expeditions  in  short  days  and  stormy  sea- 
sons ;  the  narrowness  of  their  seas,  the  height  and 
rockiness  of  their  coast,  the  frequency  of  sudden 
squalls,  and  the  want  of  a  guide  in  cloudy  weather, 
nmdering  it  far  more  dangerous  than  where  the 
ocean  is  at  hand,  and  where  in  a  $tout  vessel,  under 
guidance  of  the  compass,   distance  from  land  is 
safety.     The   zeal    of  Corinth  however  was    not 
to  be  deterred.    Forty  ships  of  war  and  fifteen 
hundred  heavy  foot,  under  Euphamidas,  with  some 
auxiliary  mercenaries  raised  by  Evarchus,  recovered 
Astacus.     Attempts  were  made  upon  some  other 
towns  of  Acamania,  but  without  success.     The 
Corinthians  then  moving  homeward,  debarked  in 
Cephallenia,  on  the  Cranaean  lands.    The  Cranaeans, 
amusing  them  with  the  pretence  of  a  disposition 
to   capitulate,  attacked  them  unawares,  and  forced 
them  to  reimbark  with  loss ;   upon  which,  without 
attempting  anything  further,  they  returned  to  Cd- 
rinth.    - 


SECTION  III,  • 

t    Jon  of  MHea  &y  the  Peloponnesians.    PuHUnee  ai  Alktm. 
1%*  of  the  Athenian  FUet  on  the  Peloponneeian  Coast  under 
//   and  on  the  Macedonian  Coast  under  Jignon,     Effute  of 
Discontent  at  Athens.    First  Effort  of  the  Ptloponnesian 
Attempt  of  the  PeUponnesians  to  send  an  Embassy  into  Persia. 
Barbarity  of  the  Oredan  System  of  War.    An  Athenian  Squadron 
stationed  in  the  Western  Sea.    Surrender  ofPoiidiBa  to  the  Athenians, 
^  Death  of  Pericles. 

The  events  of  the  first  campain  justify  the  wisdom    ^^^' 
both  of  Pericles  and  of  Archidamus,  in  the  counsels  v^^^-^ 
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ibty  respectively  gave  before  the  commencemeiit 
of  hostilities.  The  Pelopcmncaiaiis  were  evidently 
not  prepared  to  wage  offensive  war  against  Atbeos 
with  any  advantage.  A  considerable  part  of  Atdca 
had  been  ravaged ;  the  harvest  had  been  consumed, 
carried  off,  or  destroyed.  But  Athens  could  sup- 
port that  loss ;  and  the  Adienian  fleets  had  mean- 
while, widi  less  expence  and  inconvenience,  and 
probably  widi  more  profit,  been  dealing  destruo 
tion  and  gathering  spoil  in  various  parts  of  Petopoa- 
nesus  and  its  confederate  states.  At  the  same  time 
negotiations  had  been  concluded  which  promised 
great  access  of  strength  to  Athens  for  the  campaias 
to  insue ;  while  the  Peloponnesians^  who  had  pro- 
posed  to  extend  their  alliances,  had  brought  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  effect. 

In  the  second  year  the  Peloponnesian  army  was 
again  assembled  in  spring ;  and  toward  the  begin* 
ning  of  summer,  still  under  the  command  of  Archi- 
damns,  s^in  entered  and  ravaged  Atlica.  Bat 
a  natural  calamity,  far  more  terrible  than  the  swords 
of  their  enemies,  now  attacked  the  Athenians ;  a 
pestilential  fever,  in  many  points  nearly  resemUkig 
that  scourge  which,  under  the  name  of  the  plague, 
has  been,  in  modem  times,  continually  desolating 
the  fine  climates  of  the  east ;  yet,  according  to  the 
accurate  Thucydides,  differing  in  some  essential 
circumstances.  It  was  then  new  to  the  Greeks* 
Like  the  modem  plague,  it  was  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  Ethiopia  ;  whence,  passing  into 
Egypt,  it  was  quickly  communicated  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Persian  empire.  Among  the 
Greeks  it  was  first  observed  in  some  towns  of  the 
Asian  coast,  and  of  the  neighboring  ilands,  pardcu* 
larly  Lemnos.  Its  first  appearance  among  the 
Athenians  was  in  Peiraeus  ;  and  they  were  so  litUe 
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awwe  how  it  came,  or  what  it  was,  that  a  fanqr  jgBcm 
arose^  and  gained  some  credit  among  them,  that  the  ,^^!^^ 
wells  had  been  poisoned  by  the  Peloponnesians. 
Quickly  it  made  its  way  into  the  upper  town,  as 
Athens  was  often  called,  and  then  the  mortality 
increased  rapidly.  What  was  the  cause  of  this 
malady,  says  Thucydides,  I  will  leave  to  odiers  to 
i&yestigate ;  but  I  will  describe  its  effects,  which 
I  can  undertake  to  do  exactly  ;  having  both  expe^ 
rienced  them  in  my  own  person,  and  seen  numbers 
of  others  under  the  same  affliction. 

The  year,  it  is  universally  acknowleged,  was  re^  Thacrd. 
markably  healthy,  till  the  pestilence  appeared ;  and  ^*  ^  ^*  ^^'^ 
then  every  existing  sickness  seemed  to  change  into  . 
that  one,  or  lost  its  sjrmptoms  in  the  violence  of  the 
supervening  disorder.  Persons,  apparently  in  perfect 
health,. were  suddenly  seized,  first  with  extreme 
heat  in  the  head,  attended  with  particular  redness 
and  inflammation  of  the  eyes ;  then  quickly  the 
tongue  and  throat  assumed  a  bloody  appearance,  the 
breath  became  fetid,  frequent  sneezing  followed, 
with  hoars^iess  of  the  voice ;  and  before  long  the 
breast  labored,  and  a  violent  cough  came  on.  The 
stomach  was  then  affected ;  evacuations  in  all  ways 
followed,  attended  with  excessive  colicky  pains,  and 
often  with  violent  hiccoughs  and  spasms.  The 
flesh  meanwhile,  not  externally  hot  to  the  touch, 
appeiu*ed  reddish  and  livid,  and  broke  out  in  pus- 
tules and  ulcers.  But  the  internal  fever  was  such 
that  the  patient  could  scarcely  bear  the  lightest 
covering ;  and  what  the  affection  of  the  moment 
gave  to  imagine  as  the  most  agreeable  relief,  was  to 
plunge  into  cold  water.  Many  of  the  poorer  sort,  ill 
attended,  ran  to  the  wells,  and  there  indulged,  to 
extreme,  the  immediate  calls  of  immoderate  thirst. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  disorder  to  sleep  was  im- 
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CHAF.  possible ;  yet  considering  the  violence  of  the  symp* 
,^:^!^  toms,  the  sufferers  were  less  weakened  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  fever  was  mostly  spent 
by  the  seventh,  or,  at  farthest,  by  the  ninth  day ; 
and  if  the  patient  resisted  so  long,  he  vms  generally 
left  not  without  some  strength  to  combat  what  was 
to  follow.  But  the  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  which 
then  took  place,  and  the  flux,  its  consequence,  de- 
stroyed numbers.  For  the  disease,  beginnmg  with 
the  head,  pervaded  the  whole  body,  and  finally  fixed 
upon  the  extremities :  so  that  some,  who  had  sup- 
ported all  the  vehemence  of  its  attack  upon  the 
vital  parts,  survived  at  last,  not  without  the  loss  of 
their  hands,  their  feet,  their  privy  members,  or  tfaek 
eyes.  Some  were  totally  deprived  of  memory ;  on 
their  recovery  not  knowing  their  nearest  fiieiklSy 
Thocjd.  nor  even  themselves.  The  extreme  and  singular 
1.  s.  c.  50.  Yirulence  of  the  disorder  appeared  also  remarkably 
in  the  refusal  of  animals  of  prey  to  touch  the 
corpses,  which  lay  in  numbers  unburied,  and  in  the 
death  which  insued  to  the  more  ravenous  few  which 
fed  on  them.  Of  birds  of  prey  indeed  diere  was  a 
very  remarkable  scarcity,  almost  a  dereliction  of  the 
country,  so  that  the  effect  was  principally  observed 
in  dogs. 
c.  5t.  For  this  terrible  disease,  the  skill  of  physicians 

was  found  utterly  vain,  and  all  attempted  remedies 
were  either  useless  or  totally  uncertain  ;  what  seem- 
ed to  relieve  some  patients  appearing  even  injurious 
to  others.  Nor  did  any  strength  of  constitution 
avail ;  but  the  robust  and  the  infirm  were  nearly 
equally  affected.  Among  the  first  symptoms,  and 
the  most  grievous,  an  extreme  dejection  of  spirits 
was  almost  universal ;  the  patient  lost  the  ability 
even  to  struggle  for  life  ;  and  this  despondency  was 
rendered  the  more  fatal  by  the  infectious  nature  of 
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tbe  disorder^  which  either  deterred  assistance,  or  sectt. 
quickly  involved  the  attendants  upon  the  sick  in  the  ,,^!i^!:^. 
nme  evil  and  the  same  inability  with  those  whom 
they  served,  or  to  whom  their  charity  was  a£forded. 
Msny  therefore  died  wholly  unattended  :  while 
others  received  little  advantage  from  every  assist- 
ance that  could  be  given.  One  only  comfortable 
circumstance  appeared  to  alleviate  this  dreadful  ca- 
lamity: difierentfrom  the  modem  plague,  the  dis- 
ease was  among  those  which,  through  some  inscru- 
table management  of  Providence,  the  human  frame 
is  incapable  of  receiving  more  than  once ;  or,  at 
least,  if  not  perfectly  secured,  by  once  suffering, 
against  aU  future  injury  from  the  virulence  of  the 
infectious  matter,  yet  incapable  of  receiving  twice 
the  full  force  of  the  disorder.  Of  those  who  had 
recovered  from  the  Athenian  pestilence,  none  were 
again  so  infected  by  any  communication  widithe 
diseased,  as  to  appear  in  any  danger  of  their  lives. 
Thus  hope  first  shone  upon  the  sick,  upon  those 
yet  in  health,  and  upon  those  who  had  borne  the 
disease  ;  thus  alarm  first  ceased  to  be  universal,  and 
thus  the  Athenian  -people  seemed  at  length  war- 
ranted against  that  utter  extinction  which  the  effects 
of  the  disorder  had  appeared  to  threaten. 

The  mortality  was  however  tremendoxis ;  and  the  Thacyd. 
misery  was  greatly  inhanced  by  the  increase  of  mul-  ^•**  ^'  **' 
tttude  in  the  city,  which  the  war  had  occasioned. 
The  want  of  sewers,  a  convenience  unknown  in  strab.  i. 
Grecian  towns,  and  of  which  the  Romans  appear  to  ^'  ^'  *^' 
have  given  the  first  exan^le,  would  also  be  severely 
fd^t  upon  this  occasion^.     It  was  the  hot  season ; 

^  The  necessity  of  a  drain  for  the  nanhj  soil,  as  vreU  as  of , 
a  vent  for  the  filth  which  accumulated,  in  the  hollow  bet^ireen 
the  Palatine  hill  and  the  Capitoline,  seems  to  have  given  occa- 
iloB  to  that  wosderfbi  stmctare  th«  cloaca  mazima  at  Roma, 
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CHAf.  and  not  only  every  house  was  fiilly  occupied,  but; 
^^J^J^  very  many  families  of  the  poorer  people  wierc  crowd- 
ed together  in  sfiflmg  huts,  where  diey  died  in 
heaps.  To  bury  all  regularly  was  impossible : 
corpses  were  rolled  out  into  the  streets,  and  there 
left ;  and  numbers  were  to  be  found  dead  and  dying 
about  every  fountain,  whither  intolerable  diirst  im- 
pelled them  to  seek  relief.  What  would  before 
have  been  esteemed  a  portentous  pollution,  became 
now  familiar ;  the  temples  of  the  gods  occupied  as 
the  habitations  of  men,  were  filled  with  dead  bodits. 
Funeral  rites  ivere  not  less  profaned,  and  a  singular 
kind  of  robbery  became  common.  When  those 
who  had  means  of  burning  the  bodies  of  their  de- 
ceased friends,  according  to .  the  establkhed  prac- 
tice, had  formed  their  funeral  pile,  odiers  would 
put  on  their  dead,  and  inmiediately  set  fire  to  it 
With  less'  scruple,  of  course,  where  a  pile  was  found 
burning,  many,  without  ceremony,  would  throw  on 
it  a  corpse,  and  go  their  way. 

The  moral  effects  of  this  extraordinary  visitation, 
reported  by  that  judicious  eyewitness  to  whom  we 
owe  this  whole  detail,  deserve  our  notice.  Wherc- 
ever  the  doctrine  of  retribution  in  a  life  to  come, 
for  good  and  evil  deeds  in  this  world,  has  taken 
any  hold  on  the  minds  of  men,  a  general  calamiQr 
strongly  tends  to  check  the  passions,  to  inspire  se- 
rious thought,  to  direct  attention  toward  that  future 
"  existence,  arid  to  make  both  hope  and  fear  con- 
verge to  the  great  Author  of  nature,  the  all-power- 
ful, all-wise,  and  all-just  God,  who  tan  recompense 
the  sufferings  of  the  good  with  endless  blessii^;s» 

ptthspt  Ike  first  and  the  greatest  of  its  kind.  Sewers  are  seen 
among  the  vuios  of  Carthage,  or  were  so  when  Shaw  Tisited 
the  dte  of  that  city,  la  the  hegionhig  of  the  past  centary ;  but 
wjiether  Cactiiagbiiaii  i  works  or  Roinafliiy  doea  aot  appear. 
Shaw's  Travels,  p.  161.  ed.  fol.  1738. 
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and  oonvcit  to  lasting  misery  any  shortlived  joys 
that  can  arise  from  the  perpetration  of  evil.  But 
in  Athens,  where  the  Deity  was  looked  to  very 
genendly  and  very  anxiously  for  the  dispensation  of 
temporal  good  and  evil  only,  it  was  otherwise^ 
The  fear  of  the  divine  power,  says  Thucydides, 
ceased ;  for  it  was  observed,  that  to  worship  ornot 
to  worship  the  gods,  to  obey  or  not  to  obey  those 
laws  of  morality  which  have  always  been  held  most 
sacred  among  men,  availed  nothing.  All  died 
alike ;  or,  if  there  was  a  difference,  the  virtuous^ 
the  charitable,  the  generous,  exposing  themselves 
beyond  others,  were  the  first  and  the  surest  to 
suffer.  An  inordinate,  and  before  unknown,  li- 
centiousness of  manners  followed.  Let  us  injoy 
ourselves,  let  us,  if  possible,  drown  thought  in 
pleasure  today,  for  tomorrow  we  die,  was  the  pre- 
vailing maxim.  No  crime,  therefore,  that  could 
give  the  means  of  any  injoyment  was  schipled ; 
for  such  were  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  that  for 
perpetrator,  accuser,  and  judges,  all  to  survive,  so 
tiiat  an  offender  could  be  convicted  in  regular 
course  of  law,  was  supposed  against  all  chance* 
The  final  consummation  already  impending  over 
equally  the  criminal  and  the  innocent,  by  the  de- 
cree of  fate  or  of  the  gods,  any  punishment  that 
human  laws  could  decree,  was  litde  regarded.  How 
most  to  injoy  life  while  life  remained,  became  the 
only  consideration ;  and  this  relaxation,  almost  to  a 
dissolution  of  all  moral  principle,  is  lamented  by 
Thucydides  as  a  lasting  efiect  of  the  pestilence  of 
Athens. 

*  Anaxagoras,  the  preceptor  of  Pericles,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  taaght  that  better  religion,  if  the  term  maj  be 
allowed,  which  was  ailerward  propagated  by  Socrates  and  hii 
disciples,  and  be  was  persecuted  for  it  as  ao  atheist 
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CHAP.       T^^^  Peloponnesian  army  had  already  begun  the 
XIV.    ravage  of  Attica  when    the  pestilence  was  first 
Thiicyd.    publicly  observed.     They  wasted  all  the  vale  of 
L^.c.  47.  ^fii^Qg^  ^j^^  ^ji  proceeded  through  the  seaside 
country,  more  fruitful  and  better  cultivated  than 
the  inland  hills,  toward  the  silver-mines  of  mount 
Laureium.    The  firm  mind  of  Pericks  meanwhile 
was  not  to  be  depressed  by  all  the  calamities  which 
surrounded    him,    nor    by  all  the   terrors  which 
threatened,    fn»Q    the  war,  from   the  pestilence^ 
and,  above  all,  from  the  irritation  and  despair  of 
the  despotic  people  whose  minister  he  was.     Sted* 
dily  persevering  in  his  fcMrmer  policy,  of  avoiding 
any  decisive  action  with  the  landforce  of  the  ene- 
my, he  prosecuted  offensive  operations  by  sea,  as 
if  Athens  was  under  no  affliction ;  thinking,  pro- 
bably, in  some  degree  to  divert  the  public  mind 
from  brooding  over  domestic  misfortune,  and  to 
c.  56.        suspend  any  rising  acrimony  against  liimself.     He 
took    the    command  of   the    armament    destined 
against  Peloponnesus,   consisting  of  a  fleet  of  a 
hundred  Athenian  and  fifty  Chian  and  LesUan 
triremes,  with  an  army  of  four  thousand  foot  and 
three  hundred  horse.     It  appears  firom  I'hucydi- 
des,  that  this  was  the  first  instance  of  cavalry  be- 
ing sent  by  any  Grecian  state  on  an  expedition 
by  sea ;  tho  the  practice  was  not  new  to  the  Asiat- 
ics, since  the    Persians  had,    sixty   years  before, 
sent  a  large  force  of  horse  across  the  ^gean,  under 
Datis  and  Artaphernes.  .  Vessels  were  ordinarily 
built,  or,  at  least,  fitted,  for  the  ])\u*pose,  with  the 
name  of  hippagogi,  horse-transports.     For  the  pre- 
sent occasion  some  old  triremes  were   converted 
under  the  direction  of  Pericles.     The  first  descent 
was  made  on  the  Epidaurian  territor)',  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  ravaged.     The  operations  of 
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wetfteand  plunder  were  then  continued  along  the  sect. 
coast,  through  the  Troezenian,  Halian,  and  Her-  ^^IJ:;^^ 
mioniaii  knds.  The  troops  being  then  remibarked, 
tile  fleet  passed  the  Argian  coast,  and  a  second  de- 
scent was  made  in  Laconia,  near  the  town  of  Pra- 
si»,  which  was  taken.  After  ravage  had  been 
extended  through  the  neighboring  country,  as 
&r  as  circumstances  permitted,  the  whole  arma- 
ment returned  to  Peiraeus  and  Athens.  They 
found  the  country  then  clear  of  an  enemy.  The 
Peloponnesians,  alarmed  by  the  accounts  given  by 
deserters,  probably  slaves,  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  pestilence,  and  of  its  fatal  eflects  in  Athens, 
and  seeing  themselves  the  frequent  blazing  of  fu* 
neral  piles,  had  hastened  their  retreat  homeward, 
about  the  fortieth  day  from  their  entering  Attica. 

The  Athenian  armament  soon  sailed  again  under  Thncyd. 
Agnon  son  of  Nicias,  and  Cleopompus  son  of  Clei- 
nias,  two  of  the  nine  coUegues  of  Pericles  in  the 
supreme  military  command.  The  purpose  was  to 
press  the  siege  of  Potida^  which  remained  still 
blockaded  by  Phormion.  This  was  apparendy  an 
lU-judged,  and  certainly  an  unfortunate  measure. 
The  fresh  troops,  carrying  with  them  the  pestilen- 
tial disorder  from  Athens,  not  only  fell  down  them- 
selves in  great  numbers,  but  communicated  the 
infection  to  Phormion's  army,  which  had  before 
been  healthy.  After  losing,  within  forty  days,  no  i.  9.  e.  m. 
fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  of  his  four  thousand  ^  '*  ^" "' 
foot,  Agnon  sailed  with  the  remainder  to  Attica. 
Phormion,  with  about  three  thousand,  continued 
the  Uockade  of  Potidsea. 

Accumulated  evils,  public  and  private,  at  length  1.  j.  c.  tr 
irritated  beyond  sufferance  the  minds  of  the  Athe- 
nian people.     Popular  discontent  will  find  an  object 
on  which  to  vent  itself,  and  that  object  now  was 
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CHAP*  Pericles.  Such  was  the  dcfn^sskm  of  the  pdbfic 
^^^JJ^  spirit  that  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Lacedseraon, 
to  try  the  temper  of  the  PeloporniesianS)  and,  en^ 
devor  to  negotiate  a  peace ;  but  as  the  Adienians 
drooped,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  be^ 
came  arrogant,  and  the  negotiation  failed,  l^e 
shame  of  disappointment,  and  increased  a{^rehen* 
sion  from  the  fidlure,  added  to  former  feelings,  rais- 
ed such  a  ferment,  that  Pericles  found  it  necessary 
to  take  active  measures  for  calming  iL  In  his  ciqia^ 
city  of  general  of  the  commonwealth,  or  first  of  Ae 
board  of  war,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  he  had  a 
right  to  summon  the  general  assembly,  whenever 
he  thought  proper.  The  people  met,  and  he 
mounted  the  speaker's  stand.  He  began  his  ora^ 
tion  with  urging  a  maxim  applicable  to  all  ststes, 
but  the  force  of  which  would  be  more  particularly 
Thacrd.  sensible  in  the  litde  Grecian  republics,  ^  That 
1. 1.  C.60.  t  every  individual  has  a  deeper  interest  in  the  pub- 

*  Kc  than  in  his  private  prosperity ;  for  the  decay 
^  of  private  affluence  must  ever  be  involved  with  the 

*  country's  ruin :  but  while  the  country  florishes, 
^  opportunity  will  be  open  for  the  recovery  of  pri* 

*  vate  fortune.'  He  proceeded  then  to  assert,  with 
manly  confidence,  his  own  claim  to  the  merit  of 
integrity  above  suspicion,  and  to  reproach  the  peo* 
pie  widi  that  want  of  firmness,  which  disposed 
them  to  impute,  as  a  crime  to  him,  a  public  mis- 
fortune, impossible  equally  to  be  prevented  and  t^ 
be  foreseen ;  and  which  could  reasonably  be  as- 
cribed only  to  the  inscrutable  will  of  the  Deity. 

i.t.c.ti  *  ^^  ^^^  then,'  he  added,  *  from  having  just  cause 

ift.  <  for  that  despondency  which  infected  them,  they 

'  were  still  in  full  possession  of  what^  well  used^ 

'  would  give  them  certain  superiority  over  all  their 

^  enemies.      No  potentate   upon  earth  possessed 
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*  such  a  navy  as  theirs^  nor  could  any  one  prescribe    sixrr. 

*  bounds  to  the  .empire  which  they  might  acquire  ,J[JJ;^^ 

*  by  it.  Such  an  opinion  he  never  had  declared 
^  before ;  and,  but  for  the  universal  depression  of 

*  the  public  mind,  he  would  not  now  have  uttered 
^  a  truth  too  flattering  to  them,  and  too  alarming  to 

*  all  the  world  besides.  What  then  were  their 
^  houses  and  fields,  the  momentary  loss  of  which 

*  they  deplored,  in  comparison  with  such  a  posses- 
^  sion  ?  To  others  indeed  necessaries ;  but  to  them 
^  meerly  incidental  decorations  of  high  fortune ;  or, 

*  at  most,  luxuries  and  superfluous  conveniencies, 

*  with  which  they  could  well,  for  a  time,  dispense. 

*  Their  fleet,  on  the  contrary,  lyas  truly  essential ;  Thucyd. 

*  not  only  to  their  command;  but  to  their  indepen-  ^-^  *^  ^^• 

*  dency ;  not  only  to  their  prosperity,  but  to  their 
^  safety  against  die  revenge  which  that  invidious 

*  empire,  that  tyranny  which  they  had  long  extpn- 

*  sively  held,  could  not  fail  to  excite^     What  we  ^^  ^ 

*  suffer  from  the   gods,*   continued  Pericles,  '  we 

*  should  bear  with  patience ;  what  from  our  ene* 

*  mies,  with  manly  firmness ;  and  such  were  the 

*  maxims  of  our  forefathers.     From  unshaken  for- 

*  titude    in    misfortune    hath   arisen    the    present 

*  power  of  this  commonwealth,  together  with  that 

*  glory,  which,  if  our  empire,  according  to  the  lot 

*  of  all  earthly  things,  decay,  shall  still  survive  to 
«  all  posterit}%     Let  no   more  begging  embassies 

*  then  be  sent  to  Lacedaemon,  nor  let  it  any  way 

*  appear  that  you  are  sinking  under  your  misfor- 

*  tunes ;  but  be  assured  that  the  steddiest  resist- 

*  ance  will  bring  our  troubles  to  their  best  con- 

*  elusion.* 

«  *ag  Tufavvi^a  yAf  fx^rs  aur^v  (n^v  dpxfiv).— Thucjd.  1.  ?.  c.  G3. 
VOL.  II.  49 
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CHAP.  This  speech  had  not  all  the  eflFect  which  Pericles 
,^^^  hoped  from  it.  So  far  he  prevailed,  that  it  was 
Thucyd.  determined  no  more  to  take  any  measure  bearing 
*  '  '  *  the  appearance  of  suing  for  peace  from  Sparta. 
But  the  acrimony  excited  among  the  people^  by 
their  private  sufferings,  was  not  to  be  immediately 
appeased :  many  of  the  poor  were  reduced  to  total 
want,  whilp  the  rich  bore  with  extreme  uneasiness 
the  loss  of  revenue  from  their  estates  in  Attica,  the 
destruction  of  their  country-houses,  their  favorite 
residences,  and  the  waste  of  all  the  expence  be- 
stowed on  them.  But  what  now,  says  Thucydides, 
principally  affected  all,  was,  that  instead  of  peace 
they  had  war ;  not,  as  often  formerly,  war  far  from 
home,  but  all  the  present  evils  of  war  at  their 
doors,  and  apprehension  of  consequences  which 
could  not  be  considered  without  shuddering.  The 
ferment  did  not  subside  till  Pericles  was  deposed 
from  his  military  command,  and  mulcted  in  a 
heavy  fine.^ 

At  the  same  time  with  this  public  disgrace, 
Pericles  was  suffering  under  the  severest  domestic 
misfortunes.  Seveml  of  hisjchildren,  some  in  this 
year,  some  in  the  former,  had  died  of  the  pesti- 
lence; which,  with. the  return  of  warm  weather, 
~  had  broken  out  again  in  Athens.  The  same  cruel 
disorder  had  deprived  him  of  others  of  his  nearest 
.  relations,  together  with  some  of  those  invaluable 
friends  in  whose  assistance  he  could  best  confide 

^  Thucydides,  in  mentioning  the  fine,  does  not  name  the 
sum.  According  to  Diodorus,  if  we  may  -trust  our  copies,  it 
was  no  less  than  eighty  talents,  about  nineteen  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  (Diod.  1.  12.  c.  45.^  But  Plutarch  says, 
that  among  various  accounts  extant  in  nis  time,  none  made  it 
exceed  fifty  talents,  about  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds ;  whereas  some  asserted  it  to  have  been  no  more  than 
fifteen,  less  than  four  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
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for  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  During  sect. 
these  successive  and  complicated  scenes  of  private  ,^JI^ 
woe,  rendered  more  distracting  by  the  public 
calamity,  and  the  pressure  of  that  popular  dis- 
content which  arose  from  it,  the  firmness  of  his 
mind  was  the  admiration  of  all  around  him.  That 
philosophy,  then  new  in  Greece,  which  had  been 
the  favorite  study  of  his  leisure,  inculcated  rather 
the  pride  of  disdaining  to  complain,  and  of  being 
above  the  feelings  of  humanity,  than  a  just  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  a  Supreme  Being,  infinitely  wise 
and  good;  tho  such  a  Being  it  acknowleged  for 
the  author  and  preserver  of  nature.  No  complaint 
was  heard  from  the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras,  no 
change  of  countenance  or  manner  was  perceptible 
in  him,  till  he  lost  his  favorite  son  Paralus.  Even 
then  he  would  not  seem  to  feel  the  anguish  which 
oppressed  him.  But  when,  according  to  custom,  Piut.  ric. 
in  the  funeral  ceremony,  he  approached  the  bier  to  *"^' 
put  the  chaplet  on  the  head  of  the  deceased  youth, 
the  sight  overcame  him,  and  he  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears^.  In  this  accumulation  of  distress,  to  retire 
from  public  business  was,  in  the  moment,  a  relief. 
But  the  people  had  no  sooner  vented  their  anger 
dian  they  repented  of  what  they  had  done :  the 
keen  sensation  of  distress  in  their  private  affairs, 
says  the  cotemporary  historian,  abated,  while,  upon 
reflection,  they  became  aware  that  no  other  man 
was  qualified,  like  Pericles,  for  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  public  business.     First,  or  equal  to  any,  in 

^  According  to  Plutarch,  Pericles  lost  all  his  legiUniate 
sons  hy  the  pestilence,  one  of  his  own  name,  who  survived 
kini,  heing  illegitimate.  But  Xenophon  mentions  Pericles 
son  of  Pericles^  without  noticing  any  irregularity  of  his  Urth; 
(Xen.  Mem.  Socr.  1.  3.  c.  5.)  and  it  appears  that  he  long'  sur- 
vived his  father.  PJato  also  speaks  of  a  son  or  sons  of  PericleSi 
and  as  surviving  him,  and  not  as  illegitimate. 
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CHAP,  birth,  clearly  superior  in  abilities,  eminent  in  tried 
^^.^^  integrity,  in  all  together  he  had  not  a  seomd. 
None  of  the  other  orators  therefore,  with  all  the 
support  of  faction  they  were  able  to  muster,  could 
satisfy  the  multitude.  With  loud  and  anxious 
Toices  Pericles  was  called  for  to  mount  the  bema, 
as  the  stand  whence  orations  delivered  to  the 
people  ^as  called,  and  declare  his  opinion  of  public 
affairs,  what  was  the  situation  of  things,  and  what 
measures,  in  his  judgement,  ought  to  l^e  taken.  He 
did  not  refuse  to  obey  the  honorable  summons; 
and  quickly  a  strong  reflux  of  popular  favor  restor- 
ed him  to  the  situation  of  commander-in-chief  and 
prime  minister,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  the  nearest 
which  modem  language  affords,  but  inadequate  to 
express  the  plenitude  of  that  power,  which  absolute 
possession  of  the  favor  of  the  people  gave  him  over 
the  Athenian  empire^. 
Thucyd.  While  Athens,  weakened  by  the  pestilence,  and 
*  laboring  with  internal  discord  and  the  depression  of 
public  spirit,  was  in  some  degree  disabled  for  exer- 
tion, the  Peloponnesians,  for  the  first  time,  ven- 
tured upon  a  naval  expedition.  A  hundred  triremes, 
with  a  thousand  heavy-armed  Lacedaemonians,  sail- 
ed to  Zacynthus ;  an  Achaian  ccdony,  but  of  the 
Athenian  confederacy.  The  troops  debarked,  and 
ravaged  great  part  of  the  open  country ;  but  the 
fortified  places  all  either  deterred  or  resisted  their 
efforts:  the  people  could  neither  by  threats  nor 
promises  be  induced  to  treat,  and  the  armament 
returned  home. 
Hwod  ^^'  Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  a  measure  was 
K  7.  c.  1.  taken  in  another  line,  from  which  more  important 
advantages  were  expected.     An  embassy  was  ap- 

cyd.  1.  2.  c.  65. 
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pointed  to  go  to  the  Persian  court  with  a  view  to  ne-  SEOT. 
gotiate  an  alliance,  and  particularly,  to  obtain  pecu-  ''^' 
niary  assistance.  It  consisted  of  three  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, Aneristus,  Nicolaiis,  and  Pratodemus,  with  the 
Corinthian  Aristeus,  Timagoras  of  Tegca,  and  Po- 
lis,  an  Argian,  who  went  unauthorized  by  his  own 
commonwealth ;  a  circumstance  whieh  indicates 
that  he  was  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  ruling 
party  there.  But  means  to  make  their  journey  to 
Susa  were  not  obvious ;  for  the  Athenians  com- 
manded all  the  western  coast  of  Asia  minor  with  the 
Hellespont ;  and  the  hazards  that  might  attend  the 
unusual  passage  by  the  way  of  Phoenicia,  were 
many,  to  their  knowlege,  and  probably  many 
which  they  could  not  know.  .  It  was  therefore  de- 
termined to  go  first  to  the  court  of  Sitalces,  king 
of  Thrace ;  whose  alliance  with  Athens  did  not 
bind  him  to  be  the  enemy  of  Lacedaemon.  On  the 
contrary,  hopes  were  entertained  of  detaching  him 
from  the  Athenian  interest ;  and  his  protection  was 
depended  upon  for  the  journey  through  his  domi- 
nion to  the  satrapy  of  Pharnaces,  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Hellespont,  whence  the  prepress  to  Susa,  tho 
long,  would  be  secure.  The  ambassadors  accord- 
ingly found  a  courteous  reception  from  the  Thra- 
cian  prince,  tho  two  Athenian  ministers,  Learchus 
and  Ameiniades,  were  with  him*.  Their  endevors 
however  to  withdraw  him  from  the  Athenian  alliance 
not  succeeding,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey. 
The  Athenian  ministers  were  equally  unable  to  in- 
gage  Sitalces  in  all  their  views ;  but  they  found  the 
zeal  of  an  Athenian  citizen  in  Sadocus  his  eldest 
son.  That  prince  took  upon  himself  to  send  a 
party,  under  the  orders  of  Learchus  and  Ameinia- 
des, in  pursuit  of  the  Peloponnesian  ministers ;  who 
were  seized  before  they  could  imbark  to  cross  the 
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CHAP.  Hellespont,  put  aboard  a  ship,  and  conveyed  to 
^^^'    Athens,  where  a  decree   of  the  people,  without  a 


trial,  consigned  them  all  to  the  executioner.  Thu- 
cydides  acknowleges  the  most  illiberal  policy  in 
his  fellowcountrymen  as,  in  part  at  least,  instigating 
this  measure :  they  dreaded  the  enterprizing  abili- 
ties of  the  Corinthian  Aristeus,  which  had  been 
conspicuous  in  operations  against  them  fai  Chalci- 
dice  and  Macedonia.  The  law  of  retaliation  was 
however  alleged  in  justification  of  it;  and  such 
was  the  illiberal  and  cruel  spirit  of  war  among  the 
antients,  that  the  law  of  retaliation  might  generally 
be.  pleaded  to  justify  almost  any  atrocity :  from 
the  beginning  of   the   war,   the  Lacedasmonians, 

I. «"?.  67.  wherever  they  met  with  merchant-ships  of  the 
Athenians  or  their  allies,  or  even  of  the  neutral 
Greeks,  had  usually  put  the  crews  to  death. 

Cb  68  69.  Such  were  the  transactions  of  the  summer.  In 
the  beginning  of  winter  circumstances  arose,  in  the 
northwestern  parts  of  Greece,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Athenian  administration  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Phormion,  recalled  froih  his  command  in 
Chalcidice,  was  sent,  with  a  squadron  of  twenty 
ships,  to  block  the  Corinthian  gulph.  Meanwhile, 
tho  the  Peloponnesians  had  no  fleet  at  sea,  yet  their 
privateers^®  harboring  on  the  coasts  of  Caria  and 
Lycia,  had  been  annoying  the  Athenian  trade  with 
Asia  minor,  and  with  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  A  squadron  of  six  triremes  was 
thought  sufficient  both  to  prevent  such  depreda- 
tions, and  to  collect  the  tributes  due  from  the  de- 
pendent states  in  those  parts.  But  Melisander, 
who  commanded,  being  induced  to  undertake  an 
expedition  up  the  country  of  Lycia,  with  the  troops 

^0  Ta  AfjtfiJco?  rw»  II«X9irewi)(ri(.ff.— Th«icyd.  1.  8.  c.  69. 
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of  his  little  squadron  and  some  auxiliaries  which  he   sect. 
collected,  was  overpowered  in  an  action  in  which  .^pl^^l^^ 
he  lost  his  life. 

The  winter  was  not  far  advanced  when  the  Poti-  Thucyd. 
daeans,  so  pressed  by  £unine  that  they  had.  begun  to  *  *  ^' 
eat  oneanother,  and  hopeless  of  succour,  desired  to 
capitulate*  Xenophon  son  of  Euripides,  who  with 
two  other  generals  now  commanded  the  besieging 
army,  taking  into  consideration  what  their  troops 
must  suffer  in  winter  operations,  and  what  expence 
the  commonwealth  had  already  incuired  by  the 
siege,  which  was  not  less  than  two  thousand  talents, 
about  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  was 
induced  to  treat.  The  garrison  and  people  were 
allowed  to  quit  the  place ;  the  men  each  with  one 
garment,  the  women  with  two ;  and  both  with  a 
small  specified  sum  of  money,  which  might  inable 
them  to  travel  to  such  retreats  as  they  could  find  in 
Chalcidice,  or  elsewhere  in  the  neighboring  coun* 
try.  Xenophon  and  his  coUegues  did  not  escape 
censure  from  their  soverein  the  Athenian  people,  for 
granting,  without  first  consulting  them,  terms,  even 
such  terms  to  those  who  were  considered  as  me- 
riting vengeance,  and  who,  it  was  found  after  the 
surrender,  were  incapable  of  longer  resistance. 
Thus  however  the  Athenians,  unable  in  their  full 
strength,  to  defend  their  own  country,  yet  never- 
theless persevering  amid  affliction  and  resisting 
weakness,  gained  that  distant  object  of  contention 
which  had  given  immediate  rise  to  the  war. 

Pericles  lived  probably  to  know  the  success  of' 
the  Athenian  arms  against  Potidasa,  and  it  was  not 
long  after  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  that  calamity,  the 
endemial  disorder,  which  had  already  carried  off  so 
many  of  his  nearest  relations,  and  most  valued  piat.  Tit 
friends.     He  survived  however  the  violence  of  the  ^*"^* 
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CHAP«  fever,  and  died,  in  foil  poaseasioa  of  his  senses,  of  a 
,^^^^^  lingering  illness  which  it  superinduced^ 

No  man  seems  to  have  been  held  in  such  estima^ 
tion,  by  most  of  the  ablest  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  for  universal  superiority  of  talents,  as  Peri- 
cles.     The  accounts  remaining  of  his  actions  hanlly 
support  his  renown;  which  was  yet  perhaps  more 
fiurly  earned  than  that  q£  many,  the  merit  of  whose 
atchievements  has  been  in  a  great  degree  due  to 
others  acting  under  them,  whose  very  names  have 
perished.     The  philosophy  of  Pericles  taught  him 
not  to  be  vainglorious,  b«it  to  rest  fab  fiime  upon  esH 
sentially  great  and  good,  rather  than  upon  brilliant 
acdons.    It  is  observed  by  Plutarch  that,  often  as  he 
commanded  the  Atheniah  forces,  he  never  was  defeat* 
ed ;  yet,  tho  he  won  many  trophies,  he  never  gained  a 
splendid  victory.   A  battle,  according  to  a  great  mo* 
Saxe^iMe-  ^™  authority,  is  the  resource  of  ignorant  generals : 
noin.       when  they  know  not  what  to  do,  they  fight  a  battfe. 
It  was  almost  universally  the  resource  of  the  age  of 
Pericles :  litde  conception  was  entertained  of  military 
operations,  beyond  ravage  and  a  batde.     His  genius 
led  him  to  a  superior  system,  which  the  wealth  of 
his  country  inabled  him  to  carry  into  practice.     His 
favorite  maxim  was  to  spare  the  lives  of  his  soldiers ; 
and  scarcely  any  general  ever  gained  so  many  im- 
portant advantages  with  so  litde  bloodshed.     It  is 
said  to  have  been  his  consolation  and  his  boast,  in 
his  dying  hours,  that  he  never  was  the  cause  that  a 
fellowcitizen  wore  mourning :  a  glorious  and  per- 
haps a  singular  subject  of  exultation  for  a  head  of  a 
party  in  Greece  ;  where,  in  the  stru^les  of  faction, 
secret  assassinations,  numerous  public  executions, 
and  bloody  contests  in  arms,  were  so  ordinary. 
Pericles  might  almost  equally  have  made  it  his  boast 
as  general  of  the  commonwealth  :  for  when  his  sol* 
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diers  fell,  they  fell  victims  to  the  necessity  of  their  sect. 
country's  service,  and  not  to  the  incapacity,  rash-  ,,^ijl^ 
ness^  or  vanity  of  the  commander.  Had  he  been 
less  a  patriot,  less  a  philosopher,  less  humane,  his 
atchievements  might  have  been  more  brilliant,  but 
he  would  not  equally  have  earned,  from  the  mouth 
of  Socrates,  and  the  report  of  Plato,  the  praise  of 
supereminence  in  what  was  wise,  great,  and  be- 
coming*^. 

This  splendid  character  however  perhaps  may 
seem  to  receive  some  tarnish  from  the  political  con- 
duct of  Pericles  ;  the  concurrence,  at  last,  which  is 
imputed  to  him  in  depraving  tlie  Athenian  consti- 
tution, to  favor  that  popular  power  by  which  he 
ruled,  and  the  revival  and  confirmation  of  that  per- 
nicious hostility  between  the  democratical  and  aris- 
tocratical  interests,  first  in  Athens,  and  then  by  the 
Feloponnesian  war,  throughout  the  nation.  But  it 
is  remarkable  that  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  both 
suffering  banishment,  one  for  twenty  years,  the 
other  for  life,  from  that  democratical  power  with 
which  both  express  themselves  abundandy  dissatis- 
fied, nevertheless  always  speak  with  the  highest 
respect  of  Pericles.  The  testimony  of  Isocrates  will 
also  deserve  consideration.  Complaining  of  the  de- 
praved state  of  the  Athenian  constitution  in  his  own 
time,  that  patriotic  statesman  says,  *  Pericles  found 

*  the  constitution  less  perfect  than  it  had  been,  but 

*  still  tolerably  gck)d^  yet  he  did  not  use  his  extra- 

*  ordinary  power  for  his  own  profit,  but  leaving  his 

*  private  fortune  less  than  he  had  received  it  from 

^1  TlspixKia  2<rw  ^yaXa^pstCjs  tfo^ov  avJoa,  is  a  phrase  which 
Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  immediately  after  the 
mention  of  Themistocles  and  Aristeides.  Plat.  Menon.  p.  94. 
t.  2.  The  force  and  elegance  of  the  Greek,  expressing  in  one 
compound  adverh  the  great  and  the  becoming,  cannot  be  given 
perhaps  in  any  other  language. 

VOL.  II.  50 
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CHAP.    *  his  father,  he  carried  into  the  treasury  eight  thou- 

*  sand  talents  (near  two  millions  sterling)  over  and 

*  above  the  proceeds  of  the  sacred  revenue/  This 
concurrence  of  three  such  men,  in  successive  ages, 
(of  whom,  Thucydides  probably  had  personal  ac- 
quaintance) all  friendly  to  the  aristocratical  inte- 
rest, and  all  anxious  for  concord  with  Lacedaemon, 
strongly  indicates  that  what  may  appear  exceptiona- 
ble in  his  conduct  was,  in  their  opinion,  the  result 
not  of  choice  but  of  necessity ;  a  necessity  produced 
by  the  violence  of  a  party  in  opposition  to  him  at 
home,  together  with  the  violence  of  a  party  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, adverse  to  the  politics  of  his  friend  the 
king  of  Lacedaemon,  Archidamus.  By  no  other 
conduct  probably  the  independency  of  Athens  could 
have  been  preserved;  and  however  the  power  of 
Athens,  unless  it  might  be  moderated  and  modelled 
by  an  extraordinary  union  of  political  wisdom  and 
moral  rectitude  in  the  leaders,  was  threatening  to  the 
liberty  of  every  other  Grecian  state,  yet  the  inde- 
pendency of  Athens,  as  the  event  showed,  was  in- 
dispensable for  the  liberty  of  Greece.  On  such  a 
view  of  things  those  three  great  writers  may  seem  to 
have  formed  their  judgement  of  the  political  conduct 
of  'Pericles,  and  to  have  reckoned  that  on  his  wis- 
dom, his  probity  and  his  influence,  had  his  life  been 
lengthened,  would  have  rested  the  best  chance  for 
an  advantageous  setdement  of  the  singularly  trou- 
bled state  of  the  Greek  nation. 
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CHAPTER  XV, 

Of  die  Peloponnesian  War,  from  the  Death  of 
Pericles,  in  the  third  Year,  to  the  Applica- 
tion for  Peace  from  Laced^mon  in  the  seventh. 


SECTION  I. 
Siege  of  Plaima  ky  the  Pehpomunani. 

KH  the  third  spring  of  the  war,  the  Peloponnesians    sect. 
changed  their  plan  of  offence.      By  the  invasion  v,^^!^ 
and  ravi^  of  Attica  for  two  following  summers,  ^C  429. 
tho  much  injury  had  been  done  to  the  Athenians,  p  "vv^s* 
little  advantage  had  accrued  to  themselves  :    the  Tbucyd. 
booty  was  far  from  paying  the  expence  of  the  ex-  *  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
pedition ;  the  enemy,  it  vt^as  found,  could  not  be 
provoked  to  risk  a  battle,  and  the  great  purpose  of 
the  war  was  little   forwarded.      The   Peloponne- 
sians were  yet  very  unequal  to  attempt  naval  ope- 
rations of  any  consequence.      Of  the  continental 
dependencies  of  Athens  none  was  so  open  to  their 
attacks,  none  so  completely  excluded  from  naval 
protection,  none  so  likely  by  its  danger  to  super- 
induce that  war  of  the  field  which  they  wished,  as 
Platsea.      Against  that  town  therefore  it  was  deter- 
mined to  direct  the  principal  effort ;  and  success 
was  more  reasonably  expected,  as,  at  Athens,  pub- 
lie  councils  were  no  longer  directed,  and  popular 
passion  no  longer  restrained,  by  the  wisdom  and 
the  influence  of  Pericles. 
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Under  the  command  still  of  Archidamus,  the 
confederate  army  accordingly  entered  the  FIat®id> 
and  ravage  was  immediately  begun.  The  Platae- 
ans  sent  ministers  to  deprecate  hostilities ;  urging 
the  antient  merit  of  their  commonwealth  in  the 
Persian  wars,  and  the  privileges  solenmly  granted 
to  it,  when,  after  the  glorious  battle  in  their  terri- 
tor}%  Pausanias  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  the  deliverer, 
in  the  agora  of  their  city.  Archidamus  was  not 
disposed  to  harsh  measures,  and  he  oflfered  them 
neutrality.  The  Plataeans  professed  that,  if  they 
could  chuse  for  themselves,  they  should  willingly 
accept  his  offer;  but  without  the  consent  of  the 
Athenians,  in  whose  power  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren were,  they  could  decide  nothing.  Besides, 
should  they  lose  the  protection  of  Athens,  they 
could  never  be  secure  against  the  superior  power 
of  the  Thebans,  their  most  bitter  enemies,  longer 
than  while  a  Peloponnesian  army  remained  in  the 
neighborhood.  To  obviate  the  latter  objection, 
Archidamus  made  this  remarkable  proposal :   ^  If 

*  such  are  your  fears,  deliver  your  citjr,  your  lands, 

*  and  all  your  immoveable  property  in  trust  to  the 

*  Lacedsemonians.       Show  us  the    boundaries  of 

*  your  territory,  number  your  fruit-trees,  and  take  an 

*  exact  account  of  whatever  else  admits  numeration 

*  or  description.      Go  then  yourselves  wherever 

*  you  can  find  the  most  convenient  residence  while 

*  the  war  shall  last ;  and  we  will  provide  that  your 

*  lands  shall  be  duly  cultivated ;  we  will  ingage 

*  that  subsistence  shall  be  regularly  remitted  to 
'  you ;  and,  when  the  war  is  over,  everything  shall 

*  be  restored.'  The  Plataean  deputies  returned 
with  this  answer,  and  proposing  it  to  the  assem* 
bled  people,  or  rather  garrison,  it  was  agreed  to 
accept  the  conditions,  provided  the  consent  of  the 
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Athenian  government  could  be  obtained.    Leave    sect. 
was  readily  granted  by  the  Spartan  prince  to  send  ,,^^.^^ 
to  Athens,   and  deputies  were    dispatched ;    but 
they  brought  back  a  requisition  that  the  Platasans 
should  abide   by   the  terms  of  their  confederacy 
with  Athens,  accompanied  with  assurance  of  every 
assistance.     The  Platasans  in  consequence  resolved  Thucyd. 
to  remain  firm  to  the  Athenian  alliance ;  and,  with-  ^'^'  ^'^^' 
out  sending  to  the  Peloponnesian  camp,  they  de- 
clared, from  their  ramparts,  '  That  it  was  impossi- 

*  ble  for  them  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 

*  Lacedaemonians/      Archidamus  then  made  this 
solemn  address  to  the  deities  of  the  country :  *  Ye 

*  gods  and  heroes,  who  preside  over  Plataea,  be 

*  witnesses,   that  not  till   the   Plataeans  have  re- 

*  nounced  the  sworn  terms  of  the  general  confede- 

*  racy  of  the  Greeks,  we  act  hostilely  against  this 

*  land,  in  which  our  fathers,  after  due  invocation 

*  to  you,  vantjuished  the  Persians,  you  rendering 

*  it  propitious  to  their  arms.     We  have  made  libe- 

*  ral  offers,  which    have    been    rejected.      Grant 

*  therefore  that  they  may  receive  that  punishment 

*  which  breach  of  faith  deserves,  and  that  we  may 

*  obtain  the  success  to  which  a  righteous  cause 

*  intiUes.' 

Then  immediately  was  begun  that  siege,  the  first  c.  75. 
of  which  any  connected  detail  remains  in  the  an- 
nals of  mankind.      The  town  was  small,  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  very  small  force  which  sufiiced 
for  an  effectual  garrison;  only  four  hundred  Pla-  ^,78. 
taeaps,  with  eighty  Athenians.     There  were  besides 
in  the  place  a  hundred  and  ten  women  to  prepare 
provisions,  and  no  other  person  free  or  slave.    The 
besieging  army,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian youth,  was  numerous.     The  first  ope-  c.  76. 
ration  was  to  surround  the  town  with  a  palisade, 
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which  might  prevent  any  ready  egress ;  the  neigh- 
boring forest  of  Cithasron  supplying  materials. 
Then,  in  a  chosen  spot,  ground  M'as  broken,  ac- 
cording to  the  modem  phrase,  for  making  ap- 
proaches. The  business  was  to  fill  the  town-ditch, 
and  against  the  wall  to  form  a  mound,  on  which  a 
force  sufficient  for  assault  might  ascend.  For  this 
operation  also  the  woods  of  Cithaeron  were  highly 
serviceable.  Either  extremity  of  the  mound  was 
made  firm  with  interwoven  piles,  and  the  interval 
was  filled  with  wood,  stones,  earth,  anything  that 
came  readiest  to  hand.  Seventy  days  were  em- 
ployed unintermittingly  on  this  work  ;  reliefs  being 
established  through  the  army,  and  Lacedaemonian 
officers  always  superintending ;  those  appointed  to 
the  allies  bearing  the  peculiar  title  of  Xenage. 

Such  was  at  that  time  the  inartificial  process  of  a 
siege.      Thucydides  appears  to  have  been  well 
a^vare  that  it  did  no  credit  to  the  science  of  his 
age.     The  principal  dependence  of  the  besieging 
army,  he  says,  was  on  the  disproportionate  supe- 
riority of  its  numbers.     To  pppose  this  mode  of 
attack,  the  first  measure  of  die  besieged  was  to 
raise,  on  that  part  of  their  wall  against  which  the 
mound  was  forming,  a  strong  wooden  frame,  co- 
vered in  front  with  leather  and  hides ;  and,  within 
this,  to  build  a  rampart  with  bricks  from  the  neigh- 
boring houses.      The  wooden  frame  bound  the 
whole,  and  kept  it  firm  to  a  considerable  height : 
the  covering  of  hides  protected  both  work  and 
workmen  against  weapons  discharged  against  them, 
especially  fiery  arrows.    But  the  mound  still  rising 
as  the  superstructure  on  the  wall  rose,  and  this 
superstructure  becoming  unavoidably  weaker  with 
increasing  height,  while  the  mound  was  liable  to 
^no  counterbalancing  defect,  it  was  necessary  for 
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the  besieged  to  devise  other  opposition.    Accord-     sect. 
ingly  they  broke  through  the  bpttom  of  their  wall,  ,^^4^ 
where  the  mound  bore  against  it,  and  brought  in 
the  earth.      The   Peloponnesians,   soon  aware  of 
this,  instead  of  loose  earth,  repaired  their  mound  Thucyd. 
with  clay  or  mud  inclosed  in  baskets.     This  .re-  ^•^•^'''^** 
quiring  more  labor  to  remove,  the  besieged  un- 
dermined the  mound;  and  thus,  for  a  long  time 
unperceived,   prevented  it    from    gaining  height. 
Still  however,  fearing  that  the  efforts  of  their  scanty 
numbers  would  be  overborne  by  the  multitude  of 
hands  which  the  besiegers  could  employ,  they  had 
recourse  to  another  device.      Within  their  town- 
wall  they  built,  in  a  semilunar  form,  a  second  wall, 
connected  with  the  first  at  the  extremities.     These 
extended,  on  either  side,  beyond  the  mound;  so 
that  should  the  enemy  possess  themselves  of  the  « 
outer  wall,  their  work  would  be  to  be  renewed  in  a 
iar  less  favorable  situation. 

Machines  for  battering  walls  were  already  known  Pla^  t»^ 
among  the  Greeks.  According  to  the  historian 
Ephorus,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  tho  he  says  it  was 
disputed  by  other  writers,  they  were  first  used  by 
Pericles  at  the  siege  of  Samos,  under  the  direction 
of  a  lame  engineer  named  Artemon  ;  who  being 
commonly  carried  among  his  works  in  a  litter^,  had 
thence  the  surname  of  Periphoretus.  Battering- 
rams  were  certainly  of  much  earlier  date  in  the  east ; 
and  indeed  Thucydides  would  scarcely  have  left 
unmentioned  the  first  introduction  of  so  remarkable 
a  military  engine  among  the  Greeks,  had  it  happen- 
ed within  his  own  memory.  The  Peloponnesians  Thucyd. 
were  not  without  it  at  the  siege  of  Plataea,  but 
they  seem  to  have  been  unskilful  in  its  use ;  and 
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CHAP,  probably  the  machine  itself  was  far  less  adapted  to 
^^'    ,  its  purpose  than,  through  various  improvements, 
it  afterward  became.    A  ram,  advanced  upon  the 
Peloponnesiai^  mound,  battered  the  superstructure 
on  the  PlataE^an  rampart,  and  shook  it  violently  ;  to 
the  great  alarm  of  the  garrison,  but  with  litde  farther 
effect    Other  machines  of  the  same  kind  were  em* 
ployed  against  different  parts  of  the  wall  itself,  but 
to  yet  less  purpose.     The  Platseans,  letting  down 
ropes  from  the  rampart,  dragged  some  out  of  their 
direction ;  others  they  broke  by  dropping  on  them 
weighty  beams  suspended  with  chains.     No  means 
however  were  neglected  by  the  besiegers  that  either 
approved  practice   su^ested,   or  their  ingenui^ 
could  devise,  to  promote  their  purpose ;  yet,  after 
much  of  the  summer  consumed,  they  found  every 
effort  of  their  numerous  forces  so  completely  bafBed 
by  the  vigilance,  activity,  and  resolution  of  the 
little  garrison,  that  they  began  to  despair  of  suc- 
ceeding by  assault.     Before  however  they  would  re- 
cur to  the  tedious  method  of  blockade,  they  deter- 
mined to  try  one  more  experiment,  for  which  their 
numbers,  and  the  neighboring  woods  of  Cithasron, 
gave  them  more  than  ordinary  facilit}'.    Preparing  a 
ver)'  great  quantity  of  faggots,  they  filled  with  thein 
the  town-ditcli  in  the  parts  adjoining  to  their  mound, 
and  disposed  piles  in  other  parts  around  the  place, 
wherever  ground  or  any  other  circumstance  gave 
most  advantage.     On  the  faggots  they  put  sulphur 
and  pitch,  and  then  set  all  on-fire.     The  conflagra- 
tion was  such  as  was  never  before  known,  says 
Thucydides,  to  have  been  prepared  and  made  by 
the  hands  of  men,   tho,   in  mountain-forests,   the 
friction  of  dry  wood,  by  the  agitation  of  the  wind, 
may  sometimes  have  produced  greater.     Had  the 
wind  favored,  it  must  have  had  all  the  effect  that 
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Ae  beaiegeis  doslred :  great  part  of  the  town  ac-^  ncr. 
tmUy  became  uai^proachable.    But  fortunately  for  s^p^-^, 
the  garriaon,  a  heavy  rain,  brought  on  by  a  thunder*^ 
etorm  without  wind,   extkigubhed  the  fire,   and 
relieved  them  from  an  attack  ftr  more  fdrtnufabfe 
dian  any  they  had  before  experienced. 

Thi9  attempt  fSwling,  the  Peloponneskinfi  deter-  Thucyd. 
mined  immfediatBly  to  reduce  the  siegfe  to  a  block-  i' Ly/®' 
ade ;  which,  tho  alow  and  consequently  expensive, 
would  in  the  end  be  sure.     To  the  palisade,  which 
already  auirounded  the  town,  a  contravallation  was 
^dded;  with  a  double  ditch,  one  without,  and  one 
within.     A  sufficient  body  of  troops  being  then 
appointed  to  the  guard  of  these  works,  the  Bceodans 
undertaking  one  haif,  the  other  was  allotted  to  de- 
taehmettts  drafted  from  the  tmops  of  every  state  of 
the  confedemcy,  and,  a  little  after  the  middle  of 
September,  the  rest  of  the  army  was  dismissed  for  septw. 
the  winter. 


SECTION  IL 

Operaiiont  of  the  Jiihenians  on  the  J^orlhem  Coast  of  the  JEgean. 
*Mjfhir9  »/  **«  Western  P«rf#  efOreeee  .•  Jitsisttmee  tent  by  Pelopon^ 
nesut  to  tht  ^mhrodots  agamti  the  AinphUotkian  ^rgutm  and  fAesa* 
naniant :  Battle  near  Stratus :  Sea-Jight  between  the  Peloponnesian 
Fleet  under  the  Corinthian  Machon^  and  the  Athenian  Fleet  under 
PkormUn  :  Sen^figki  htiwetn  the  Pehpmvnetian  Fleet  under  the  Spar* 
ion  Cnemus^  and  the  Athenian  Fleet  under  Phormion*  Attempt  to 
surprize  Peirceus,  Success  of  Phormion  in  Aeamania,  Invasion  of 
Macedonia  by  Sitaltes  king  of  Thrace, 

While  the  Peloponnesians  were  thus  bending  their    sect. 
whole  strength,  and  hitherto  so  vainly,  against  the  .^^p^;^ 
litde  town  of  Plataea,  ofiensive  operations  were  not  B.C.429. 
'iieglected  by  the  Athenians.     Xenophon  son  of  p/'^^"^* 
£ttripides,  who   had   commanded  the  Atheniati  i^ucyd- 
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CHA&  toicc^s  at  the  taking  of  Potidsa,  was  seat  agaio  iMa 
,,^^^^  Chalcidice,  with  a  body  of  two  thousand  heavy  loot, 
and  two  hundred  horse.  A  litde  before  harvest  ho 
entered  Bottia^a,  and  ravi^d  the  country  about 
Spartolus.  Often  in  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  among 
oneanother,  the  intrigues  of  &cti(m  did  more  thaa 
arms*  Through  such  intrigue  the  Athenian  general  , 
entertained  hope  of  acquiring  Spartolus ;  but  timely 
support,  which,  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  Athe* 
nian  interest  obtained  from  the  neighbcvii^  oily  of 
Olynthus,  disappointed  him.  A  batde  insuing,  th^ 
superiwity  of  die  enemy  in  cavaky  prevailed  against 
the  superior  discipline  of  the  Athenian  heavy  foot : 
Xenophon,  with  two  general  officers  hb  coUegiiea» 
and  above  four  hundred  of  their  heavy-armed,  were 
killed ;  and  the  remainder,  who  found  an  immediate 
refuge  in  Potidea,  too  weak  to  prosecute  ofiensive 
operations^  returned  to  Athens. 

Through  this  extensive  war,  upon  which  thie 
Athenians  fixed  the  name  of  the  Peloponnesian,  we 
Thvcjd.  become  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  history 
1.2.  c.  63.  ^f  some  parts  of  Greece,  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  totally  unknown.  The  Amphilo* 
chian  Argos,  a  city  on  the  border  of  Acamania 
against  Epirus,  was  founded,  according  to  Thucy- 
dides,  by  Amphilochus,  son  of  that  Amphiaraiis 
who  is  celebrated  among  the  heroes  of  the  war  of 
Thebes*  Amphilochus  hiinself  fought  at  Troy. 
On  his  return  to  the  Peloponnesian  Aigos,  his 
native  city,  litde  satisfied  with  tlie  state  of  things 
under  the  usurpation  of  u£gi$theus,  he  depaital 
with  such  as  chose  to  follow  his  fortune,  and  settled 
his  colony  at  the  bottom  of  that  gulph  antiendy 
called  the  Amphilocluan,  but  afterward  the  Am* 
braeian.  To  the  town  which  he  built  diere  he 
gave  the  name  of  that  from  which  he  had  migrated; 
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•nd  the  same  partiality  fixed  upon  the  river;  near  sect. 
whose  mouth  it  stood,  the  name  of  the  Peloponne-  ^^^^ 
fiian  strerai  of  Inachus.  The  epithet  Amphilo* 
chian  waa^  added  to  the  town  for  the  convenience  of 
distinction.  Situate  among  barbarians,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Greece,  the  city  of  Amphiiochus  florish- 
•  cd ;  the  inferiority,  in  arts  and  knovriege,  of  the 
neighboring  clans,  to  whom  the  Amphilochian 
name  was  communicated,  but  who,  according  to 
Tliueydides,  were  barbarian,  being  perhaps  a  prin- 
cipal canse  of  its  prosperity.  Afterward,  through 
various  misfortunes,  its  strength  was  so  rf duced 
that  it  was  scarcely  able  to  support  itself  as  an  in* 
dependent  commonwealth ;  and  to  obviate  other 
evils,  its  people  recurred  to  a  dangerous  expedient 
lor  weak  states,  that  of  associating  a  number  of 
families  from  the  neighboring  Corinthian  colony 
of  Ambracia.  Disputes  arose  between  the  two 
people,  and  in  the  end  the  Ambraciots  expelled 
the  Argians  from  their  own  city.  These  applied 
to  the  neighboring  people  of  Acamania,  and 
the  Acamanians  to  the  Athenians;  who,  a  little 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
sent  PhcHrmion  with  thirty  triremes  to  their  as* 
sistance.  Through  the  abilities  of  that  officer, 
and  the  superior  discipline  of  the  very  small  body 
of  Athenians  which  he  commanded,  Argos  was 
taken  by  assault  The  city  and  territory  were  re- 
stored to  the  Argians,  with  whom  somb  Acama- 
nians were  associated ;  and  according  to  the  barba- 
rous practice  not  unusual  with  the  most  polished 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Ambracian  inhabitants  and  gar- 
rison were  condemned  to  slavery.  Hence  followed 
the  alliance  of  both  Acamania  and  the  Amphilo- 
ehian  Argos  with  Athens,  which  has  been  men- 
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CHAP,   tloned  as  subsisting  when  the  Peloponnefflan  war' 

In  the  second  summer  cf  that  war,  while  the 
pestilence  was  raging  at  Athens,  the  Ambniciots, 
incensed  against  the  Argians  by  the  treatment  of 
their  captive  feliowcitizens,  determined  to  attempt' 
xievenge*      Associating   the   Chaonian    and  some^ 
other  barbarous  clans  of  their  neighborhood,  they' 
overran  the  territory  of  Argos,  but  after  some  vain 
efforts  against  the  city,  returned  home.     In  the  fol- 
iTI?^  w.  ^^wing  year,  that  of  the  siege  of  Platsera,  they  pro- 
posed riot  only  to  take  Argos,  but  to  conquer  all 
Acamania.     With  this  view  they  applied  to  Lace-' 
demon;  promising  that,  if  they  might  have  such' 
support,  naval   and  military,  as  they  desired,  not 
only  they  would  reduce  their  particular  enemies 
the  Acamanians,  but  they  would  bring  ovef  the 
neighboring  ilands  of  Zacynthus  and  Cephallenia 
to  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and  they  hoped 
also  to  take  Naupactus.    Thus  the  Athenians  would 
be  deprived  of  what  principally  inabled  them  to 
carry  expeditions  around  Peloponnesus,  and  keep 
a-  fleet  in  the  western  seas.     The  projett  was  allur^ ' 
ing :    the  Corinthians  instantly  and  zealously  in- 
gaged  in  it ;    incited  by  their  enmity  to  Athens, 
their  connection  with  Ambracia,  the  desire  of  re- 
venge against  Corcyra,  and  the  hope  of  recovering 
their  power  in  that  iland,  to  which  any  success  in 
the  proposed  measures  would  be  at  least  a  step ; 
and  they  induced  the  Lacedaemonians  to  concur. 

The  Athenian  administration,  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  these  motions  and  preparations,  and  judg- 
ing Phormion,  apparently  on  account  of  his  expe- 
,  rience  of  the  western  people  and  western  seas,  most 
proper  for  the  command  there^  recalled  him  from' 
Chalcidice,  and  sent  him,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
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fwenty  triremes  to  Naupactus.  In  the  fidlowing  sect. 
summer,  in  pursuance  of  the  measures  concerted  ^^ij;^, 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  the  naval  force  of  the 
Leucadiam,  Anactorians,  and  Ambraciots,  was  as- 
sembled  at  Leucas ;  and  the  Spartan  admiral  Cne- 
ilios  had  the  good  fortune  to  join  them  from  Cyllene, 
'  with  a  small  squadron  and  a  thousand  heavy-armed* 
Peloponnesian  infantry,  undiscovered  in  his  passage' 
by  the  Athenians.  The  Corinthians  and  Sicyoni- 
ans  were  preparing  their  naval  force,  but  could  not 
so  readily  escape  out  of  their  own  gulph*  Cnemus' 
therefore,  without  waiting  for  them,  determined  to 
begin  operations,  by  marching  directly  for  Stratus, 
the  latest  town  of  Acari?ania,  in  the  hope  that  he 
mi^t  carry  it  by  assault ;  by  which  he  expected  so 
to  break  the  force  of  the  province  that  it  would  be- 
come an  easy  conquest 

The  Acarnanians,  meanwhile,  informed  that  be-  Jhucyd. 
side  the  formidable  army  already  in  their  country, 
a  fleet  was  expected,  which  might  chuse  its  points 
of  attack  upon  their  coast,  resolved  to  remain  within 
their  respective  towns,  and  attempt  the  protection* 
of  their  fields  only  so  far  as,  with  their  strength, 
and  opportunities  offering,  might  be  prudent.  The 
Athenian  admiral  at  Naupactus,  to  whom  they  sent 
a  request  for  assistance,  gave  them  to  understand 
that  he  could  spare  no  part  of  his  scanty  force  from 
attendance  upon  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  in  the- 
Corinthian  gulph,  which  was  ready  to  sail.  The 
allied  army  therefore  marched  unopposed  from 
Leucas,  through  the  Argian  territcnry  into  Acamania. 
It  was  disposed  in  three  columns ;  the  Peloponne- 
sians  and  Ambraciots  forming  the  left,  the  Leuca- 
dians,  Anactorians  and  some  other  Greeks  the  right,' 
and  the  barbarian  Epirots  the  center.  The  Greeks 
kept  their  columns  regularly  formed,  and  chose 
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CHAP,  dieir  camps  carefully;  which  according  to  thek 
^^'  usual  practice,  in  an  enemy's  country,  they  con- 
stantly fortified.  But  the  Epirots,  and  particulaily 
the  Chaonians,  vain  of  their  reputation  for  superior 
prowess  among  the  clans  of  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, disdmned  the  trouUe  and  delay  of  nice  choice 
of  grotuid  ;  and  pressed  finrward  in  confidence  that 
the  town  would  yield  to  their  first  assault,  and  the 
glory  would  be  all  their  own.  Intelligence  of  these 
circumstances  being  carried  to  the  Stratians  by 
their  scouts,  they  planted  an  ambush,  into  which 
the  imprudent  Epirots  fell.  The  forces  from  the 
town  sallied ;  the  Epirots,  partly  through  surprize, 
partly  through  the  vigor  of  the  attack,  were  in- 
stantly put  to  flight,  a  great  number  were  killed, 
and  tiiie  rest  were  pursued  till  they  reached  tlie 
Grecian  camps.  The  Stratians  would  neither  nutke 
smy  attempt  upon  these,  nor  risk  any  close  ingage- 
ment  against  the  superior  discipline  of  the  Pelo^ 
ponnesians ;  .but  they  gave  unceasing  annoyanc^e 
from  a  distance  with  their  slings ;  in  the  use  of 
which  the  Acamanians  universally  excelled. 

Information  of  the  important  success  obtained  by 
the  Stratians,  was  rapidly  forwarded  through  all 
the  Acamanian  towns,  accompanied  with  exhorta- 
tion to  assemble  the  force  of  the  country,  and  drive 
out  a  half-conquered  enemy.  Cnemus  meanwhile 
found  his  measures  so  broken  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Epirots,  that  in  the  insuing  night  he  retreated  to 
the  river  Anapus,  ten  miles  from  Stratus.  Thence 
he  sent  a  herald  to  desire  a  truce  for  the  burial  of 
the  slain  ;  and,  soon  after,  falling  back  to  (Eniadse, 
he  dismissed  the  allies,  and  imbarked  himself  for 
Peloponnesus.  Acamania  thus  was  completely 
fi^ed  from  so  alarming  an  invasion. 
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During  theaie  transactions  by  land,  the  dlied  sect^ 
fleet»  consisting  of  forty-seven  trineme  galleys,  under  ,^^^i^^ 
the  Corinthian  admirals  Machon,  Isocrat^s,  and  Thucyd. 
Agatharchidas,  sailed  out  of  the  gulph.     It  was 
the  purpose  of  Phormion,  who,  with  only  twenty, 
watched  them  from  Chalcis  and  "the  river  Evenus, 
on  the  i^tolian  coast,  to  let  them  pass  the  straits, 
and  attack  them  in  the  more  open  sea.    The  Co* 
rinthians,  strong  in  men  as  well  as  in  ships,  but 
less  confident  in  naval  skill,  hugged,  according  to 
the  sea  phrase,  the  southern  shore  as  far  as  Patrs ; 
and  thence,  in  the  night,  pushed  across  for  the 
Acamanian  coast :  their  object  being  less  to  ingage 
the  Athenians,  than  to  join  their  allies  in  the  prose- 
cution  of  the  preconcerted  purposes  of  the  campain. 
The  daring  vigilance  of  Phormion  surprized  them 
in  the  middle  of  the  passage.     Tho  it  was  night, 
yet  being  perfectly  dear  and  calm,  they  perceived 
his  approach  at  some  distance.     Immediately  they 
formed  their  fleet  ia  a  circle,  the  largest  they  could^ 
so  as.  not  to  give  opportunity  for  that  evolution  of 
piercing  the  line,  called  the  diecplus  in  which  the 
Athenians  excelled,  and  which  their  enemies  dread- 
ed.    The  prows  of  course  were  on  all  sides  out- 
ward ;  the  transports',  with  a  reserve  of  five  of  the 
swiftest  triremes,  were  stationed  in  the  center ;  and 
thus  in  posture  of  defence,  as  if  to  oppose  an  enemy 
^ho  outnumbered  them,  forty-seven  triremes  re- 
mained to  receive  the  attack  of  the  twenty  under 
Phormion,  if,  which  they  could  not  readily  believe, 
he  should  be  bold  enough  to  attack  them. 

But  the  Athenian  admiral,  confident  in  his  own  Thacjrd. 
abilities  and  experience,  and  in  the  practised  skin  ^•^•^•^* 
of  his  people,  and  observing  the  order  of  the  enemy 
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to  be  very  readiljr  susceptiUe  of  confusion^  bore 
immediately  upon  them  with  his  line  of  bfttde 
formed  a-head,  and  rowed  around  them;  havmg 
first  directed  his  captains  to  threaten  as  near  as 
possible  so  as  to  avoid  engaging,  till  they  should 
have  the  signal  from  him.  He  well  knew  that 
when  the  breeze  from  the  gulph  sprung  up,  which 
seldom  failed  about  daybreak,  the  enemy's  circle 
could  not  long  remain  perfect;  and  his  purpose 
was,  by  alarming,  to  hasten  and  inhanee  die  con- 
fusion. It  happened  precisely  as  he  foresaw:  the 
first  of  the  breeze  drove  the  windward  ships  against 
the  transports  in  the  center :  confusion  immediate- 
ly  arose  ;  clamor,  with  expostulation  'from  ship  to 
ship,  insued;  orders  were  no  longer  heard;  signals 
remained  unobserved;  the  attention  of  the  crews  was 
wholly  ingaged  in  obviating  the  continually  threaten- 
ed shock  of  one  ship  against  another,  or  of  many 
against  one ;  and  the  swell,  that  quickly  arose,  suf- 
ficed to  prevent  any  effectual  use  of  oars  by  rowers 
so  little  skilful.  Phormion  seized  tiie  critical  mo- 
ment for  giving  the  signal  of  attack.  In  the  first 
onset  one  of  the  Corinthian  admirals  was  sunk; 
several  other  ships  were  quickly  disabled ;  and 
such  was  the  confusion  that  resistance  was  scarcely 
attempted,  but  the  first  effort  of  the  Peloponnesians 
was  to  fly  toward  the  friendly  ports  of  Patne  and 
Dyme.  The  Athenians  took  twelve  triremes,  tiie 
greater  part  of  whose  crews  they  put  to  the  sword. 
Having  pursued  as  far  as  was  judged  convenient, 
they  returned  with  their  prizes  to  the  i£tolian 
coast ;  according  to  the  usual  practice,  which  land- 
locked and  stormy  seas,  the  want  of  the  compass, 
and  the  deficiency  of  accommodatioh  in  the  antient 
ships  of  war,  made  necessary.  On  the  headland  of 
Rhium  they  raised  a  trophy,  and  dedicated  to  Nep- 
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tune  one  of  the  captive  trireines»  after  which  cere* 
monies  they  returned  to  their  station  at  Naupactus. 
Then  the  de£eated  Peloponnesians  moved)  from  the 
places^  of  their  first  refuge,  to  the  Eleian  port  of 
Cyllene,  where  Cnemus,  with  the  forces  from  Acar- 
iiania,.soon  after  joined  them. 

This  action  of  Phormion,  tho  the  forces  em- 
ployed on  either  side  were  too  small  for  the  conse- 
quences to  be  very  important,  yet  for  the  boldness 
of  the  attempt,  the  ability  displayed  in  the  execu* 
tion,  and  the  completeness  of  the  success,  has  been 
deservedly  reckoned  by  Plutarch  among  the  most 
brilliant  atchievements  of  the  wai^.  It  appears  to 
have  disturbed,  not  a  little,  the  Peloponnesians,  and  Thacyd. 
particularly  the  Lacedasmonians.  Those  who  di-  ^-^.c.  85. 
rected  the  administration  of  their  government,  un- 
versed in  naval  affairs,  could  not  readily  conceive  a 
superiority  of  science  among  the  Athenian  com« 
manders,  and  of  skill  among  their  seamen,  that 
should  give  the  advantage  against  more  than  double 
their  numbers,  without  great  misbehavior  on  the 
part  of  their  own  people  ;  especially  as  in  land- war 
the  superiority  of  the  Peloponnesians,  to  all  the 
world  besides,  was  held  incontestable.  The  unwise 
practice  of  dividing  military  command,  ordinary 
widi  most  of  the  other  Greeks,  was  little  usual  with 
the  Lacedemonians ;  but  now,  in  some  indignation 
that  the  Peloponnesian  navy  should,  by  a  squadron 
4>f  only  twenty  ships,  be  excluded  from  the  western 
seas,  which  were  esteemed  more  peculiarly  their 
wim,  three  Spartan  officers,  Timocrates,  Brasidas, 
and  Lycophron,  were  sent  to  be  of  council  with 

>  We  find  a  compliment  to  Phormi0n,  which  seems  to  mark 
the  popularity  of  his  character,  in  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes, 
called  The  Knights,  v.  551. 
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Cnemus  in  his  command.  The  ships  damaged  ifl 
the  late  action  were  diligently  repaired;   a  rem* 

T^ucyd.  forcement  was  required  from  the  maritime  states  of 
'  Peloponnesus ;  and  a  fleet  of  seventy-seven  triremes 
was  thus  collected,  which  proceeded  fix>m  Cyllenfi 
to  Panormus  on  the  Achaian  coast ;  where  a  land- 
army,  in  the  antient  manner  pf  naval  war  generally 
capable  of  advantageous  cooperation  with  a  fleet, 
was  also  assembled. 

c  «6.  Phormion,  informed  of  these  preparations,  had 

sent  intelligence  of  them  to  Athens,  and  desired  a 
reinforcement  Twenty  triremes  were  in  conse- 
quence ordered  to  join  him.  It  is  upon  this  occa- 
sion that  we  first  discover  in  history  the  importance 
of  the  loss  of  Pericles,  and  the  ^I'ant  of  those  supe- 
rior abilities  for  the  direction  of  public  afl^rs,  which 
had  hitherto,  in  so  great  a  degree,  obviated  misfor- 
tune and  commanded  success.  Nicias,  a  Cretan  of 
Gortynium,  having  in  view  to  advance  his  own 
power,  proposed  to  the  Athenian  government  the 
reduction  of  Cydonia  in  Crete,  a  member  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy.  It  would  be  an  easy 
conquest,  he  said,  for  the  fleet  which  was  ready  to 
sail  for  Naupactus,  and,  with  the  assistance  to  be 
readily  procured  within  the  iland,  could  occasion 
little  delay.  The  Athenian  people  were  ill-advised 
enough  to  decree  as  he  desired.  The  armament 
went  to  Crete,  and  ravaged  without  opposition  the 
Cydonian  lands ;  but  the  town  was  found  so  strong, 
and  its  people  so  determined,  that  there  appeared 
no  probability  of  taking  it  without  the  tedious  pro- 
cess of  a  siege,  or  perhaps  a  blockade.  The  comr 
manders  would  have  then  hastened  their  voyage  to 
Naupactus,  but  contrary  winds  detained  them  long 
in  Crete. 
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Meantime  Phormion  was  left  to  ejtert  his  abUities 
and  his  vigilance  against  an  enemy  who  too  much 
outnambered  him.  Yet  tho  they  had  nearly  four  'p'J^^^^ 
times  his  strength,  so  confident  was  he  in  superior 
skill,  that  not  only  he  did  not  refuse,  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  desirous  to  meet  them  wherever  he  could 
have  sea-room.  Moving  therefore  firom  Naupactus, 
he  took  a  station  just  without  the  gulph,  near  the 
headland  of  the  Molycrian  or  northern  Rhium ;  and 
ia  small  army,  composed  chiefly  of  Naupactian  Mes-  c  90. 
senians,  joined  his  naval  camp  on  the  shore,  to 
assist  in  case  of  any  attempt  from  a  superior  force 
upon  the  fleet  in  its  station.  This  movement  was 
not  without  danger,  as  the  event  proved ;  but  the 
apprehension  that  the  squadron  expected  from 
Attica  might  be  intercepted  and  overpowered  by 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  appears  to  have  been  his 
motive  for  quitting  the  security  of  his  station  at 
Naupactus,  before  that  assistance  arrived. 

The  Peloponnesians  however,  with  all  their  ad- 
vantage of  numbers,  with  all  the  pride  of  reputed 
]H*eeminence  in  aims,  and  all  the  zeal  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian commanders  to  incite  them,  so  felt  their 
inferiority  in  naval  action,  from  the  event  of  the 
late  ingagement,  that  they  perseveringly  avoided 
the  open,  and  directed  their  endevors  to  draw  the 
Athenians  into  the  narrow  sea.  From  Panormus, 
which  is  a  little  within  the  gulph,  and  nearly  oppo- 
site Naupactus,  they  moved  to  the  Achaian  or 
southern  Rhium,  overagainst  the  station  of  the  Athe- 
nians. The  two  headlands,  forming  the  mouth  of 
the  gulph,  are  less  than  a  mile  asunder :  the  stations 
of  the  two  fleets  would  be  something  more. 

During  six  or  seven  days  they  watched  oneano-  c.  m. 
ther  without  moving.    The  Peloponnesians  then 
practised  a  stratagem,  apparentiy  well  imagined,  fOr 
forcing  the  Athenian  admiral  to  action  within  the 
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CHAP-  gulph.  The  town  of  Naupactus,  while  its  youth 
^^^  were  in  the  army  attending  the  Athenian  fteet,  was 
left  almost  without  defence.  At  day-break  the  Pe* 
loponnesians  moved  eastward,  along  the  Achaian 
coast,  in  a  cdumn  with  four  triremes  abreast ; 
twenty  of  the  swiftest  forming  an  advanced  guard. 
Fhormion  was  immediately  in  alarm  for  Naupactus. 
With  all  haste  he  got  his  people  aboaid  from  his 
naval  camp,  and  proceeded  eastward  by  Ac  nordiem 
coast  of  the-  gulph,  with  his  line  of  battle  fimned 
a^head ;  the  Messenians  at  the  same  time  pnsuag 
their  march  along  the  shore  toward  their  town. 
This  was  precisely  what  the  Peloponnesians  wished* 
They  no  sooner  saw  the  Athenian  fleet  irrccovera* 
bly  ingaged  within  the  straits,  than,  trusting  to  die 
advanced  guard  for  preventing  its  escape  into  the 
harbor  of  Naupactus,  they  foi:jned  for  action  in 
line  of  battle  abreast,  and  pushed  across  the  gulph* 
The  eleven  head-most, ships  of  the  Athenian  line^ 
through  superior  swiftness,  outstretching  the  right 
wing  of  the  Peloponnesians,  escaped  attack:  the 
nine  others  were  intercepted,  overpowered,  and 
forced  ashore.  One  was  taken  with  its  whde  crew : 
all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Peloponnesians  ;  but,  of 
their  people,  many  escaped  by  swimming ;  the  rest 
were  mostly  put  to  the  sw(»d.  What  followed, 
reported  by  the  authoritative  pen  of  Thucydides, 
proves  how  important,  in  the  antient  system  of  naval 
war,  the  cooperation  of  an  army  might  be  to  a  fleet. 
The  brave  Messeiiians,  zealous  in  hereditary  enmity 
to  Lacedaemon,  arriving  on  ^  beach,  dashed  com- 
pletely armed  through  the  surf,  boarded  the  stranded 
galleys  and  driving  out  the  conquerors,  recovered 
all :  the  some  were  already  taken  in  tow. 
Thncyd.  Meanwhile  the  twenty  galleys  of  the  Peloponne- 
'  '  '    '  sian  advanced  guard  were  pursuing  the  eleven  Athe- 
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man  which  had  ovenstretched  the  laam  body.  Ten  sixsT. 
of  these  reached  the  h^hor  of  Naupactus:  and  ^.^^J:,^ 
farming  against  the  shore,  prepared  to  resist  any  at- 
tack that  might  be  attempted  against  them.  A 
Leucadian  trireme,  the  swiftest  of  the  allied  fleet,  in  J^^^j^ 
which  was  Timocrates,  the  first  of  the  Lacedanaa* 
nian  commissioners  appointed  to  be  of  coanoil  with 
the  admiral,  pursued  the  eleventh,  and  gained  upon 
her  so  fast,  that  to  escape  into  the  harbor  of  Kwa* 
pacttts  seemed  impossible.  It  happened  that  a  large 
merchant-ship  was  lying  at  anchor  off  the  haibor's  c  9i. 
month.  The  Athenian  captain  having  passed  this 
vessel,  turned  close  round  it,  and  judged  his  time  so 
weU,  and  managed  the  evolution  with  such  combined 
rapidity  and  exactness,  diat  with  his  beak  he  struck 
the  galley  of  the  amazed  Leucadians  amidship,  and 
with  such  force  that  she  presendy  sunk.  Tirno^ 
crates,  in  a  fit  of  passionate  despair,  stabbed  himsdf ; 
and  his  gored  body,  floating  into  the  harbor  of 
Naupactus,  was  afterward  taken  up  there.  The  rest 
of  the  advanced  squadron  was  at  thb  time  following 
in  a  disorderly  manner,  the  crews  singing  the  song 
of  triumph,  as  if  already  completely  conquevors^ 
The  catastrophe  of  their  comrades,  happening  with- 
in sight  of  all,  astonished  and  alarmed  diem.  Some 
rested  on  their  oars  to  awmt  the  main  body  of  their 
fleet,  but  the  main  body  qf  their  fleet  was  fio*  off, 
and  the  enemy  near.  Some,  through  ignorance  of 
the  coast,  struck  upon  shoals.  Their  hesitation  and 
distress  were  as  a  signal  to  the  Athenians  in  the 
harbor.     The  Athenians,  quickly  aware  of  all  cir« 

^  The  song  of  battle  and  the  song  of  victory,  both  hjmns  to 
the  gods,  one  a  prayer  before  battle,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
elgnal  for  inga^og,  the  other  a  thankigiriiig  for  suecess,  were 
equally  called  Psan;  but  Thucydides  distingtUBhes  that  it  was 
the  song  of  triomph  which  was  sung  upon  this  occadon ;— ^ 
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CHAf.  cumstances,  advuiced  in  good  order  agsdnst  the  en- 
^^'  ^  cmy  yet  in  confusion.  The  contest  was  not  long : 
the  Peloponnesians  fled  for  their  port  of  Panormusy 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  gulph,  distant  about 
seven  miles,  losing  six  triremes  taken  by  the  Athe^ 
nians.  The  main  body  of  their  fleet,  too  distant  to 
give  any  considerable  support)  and  apparently  fearful 
of  passing  the  night  on  a  hostile  coast  with  which 
they  were  imperfectly  acquainted,  also  sought  the 
security  of  the  port^.  The  success  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  altogether  extraordinary :  they  took  six 
of  the  enemy's  triremes ;  they  sunk  one  :  they  re- 
covered all  their  own  which  had  been  taken  or  forced 
ashore,  excepting  only  that  which  had  fallen  into 
the  enemy's  hands  with  its  crew  aboard ;  they  col- 
lected the  wreck  and  their  own  slain  ;  they  restored 
the  slain  of  the  enemy  only  through  the  customary 
ceremony  of  a  truce  solicited  for  the  purpose  ;  and 
erecting  their  trophy,  which  was  the  easiest  part  of 
the  business,  they  vindicated  to  themselves,  against 
a  force  so  superior,  every  ordinary  mark  of  decided 
victory.  The  Peloponnesians  also  erected  a  trophy 
at  the  Achaian  Rhium,  on  pretence  of  their  success 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  placed  by  it  the 
sin^e  captured  ship  which  had  not  been  retaken, 
as  an  offering  to  the  god  of  the  sea. 

If  the  event  of  the  former  action  against  Phormi- 
on  had  excited  indignation  at  Lacedaemon,  that  of 
the  recent  battle  would  give  Cnemus,  and  his  two 
surviving  coadjutors,  to  apprehend  no  very  favora- 
ble reception  on  their  return  thither.    A  project 

^  Thncjdides  does  not,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  account  for 
the  iaefficiencj  of  the  main  body  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  day.  Perhaps  there  was  among  them 
eomething  of  that  mismanagement  frequently  incident  to  eon* 
federate  armaments,  of  which  he  was  not  himself  perfectly  in- 
formed. 
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therefore  occurring,  while  the  fleet  remained  yet    sect. 
assembled  cm  the  Corinthian  coast,  for  attempting  .^.JJ:^^ 
an  important  strdce  against  the  enemy  before  they 
dispersed  for  the  winter,  was  received,  particularly 
by  the  enterprizing  Brasidas,  with  eager  joy.     It  Thacyd. 
was  known  to  the  Megarians  that  the  Athenian  ^-^-c-^- 
government,  secure  in  naval  superiority  left*  their 
harbor  of   Peirsus  without  an  adequate  guard* 
That  most  important  place  therefore  it  was  propo- 
sed to  surprize.    A  select  body  of  seamen  were 
marched  by  land  to  Megara,  each  carrying  his  oar, 
his  cushion,  and  his  though*     Arriving  in  the  eve- 
ning,  they  with  all  haste  launched  forty  triremes 
which  had  been  laid  up  in  the  port  of  Nisasa,  and 
putting  immediately  to  sea,  made  for  the  Attic 
coast.    A  contrary  wind  presently  arising,   gave 
them  to  apprehend  that  they  should  not  be  able  to 
reach  Peirseus  in  time  to  accomplish  a  surprize. 
Doubtful  therefore  of  the  possibility  of  executing 

^  Tijv  xoMffiv  xoj  ro  Cifiip^cftov,  xati  rov  rponrcar^pa.— Cum  singulis 
remis^  ^  singulis  pulvinis^  quos  sibi  remigantibus  ^bstemerent, 
^  cum  singulis  scalmis.  The  thong,  or  loop,  to  fasten  the  oar 
to  the  rowlock^  is  not  unknown  with  us,  and  I  have  seen  the 
cushion  used  hy  Thames  wherrymen  ;  jet  that  the  cushion 
should  have  been  so  indispensable  an  implement  as  the  account 
in  the  text  would  make  it  appear,  we  do  not  readily  conceive. 
Tho  therefore  the  scholiast  gives  the  explanation,  which  the 
Latin  translator  has  followed,  xi^ti^idm  hi  ro  xua^  Z  l^ixa^Y]vrai 
if  ifd^ifwlsg^  did  to  fi.ii  ifwlpi^8<f6M  cxiSruv  rS/g  tfvya^  I  cannot 
lielp  having  some  suspicion  that  it  meant  another  thing.  A 
marble  fragment,  whjch,  before  the  spoliations  of  the  French, 
was  in  the  Vatican  museum  at  Rome,  has  been  mentioned  in 
a  former  note,  (25.  s.  4.  ch.  6.)  as  the  most  satisfactory  repre- 
sentation known  of  an  antient  ship  of  war.  In  that  curious 
monument,  the  oars  project  from  the  side  of  the  vessel  through 
apertures,  like  the  rowports  of  our  small  ships  of  war  ;  but  at 
the  aperture  every  oar  has  a  bag  about  it,  whose  purpose 
apparently  has  been  to  prevent  the  waves  from  flowing  in. 
I  leave  It  for  those  who  have  leisure  for  the  inquiry  to  decide 
whether  .the  ^oitfrn  of  Thucydides  may  have  been  such  a 
case  or  bag,  rather  than  a  cushion  to  sit  upon. 
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CHAP,  their  original  plan,  they  determined  upon  a  smaller 
s^^^  enterprize,  which  was  dearly  within  their  power* 
Instead  of  pushing  for  Peineus,  they  debarked  on 
Salamis.    Notice  communicated  to  Athens  by  fire* 
beacons,  raised  an  alarm  there,  says  Thucydides, 
equal  to  anything  experienced  in  the  course  of  the 
war.    The  immediate  apprehension  was,  that  the 
enemy  were  ahready  in  Peineus :  the  inhabitants  of 
that  place  supposed  that  the  Peloponnesians  were 
at  least  masters  of  the  town  of  Salamis  and  that  the 
attack  would  reach  them  without  delay.    At  day* 
break  the  whole  strength  of  Athens  moved  down  to 
the  port ;  and  the  galleys  wore  hastily  launched  and 
manned,  while  a  strong  garrison  was  appointed  to 
Feirsus.    The  danger  however  was  over  almost  as 
soon  as  known.    The  Peloponnesjans,  after  collect- 
ing some  booty,  making  some  defenceless  people 
prisoners,  and  seizing  three  triremes  from  which 
the  crews  had  fled,  hastened  back  to  Ni$sea,  not 
without  apprehension  that  their  leaky  vessels  might 
founder  before  they  reached  that  port    Had  die 
Peloponnesians  persevered,   says  Thucydides,  in 
their  first  design,  supposing  no  hindrance  from 
the  wind,  they  might  easily  have  succeeded.    The 
event  therefore  was  salutary  to  Athens,  by  the  ad- 
monition it  gave.    A  proper  guard  was  thencefw- 
ward  kept  in  Peirsnis,  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
w^s  shut  with  a  chain,  and  all  due  precaution  was 
observed  against  surprizes. 

As  soon  as  the  Peloponoeslan  seamen  returned 
to  their  fleet,  the  ships  were  sent  to  their  several 
homes,  and  laid  up  for  the  winter.  But  the  active 
Phormion  did  not  let  the  severe  season  pass  unem- 
Thacyd.i.  ploycd.  A  party  adverse  to  that  which  favored  the 
J.C  102.  Athenian  alliance  was  strong  in  some  of  the  Acar- 
nanian  towns.     As    soon  as  certain  intelligence 
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arrived  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  dispersed,  sect. 
nothing  remaining  to  be  feared  for  Naupactus,  he  „^pIJ^ 
sailed  to  Astacus.  Debarking  there  four  hundred 
heavy-armed  Athenians  and  as  many  Messenians, 
he  mmh^hed  through  Acamania,  and  concerting 
measures  with  the  friendly  at  Stratus,  Coronta, 
and  other  principal  tokens,  he  banished  the  obnox- 
ious. OEneiadffi,  strongly  situated  among  marshes 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloiis,  alone  of  all  the 
Acamanian  cities,  maintained  its  alliance  with  the 
Peloponnesians.  Reimbarking  then  with  his  es- 
cort, he  returned  to  Naupactus.  In  spring  he 
proceeded  to  Athens,  taking  with  him  the  cap- 
tured ships,  and  the  prisoners :  of  whom  the  free- 
men were  shortly  exchanged  for  so  many  Athe- 
nians, prisoners  with  the  Peloponnesians. 

DuriQg  these  transactions  in  the  western  part  of 
Greece,  while,   in  Lacedaemon  and  Athens,  war 
seemed  to  sleep  for  the  winter,  far  more  alarming 
movements  occurred   on    the    northern    borders. 
Philip,  brother  of  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedonia,  Thucyd. 
dying,  his  son  Amyntas  clsdmed  the  succession  to  ^  ^'  ^'^^' 
the  principality  which  he  had  held  in  Upper  Mace- 
donia.    Perdiccas,  who  had  proposed  to  deprive  Ch.  13.  ■. 
his  brother  of  that  litde  subordinate  sovereinty,  hi^ 
seized  it  on  his  death.     What  the  Macedonian 
law  on  the  subject  may  have  been,  we  have  no  in- 
formation, and  perhaps  it  was  not  very  well  defi- 
ned.   Amyntas  however  resorted  to  the  neighboring 
powerful  soverein  of  Thrace,  Sitalces.  This  prince, 
by  his  recent  alliance  with  Athens,  for  what  advan- 
tages in  return,  is  not  said,  had  ingaged  to  compel 
the  revolted  dependencies  of  Athens  in  Chalcidice 
to  return  to  their  obedience.     Ready  therefore  with 
his  army,  he  took  Amyntas  under  his  patronage  ; 
and,  Perdiccas  refusing  to  reinstate  that  prince  in 

VOL.  n.  S3 
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the  principality  which  had  been  held  by  his  father, 
he  resolved  to  dethrone  Pcrdiccas,  and  make 
Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia. 

Xen.  Hei.  Winter  was  approaching,  but  winter  warfSu^,  wc 
find,  was  more  common  with  the  Thraciaris^  than 

Thucyd.    with  the  Greeks.     The  forces  of  Sitalces,  unlike 

i.«.  C.98-  ^Y^^  jj^^^  armies  of  the  Grecian  repaUics,  almost 
rivalled  in  numbers  the  hosts  of  Asia :  but,  far  alien 
from  Asiatic  effeminacy,  Thrace  was  held  by  the 
Greeks  themselves  to  be  the  favorite  residence  of 
Ares  and  Enyo,  or,  as  the  Romans  named  them. 
Mars  and  Bellona,  the  deities  of  war.  Sitalces 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  htmdred  thousand  foot 
and  fifty  thousand  horse ;  and,  taking  w^ith  him  the 
Macedonian  prince,  marched  toward  that  inland 
district  of  the   Macedonian  kingdom,  which  had 

Thncyd.  been  his  father's  appanage.  Here  Amyntas  had 
'  still  friends,  and  the  towns  of  Gortynia  and  Ata-^ 
lanta  readily  opened  their  gates  to  his  protector* 
Perdiccas,  tho  of  no  mean  talents,  and  command- 
ing a  considerable  dominion,  yet  weakened  by 
civil  war  with  the  princes  of  his  family,  was  ut- 
terly unequal  to  meet  the  Thracian  army  in  bat- 
tle. WitJi  hi.  cavalry  only  he  attended  upon  its 
motions,  while  his  people  sought  refuge,  some  in 
the  fortified  towns ;  but  as  these  in  Macedonia,  a 
country  yet  litde  improved,  were  few  and  small, 
jthe  greater  part  fled  to  the  mountains,  woods,  and 
marshes. 

Th^  first  opposition  that.  Sitalces  met  was  from 
the  town  of  Eidomene,  which  he  took  by  assault. 
He  next  attacked  Europus ;  but  unskilled  in  sieges, 
and  unprovided  for  them,  he  there  failed.  Mean- 
while the  Macedonian  horse,  armed  for  defence  in 
the  Grecian  manner,  did  not  fear  to  meet  superior 
^  nunibers ;  and  it  was  found  that  against  the  most 
numerous  body  of  Thracians,  wherever  they  made 
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a  charge,  they  made  an  in^xression.  Being  never*  bect. 
theleas  constantly  in  the  end  overpowered,  and  .^^J^::,^^ 
continually  liable  to  be  3urrounded,  they  soon  de- 
abted  from  efforts  which  were  found  unavailing. 
AH  the  open  country  therefore  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Thraciim  prince  :  the  provinces  of  Mygdo- 
nia,  Grestonia,  Anthemous,  and  iEmathia,  were 
wasted.  It  had  been  concerted  with  the  Athenian  J'^"'^-^- 
government,  that  an  Athenian  fleet  should  coope- 
rate with  the  Thracian  army ;  but  it  was  so  little 
expected  that  Sitalces  would  perform  his  ingage- 
ment  at  that  season,  that  the  fleet  was  never  sent 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  actually  en- 
tered Macedonia,  an  embassy  was  dispatched  to 
apologize  for  the  omission,  carrying  presents,  as 
the  Thracian  custom  required.  Sitalces,  in  some 
degree  gratified,  sent  a  part  of  his  army  into  Chal- 
cidice ;  and  the  ravage  of  that  country  was  added 
to  the  destruction  made  through  so  many  other 
provinces.  The  people  however  found  security  in 
their  towns  :  for  against  a  Grecian  town,  mode- 
rately fortified,  unless  by  surprize  or  by  the  slow 
operation  of  a  blocjkade,  all  the  force  of  Thrace 
was  little  efficacious. 

The  apprehensions  excited,  by  the  fame  of  the 
vast  army  of  Sitalces,  were  not  confined  to  Mace- 
donia. All  the  Greeks  as  far  as  Thermopylae 
were  in  alarm,  and  took  measures  for  resisting  the 
storm,  should  it  reach  them.  The  various  clans 
of  free  Thracians,  north  of  the  Strymon,  were  not 
less  apprehensive  and  not  less  in  motion.  But  • 
want  and  the  rigor  of  the.  season  began  soon  to 
press  severely  upon  such  a  multitude,  so  unpro- 
vided as  the  army  of  Sitalces^     The  able  Perdic- 

■^  There  is  a  remarkable  resemblaDce  between  this  expedi- 
tion of  the  king  of  Thrace,  as  compendiously  related  by  Thu- 
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CHAP,  cas    used  the  opportunity  fw   negotiation.      He 

\^^^  found    means,   through    confidential    persons,    to 

communicate  with  Seuthes,  nephew  and  prindpal 

favorite    of  the  Thracian  monarch.      Stratonice, 

sister  of  Perdiccas,  was  offered  him  in  marriage, 

with  a  large  portion.    The  intrigue  succeeded :  the 

'  restoration  of  Amyntas  to  his  father's  principality 

was  of  course  allowed ;  and,  after  a  month  spent 

in  wasting    Macedonia  and  Chalcidice,    but    no 

,  farther  purpose    of  the  expedition  accomplished^ 

Sitalces  led  his  forces  home.     A  treat}'  of  amity 

followed   between    the    two    monarcha,    and   the 

Macedonian  princess  gave  her  hand  to  Seuthes. 


SECTION  III. 

^  Fourth  CtmpahL,'  Third  Inwuion  of  Attica,  RtvoU  of  MUyUnL 
Flight  of  Part  0/  tht  Oofruon  of  PiaUea.  SUgo  0/  MU^eni  kjf 
P<uhct,  Distres*  and  Extrtiora  of  Athtnt,  TnauaUionM  imder  Hu 
Laeedtemonian  Alcidat^  and  tht  Athenian  Pachu  on  tht  Ionian  Coast. 

Thttcyd,  inr  the  former  summer,  as  we  have  seen,  invasion  of 
B.C.  428.  Attica  was  intermitted  by  t!\e  Peloponnesians  ;  but 
^'- H- 1*  in  the  year  to  whose  transactions  we  now  proceed, 
tlie  fourth  of  the  war,  they  entered  that  country  for 
the  third  time  still  under  the  command  of  the  Spar- 
tan king  Archidamus.  They  chose  as  usual,  the 
season  just  before  harvest,  and  extensive  waste  fol- 
lowed :  but  the  Athenian  cavalry  was  successful  in 
desultory  attacks,  and  repressed  the  excursions  of 
the  Peli^nnesian  light  troops  beyond  the  protec- 

cydidefl,  and  that  of  Uie  Khan  of  Crim  Tartary,  described  at 
large  bj  baroQ  Tott,  who  accompanied  the  Tartar  prince  in 
his  winter  campain,  in  war  between  Russb  and  Turlcej. 
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don  of  their  heavy-armed,  so  that  the  lands  imme-    sect. 
dktely  around  Athens  were  little  infested.    After  no  .^JIJI;^ 
long  stay,  the  Peloponnesian  army,  having  consu- 
med the  small  stores  brought  with  it,  and  what  could 
be  collected  in  Attica,  returned  home  and  was  dis- 
banded. 

But  new  troubles  were  preparing  for  Athens,  the 
more  dangerous  as  they  had  their  source  in  the  de- 
fective constitution  of  die  empire.     Among  its  most 
valuable  and  most  powerful  dependencies  was  the 
ifamd  of  Lesbos,  about  forty  miles  long  only,  and 
ten  wide,  yet  divided  between  six  republics,  which 
claimed  their  separate  and  equal  independency.     In 
population  and  power,  however,  Mitylene  and  Me- 
thymne  were  far  superior  to  the  others.     The  con-  Thucyd. 
sideration  of  their  ^olian  extraction  tended  to  dis- 
pose all  the  people  of  Lesbos  to  the  Lacedasmonian 
alliance  ;  but  more  especially  to  the  Boeotian,  rather 
than  to  the  Athenian,  to  which  the  course  of  events, 
the  naval  superiority  of  Athens,  and  their  own  situ- 
ation as  ilanders,  had  led  them.     But  the  momen- 
tary interest  of  faction,  too  commonly  among  the 
Greeks,    overwhelmed   all    other    con^derations ; 
deadened  all  feeling  for  the  ties  of  blood,  and  blind- 
ed to  all  views  of  inlarged  policy.     In  Methymne 
the  dembcratical  party  was  decidedly  superior,  and 
its  people  held  close  alliance  with  those  of  the 
neighboring  iland  of  Tenedos,  who  were  influenced 
by  the  same  political  principles.     The  Methym- 
naesms  and  Tenedians  were  therefore  warmly  attach- 
ed to  Athens.    But  in  Mitylene  the  aristocratical 
party  was  powerful ;  and  an  aristocratical  party,  if 
not  oppressed,  must  be  always  insecure,   where 
Athenian  influence  prevailed.     Nor  could  melti  of 
observation  and  foresight  consider,  without  great 
apprehension,  what  had  already  befallen  other  states 
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CHAP,  of  the  Athenian  confederacy;  all  of  whkh,  except 
^^^^  those  of  Lesbos  and  Chios,  were  deprived  of  their 
marine,  forbidden  even  fortiJBications  for  their  de- 
fence, and  reduced  to  complete  subjection  under 
the  despotic  will  of  the  Athenian  multitude. 

Accordingly,  before  the  war  broke  out  between 
Athens  and  Laceda^mon,  the  principal  Mitylenseans 
had  sent  offers  to  the  Lacedaemonian  administration 
to  renounce  the  Athenian,  and  reunite  thenfficlvcs 
with  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy.  Their  views 
indeed  extended  farther  than  the  meet  change  of 
Thucyd.  their  domestic  constitution  and  forein  connections  : 
1.3,  c.  5.  ^j^^y.  proposed  to  reduce  the  rival  republic  of  Me- 
thymne,  or  at  least  to  repress  the  democracy  there  ; 
they  had  already  a  secure  influence  in  the  four  infe- 
rior commonwealths;  and  thus  the  whole  iland 
would  be  brought  under  one  dominion,  in  which 
they  would  have  die  principal  if  not  the  sole  author- 
ity. The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  seem  to  have 
judged  far  better  on  the  occasion  than  the  NCtyle- 
nseans :  aware  that  they  were  utterly  incapable  of 
.  protecting  an  ally,  across  the  -Sgean,  against  the 
Athenian  navy,  they  declined  the  proposal.  The 
same  sentiments  nevertheless  continuing  to  animate 
the  Mitylenaeans,  when  they  saw  the  Athenians,  be- 
tween invasion  and  pestilence,  in  deep  distress,  they 
thought  the  season  favorable  for  the  execution  of 
their  project :  they  built  ships  of  war ;  they 
strengthened  the  walls  of  their  town  ;  they  took 
measures  for  giving  security  to  their  harbor ;  they 
imported  com  from  the  Euxine  to  form  magazines ; 
and  they  increased  their  military  force  by  hiring 
Thncyd.  ^rchers  from  the  same  parts. 
I.3.C.  3.  In  the  dejection  of  die  public  mind  at  Athens, 
under  severe  and  complicated  calamity,  there  was 
great  unwillingness  to  credit  the  information  of 
these  transactions  at  Mitylene,  and  of  the  prevailing 
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political  sentiments  there ;  which  was  repeatedly  six^T. 
given  by  the  Methynmaeans,  by  the  Tenedians,  and  ^  "^* 
by  the  democratical  party  in  Mitylene  itself.  At 
length  commissioners  of  inquiry  and  inspection  were 
sent,  with  a  requisition  for  the  Mitylensans  to  de- 
sist from  measures  which  gave  alarm  to  the  neigh* 
boring  commonwealth  of  Methymne,  and  umbrage 
to  Athens*  The  Mityleneeans  nevertheless  con- 
tinued active  in  preparation*  On  the  return  of  the 
commissioners  therefore  it  was  determined  to  use 
every  exertion  for  checking  in  its  beginning,  an  evil 
which,  in  its  progress,  might  involve  the  ruin  of 
the  commonwealth. 

The  Feloponnesian  army  had  now  quitted  Attica ; 
Ukd  the  news  of  the  extraordinary  successes  of 
Phormion,  manifesting  a  decided  superiority  in  the 
Athenian  marine,  had  somewhat  reanimated  ad- 
ministration and  people.  A  squadron  of  forty  tri- 
remes, under  the  command  of  Cle'jppides,  was  ready 
to  sail  on  an  expedition  agauist  the  Feloponnesian 
coast  It  was  recollected,  by  the  Athenian  adminis- 
tration, that  the  festival  of  the  Maloeian  Apollo  was 
approaching,  in  the  celebration  of  which  the  whole 
Mitylenaean  people  would  go  in  procession  out  of  the 
city.  Cleippides  was  ordered  with  his  squadron  to 
surprize  them  in  the  performance  of  this  ceremony ; 
but  apparendy  a  vote  of  the  general  assembly  was 
deemed  necessary  to  authorize  the  measure.  To 
prevent  the  communication  of  intelligence  therefore, 
ten  Lesbian  triremes,  then  in  the  ports  of  Attica  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  were  stopped,  and 
their  crews  put  into  safe  custody.  A  private  Les- 
bian nevertheless  carried  the  intelligence :  hastening 
to  Qeraestus  in  Eubo&a,  and  procuring  a  small  ves- 
sel, he  reached  Mitylene  on  the  third  day  from  his 
leaving  Athens.     The  Mitylenaeans  in  consequence 
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CHAP,    kept  whhm  their  walls,  and  prepared  for  defence. 
^^^^^[^  Cleippides  arriving^shortly  after,  and  finding  the 
Thucjd.    intended  surprize  frustrated,  demanded  the  surren- 
der of  all  ships  of  war,  and  the  demolition  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  city ;  infc^ming  the  MiQrleqaeans 
that  his  instructions  required  him,  in  case  of  lefusaly 
to  denounce  war  against  them,  and  immediately  to 
begin  operations.     The  Mitylenaeans,  yet  incom- 
pletely prepared,  endevored  to  gain  time  by  nego- 
tiation ;  and  Cleippides,  thinking  his  force  insuffi- 
cient for  the  reduction  of  the  place,  permitted  them 
to  send  a  deputation  to  Athens.     The  deputies  were 
directed  to  assure  the  Athenian  people  that  no  de- 
fection from  their  political  ingagements  had  been 
intended  by  the  Mitylenseans ;  and,  to  give  some 
color  to  the  assertion,  one  of  the  persons  who  had 
sent  intelligence  to  Athens,  but  who  had  been  gain- 
ed over  to  the  ruling  party  in  Mitylene,  was  ap- 
pointed of  the  deputation.     Looking  however  only 
for  the  relief  of  delay  from  this  measure,  the  Mity- 
lenaeans  at  the  same   time  privately  dispatched  a 
trireme  with  ministers  to  Lacediemon,  to  report  the 
state  of  things,  and  again  urge  solicitation  for  assis- 
tance. 
T^cyd.        The  Mitylenaean  deputies  returning  from  Athens, 
as  was  expected)  without  procuring  any  relaxation 
of  the  terms  required,  both  parties  prepared  for. 
hostilities.      All  Lesbos  declared  for  the  Mityle- 
nseans,  except  Methymne,  whose  whole  fwce  jom- 
ed    the  Athenian  armament,  which  was    farther 
strengthened    from    Imbrus»    Lemnos,  and   other 
places.      The  Mitylenasans  at  first  endevored  to 
j;ain  credit  to  their  cause,  by  making  a  parade  of 
their  strength  in  taking  the  field  against  the  Athe- 
nians ;  but  after  an  action  in  which,  tho  not  de- 
feated)  no  advantage   was  obtained,  they  retired 
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within  their  (bttlfications.      Then    the   Athenian    sect. 
general  sent  with  more  confidence  to  require  as-  ^>III^ 
sistance  from  the  other  allies:  who  came  in  with 
readier  zeal  as  they  began  to  conceive  a  worse 
opinion  of  the  Mitylenasan  afiairs ;  and  the  siege 
of  Mitjriene  was  regularly  formed. 

The  Mitylencean  ministers  arriving  at  Sparta,  Thucyd, 
found  no  very  earnest  disposition  to  ingage  in  their  of.  sef 
cause.      The    Lacedaemonian   government  would  B.C.  428. 
neither  of  itself  undertake  it,  nor  call  a  congress      ^* 
of  the  confederacy.     The  Mityleneeans  were  coldly 
told,  that  the  season  of  the  Olympian  festival  was 
at  hand :  they  might  go  to  Olympia,  where  they 
would  find  some  principal  persons  of  every  state 
of  the  Lacedasmonian  alliance,  and  so  they  might 
have  opportunity  to  learn  how  each  was  d^isposed. 
Going  accordingly,  they  found  readier  favor  among 
the  subordinate  than  in  the  imperial  government. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  festival,  a  meeting  of  Thucyd. 
deputies  of  the  several  states  was  held,  in  which  ^'  ^  ^*  ^^' 
it  was  determined  to  receive   the  Lesbians  into 
alliance,  and  to  make  immediately  a  diversion  in 
their  favor  by  a  fresh  invasion  of  Attica.     Sum- 
mons were  issued  for  two-thirds  of  the  force  of 
the  confederacy  to  repair  without  delay  to  Corinth  ; 
and  to  g^ve  new  efficacy  to  the  invasion,  frames 
were   prepared,  on  which  to  drag  the  triremes, 
which  lay  in  the  Corinthian  gulph,  across  the  isth- 
mus, that  a  fleet  might  cooperate  with  the  army : 
for  weakened  as  the  Athenians  were  by  the  pes- 
tilence, by  the  repeated  waste  of  their  territory, 
and  by  the  distraction  of  their  forces,  it  was  sup- 
posed impossible  that  they  could  make  any  con- 
siderable opposition  by  sea,  without  withdrawing 
their  squadrons  employed  in  the  siege  of  Lesbos 
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CHAP,   and  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  exposing  their 

^^^^[^  maritime  dependencies. 

Thucyd.        This  new  crisis  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Athenian 

L  3.  c.  16  administration  and  people.  It  was  indeed  become 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  show  that  they  had 
still  resolution  to  dare,  and  still  strength  to  exe- 
cute. The  formidable  state  of  their  navy  at  this 
time,  which  inabled  so  small  a  commonweahfa  to 
command  such  extensive  dominion,  and  to  resist 
such  a  powerful  confederacy,  is  indeed  truly  won- 
derful, and  does  the  highest  honor  to  the  foresight 
and  exertions  of  Themistocles,  by  whom  it  was 
first  raised,  and  of  Pericles,  by  whom  priiicipaUy 
it  was  maintained  and  impfroved.  Forty  triremes 
were  employed  at  Lesbos,  ten  on  the*  Thracian 
coast ;  thirty  under  Asopius  son  of  Phormion  were 
circumnavigating  and  ravaging  Peloponnesus ;  and 
there  were  guardships  stationed  in  various  parts  of 
the  coasts  of  Attica  and  Eubcea.  None  were 
called  in.  A  hundred  ready  for  service  remained 
in  the  harbor  of  Peiraeus,  and  these  it  was  deter- 
mined immediately  to  use.  Every  Athenian  was 
in  some  degree  a  seaman.  Excepting  only  those 
of  the  highest  orders,  distinguished  by  the  titles 
of  knights  and  penta-cosiomedimnians,  to  whom, 
with  the  superannuated  and  the  minors,  the  charge 
of  the  city  was  left,  all  within  the  age  for  forein 
service,  resident  foreiners  as  well  as  Athenians, 

Augutt.  went  aboard.  The  fleet  moved  immediately  for 
the  isthmus,  and  displayed  its  strength  in  sight  of 
the  Peloponnesians ;  who  remained  in  their  ports 
motionless.  Debarkations  were  made  at  pleasure, 
on  various  parts  of  the  Peloponnesian  coast,  and 
a  watch  was  kept  on  the  movements  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian army. 
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The  LacedflBanoiiian  leadeors  were  astonished  and   sect. 
distressed  by  this  well-judged  and  successfiil  bra-  ^^^^ 
vado.      They  had  confided  in  the  report  of  the  Thucycf. 
weakness  of  Athens,  which  the  Lesbians,  were  led 
by  their  interest  to  exaggerate.    They  had  de-  «•  im- 
pended upon  the  compliance  of  dieir  allies  with 
the  simunons  for  their  proportions  of  troops  for  the 
invaskm  of  Attica;  and  there  too  they •  were  not 
less  disappointed.     Where  the  people  are  at  the 
same  time  cultivators  and  soldiers,  they  cannot  be  ' 
always  ready  to  go  on  distant  expeditions,  and 
leave  the  care  of  their  domestic  a&irs  to  women 
and  slaves.    The  Peloponnesians  were  now  busy 
wkh  their  harvest;  they  were  already  wearied  with 
fruitless  invasi<Mis  of  Attica,  and  they  delayed  to 
obey  the  call  to  arms.     Meanwhile  intelligence 
arrived  that  the  armament  under  Asopius  was  ra- 
vaging Laconia ;,  upon  which,  without  more  delay, 
the  projected  invasion  of  Atdca  was  abandoned, 
and   the    Lacedaemonian   forces   marched    home. 
Then   the  Athenian  fleet  also  retired  within  its 
ports. 

The  purpose  of  preventing  the  immediate  pres-  Thucjd, 
sure  of  die  siege  of  Mitylene  had  nevertheless  been  ^*  ^*  ^'  **' 
in  some  degree  fulfilled.     The  Athenian  force  in 
Lesbos  was  so  litde  equal  to  its  object,  that  the 
Mi^lenasans,  holding  intelligence  with  the  aristo- 
cratical.  faction  in   Methymne,   marched   to  that 
place,  in  hope  of  having  it  betrayed  to  them.    They 
weie  disappointed ;  but  in  their  return  they  regu- 
lated, at  leisure,  the  affairs  of  the  subordinate  re- 
publics of  Antissa,  Pyra,  and  Eresus,  and,  without 
any  effectual  opposition  from  Cle  ippides,  returned 
into  Mitylene.    Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this, 
the  Athenian  government  sent  Paches  son  of  £pi*  Beginn. 
curus,  with  a  reinforcement  of  a  thousand  heavy-  ^^^* 
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CHAP,  armed  Athenians,  to  take  the  command  ia  Lesbocu 
^^^^  This  suflked  to  insure  superiority;  and,  by  the 
beginning  of  winter,  a  contravallation  was  com-* 
pleted,  and  Mitylene  was  blockaded  by  land  aad 
sea. 
Thucyd.  The  expenccs  of  the  war  however  had  been  so 
1. 3.  c.  17.  ^^^^  ^  Athens,  that  its  treasury,  wealthy  as  it  had 
been  at  the  beginning,  was  now  exhausted.  The 
daily  pay  of  every  Athenian  foot-soldier  on  cBslant 
service  (Thucydides  menticNOS  particulariy  those 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Potidsea)  was  no  less 
than  two  Attic  drachmas,  about  twenty  pence  £ng« 
lish;  one  drachma  for  his  own  subsistence,  the 
other  for  a  slave-servant.  The  pay  of  the  fleet  was 
the  same.  Thucydides  does  not  indeed  specify 
that  the  seamen  had  their  servants  aboard,  but^ 
what  may  imply  the  contrary,  the  thousand  soldiers^ 
who  went  with  Paches  to  Lesbos,  themselves  rowed 
the  vessels  which  Carried  them.  Upon  other  occa^ 
sions  also  we  find  Athenian  soldiers  doing  duties 
that  would  seem  to  be  rather  the  business  of  ser- 
vants, if  any  were  attending  ;  and  as  none  are 
mentioned  by  the  historian,  we  must  suppose  the 
indulgence  was  not  always  allowed.  Sieges  were 
the  most  expensive  military  operations  of  the  age^ 
and  generally  lasting.  Extraordinary  measures  were 
therefore  necessary  to  provide  means  for  prost* 
Outing  the  siege  of  Mitylene ;  and  accordingly  now^ 
e.  19.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  time,  a  contribution,  apparently  in  the 
way  of  a  free-gift,  was  collected  from  the  Athenian 
citizens,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  talents* 
This  numner  of  taxation  became  afterward,  as  was 
likely  in  a  government  where  the  multitude  was 
despotic,  a  source  of  intolerable  oppression  upon 
^6  higher  ranks.  A  raduction  of  pay  to  the  ssl- 
diers  and  seamen  seems  to  have  taken  place,  as  a 
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oorrespondent  tax  upon  the  lower;  for  we  leaom    sect. 
from  Thucjdides,  that  the  pay  was  afterward  can-  ^^2^^ 
ndeimbly  below  what  he  states  it  to  haye  been  till  ''[^''''"^ 
this  time.    Exactions  from  the  subject  cities  sup- 
plied the  iimher  wants  of  the  commonwealth. 

While  the  vengeance  of  Athens  was  thus  directed  Thucyd. 
against  the  seceders  from  its  confederacy,  its  faithful  ^  ^-  ^  *^- 
allies  of  the  litde  republic  of  Plataea  seem  to  have 
been  foi^tten«  Closely  blockaded  now  for  above 
a  year  and  a  half,  distress  was  coming  fast  upon 
Aem.  It  was  already  winter:  they  had  neariy 
consumed  their  stores,  relief  was  despaired  of,  to 
hold  out  much  longer  was  impossible,  and  from 
Aeir  besiegers  no  mercy  was  expected*  In  this 
situation  of  their  afiairs  the  commander  of  the 
garrison,  £upolpidas,  incouraged  by  his  friend 
Thesenetus,  who  was,  either  by  reputation  or  by 
c^ce,  a  prophet,  proposed  to  attempt  escape,  by 
forcing  their  passage  across  the  enemy's  lines. 
The  proposal  was  at  first  joyfully  accepted  by  the 
whole  garrison,  and  preparation  was  zealously  com* 
menced  for  the  execution :  but  on  the  nearer  view 
of  so  hazardous  an  undertaking,  full  half  retracted. 
About  two  hundred  and  twenty  however  persevered 
with  the  commander.  Ladders  were  prepared, 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  enemy's  wall,  which  was 
calctdated  by  counting  the  rows  of  bricks.  The 
interval  between  the  walls  of  circumvallation  and 
contravallation,  to  use  terms  the  nearest  to  the 
purpose  that  our  language  possesses,  ^vas  sixteen 
feet.  This  space,  being  roofed,  formed  barracks  c.  si. 
for  the  besieging  army,  the  appearance  being  that 
of  one  thick  wall,  with  a  parapet  and  batdements 
on  each  side.  At  the  interval  of  every  ten  batde** 
ments  weve  towers,  of  equal  width  with  the  space 
inclosed  by  the  walls :  in  these  towers  the  guards 
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CHAP«  were  kept,  and,  in  bad  weather,  the  sentries  shel- 
^v-     tcred. 


B.C.427.      It  was  midwintjer  when  all  was  ready  for  the 
25^Jan.    Undertaking.    A  dark  stormy  night  was  chosen^ 
?Y c[*22-  ^^  ^^  *^°^  ^^^'  falling.     The  adventurers  were 
all  compa/ctly  armed ;  and,  that  they  might  tread 
more  surely  on  the  slippery  soil,  with  the  ri^t  foot 
bare.     Observing  distance,  to  avoid  the  dashing^ 
of  arms,  they  directed  their  way  to  the  middle 
of   the    interval    between    two    towers.      Having 
passed  the  ditch  unperceived,  ladders  were  placed* 
and  twelve  light*anned,  with  only  a  short  sword 
and  a  breastplate;  mounted  under  the  command  of 
Ammeas  son  of  Coroebus,  who  himself  led*     On 
reaching  the  top  they  divided,  six  toward  each 
tower,  and  waited.     Others,  meanwhile,  hastened 
to  support  them,  light^armed  with  small  spears; 
their  shields,  that  they  might  climb  more  nimbly, 
being  borne  by  those  who  followed*    Many  were 
already  mounted,  while  the  din  of  the  storm  and 
the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  dis- 
covery, when  a  tile,  accidentally  thrown  from  a 
battlement,  fell  with  so  much  noise  as  to  alarm  the 
guard  in  the  neighboring  tower.     The  call  to  arms 
was  immediate,  and  the  whole  besieging  army  was 
presently  in  motion*      The  remaining    garrison, 
according  to  the  plan  concerted  with  them,  atten- 
tive to  this,  ssdlied  from  the  opposite  part  of  the 
town,  and  made  a  feigned  attack  upon  the  contra- 
vallation.      The  besieging  army  being  thus  dis- 
tracted, and  in  darkness  and  tempest  unable  to 
discover  what  were  the  real  circumstances,  none 
dared  quit  his  p6st :  a  body  of  three  hundred  only, 
appointed  as  a  picket-guard  to  move  whithersoeva 
emei^ncy  might  require,  went  without  the  wall 
of  circumvallation,  directing  their  march  by  the 
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clamor.     Fire-signals  were  raised  to  give  notice    sect. 
to  Thebes ;  but,  to  render  these  unintelligible,  the      "'• 
garrison  formed  similar  signals  in  varions  parts  of 
the  town*' 

Meanwhile  those  Platseans,  who  first  mounted 
the  wall,  had  forced  the  towers  on  each  side,  put 
the  guards  to  the  sword,  and  proceeding  by  their 
ladders  on  the  tops  of  the  towers,  from  that  height 
discharged  missile  weapons,  with  advantage,  against 
diose  who  approached  to  disturb  the  passage  of 
their  comrades.  The  parapet  between  the  towers^ 
to  make  the  passing  easier,  was  then  thrown  down; 
ladders  were  placed  on  the  outside,  and  every  one, 
as  soon  as  over  the  outer  ditch,  formed  on  the 
counterscarp;  whence,  with  arrows  and  darts,  he 
cooperated  with  tihose  on  the  towers  in  protecting 
the  rest.  To  cross  the  ditch,  however,  was  not 
easy ;  for  there  was  much  water  in  it,  frozen,  but 
not  so  as  to  bear ;  and  before  those  from  the  tower- 
tops,  who  were  the  last  to  descend,  could  effect  it, 
the  enemy's  picket-guard  approached.  But  the 
torches  which  these  carried,  of  little  use  to  them- 
selves, inabled  the  Plataeans  to  direct  missile 
weapons  against  them,  so  efficaciously  as  to  give 
opportunity  for  the  last  of  their  own  people  to  get 
over  the  ditch ;  which  was  no  sooner  done  than 
they  hastened  off,  and,  leaving  the  temple  of  the! 
hero  Androcrates  on  the  right,  so  Thucydides  de- 
scribes their  march,  struck  directly  into  the  Theban 
road,  as  that  which  they  would  least  be  expected  to 
take.  The  stratagem  was  completely  successful : 
they  could  plainly  perceive  the  Peloponnesians, 
with  their  torches  pursuing  along  the  Athenian 
road,  by  Dryocephalee  toward  mount  Cithaeron. 
Having  themselves  followed  the  Theban  road  about 
three  qu&rters  of  a  mile,  they  turned  short  to  the 
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CHAP,  right,  and  passing  by  Eiythiw  and  Hysiae,  soon 
^^J^  gained  the  mountains,  whence  they  proceeded  se- 
curely to  Athens. 

Of  those  who  ingaged  in  this  hazardous  but  well- 
planned  and  ably-executed  enterprize,  two  hundred 
and  twelve  thus  profited  from  it^  success:   none 
were  killed ;  one  only  was  taken  on  the  coimter- 
scarp  of  the  circumvallation  ;  five  or  six  returned 
into  the  town  without  attempting  to  scale  the  walL 
These  told  the  garrison  that  their  comrades,  who 
persevered,  were  all  cut  off.     Next  morning  there- 
fore a  herald  was  sent  to  solicit  the  dead  for  burial, 
and  by  his  return  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
was  first  known  in  the  town. 
Thucyd.        The  relief  of  Mitylene  meanwhile  was  not  for- 
gotten  at  Lacedaemon.     Requisitions  were  sent  to 
the  several  maritime  states  of  the  confederacy  to 
furnish  their  proportion  of  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  of 
war;    and  toward  spring,  while  these  were  pre- 
c-  w.       paring,  Salsethus  was  forwarded  with  a  single  tri- 
reme to  inspect  the  state  of  things,  and  direct  what 
might  be  necessary.     Salaethus,  landing  at  Pyrrha, 
found  means,  through  some  defect  in  the  contra- 
vallation,  where  it  crossed  a  deep  water-course,  to 
After        enter  Mitylene.     The  people,  pressed  by  the  able 
^^  ^^^'    and  vigorous  conduct  of  Paches  in  the  command 
of  the  besieging  armament,  were  already  talking  of 
capitulation ;  but  the  exhortations  of  Salsethus,  with 
assurance  of  speedy  succour,  incouraged  them  to 
B.C.  427.  persevere  in  defence.     Early  in  summer  the  fleet, 
p.  w.  6.    which  the  zeal  of  the  confederacy  had  increased  to 
1.3"?.  26.  forty- two  ships  of  war^  sailed  for  Mitylene  under 
the  command  of  Alcidas ;   and,  shordy  after,  the 
Peloponnesian  army,  commanded  by  Cleomenes,  as 
regent  for  his  minor  nephew  Pausanias,  son  of  the 
banished  king  meistoanax,  invaded  Attica.     Not 
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only  the  produce  of  the  earth  was  destroyed,  sect. 
wherever  cxiltivation  had  been  attempted  in  the  .^^^^ 
tract  formerly  ravaged,  but  parts  of  the  country 
before  untouched  were  now  laid  waste ;  so  that, 
excepting  that  of  the  second  year  of  the  war,  this 
was  the  most  destructive  inroad  that  Attica  had  ex- 
perienced. 

Meanwhile,  Alcidas  loitering  long  on  the  coast  Thac^d. 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  then  not  pressing  his  voyage  •^•^•*^- 
across  the  iEgean,  the  Mitylenseans,  distressed  by 
scarcity  of  provisions,  began  to  despair  of  timely 
succour.  Salasdius  himself  at  length  grew  hopeless  c  n. 
of  that  assistance  of  which  he  had  brought  the 
promise;  but  he  thought  he  saw  a  resource  in 
the  yet  unexerted  strength  of  the  garrison.  The 
cligarchal  party  in  Mityiene,  according  to  a  policy 
tu)mmon  in  the  Grecian  commonwealths,  reser* 
vd  to  themselves  exclusively  the  complete  armor 
and  efficacious  weapons  of  the  heavy-armed,  and 
allowed  the  lower  people  the  use  of  the  inferior 
arms,  and  the  pr^tice  of  the  inferior  discipline, 
of  the  light-armed  only*  Salsethus,  who,  in  an 
oligarchy  supported  by  the  extraordinary  institU'- 
tions  of  Lycurgus,  was  accustomed  to  see  all  the 
citizens,  without  inconvenience,  equally  intrusted 
with  the  completest  armor,  and  trained  in  the  com^ 
pletest  discipline,  thought  nothing  was  wanting 
to  inable  the  Mitylenieans,  instead  of  starving 
widiin  their  walls,  to  meet  Paches  in  the  field,  but 
to  distribute  among  the  lower  people  the  arms 
lying  in  their  stores.  The  experiment  was  made 
under  his  authority,  but  the  event  was  very  wide 
of  his  hope.  The  lower  people  were  no  sooner 
vested  with  this  new  military  importance,  than 
they  assumed  civil  control :  they  held  their  own 
assemblies ;  they  would  no  longer  obey  the  magir 
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CHAP,  sttates ;  but  they  required  that  the  temaining  stock 
^^'     of  provisions  should  be  open  to  public  inspection. 


and  distributed  equally  to  die  people  of  all  ranks ; 
and  they  threatened,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  make 
immediately  their  own  terms  with  the  Athenians. 

TVTm.  ^^  *^  *^*^  ^^  things,  the  leading  men  thought  no 
time  was  to  be  lost :  they  proposed  at  once  to  the 
people  to  treat  for  a  capitulation,  in  which  all 
should  be  included.  This  was  approved :  a  herald 
was  sent  to  the  Athenian  general,  and  the  following 
hard  terms  were  accepted :  That  the  Mitylenaeana 
should  surrender  themselves  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
Athenian  people :  That  the  Athenian  army  should 
be  immediately  admitted  into  the  city :  That  the 
Mitylenaeans  should  send  deputies  to  Athens  to 
plead  their  cause :  That,  before  the  return  of  these, 
the  Athenian  general  should  neither  put  to  death, 
reduce  to  slavery,  nor  imprison  any  Mitylensean. 
The  concluding  stipulation  was  intended  particu* 
iarly  for  the  security  of  those  of  the  aristocratical 
party,  who  had  been  active  in  the  negotiation 
with  Lacedsmon.  Many  of  them,  nevertheless, 
whether  doubtful  of  Athenian  faith,  or  apprehensive 
of  vengeance  from  their  fellowcitizens,  who  through 
their  means  chiefly  had  been  led  to  their,  present 
disasterous  situation,  took  refuge  at  the  altars. 
Paches  removed  them  under  a  guard  to  the  iland 
of  Tenedos,  there  to  await  the  judgement  of  the 
Athenian  people. 

1. 3.C.  39.  Alcidas,  with  the  fleet  which  should  have  re- 
lieved Mitylene,  was  no  farther  advanced  than  the 
ilands  of  Icarus  and  Myconus,  when  report  of  its 
swrender  met  him.  Desirous  of  more  autlientic 
information,  he  proceeded  to  Embatus,  a  port  of 
the  Erythraean  territory  on  the  Ionian  coast;  and 
there  receiving  assurance  that  the  Athenian  forces 
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had  been  seven  days  in  possession  of  MitylenS  he     bsxjt. 
summoned  a  cpuncil  of  war  to  concert  measures.  ^^^^^ 
In  the  fleet  were  some  Ionian  refugees,  who  pro-  Thucyd. 
posed  to  excite  a  defection  of  Ionia,   the  richest  ^•^•'^•^^• 
dependency  of  Athens,  the  great  source  of  that 
revenue  which  supported  the  war.     The  people 
they  affirmed  would  be  found  not  averse  :  it  would 
only  be  necessary,  by  a  sudden  and  vigorous  ex- 
ertion, to  get  possession  of  some  one  Ionian  city, 
or  of  Cuma  in  .ffiolis,  for  which  the  strength  of  the 
armament  was  more  than  sufficient,  and  the  busi* 
ness  would  be  done  ;   and  beside  that  a  greater 
blow  could  scarcely  be  given  to  the   Athenian 
power,  it  would  lead  of  course  to  communication 
with  the  Persian  satraps  of  the  western  provinces, 
who  might  probably  be  induced  to  form  alliance 
wiA   the  Peloponnesians.     The  assertions  of  the 
lonians  were  corroborated,  and  the  project  recom* 
mended,  by  the  Mitylenaean  ministers,  who  return- 
ed with  the  fleet  from  Peloponnesus.    But  Alcidas  c.  so. 
was  not  enterprizing :  all  proposals  for  vigorous 
exertion  were  rejected,  and  he  was  most  inclined 
to  return  immediately  home.      Weakness  indeed 
seems  to  mark  equally  what  was  blameable  and 
what  was  pnuseworthy  in  his  conduct.     He  pro- 
ceeded at  length  eastward  along  the  coast,  as  far  as  c.  At. 
appears,  without  any  decided  object,  unless  to  make 
prize  of  merchant-ships,  of  which  he  took  num- 
bers ;  fpr  since  he  had  been  in  those  seas  none  had 
avoided  him,  some  rather  making  toward  his  fleet,    . 
supposing  it  Athenian;   being  without  suspicion 
that  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  could  show  itself  on  the 
Asiatic  coast.    At  Myonnesus,  in  the  Teian  terri- 
tory, he  put  t6  death  the  greater  part  of  the  prison- 
ers thus  made.    Alarm  spred  in  consequence,  and, 
as  he   proceeded  toward  Ephesus,  deputies  from 
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CRAF.  Samos  came  to  him,  deprecating  such  bailMiities* 
,,^^^^  Convinced  by  their. representations,. at  least  c^  the 
impolicy  of  his  proceeding,  he  dismissed  many  of 
his  surviving  priscmers,  particularly  the  Chhms,  and 
he  made  no  more  sudi  executions. 
Thucyd.        Meanwhile  intelligence  brought  to  Paches  ^tbat 
1. 3.  c.  33.  jjjg  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  on  the  Ionian  coast, 
occasioned  no  small  uneasiness ;   for  there  was 
litde  or  no  Athenian  force  in  Asia  Miapr,  and  most 
of  the  towns  were  unfortified  ;  having  been  render- 
ed purposely  incapable  of  defence,  that  they  m^ht 
be  the  less  capable  of  revolt.     Paches  dierefore 
hastened  thither  with  his  fleet ;   but  die  cautious 
Alcidas  had  put  himself  beyond  his  reach  in  the 
€.  34.       ^'^y  ^  Pel<^(mnesus,  before  he  could  arrive-     Pa* 
ches  followed  as  far  as  Latmos,  when,  finding  pur- 
suit vain,  he  turned  toward  Ionia,  where  opportu* 
nity  offered, to  do  a  service  to  his  country ;  but  by 
an  act  of   united  treachery  and  cruel^,   which, 
through  the  impartial  justice  of  the  admirable  his- 
torian, his  cotemporary  and  fellowcountryman,  has 
marred  with  a  blot  of  eternal  infamy  a  character 
otherwise  of  some  glory,  not  without  extending  a 
stain  to  that  of  the  Athenian  government  and  peo- 
ple, who  approved  and  profited  from  the  deed. 
Ariftoi,         Colophon,  once  famous  for  the  wealth  of  its  citi- 
r*4**c  4    ^^^^*  being  torn    by  contending   factions,   about 
Thacyd/   three  years  before  the  dme  we  are  treating  of,  one 
^  *^^*      party,  obtaining  assistance  from  Itamanes,  a  Persian 
.    officer,  expelled  all  their  opponents.    Thus  far  we 
have  only  an  ordinary  occurrence  among  die  Gre- 
cian republics.     What  followed  is  marked  by  more 
singularity.     The  fugitives  possessed  themselves 
of  Notium,  the  seaport  of  Colophon,  and  became 
there  a  separate  commonwealth.    But  ficti<m  short- 
ly arose  among  them  also,  to  such  a  point,  that  one 
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party  applied  to  the  satn^  Pissuthnes,  uader  whose  eccre. 
authori^  Itamaiies  had  acted  in  expelling  diam  "^' 
from  tl]»eir  anttent  city.  Pissuthnes  ordered  some 
Arcadian  mercenaries  in  his  service,  together  with 
89me  barbarian  troops,  to  their  aaabtance.  -  Their 
exponents  w^e  in  consequence  expelled ;  but  they 
were  themselves  fiSh^ed  to  submit  to  the  govern* 
ment  of  their  most  inveterate  enemies,  their  feltow* 
citizens  in  possession  of  Colophon,  who  had  pre- 
occupied the  satrap's  favor.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  when  Paches  came  with  his  fleet  into  the 
neighborhood.  To  him  then  the  new  fugitives 
from  Notium  applied  i  claiming  hb  piotecticm,  and 
that  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  to  which, 
they  asserted,  they  had  been  faithful  against  bar* 
barians  and  rebels,  by  whom  they  were  oppressed 
Paches,  going  accordingly  to  Notium,  and  land* 
ing  his  forces,  desired  a  conference  with  Hippiaa, 
the  commander  of  the  Arcadian  troops.  Hippias, 
trusting  in  a  safe-conduct,  went  into  his  camp,  but 
was  immediately  arrested;  and  Paches  advancing 
with  his  forces  to  Notium,  where  no  such  attempt 
was  apprehended,  took  it,  and  put  all  the  Arcadian 
and  Persian  troops  to  the  sword  Not  satisfied 
with  this  efficacious  treachery,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
good  faith,  conducting  Hippias  unhurt  into  the 
town,  and  claiming  so  to  have  complied  with  the 
temis  <^  his  ingi^ment,  he  ordered  that  deluded 
officer  to  execution.  The  Colophonians  of  the 
party  adverse  to  the  Persian  interest  were  then  put 
in  possession  of  Notium,  and  Paches  returned  to 
Mitylene.  Notium  was  soon  after  strengthened 
by  a  colony  of  Athenians ;  the  antient  constitution 
was  superseded  by  the  Athenian  law,  and  the 
town  wM  made  an  immediate  appendage  of  At- 
tica* 
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4BHif  .  The  measure  which  followed,  on  the  return  of 
^^'  Paches  to  MItylene,  seems  to  have  been  as  Ikde 
consistent  with  his  plighted  fkith  as  his  treatment 
erf  the  unfiirtunate  Hippias.  AH  those  Mitylen©- 
ans  remaining  in  the  city  who  had  been  active  in 
the  revolt,  Aat  is,  all  the  aristocfatical  partjr,  were 
apprehended;  and,  together  With  those  who  had 
been  lodged  in  Tenedos,  were  sent  to  Athens. 
The  Laceda&monian  Salsthus,  who  had  been  dis- 
covered m  concealment  during  the  absence  of 
Paches,  was  sent  prisoner  with  them.  This  mea- 
sure seems  to  have  been  hastened  that  another 
might  ^safely  follow,  which  was  probably  required 
by  the  Athenian  government,  and  which  the  state 
of  its  finances  would  make  necessary ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  forces  were  sent  home  :  with  the  rest 
the  general  remained  to  administer  the  afairs  of 
the  Hand. 
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Stale  9/  the  jithwuan  Government  a/ler  ilu  Death  of  Pericles,    JfUioM  : 
Cleon.    Inhuman  Decree  against  the  Mitylenaans  :  Death  o/Paehes, 

The  si)f>rmne  direction  of  the  Aiheauw  afiiirs  had 
now  passed  into  v^  diffiureat  hands  from  thosp 
whose  eictraordinary  abilities  bad  raised  the  covir 
monwealth  to  its  present  power.  After  the  abo- 
lition of  royalty,  and  even  after  the  estabUdiment 
of  the  constitution  of  Solan,  which  reduced  te 
aristocracy,  while  democratical  sway  was  gradu- 
ally advancing,  illustrious  birth  had  still  been 
greatly  considered  among  the  Atheaian  peopk^ 
and  was  almost  necessary  for  rising  to  hi|^  po- 
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litlcal  situations.  For,  litde  as  the  Athoni&ns  tsacr. 
were  wiUinf^  to  allow  superiority  of  rank,  supe^  ^' 
riority  of  political  situation  was  indispensably  to  be 
given  to  some ;  and  they  s\d>iQeutted  to  it  less  im- 
patiently in  families  which  they  had  been  accus* 
tomed  for  ages  to  respect,  than  in  new  men,  yes* 
terday  their  equals  or  inferiors.  Themistocles  and 
Aristeides  seem  to  have  been  die  first  whom  the 
most  extraordinary  advantages  of  ability  and  cha- 
racter could  raise,  from  even  middle  rank,  to  that 
eminence  which  inabled  them  to  take  a  decisive 
lead  in  public  afiairs.  After  them,  in  Cimon,  and 
again  in  Pericles,  superior  talents  met  with  illus- 
trious birth.  But  even  the  constitution  of  Solon 
had  contributed  to  transfer  to  riches,  that  respect 
which  was  formerly  paid  to  high  ancestry.  Other 
circumstances  afterward  assisted  to  give  immode- 
rate influence  to  the  possession  of  wealth.  The 
great  Cimon  set  the  injurious  example,  though 
probably  not  the  first  example,  of  bribing  the  peo- 
ple from  his  private  purse.  The  great  Pericles  set 
the  still  more  ruinous  example  of  bribing  the  peo- 
ple from  the  public  treasure.  After  his  death  no 
man  was  found  capable  of  wielding  a  democracy 
as  he  had  wielded  it ;  commanding,  with  little  in- 
terruption, for  fifteen  years,  a  people,  every  indi- 
vidual of  whom  claimed  equality  with  himself,  as 
if  he  had,  by  the  most  undisputed  claim,  been 
their  legal  soverein.  But  a  constant  succession 
of  men  possessing  superior  abilities,  with  disposi* 
tion  and  constitution  to  exert  them  in  public  bu- 
suness,  is  not  to  be  expected  among  the  small 
numbers  who  compose  the  highest  rank  in  any 
state.  Nicias  son  of  Nicemtus,  to  whom  the 
principal  fiunilies,  and  sober  men  in  general,  now 
looked  as  the  fittest  person  to  lead  the  councils  of 
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.CHAP,  tho  ccmmoawesdthy  was  a  man  of  hig^  merit,  hut 
^^!^  unfprtuuatcly  not,  like  the.  great  men  who  had 
preceded  him,  bom  for  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  situation  for  which  he  was  wanted.     His 
abilities,,  political  and  militaxy,  were  considerable- 
Integrity,  pie^,  generosi^r^  a  pleasant  complyiog 
temper,  and  an  elegant  taste,  were .  conspicuous  in 
him.   Decidedly  adverse  to  democratical  power,  he 
was  nevertheless  so  cle^  a  friend  to  public  wel- 
fare, so  ready  and  so  judicious  in  the  employment 
of  his  large  fortune  in  gratifications  f(»:  the  multi- 
ti^,  so  humane  and  liberal  in  relieving  the  dis- 
tressed and  promoting  the  advantage^  of  indivi- 
duals, that  he  was  in  no  small  degree  a  favorite 
of  the  people.    But  he  was  bashful  and  diffident : 
of  clear  courage  in  the  field,  in  the  assembly  of 
the  pieople  he  was  a  coward ;  while  a  reserve,  the 
effect  of  bashfulness,  injured  him  as  if  it  had  been 
the  effect  of  pride.     It  was  said  of  him,  that  his 
generosity  was  a  revenue  to   the  deserving,  and 
his  fearfulness  tp  the  undeserving.    Under  a  bet* 
ter  government,   his   character  might  have   been 
splendid ;  but  his  diffidence  and  want  of  firmness, 
amid  the  civil  turbulence  in  which  it  was  his  fate 
to  live,  gave  it  sometimes  the  appearance  even  of 
>veakness^ 

In  opposition  to  Nicias  stood  a  man  such  as 
never  before  was  known  to  sway  the  Athenian  as- 
sembly. Cleon  seems  to.  have  been  as  remarkably 
bom  for  the  depression  of  Athens  as  Miltiades, 
Themistocles^  Aristeides,  Cimon,  and  Pericles  for 
its  exaltation.    Bred  among  the  lo^vest  of  tlje  peo« 

^  Plato  certainly  esteemed  Nicias  an  able  statesman  and 
general.  See  the  dialogue  Laciies,  throughout,  but  partico- 
farly  p.  108.  v.  9.  ed.  Serran.  Flutarck  is  large  upon  bii 
defects. 
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pie,  the  son  of  a  tanner,  and  said  himself  to  have  sect. 
exercised  that  trade,  he  was  the  opposite  of  Nicias  ^^^I^^ 
in  character  as  in  political  interest.  Of  extraordina- 
ry impudence  and  little  courage,  slack  in  the  field 
but  forward  and  noisy  in  the  assembly,  corrupt  in 
practice'  as  in  principle,  but  boastful  of  integrity, 
and  supported  by  a  coarse  but  ready  eloquence,  he 
had  gained  such  consideration,  by  flattering  the 
lower  people,  and  railing  at  the  higher,  that  he  stood 
in  the  situation  of  head  of  a  party*. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  the  unhappy  B.C.  427. 
Mitylenasans  surrendered  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  p  ^^5*' 
the  pleasure  of  the  Athenian  people.     On  the  ar-  Thucyd. 
rival  of  the  prisoners,  the  Lacedaemonian  Sala^hus  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^' 
was  ordered,  by  the  assembled  people,  for  imme- 
diate execution.     To  obtain  a  respite  he  made  large 
offers,  and,  among  other  things,  undertook  to  pro- . 
cure  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Plataea ;  but  he  was 
not  heard.     The  assembly  then  deliberated  concern- 
ing the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Mityle- 
naeans ;  and  sentiments  of  anger,  inflamed  by  the 
boisterous  eloquence  of  Cleon,  prevailing,  the  in- 
human decree  passed  for  putting  every  man  to 
death,  and  reducing  the  women  and  children  of  all 
ranks  to  slavery.     Such  was  the  right  which  the 
Athenian  people  claimed  over  Greeks  whom  they 
called  allies,  and  who  had  every  pretension  so  to- 
consider  themselves  ;  and  such  the  punishment  for 
renouncing  that  alliance,  to  connect  themselves  with 
other  Greeks.     The  assembly  was  no  sooner  dis- 
missed than  a  trireme  was  dispatched,  with  orders 
for  Paches  to  carry  the  decree  into  immediate  exe- 
cution. 

^  ^  Xerxe«  himself  did  not  suffer  more  by  the  flattery  of  his 
coartiers  than  the  Athenians  by  that  of  their  orators.'  Lord 
Littleton's  dialogue  of  Pericles  and  Cosmo  de'  Medici. 

VOL.  II.  56 
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CHAP-       But  the  Athenians  were  not  universally  of  a  tcm- 

,^^^^^  per  to  sleep  upon  such  a  deed  without  remorse. 
The  very  next  morning  extensive  repentance  be- 
came evident;  and  many  of  the  principal  men 
joined  the  Mitylenasan  deputies,  in  pressing  the 
summoning  of  a  second  assembly,  for  the  purpose 
of  reconsidering  the  decree  ;  and  they  prevailed- 
The  people  were  hastily  called  together,  and  vari- 
ous opinions]  were  delivered.  The  mild  Nicias  was 
a  weak  opponent  to  the  insolent  Cleon,  who  ha- 
rangued with  vehemence  in  support  of  the  measiire 

Thucyd.    already  taken.     *  What  folly,'  he  said,  *  to  rescind, 

38,39,46.  *  on  one  day,  what  had  been,  on  due  deliberation, 

*  resolved  but  on  the  preceding !     Without  more 

*  stability  in  measures,  there  was  an  end  of  govem- 
'  ment.  Witli  regard  to  the  purport  of  the  decree 
^  complained  of,  example  was  become  absolutely 
^  necessary ;    and  a  more  just  exatanple   than  the 

*  Mitylenaeans  never  could  be  found.     They  had 

*  always  been  treated  by  Athens,  not  only  with  jus- 

*  tice  but  with  kindness,  not  only  without  offence 

*  but  with  cautious  respect;  And  as  nodiing  could 
'  be  more  unprovoked  than  the  revolt,  so  nothing 

*  could  be  less  defended  upon  any  plea  of  necessity. 

*  The  Mitylenaeans  could  not  be  compelled  to  the 
(  part  they  had  taken  :  being  ilanders,  attack  could 
<  hardly  reach  them  ;  possessing  ships  and  fortifica- 

*  tions,  they  could  have  repelled  it.  Injoying  then 
'  these  advantages,  they  had  before  their  eyes  the 
^  example  of  others,  who,  having  revolted  against 

*  Athens,  had  been  punished  by  deprivation  of  their 
'  marine,  demolition  of  their  fortifications,  and  re- 

*  duction  under  a  strict  subjection.     Nevertheless, 

*  unsatisfied  with  possessed  felicity,  undeterred  by 
'  obvious  example,  they  not  barely  renounced  their 

*  political  connection,  but  they  united  themselves 
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*  with  those  whose  professed  purpose  was  the  destruc-    sect. 

*  tion  of  Athens.     Such  being  the  case,  it  would  be  ,^^i^^ 

*  weakness  to  let  sentiments  of  mercy  prevail ;  and 

*  it  would  be  folly  even  to  delay  that  decision  which 

*  wisdom  required,  but  which,  if  the  present  anger 

*  of  the  people  cooled,  they  would  want  resolution 

*  to  make.'  These  were  the  principal  ai^uments  in 
support  of  the  inhuman  sentence.  But  Cleon  would 
inforce  argument  by  menaces ;  and  knowing  that 
he  could  not  use  a  more  effectual  weapon  against 
the  timid  Nicias,  impudently  imputing  corrupt  mo- 
tives to  any  who  should  dare  to  oppose  him,  he 
threatened  criminal  prosecution  before  that  wild 
judicature  the  assembled  people. 

The  assertor  of  the  cause  of  humanity,  upon  this 
occasion,  was  Diodotus  son  of  Eucrates.  He  must 
have  deserved  to  be  better  known,  but  upon  this 
occasion  only  we  find  him  mentioned  in  history^". 
In:  the  debate  of  the  preceding  day  he  had  been  the  T^ucyd. 
principal  opponent  of  Cleon;  and  he  now  again  i.3. c43. 
came  forward  with  firmness,  with  zeal,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  prudence,  to  plead  a  cause  which, 
he  insisted,  was  not  more  that  of  humanity  than  of 
political  wisdom.  Such  was  the  ferment  of  men's 
minds,  and  so  much  passion  entered  into  the  deci- 
sion of  political  questions  at  Athens,  that  he  would  c.42— 48. 
not  venture  to  attribute  injustice  to  the  decree  ;  he 
would  not  venture  to  aflirm  that  the  Athenians  might 
not,  in  strict  right,  condemn  the  whole  Mitylenaean 
people  to  death  ;  but  he  desired  them  to  consider, 

*  that  the  lower  Mitylenffians  had  no  sooner  had  the 

*  power,  in  consequence  of  having  arms  put  into 

10  A  brother  of  Nicias  was  named  Eucrates,  (Lys.  or.  pre. 
fil.  Eucr.)  and  the  manner  in  which  family-names  were  usually 
distributed  among  the  Greeks,  would  favor  the  supposition  that 
the  father  of  Diodotus  may  have  been  brother  of  Niceratus, 
the  father  of  Nicias. 
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their  hands,  than  they  compelled  the  aristocralical 
party  to  treat  with  the  Athenian  general.     Setting 
aside  however  the  question  of  right  and  justice,  he 
would  consider  the  matter  at  issue  upon  the  point 
of  expediency  only.     The  terror  of  capital  punish- 
ment, it  was  notorious,  did  not  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  crimes :  it  was  the  business  therefore 
of  a  wise  policy,  by  attentive  precaution,  to  pre- 
vent revolt  and  not  to  inhance  evils,  to  which  negli- 
gence or  misrule  might  give  occasion,  by  making 
the  situation  of  those  ingaged  in  revolt  completely 
desperate  :  it  was  the  business  of  a  wise  policy  to 
draw  profit  from  conquest,  and  not  to  convert  a 
city,  capable  of  paying  large  tribute,  into  a  heap 
of  ruins,  and  a  cultivated  coimtry  to  a  desert.    The 
lower  people,  he  observed,  even  in  the  subject- 
states,  were  in  general  attached  to  Athens.     Even 
were  it  just,  therefore,  nothing  could  bje  more  im- 
politic than,  by  an  act  of  extreme  severity,  to  alien- 
ate, in  every  subject-state,  that  party  which  alone 
was,  or  ever  would  be,  well-disposed  to  them.'   He 
concluded  with  recommending,  *  that  those  who 
had  been  selected  by  Paches  as  most  involved  in 
the  guilt  of  revolt,  should  be,  not  condemned  in 
haste  and  in  anger,  but  judged  at  leisure  with  dis- 
passionate deliberation,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
Mitylensean  people  should  have  a  free  pardon.* 
The  speeches  being  concluded,  the  question  was 
put,  and  Diodotus  prevailed  ;   but  the  influence  of 
Cleon  was  such  that  he  prevailed  but  by  a  veiy 
small  majority.     It  was,  after  all,  very  much  feared 
that  notice  of  the  second  decree  could  not  be  conr 
veyed  to  Mitylene  in  time  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  the  first ;  orders  for  which  had  been  forwarded 
near  twenty- four  hours.     A  trireme  was  in  all  haste 
dispatched,  with  no  small  promises  to  the  crew  for 
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amving  in. time.  They  rowed  incessantlyi  re-  sect. 
freshing  themselves  with  a  preparation  of  meal,  ,^^Ji^^ 
wine,  and  oil,  which  they  could  take  without  quit- 
ting their  labor,  and  sleeping  by  reliefs.  Fortunate- 
ly no  adverse  wind  impeded ;  and  the  trireme  with 
the  first  decree,  going  on  an  odious  errand,  did  not 
press  its  way.  It  arrived  however  first ;  the  gene- 
ral had  opened  the  dispatches,  and  was  taking 
measures  for  executing  the  horrid  order,  when  the 
second  trireme  arrived  with  the  happy  counter- 
mand. 

The  case  of  those  whom  Paches  had  sent  to 
Athens,  as  principal  actors  in  the  revolt,  seems  to 
have  been  hopeless,  since  Diodotus  himself  had 
not  ventured  to  offer  a  word  in  their  favor,  &rther 
than  to  claim  for  them  a  dispassionate  trial.  They  Thncyd. 
were  more  than  a  thousand,  and  all  were  put  to  *  ■^* 
death.  Nor  were  those  saved  from  the  execu- 
tioner treated  with  the  generosity  which  Diodotus 
recommended.  All  the  ships  of  war  of  the  Mity- 
lenffian  commonwealth  were  confiscated  to  the  use 
of  the  Athenian  people ;  the  fortifications  of  the 
city  were  demolished,  and  the  lands  were  disposed 
of  in  a  manner  which  appears  to  have  been  new. 
According  to  the  genius  of  democracy,  it  was  cal-^ 
culated  rather  for  private  emolument  than  public 
advantage,  being  either  required  by  the  soverein 
people,  as  an  indulgence  which  they  wished  and 
could  command,  or  proposed  by  some  leading  men 
as  a  bribe  to  obtain  popular  favor.  The  whole 
iland  of  Lesbos,  except  the  territory  of  Mythemne, 
was  divided  into  three  thousand  portions.  Three 
hundred  of  these  were  dedicated  to  the  gods ;  for 
it  was  supposed  the  deity  might  be  thus  bribed, 
not  only  to  pardon,  but  even  to  favor  the  most  atro- 
cious inhumanity.     The  remainder  was  divided  by 
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CHAP.  lot  among  the  Athenian  citizens,  who  were  how- 
\J^^^  ever  not  to  have  possession  of  the  lands  :  that  was 
to  remain  with  the  Lesbians,  who,  for  each  portion, 
were  to  pay  a  yearly  rent,  in  the  nature  of  our 
quitrents,  of  two  mines,  nearly  eight  guineas*  A 
territory  belonging  to  the  Lesbians,  on  the  neigh- 
boring continent,  was  disposed  of  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Both  the  insular  and  the  continental  territory 
were  reduced  under  complete  and  immediate  sub- 
jection to  the  sovereinty  of  the  Athenian  people. 
But  the  gratification  of  individuals  only  was  pro- 
vided for,  the  public  treasury  derived  nothing  from 
the  arrangement. 

A  very  remarkable  fact,  unnoticed  by  Thucy- 
dides,  may,  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  require 
mention  here.  The  conduct  of  Paches,  through- 
out his  command,  appears  to  have  beeil  able,  and 
his  services  were  certainly  important.  On  his 
return  to  his  country  he  expected  honor  and  re- 
spect, suitable  to  those  services ;  but  he  found  him- 
self called  upon  to  answer  a  charge  of  peculation 
before  the  assembled  people.  The  orators  who 
conducted  the  accusation  were  virulent :  their  ha- 
rangues had  evident  effect  upon  the  multitude ; 
and  the  indignation  of  Paches,  perhaps  less  an 
orator  than  a  soldier,  was  so  raised  that,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  assembly,  he  stabbed  himself  to  the 
heart. 

After  proceeding  thus  far  in  Grecian  history,  we 
become  so  familiarized  with  instances  of  slaughter 
committed  in  cold  blood,  generally  not  without  at 
least  a  claim  of  sanction  from  lawful  authority,  and 
a  pretence  to  the  execution  of  justice,  that  the  hor- 
ror lessens,  and  we  are  prepared  for  the  tragedy 
which  closed  the  siege  of  Platcea.  We  find  Thu- 
cydides  so  often  giving  due  measure  of  censure  to 
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his  fellowcountrymen,  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  sect. 
suppose  they  would  not  have  escaped  his  animad-  .J!^^;,^ 
version  for  neglecting  all  endevor  to  succour  the 
brave  little  garrison  of  that  place,  had  there  been 
any  prospect  of  success  from  any  attempt  within 
their  power.  We  may  conceive,  indeed,  that  the 
pestilence  first,  and  then  the  revolt  of  Lesbos, 
would  greatly  weaken  their  me^ns ;  not  only  re- 
ducing their  ability  for  exertion,  but  making  all 
risk  doubly  dangerous.  The  besieging  army  how- 
ever alone  would  scarcely  deter  them;  but  the 
force  of  Bceotia  was  at  hand,  equally  to  support 
the  besieging  army,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  Athenian  forces  from  Attica,  and 
to  intercept  their  return ;  and  the  loss  of  a  battle, 
in  the  critical  circumstances  of  that  time,  might 
have  indangered  all  the  dependencies  of  Athens, 
and  even  Atkens  itself.  *, 

Such  being  the  inability  of  the  Athenians  to  ihucTd. 
relieve  Platsaa,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  ^-  ^*  ^'  ^^* 
third  of  the  siege,  the  garrison  began  to  be  se- 
verely pressed  by  famine.  The  first  proposal  for 
a  capitulation  was  nevertheless  made  by  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  general,  in  pursuance  of  instructions, 
the  result  of  an  illiberal  and  even  treacherous  po- 
licy, which  we  should  deem  more  unworthy  of 
Sparta,  were  there  fewer  instances  of  it  upon  re- 
cord to  her  shame.  The  success  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  in  the  war,  not  having  been  so  great  and 
so  rapid  as  they  had  promised  themselves,  it  was 
foreseen  that,  to  restore  places  taken  on  both  sides, 
might  probably  become  a  necessary  condition  of 
any  peace.  But  it  was  an  object  with  the  Lace- 
daemonian government,  in  compliment  to  Thebes, 
not  to  restore  Plataea. 
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CHAP.       As  soon  therefore  as  it  was  known  that  the  gar- 
J^H^  rison  were  in  extremity  of  want,  the  general  sent 
a  herald  with  the  proposal,  *  that  if  they  would 

*  voluntarily  submit  themselves  to  the  Lacedasmo- 

*  nians,  and  take  them  for  their  judges,  the  guilty 
^  only  should  be  punished,  and  none  without  trial/ 
The  Plataeans,  utterly  unable  to  struggle  for  better 
terms,  acceded  to  these,  and  surrendered  their 
town  and  themselves  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Commissioners  shortly  arrived  from  Sparta,  au- 
thorized to  pronounce  the  doom  of  the  unfortunate 
garrison,  which  seems  to  have  been  already  deter- 
mined; for  the  mode  of  trial  promised  nothing 
equitable.  No  accusation  was  preferred,  but  the 
simple  question  was  put  to  the  Platasans,  *  Whe- 

*  ther,  in  the  existing  war,   they  had  done  any 

*  service  to  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies  V 
Startled  at  such  a  proceeding,  the  l^lataeans  re- 
quested that  they  might  be  permitted  to  speak 
more  largely  for  themselves  than  meerly  to  answer 
that  question.  This  being  not  denied,  Astyma- 
chus  and  Lacon,  the  latter  connected  by  hospitality 
with  Sparta,  were  appointed  to  speak  for  the  whole 
body.  After  urging  their  confidence  in  the  justice 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  expectation  of  a 
difierent  kind  of  trial,  which  had  induced  them  to 
surrender  themselves,  they  pleaded  the  acknow- 
leged  merit  of  their  commonwealth  with  Lacedae- 
mon  and  with  all  Greece  in  the  Persian  wars  ;  and 
they  mentioned  their  service  to  Sparta  in  particu- 
lar in  the  Helot  rebellion.  They  stated  the  refusal 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  undertake  the  protection 
of  their  commonwealth  against  the  oppression  of 
Thebes,  which  above  ninety  years  before  had 
given  origin  to  their  alliance  with  Athens :  and 
they  expatiated  on  the  extreme  hardship  of  their 
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case,  if  the^y  were  to  be  punished  for  fidelity  to    sect. 
that  alliance,  which  they  could  not  have  deserted  JJI^:^ 
without  the  basest  ingratitude  and  the  foulest  dis- 
honor.    They  expostulated  on  the  proposed  deso- 
lation of  those  temples,  where  thanksgiving  ha^ 
been  offered  to  the  gods,  for  blessing  Greece  with 
liberty,*    through    the    glorious    success    obtained 
against  the  Persians,  and  on  the  abolition,  which, 
from  the  destruction  of  their  commonwealth,  would 
insue  to  those  solemn  rites  then  appointed,  by  the 
grateful  voice  of  Greece  united,  to  be  performed 
by  tlie  Plataean  people.     Finally,  adjuring  the  La- 
cedaemonians by  the  sepulchers  of  their  ancestors, 
to  which  the  Plataeans  paid  annual  honors,  they 
deprecated,  beyond  all  things,  being  delivered  to 
their  inveterate  enemies  the  Thebans,  whose  insi- 
dious attempts  against  them,  they  said,  after  having 
successfully   resisted,   they   had  justly   punished; 
and  they  required  rather  to  be  restored  to  the  pos- 
session of  their  town,  to  which,  by  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation,  they  were  equitably  intided,  there  to 
have  the  choice  of  their  mode  of  perishing  :  but  on 
the  mercy  of  the  Lacedaemonians  they  would  will- 
ingly throw  themselves. 

The  Thebans,  with  exasperation,  not  abated  by. 
time,  but  rather  increased  by  the  difficulties  they, 
had  undergone  in  obtaining  means  to  revenge  their 
friends  and  relations,  murdered,  according  to  their, 
sentiment,  by  the  Plataeans,  undertook  to  reply.. 
They  began  with  asserting  their  claim  to  sove-  Thucyd. 
reinty  over  Plataea,  derived  from  their  ancestors,  ^•^"  ^•®^' 
founders  of  all  the  municipal  governments  of 
BcEotia,  when  they  conquered  the  country.  They, 
would  allow  no  merit  to  the  Plataeans  for  their, 
exertions  in  the  Persian  war;  to  which  they  were. 
led,  it  was  insisted,  not  by  any  inlarged  spirit  of. 
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patriotism,  not  by  any  liberal  regard  for  the  com- 
mon cause  of  Grecian  freedom,  but  meerly  by  an 
attachment  to  Athens,  founded  on  the  separate 
interest,  not  even  of  their  city,  but  only  of  a  faction 

Thncyd.    in  their  city.    No  connection  with  Athens  how- 

1. 3.  c  es.  ^Y^j.  could  excuse  their  defection  from  the  general 
confederacy  of  the  Greek  nation,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Lacedasmon,  of  which  Athens  itself 
had  been  a  member.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  was 
dishonorable  to  betray  any  ingagement,  into  which 
they  had  ungi^dedly  entered  with  Athens,  much 
more  dishonorable  and  more  criminal  ws^  it  to 
betray  the  common  cause  of  Greece,  by  supporting 
the  Athenians  in  their  endevors  to  subdue  the 
whole  nation,  against  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies,  whoso,  only  purpose  was  to  protect  its 

c.  04.  liberties.  Thus,  among  others,  the  jEginetans, 
whose  commonwealth  had  been  a  member  of  the 
general  confederacy,  were  already  reduced  to  a 
state  of  subjection :  and  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
offences,  liberal  offers  had  been  made  to  the 
Platffians  before  the  siege,  and  had  been  rejected. 

e,  65.  '  With  regard  then,'  continued  the  Theban  orator, 

^  to  the  attempt  to  surprize  your  city  during  an 
'  existing  truce,  which  is  so  vehemently  objected 
^  to  us,  had  it  been  a  measure  of  our  own,  or  had 
^  we  come   hostilely  against  you,  ravaged    your 

*  lands  and  attacked  your  persons,  you  might  indeed 
^  reasonably  have  accused  us.  But  the  leaders  in 
'  that  business  were  the  best  of  your  own  citizens : 
<  they  invited  us ;  they  opened  your  gates  to  us ; 

*  under  their  authority,  who  had  the  best  title  to 
^  authority  among  you,  we  acted ;  nothing  hostile 

*  was  done,  nothing  intendc;d ;  but  the  sole  purpose 

*  was  the  salutary  one  of  withdrawing  you  from  a 

*  forein  connection,  and  reuniting  you  to  the  body 
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*  of  the  Boeotian  peopte.    Nevertheless  th^  death  of    sect. 

*  those  of  our  fellowcitizens  who  fell  in  arms,-  we  .^^^J!^ 

*  are  willing  to  pass  over ;  but  for  the  assaissination  Thucyd. 

*  of  those  others,  who  submitted  themselves  to  your 

*  mercy,  whom  in  the  moment  you  spared,  and  for 

*  whose  safety  you  pledged  yourselves  to  us,  how 

*  can  it  be  excused?    Shall  then,  Lacedaemonians,  <•««• 

*  their  lamentations  and  prayers  for  mercy  avail 

*  them  ?    The  fathers  of  those  gsdlant  jrouths,  who 

*  have  been  thus  murdered,  were  the  very  men 

*  who,  by  their  deeds  in  the  field  of  Coroneia, 

*  rescued  Boeotia  from  the  Attic  yoke,  and  restored 

*  it  to  the  Grecian  confederacy.    Some  of  them  fell 

*  there ;  some,  now  in  old  age,  living  to  bewail  the 
^  treacherous  massacre  of  their  sons  and  the  orbi- 

*  tude  of  their  families,  are  with  fer  better  plea  your 

*  suppliants  for  revenge.    We  therefore  demand  of 
^  you,  Lacedaemonians,  in  the  punishment  of  these 

*  men,  that  justice  to  which  the  laws  and  customs 

*  of  Greece,  so  nefariously  violated  by  them,  in- 
'  tide  us.' 

Thucydides,  cautious  almost  to  extreme  of  of- 
fending against  that  impartiality  so  valuable  and 
so  uncommon  in  a  cotemporary  historian,  avoids 
declaring  any  sentiment  as  his  own  upon  this  ex- 
traordinary transaction ;  the  more  important  to  be 
related  in  some  detail,  because  it  was  afterward 
but  too  much  drawn  into  precedent,  and  because 
the  circumstances,  and  the  speeches  commenting 
upon  them,  tend  much  to  explain  both  the  nature 
of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  and  the  ideas,  prevail- 
ing at  the  time,  concerning  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  nations.  It  is  not  indeed  likely  that  the  speeches 
made  upon  the  occiasion  would  come  very  exactly 
reported  even  to  Thucydides.  In  what  that  histo- 
rian therefore  has  given  us  for  those  speeches,  as 
weU  as  in  what  he  attributes  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
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<CHA^.   commissioners  as  the  ground  of  their  proceeding, 
s„^^^  he  seems  rather  to  have  stftted  the  arguments  pub- 
licly circulated  b)'  th6  friends  of  the  several  parties. 
It  appears  to  have  been  very  generally  heltl  among 
the  Greeks  of  that  age,  th^t  men  were  bound  by 
ho  duties  to  each  other  without  some  express  cooi* 
pact      The  property  of  f(»*einers  might  be  any- 
where seised,  and  themselves  reduced  to  slavery, 
or  even  put  to  death,  without  the  breach  of  any 
human  law;    and  not  only  without  the  breach  of 
any  divine  law,  but  prayers  were  addressed  to  the 
.     gods  for  favor  and  assistance  in  the  commission  of 
such  violences.     Those  connected  with  them  by 
political  or  social  compact  the  Grreeks  described  by 
a  term  pecuh'ar  to  themselves,  ekspokdi  ;   meaning, 
originally, '  persons  with  whom   they  had  poured 
wine  to  the  gods,  or  with  whom  they  had  made  a 
compact,    sanctified  by  die  ceremony  of  pouring 
wine  to  the  gods  :  those  who  were  bound  to  them 
by  nO.odmpact,  or  who  had  forfeited  their  claim  to 
the  benefit  of  a  compact  once  existing,  th^  called 
EcspoNDi,  out  of  compact,  or  outlaws.     The  Lace- 
demonian commissioners,  upon  the  present  occa- 
Thacyd.    ^ion,  determined  that  the  Plat«in  people,  in  conse* 
1. 3.  c.  68.  qijence  of  their  renuntiation  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
confederacy,  and  of  their  refusal  of  equitable  terms 
offered  them  immediately  before  the  siege,  were 
ecspondi;    and  not  only   so,  but  they  were  ecs- 
pondi  who  had   treated  the  Lacedemonians  and 
their  allies  injuriously.     It  was  therefcMPe  resolved 
that  the  sentence  should  rest  upon  the  answer  that 
could  be  given,  and  supported,  to  the  simple  ques- 
tion first  proposed.    Accordingly  the  Plataeans  were 
again  called  upon,  one  by  one,  t6  say,  *Whetbar 
*  in  the  pfesent  war  they  had  done  any  service  to 
'  the  Laced^nonians  or  their  allies?'   AU  answer* 
ing  in  the  negative,  they  were  sevemlly  led  aside 
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and  irtimediatcly  put  to  de^,  to  the  iiunA»er  of  hot  son. 
fewer  than  two  hundred  Platsans,  and  twenty-five  '^' 
Athenians;  to  whom  probably  this  severity  was 
extended  with  the  less  hesitation,  in  consequence 
of  the  late  execution  of  the  Spartan^  Sala^us,  at 
Athens.  The  women  were  condemned  to  slavery; 
the  town  and  territory  were  given  to  the  Thebans. 
A  few  Platfisan  refugees  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
together  with  some  Megarians,  whom  faction  had 
also  driven  from  their  own  city,  were  permitted  tor 
inhabit  Plats^  during  one  year.  Afterward,  the 
lands  were  confiscated  to  the  public  use  of  the 
Theban  state,  and  let  to  Theban  citizens  on  leases 
Ibr  ten  years  ;  the  town  was  levelled  with  the 
ground,  the  temples  however  being  carefully  pre^ 
served ;  and,  adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  an 
inn  two  hundred  feet  square,  something  like  the* 
modem  cara^'anserais  of  the  East,  was  built  with 
the  materials.  In  the  spirit  of  Grecian  piety,  with 
which  revenge  was  congenial,  and  no  vice  absolute^ 
ly  inconsistent,  furniture  for  the  inn,  made  of  the 
iron  and  brass  found  in  the  town,  was  dedicated  to 
Juno ;  and  a  new  temple,  a  hundred  feet  long,  was 
erected  to  the  same  goddess.  Such  wm  the  fiite  of 
Platsea  in  the  ninety-third  year  from  its  first  alliance 
with  Athens. 


SECTION  V. 

Skdilion  cf  Corcyra  ;  Operationt  c/  iht  Alhtman  FUeU  under  Mcostra' 
tui  and  lEurymedony  and  oftht  Peloponneiian  undtrAlcida^, 

From  this  scene  of  bloodshed  and  desolation,  such    sect. 


is  the  tenor  of  Grecian  history,  we  proceed  to  ano- 
ther stilt  more  shocking,  whence  we  should  wiU* 


V. 
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CHAP,  tngly  avert  our  eyes,  but  for  the  more  than  curious 
*^*     information,  the  valuable  instruction  which,  as  from 
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a  welMmagioed  trag^ic  fiihle,  may  be  derived  from 
it.  In  the  iland  of  Corcyry,  since  its  connection 
with  Athens,  the  democratical  had  been  the  prevail- 
ing interest.  In  the  sea-fight,  with  the  Corinthians 
off  Sybota,  a  number  of  Corcyrqeans  of  rank  had,  as 
?*'f  Ab'  ^^  ^^y^  seen,  been  made  prisoners  ;  and  it  became 
Hift  immediately  the  policy  of  the  Corinthian  govern- 
ment to  conciliate  these,  in  the  hope,  through  them^ 
to  bring  over  Corcyra  to  the  Peloponnesian  confe- 
deracy, which  would  of  course  restore  some  portion 
at  least  of  the  antient  influence  and  authority  of  Co- 
Thncyd^  rinth  in  the  iland.  The  Corcyraean  nobles  readily 
acceded  to  the  first  idea ;  and  possibly  a  less  reward 
than  the  change  from  a  dungeon,  with  daily  fear  of 
death,  to  liberty,  affluence,  and  power,  might  have 
induced  them  to  accede  to  the  second ;  for  to  be 
masters  of  their  iland,  under  the  sovereinty  of  Co- 
rinth, was  likely  to  be  for  them  far  preferable  to 
living  under  the  rod  of  democratical  rule  in  the 
hands  of  their  fellowcitizens*  They  were  however 
set  at  liberty.  It  was  given  out  that  they  were 
bound  by  sufiicient  pledges  to  pay  a  large  sum  for 
tlieir  ransom,  but  the  real  ransom  appeared  in  the 
sequel.  Every  Corcyraean  was  canvassed  separately 
for  his  support,  in  the  general  assembly,  to  a  question 
for  renouncing  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  renewing 
the  antient  connection  of  Corcyra  with  Corinth  its 
mother-city.  Success  in  this  intrigue  was  various ; 
but  party  soon  became  warm,  and  the  whole  iland 
was  in  commotion.  The  democratical  leaders,  in 
alarm,  sent  information  to  Athens,  and  the  Athe- 
nian government  dispatched  ministers  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  the  commonwealth  in  Corcyra.  If 
happened  that  ministers  from  Corinth  arrived  nearly 
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at  the  same  time.  An  assembly  of  the  Corcyraean  sect. 
people  was  held  in  presence  of  both  ;  the  question  ,^^^^i^ 
concerning  the  alliance  was  discussed;  and  the 
Corinthians  so  far  prevailed,  that,  tho  it  was  resol- 
ved to  maintain  the  alliance  with  Athens,  It  was 
nevertheless  resolved  to  maintain  peace  with  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

How  far  it  might  have  been  possible  for  the^aris- 
tocratical  party  to  stop  there,  and  preserve  quiet, 
we  have  not  means  to  judge ;  but  that  no  discreet 
zeal  directed  their  following  measures  amply  ap- 
pears. A  prosecution  was  commenced  against 
Peithias,  chief  of  the  democratical  party,  the  most 
powerful  individual  of  the  iland,  warm  in  the  Athe- 
nian interest,  and  a  public  guest  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth.  The  vague  accusation  urged 
against  him  was,  ^  that  he  had  subjected,  or  ende- 
*  vored  to  subject  his  country  to  Athens.*  The  aris- 
tocratical  party  had  so  ill  considered  their  strength, 
or  so  ill  concerted  their  measures,  that  he  was  ac- 
quitted. It  was  then  perhaps  necessary  for  him  to 
ruin  those  who  would  ruin  him ;  and  the  interest 
which  had  inabled  him  to  repel  the  attack,  would  be 
likely  to  give  him  means  of  revenge.  He  accused 
five  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  aristocratical  party  of 
cutting  stakes  in  the  sacred  groves  of  Jupiter  and 
Alcinous.  Superstition  furnished  the  crime,  and 
party-spirit  would  decide  upon  the  fact.  We 
have  difficulty  indeed  to  imagine  an  inducement 
for  men  of  wealth  and  rank  to  risk  the  penalty, 
which  was  a  stater,  about  a  guinea,  for  every  stake. 
The  five  were  all  condemned  in  fines,  to  an  amount 
that  would  reduce  them  to  indigence.  Immediate 
payment  or  imprisonment  were  the  alternative,  to  be 
avoided  only  by  flight,  if  indeed  that  were  now  prac- 
ticable, or  by  taking  refuge  at  the  altars.  They 
chose  the  latter  expedient,  hoping  ths^t  their  friends 
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CRAF.  Biigbt  yet  obtain  for  them  a  mitigation  of  the  pe- 
^J^^  nsdty.  The  interest  of  Peithia«  however  prevented ; 
and)  more  master  in  the  supreme  council  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  the  five,  he  procured  a 
resolution  for  proposing  to  the  people  an  alliance 
offensive  a^  well  as  defensive  with  Athens.  The 
suppliants,  looking  upon  their  ruin  and  that  of  their 
party  as  complete  if  this  should  be  carried,  in  the 
rage  of  despair,  quitted  the  altars,  collected  some  of 
t^ieir  adherents,  armed  themselves  with  daggers,  and 
rushing  into  the  coqncil-hall,  killed  Peithias,  with 
Others,  some  counsellors,  some  private  persons,  to 
the  number  of  sixty*  Those  counsellors  of  the 
democratical  party,  who  avoided  the  massacre,  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  Athenian  trireme,  which  lay  in  the 

Thueyd.    hajix>r. 

i.s.c.  71.      -j^j^^  g^e  were  no  sooner  thus  masters  of  the 

council  than  they  summoned  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  acknowleged  what  they  had  done,  and 
claimed  merit  from  it,  as  what  alone  could  save  the 
commonwealth  from  subjection  to  Athens  ;  and 
then  immediately  proposed  a  decree  for  maintaining 
a  strict  neutrality,  for  refusing  to  admit  more  than 
one  ship  of  war  at  a  time  belonging  to  either  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  and  for  declaring  any  attempt 
to  introduce  more  into  any  port  of  Corc}Ta  an  act  of 
hostility.  Their  own  influence  was  extensive,  their 
opponents  were  intimidated  and  without  a  head, 
the  decree,  moderate  in  its  purposes,  was  well 
oalculated  to  gain  in  the  instant  the  approbation  of 
all  who  were  not  violent  in  party,  and  it  was  car- 
ried. Ministers  wsere  then  dispatched  to  Athens  to 
apologt^i  as  &r  as  might  be,  to  the  Athenian 
gpQvernment  fpr  what  had  passed,  as  a  measure, 
wkhout  foreithought,  produced  by  the  crisis  of  the 
moment,,  and  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  if  possible, 
with  the  Corcyraeans  who  had  fled  thither,  in  ap-^ 
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prehension  of  the  efficacy  of  their  etfdevors  othet *    met. 
wise  to  ingage  the  Adienians  to  interfere.     Instead  ^.^J^;,^ 
however  of  being  received,  at  Athens,  as  deputed 
by  due  authority,  they  were  apprehended  as  rebels, 
and  sent  in  custody  to  iEgina. 

Meanwhile  the  aristocratical  party  in  Corcyra 
were  fer  from  being  decidedly  masters  of  the  go- 
vernment. Incouraged  by  the  arrival  of  a  Corin- 
thian ship,  with  ministers  ftom  Lacedasmon^  they 
attacked,  and  in  the  moment  overpowered  their 
opponents ;  who  however  not  only  held  the  cita- 
del, but  maintained  themselves  in  some  of  the 
higher  parts  of  the  town.  Collecting  then  their 
strength,  they  took  possession  of  oile  of  the  ports^ 
of  the  city,  called  the  Hyllaic.  The  aristocratical 
party  held  the  agora  and  the  principal  port.  Next 
day  both  sent  detachments  into  the  coimtry,  to  Thacyd. 
invite  the  peasant-slaves  to  their  assistance,  with  ^•^•^•''^ 
promises  of  freedom.  In  this  the  democratical 
party  had  the  greater  success.  The  nobles  on  the 
other  hand  obtained  eight  hundred  Epirot  auxlilia- 
ries  from  the  continent.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
light  skirmishes  passed  with  missile  weapons. 

On  the  next  day  but  one  matters  were  brought  c.  74. 
to  a  crisis.  System  was  now  in  some  degree  re- 
stored in  the  conduct  of  the  afiairs  of  die  demo- 
cratical party  ;  and  leaders  were  become  setded  in 
command  and  influence,  in  the  room  of  those  who 
had  been  assassinated  :  they  were  superior  in  num- 
bers, and,  within  the  city,  they  possessed  the  more 
commanding  situations.  With  these  advantages, 
fesuing  from  their  quarters  they  attacked  their  op-, 
ponents ;  and,  such  was  the  eflFect  of  party-spirit, 
the  women  took  a  zealous  part  in  the  action,  throw- 
ing bf  ieks  and  tiles  from  the  house-tops,  and  sup- 
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CHAP,  pprting  the  tumult  of  battle,  says  Thucydides^ 
^^^^  with  a  resolution  beyond  their  nature.  Late  in  the 
evening  the  aristocratical  party  were  compelled  to 
yield  k  s^d  fearing  that  their  opponents,  pressing 
upon  them  \m  their  retreat,  might  become  masters 
of  the  naval  arsenal  and  the  port,  their  last  refuge, 
they  set  fire  to  all  the  buildings  about  the  agora, 
sparing  neither  their  own  houses  (for  there  the  prin- 
cipal men  mostly  had  their  residence)  nor  those  of 
others ;  so  that,  beside  dwellings,  many  warehouses 
full  of  valuable  merchandize  were  consumed  ;  and 
had  any  wind  blown  toward  the  city,  the  whole 
would  have  been  destroyed.  The  conflagration 
effectually  checked  pursuit,  and  prevented  that 
immediate  destruction  which  the  aristocratical  par- 
ty had  apprehended  ;  but  their  affairs  nevertheless 
suffered  from  the  defection  of  their  friends.  In  the 
night  not  only  the  greater  part  of  the  Epirot  auxili- 
aries made  their  escape  to  the  continent,  but  the 
commander  of  the  Corinthian  trireme  consulted 
his  safety  by  sailing  away. 

At  the  beginning  of  thi^  civil  war,  the  demo- 
cratical  party  had  sent  intelligence  to  Naupactus^ 
where  Nicostratus  son  of  Deitrephes  commanded 
Thucjd.  the  Athenian  squadron.  On  the  next  day  after 
the  departure  of  the  Epirot  troops  and  the  Corin- 
thian ship,  Nicostratus  arrived  in  the  harbor  of 
Corcyra  with  twelve  triremes  and  five  hundred 
heavy-armed  Messenians.  His  purpose  of  course 
was  to  support  the  democratical,  which  was  the 
Athenian  party ;  but  in  the  present  circumstances, 
Jiis  arrival  perhaps  gave  greater  joy  to  the  defeated 
nobles,  who  dreaded  nothing  so  much  a$  the  un- 
restrained revenge  of  their  fellowcitizens.  Nor 
did  he  deceive  their  expectation :  proposing  a 
treaty,  he  succeeded  in  mediating  an  agreement. 
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by  which  it  was  determined  that  ten  only,  who 
were  named  as  the  most  guilty  of  the  nobles, 
should  be  brought  to  trial,  and  that  the  rest  should 
retain  all  their  rights  as  citizens,  under  a  demo- 
cratical  government.  He  provided  then  that  even 
the  selected  ten  should  have  opportunity  to  es- 
cape; and  thus  a  sedition,  begun  with  the  most 
outrageous  violence,  was  composed  in  a  manner 
little  heard  of  in  Grecian  annals,  totally  without 
bloodshed.  The  proposal  for  a  league  offensive 
and  defensive  with  Athens  was  carried,  as  in  thfe 
present  circumstances  might  be  expected,  with- 
out opposition. 

Nicostratus  would  then  have  returned  with  his 
whole  squadron  to  Naupactiis  ;  but,  the  more 
completely  to  insure  the  continuance  of  quiet  so 
happily  restored,  the  democratical  leaders  re- 
quested that  he  would  leave-  five  of  his  ships ; 
undertaking  to  supply  him  with  as  many  of  their 
own,  completely  manned.  The  magistrates,  whose 
office  it  was  to  appoint  citizens  for  this  service, 
thought  to  gain  farther  security  against  fresh  com- 
motion by  selecting  many  of  the  aristocratical  par- 
ty. Unfortunately  a  suspicion  arose  among  these, 
that  the  pretence  of  service  was  only  a  feint :  that 
the  purpose  was  to  send  them  to  Athens ;  where, 
from  the  soverein  people,  they  expected  no  fa- 
vorable measure.  Under  this  persuasion  they 
betook  themselves,  as  suppliants,  to  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  no  assurances  from 
Nicostratus  could  persuade  them  to  quit.  This 
extreme,  and  apparently  weak,  mistrust  excited 
suspicion  among  the  democratical  party.  Arm- 
ing themselves,  they  broke  into  the  houses  of  the 
nobles  to  seize  their  arms ;  and  they  would  have 
proceeded  to  bloodshed,  if  Nicostratus  hatl  not 
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CHAP,  prevented.  The  alann  of  the  aristDcratkal  purtjr 
^^^^  then  became  universal,  and  four  hundred  took 
sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Juno*  All  the  laboc? 
of  Nicostratus  to  restore  peace  and  hannony  were 
thus  frustrated ;  for  mutual  jealousy  prevented 
the  possibility  of  accommods^on.  While  the 
suppliants  of  Juno  feared  assassination  should 
they  quit  their  sanctuary,  and  starving  if  they 
remained,  their  opponents  were  apprehensive  of 
some  sudden  blow  meditated  by  ^em.  To  pre- 
vent  this,  therefore,  they  proposed  to  remove  them 
to  a  small  iland  not  far  from  the  shore,  near  which 
the  temple  stood,  promising  not  onlysafe^,  but 
regular  supplies  of  provisions.  The  utter  inability 
of  the  suppliants  in  any  way  to  help  themselves, 
induced  them  to  consent.  The  same  confidence 
earlier  given  to  the  oaths  of  their  adversaries,  and 
to  the  faith  of  the  generous  Nicostratus,  might 
have  prevented  the  miseries  that  followed. 

ThvGjd.        In  this  state  things  had  rested  four  or  five  days, 
'  when  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  of  fiftyr three  ships  of 

€.69.  war  appeared  in  sight.  It  was  comnumded  by 
Alcidas,  who,  on  arriving  at  Cyllene,  with  the 
fleet  intended  for  the  relief  of  Lesbos,  had  found 
orders  to  go  immediately  to  Corcyra,  with  thir- 
teen additional  ships,  taking  Brasidas  for  his  QcAr 

•.77.  legue  in  command.  Consternation  and  tumult 
immediately  spred  through  the  town,  the  party 
now  triumphant  scarcely  knowing  whether  most 
to  dread  the  Peloponnesian  armament  or  their 
own  fellowcitizens.  They  however  obeyed  Ni- 
costratus, who,  with  his  Uttle  squadron,  quitting 
the  port  to  meet  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  directed 
the  Corcyra^ns  to  support  him  as  they  could  get 
their  triremes  ready.  Sixty  were  immediately 
launched;  but  they  were  manned  with  so  little 
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self  etion,  that  a$  they  advanced,  scattered,  toward    ibct. 
the  enemy,  two  deserted;  and,  in  some  others,  ,j^J^ 
the  grews  went  to  blows  among  themselves.    The 
FelQponnesians,  observing  their  confusion,  detach- 
ed twenty  triremes  against  them,  retaining  thirty- 
five,  including  the  deserters,  to  oppose  the  Athe- 
nian squadron.     Nicostratus  shewed  himself  not  Thacyd. 
less  able  in  military,  than  prudent  and  humane  ^'^^'^ 
in  civil  command.^   By  superiority  in  evolution, 
avoiding   the    enemy's  center,  he   attacked   one 
wing,  and  sunk  a  ship.     The  Peloponnesians  then, 
as  in  the  ingagement  with  Phormion  off  Rhium, 
formed  in  a  circle.    Nicostratus,  as  Phormion  had 
done,  rowed  round  them.    With  twelve  triremes 
he  was  th^s  acting  with  advantage  against  thirty- 
five,    when   the   detached   squadron,    which   had 
obtained    more    decisive    advantage    against    the 
Corc)rraBan  fleet,  returned  to  support  their  own. 
Nicostratus    then    retreated   toward  the    port,   in  c,70. 
such  order  as  to  inable  the  distracted  CorcyrsB- 
ans  also   to  reach  it  without  farther  loss;    but 
thirteen  of  their  ships  had  been  already  taken. 

It  was  now  evening,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  alarm  and  confusion  in  Corcyra.  An  imme- 
diate atack  was  expected  from  the  victorious  fleet, 
while  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  be  secure  against 
the  domestic  foe.  The  suppliants  of  Juno  were 
however  removed  from  the  iiand  to  their  former 
situation  in  the  temple,  more  out  of  reach  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  such  measures  for  defence 
of  the  town  were  taken  as,  in  the  tumult  of  the 
moment,  were  judged  proper.  But  the  inability 
of  the  Spartan  commander-in-chief,  and  appa- 
rently his  cowardice,  uncommon  as  that  defect 
was  in  a  Spartan,  were  their  best  security.  After 
his  naval  victory,  instead  of  immediately  pushing 
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CHAP,  his  success  and  profiting  firom  the  consternation 
sj^^^  of  the  enemy,  he  retired  ^ith  his  prizes  to  die 
harbor  of  Sybota.  Even  on  the  next  day,  the 
active  zeal  of  Brasidas  in  vain  exhorted  attack 
upon  the  city;  Alcidas  would  carry  his  exertion 
no  farther  than  to  debark  some  troops,  on  the 
headland  of  Leucimne,  and  ravage  the  adjacent 
fields.  The  democratical  Corcyraeans  iieverthe- 
Thacxd.  less  remained  in  the  most  anxious  suspense. 
*  Their  domestic  opponents  \«rere  indeed  com- 
pletely in  their  power,  but  a  superior  enemy 
might  severely  revenge  any  severity  exercised 
against  them.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  try, 
in  a  conference,  to  make  some  arrangement  for 
mutual  benefit.  The  body  of  the  aristocratical 
party  still  refused  all  confidence  to  their  oppo- 
nents :  but  some,  both  of  those  who  had  and  of 
those  who  had  not,  taken  refuge  in  the  temples, 
less  fearful,  consented  to  serve  in  the  fleet;  and 
thirty  triremes  were  manned  with  mixed  crews, 
those  of  the  aristocratical  party  being  distributed, 
so  as  best  to  obviate  danger  fi-om  their  disaffection. 
Alcidas  however  attempted  no  attack  :  about  noon 
he  reimbarked  his  ravaging  troops,  and  returned 
to  his  harbor  of  Sybota,  where,  in  the  evening, 
he  received  intelligence  by  fire-signals,  that  a 
fleet  of  sixty  Athenian  ships  of  war  was  approach- 
ing. Immediately  he  got  under  way;  and  has- 
tening his  course  close  under  shore,  as  far  as 
^  8j^  Leucadia,  would  not  double  the  cape  of  that  pe-  ^ 
ninsula,  but  dragged  his  galleys  across  the  isth- 
mus, and  so  passed  undiscovered  to  Peloponnesus. 
No  sooner  were  the  Cdrcyraean  people  assured  of 
the  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet  and  the  flight  of 
the  Peloponnesian,  than  every  dark  passion  mixed 
Itself  with  the  joy  which  instantly  superseded  their 
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feafs ; .  and  measures  were  deliberately  taken  for  per«  sect. 
petrating  one  of  the  most  horrid  massacres  recorded  ^' 
in  histoiy.  The  Messj^nians,  hitherto  incamped 
without,  to  oppQse  the  forein  enemy,  were  now  intro- 
duced within  the  walls.  The  fleet  was  then  directed 
to  pass  {torn  the  town  port  to  the  Hyllaic  port.  In 
the  way,  all  of  the  aristocratical  party  among  the 
crews  were  thrown  overboard,  and  in  the  same  in* 
stant  massacre  began  in  the  city.  The  suppliants 
only  in  the  temple  of  Juno  remained  protected  by 
that  superstitious  dread,  which  so  generally  possess- 
ed the  Greeks,  of  temporal  evil  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods  for  afironts  to  themselves,  while  no  ap- 
prehension was  entertained  for  the  grossest  viola- 
tion of  every  inoral  duty.  The  fear  of  ^starving 
nevertheless  induced  about  fifty  of  them,  on  the 
persuasion  of  their  opponents,  to  quit  their  situation 
and  submit  to  a  trial.  They  were  all  summarily 
condemned  and  instantly  executed.  Their  misera- 
ble friends  in  the  sanctuary,  informed  of  their  fate, 
yielded  to  extreme  despair :  some  killed  oneai^other 
within  the  temple  ;  some  hanged  themselves  on  the 
^ees  of  the  adjoining  sacred  grove ;  all,  in  some 
way,  put  a  hasty  end  to  their  wretchedness. 

In  the  city,  and  through  the  iland,  the  scene  of  mur- 
der was  not  so  quickly  closed.  For  sciven  days  the 
democratical  party  continued  hunting  out  their  op- 
ponents, and  massacring  wherever,  they  could  find 
them.  Some  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of 
Bacchus.  Sup^stitious  fear  prevented  any  direct 
violence  there,  but  a  wall  was  built  around  the  tem- 
ple, and  they  were  starved  to  death.  Nor  was 
diflFerence  of  political  principles  and  political  con- 
nections the  only  criterion  of  capital  ofience.  Op* 
portunities  for  private  revenge,  or  private  avarice, 
were  in  many  instances  used.    Debtors  cancelled 
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CHAP,  their  debts  bjr  the  ittixrdef  of  thek  creditofs }  tht 
^^'  nearest  relations  fell  by  each  other's  h«»ds ;  auda- 
dousness  in  crime  went  so  far  that  some  were  farced 
from  the  temples  to  be  murdered,  and  some  eyen 
murdered  in  them ;  and  «yery  enmniitjr^  says  die 
historian,  usual  in  seditions^  was  practised,  s^  even 
more. 
ThacyiL^  The  Athenian  admiral,  Eurymedon  son  of  Tbu- 
cles,  lay  in  the  harbor  with  his  powerful  fleets  the 
quiet  and  apparently  approving  spectator  of  these 
disgraceful  transactions ;  and  not  till  the  demo<^aticaI 
C<M^cyra3ans  had  carried  revenge  to  the  utmost,  sailed 
ai4^y.  The  impolicy  of  bis  conduct  seems  to  have 
been  equal  to  the  inhumanity.  Nieostratus,  inter- 
fering as  a  generous  mediator,  had  put  Corcyra  into 
a  situation  to  be  a  valuable  ally  to  Athens^  The 
ficence  which  Eurymedon  gave,  to  massacre  all 
who  ivere  supposed  adverse  to  the  Athenian  inte* 
rest,  had  a  very  different  effect^^  About  five  hun- 
dred had  escaped ;  some  aboard  the  triremes  which 
had  deserted  to  the  Peloponnesians,  some  on  other 
occasions^  They  took  possession  of  some  forts  and 
lands,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Corcyrasan  people, 

^1  Thucvdides  in  his  miiniier  of  maridBg  the  difiereot  cha- 
racters and  diiTereDt  merits  of  the  two  Athenian  commanders, 
offers  an  admirable  model  for  writers  of  cotempdrery  historr. 
Without  any  offensive  remarlc,  meerlj  statinji^  facts  in  the  sim- 
plest manner,  he  gives  the  reader  fully  to  dhcoyer  which  de- 
served the  highest  praise,  and  which  disgraced  himself  and  Ms 
country.  Nicodtratus,  arriving  in  the  ^ery  height  ol  the  sedi- 
tion, with  only  a  small  force,  with  which  he  hnd  soon  to  cope 
with  a  very  superior  enemy,  interfered  as  a  generous  mediator, 
and  so  efficaciously  as  to  prevent  all  outrage.  EuryniedoQ 
came  commanding  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  of  war,  a  force  that  de« 
terred  opposition :  he  stayed  seven  d^ys,  during  which  all  the 
enormities  were  committed,  and  he  went  away.  This  is  abeo- 
Ititelyall  that  the  historian  says  of  Eutymedon:  but  that  so 
short  a  tale,  with  so  few  circumstances  marked,  m|glit  not 
escape  the  reader's  notice,  with  a  slight  varlatfon  of  words,  he 
repeats  it 
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on  dii  continent  e^pposite  to  their  iland ;  and  thence, 
with  all  the  activity  that  the  spirit  of  revenge,  the 
thirst: ^plunder,  and  the  desire  of  recovering  their 
anient  possessions,  united  could  excite,  they  car- 
ried on  hostflities  i^;ain8t  Corcyra;  seizing  ships, 
inakihg  descents  on  the  coast,  living  by  depreda- 
tion, and  wasting  whatever  they  could  not  cany  off. 
After  this  experience  of  the  weakness  of  their  ad- 
versaries, they  determined  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  the  iland ;  and  having  in  vain  solicited  assistance 
from  the  Lacedasmonians  and  Corinthians,  who 
would  no  more  risk  their  fleet  against  the  naval  force 
of  Athens,  they,  witii.a  few  auxiliaries,  who  made 
tiieir  whole  number  only  six  hundred,  debarked  on 
Corcyra.  The  conduct  of  these  undoubtedly  brave, 
but  i4>paiently  ill^judging  men,  misled  by  passion, 
remaikably  supports  an  observation  which  Strabo, 
who  lived  in  an  age  to  see  and  to  advert  at  leisure  to 
the  consequences,  has  made  upon  the  conduct  and 
charactm*  of  his  fellowcountrymen.  The  warmth 
of  temper,  which  perpetusdly  ingaged  their  whole 
sods  in  party  disputes  and  petty  quarrels,  disabled 
them  for  great  objects :  insomuch  that  they  were  con- 
tfaiually  employing,  for  mutual  destruction,  abilities, 
and  courage,  which,  with  more  political  union,  might 
have  inabled  them  to  defend  their  independency  for- 
ever, against  Rome,  and  against  the  world.  The 
aristocratical  Corcyraeans,  had  they  directed  their 
views  to  their  establishment  on  the  soil  where  they 
had  found  refuge,  might  probably  have  raised  a 
powerful  city  there.  But  passion,  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  still  directed  their  measures.  Imme- 
diately on  landing  in  Corcyra,  determined  to  main- 
tain themselves  or  die,  they  burnt  those  vessels  by 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  successful  and  even 
powerful.  They  then  occupied  and  fortified  mount 
VOL.  II.  59 
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CHAP,  Ifitone,  which  was  certainly  a  prudent  step ;  and, 
^^^^  from  that  advantageous  post,  issuing  as  opportunity 
offered,  they  compelled  their  adversaries  to  confine- 
ment within  their  walls,  and  themselves  commanded 
the  country.  The  calamities  which  followed,  being 
connected  with  Athenian  history,  will  be  for  notice 
hereafter. 
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An  Athenian  Squadron  »tnt  to  Sidly  under  Lachef.  End  of  ths 
PesliUnee  at  Athent.  Sixth  Tear  of  the  War  :  Operaiimu  ef  tho 
AOkenumi^  under  Jfieia*  oa  tho  Eaetem  Side  of  Greece,  mnd  vmda^ 
IkmoHhenes  on  the  Wutem  :  State  of  JEtolia  .-  Defeat  of  Demoo- 
thenes  near  ^gUium  .•  A  Peloponnesian  Army  eent  into  the  Western 
Provincu  ;  Oxolian  Locrit  acquired  to  the  Peloponnuian  Oon/'etfeffW- 
ey .'  Demosthenes  elected  Oenoral  of  the  Acamamiant ;  Baltic  ^ 
Olpiz  ;  Battle  of  /domeyie  .*  Important  Successes  of  Demosthenes  .* 
Peau  hetwein  the  Acamanians  and  Ambraeiots. 

Th£  Sicilian  Greeks,  mostly  well-disposed  to  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  ingaged  in  alliance  widi  them, 
but  distracted  by  a  variety  of  political  interests 
within  their  iland,  had  given  no  assistance  in  <^- 
B.C.427.  lotion.    War  had  now  broken  out  among  them- 
Ol.  88. 2.  selves ;  and  toward  the  end  of  summer,  after  the 
Thi^?    return  of  Eurymedon  from  Corcyra,  the  Athenians 
i.ac86.   sent  a  squadron  of  twenty  ships,  under  Laches  son 
of  MelanopUB,  to  assist  the  Leontines,  an  Ionian 
people,  against  the  Syracusans,  who  were  of  Dorian 
race.     The  consequences  did  not  become  immedi- 
ately very  important ;  and  it  may  be  most  conve- 
nient to  defer  all  farther  account  of  Sicilian  affiurs 
till  the  period  when  Sicily  became  the  principal 
scene  of  military  operation, 
c.  87.  In  the  beginning  of  the  insuing  winter,  the  pesti- 

lence again  broke  out  in  Athens.    It  had  never  yet 
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inlarely  ooaaed^  tho  «fter  the  two  first  years  there  sect. 
had  been  a  remission :  but  in  the  renewal  of  its  >,^^^^!^ 
fwy  it  seems  to  have  worn  itsdf  out,  and  we  hear 
of  it  no  more.  In  its  whole  course  it  carried  off  not 
less  than .  four  thousand  four  hundred  of  those 
Athenians  in  the  prime  of  life  who  were  inroUed 
among  the  heavy-armed,  and  three  hundred  men  of 
the  higher  rank  who  served  in  the  cavalry.  Of  the 
multitude  of  other  persons  who  perished  by  it,  no 
means  existed  for  ascertaining  the  number. 

Archidamus  king  of  Sparta  did  not  long  outlive 
the  friend  of  his  youth,  whom  in  old  age  he  was 
destined  to  oppose  in  arms,  the  illustrious  citizen, 
who  with  more  than  regal  sway  had  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  Athenian  democracy.     Pericles  died 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  campain  of  the 
war.    Archidamus  commanded  the  Peloponnesian 
army  which  invaded  Attica  in  the  following  spring; 
and  it  is  the  last  occasion  upon  which  the  cotem- 
porary  historian  mentions  him.    In  the  fifth  year 
Cleomenes,  regent  for  the  minor  king  of  the  other 
reigning  fimiily,  had  the  office  of  general  of  the 
confederacy ;    and  now  in  the  sixth  spring,  the 
command  was  given  to  Agis,  son  of  Archidamus.  g  q  43^^ 
The  forces  were  assembled  at  the  Corinthian  isth-  OL  88. }. 
mus  for  a  proposed  invasion  of  Attica,  when  the  ^^'^^' 
terrors  of  .repeated  earthquakes,  which  affected  va-  i.  s.  c  89. 
nous  parts  of  Greece  with  uncommon  violence, 
cbeckeid  the  design,  and  the  troops  were  dismissed. 

As  the  war  drew  out  in  length,  every  circum- 
stance tended  more  and  more  to  justify  the  counsels 
which  led  the  Athenians  to  ingage  in  it  Notwith- 
stands^  that  calamity,  beyond  human  prudence 
to  foresee,  which  had  so  reduced  the  strength  of 
the  commonwealth ;  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
those  talents  which  had  prepared  itsresources  during 
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peace,  and  directad  tbem  during  the  two  first  yem 
of  hostility ;  Athens  was  advancing  towand  a  supe* 
riority  which  promised,  under  able  conduct  in  difi 
adnunistration,  to  be  decmive*  Indeed  the  energy 
of  the  Athenian  government,  directed  for  near  a 
century  by  a  succession  of  men  of  imcomnKm  abili^ 
ties,  was  so  put  into  train,  that  notwithstanding  the 
in&riority  of  the  present  leaders,  it  waa  scarcely 
perceived  to  slacken*  Democracy,  tho  a  wfctchod 
regulator,  is  a  powerful  spring*  The  h^hesi  <Aces 
in  Athens  were  now  open  to  the  lowest  people. 
Great  competition  of  course  arose ;  and  one  conse- 
quence was,  that  men  of  rank  and  education,  how^ 
ever  unambitious,  were  forced  to  put  tbemsehres 
forward  in  public  business,  that  they  might  avoid 
being  trodden  upon  by  their  inferiors^  Hius  Ni- 
cias  seems  to  have  been  rather  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances, than  induced  by  his  own  tndina^an, 
to  accept  the  situation  in  which  he  waa  placed*^ 
He  had  succeeded  Pericles  in  tfa^  office  of  com- 
Plat.  Tit  mander-in-chief.  Plutarch  says,  that  his  cavtious 
temper  led  him  always  to  cfauss  commands  where 
success  might  be  certain,  tho  the  glory  would  be 
small ;  not  from  any  defect  of  persons^  but  of 
political  courage  ;  he  was  less  afraid  of  the  swoids 
of  enemies  than  of  the  vmces  of  feUowdtizens. 
Afiterthe  reduction  of  Lesbos  he  had  coadticted 
the  Athenian  fcHxes  against  a  fortified  ilet,  called 
Minoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Nisaea,  the 
sea-port  of  Megara.  It  was  without  much  diffi- 
culty taken,  and  a  garrison  \vbs  left  in  it*  The 
purpose  was  to  prevent  any  future  surpriae,  hke 
that  lately  attempted  upon  PeirsNis,  and  to  cmb 
more  effectually  the  Megarian  privateers;  whidi, 
notwithstanding  the  lookout  firom  Saiamis,  aniK>yed 
^  the  Athenian  trade* 
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III  ilie  {XTMetit  sommer  it  was  determined  to  Btt*t.' 
send  out  two  expeditions.  Having  feoovensd  the  ,^]I^J;^ 
principal  of  those  dependencies  in  Thrace,  whose 
revolt  had  given  rise  to  the  war^  having  checked 
defection  in  Asia  bf  the  severe  punishment  of  the 
Lienbians,  having  kami  to  deeptee  the  ravage  of 
Attica,  and,  safe  within  their  watts,  possesring  a 
navy  that  commanded  the  seas,  the  Athenians  had 
lewure  and  means  to  prosecute  otfensive  operations. 
Nicias,  with  a  fleet  of  lAttf  triremes,  went  to  the  ^iTl'i. 
iland  of  Melos ;  whose  people,  a  Lacedsmonian 
cokmy,  tho  through  dread  of  the  navad  force  of 
Athens  they  had  avoided  acting  with  the  Pelopon^ 
nesions,  yet  rejeeted  the  Athenian  alliance,  and 
refused  to  pay  tribute*  It  was  expected  that  the 
waste  of  their  l^uids  would  have  brought  them  to 
Submission  ;  but  the  Melians  shutting  themselves 
within  their  wiedls,  with  a  declared  determination 
not  to  treat)  the  tedious  business  of  a  siege  was 
postponed  for  another  enterprise,  which  had  been 
concerted  before  the  fleet  left  Atiica.  Passing  to 
Oropus,  on  tlie  confines  of  BcBOtia,  Nicias  landed 
his  forces  by  night,  and  marched  immediately  to 
Tanagra,  where  he  was  met  by  the  whole  strength 
of  Athens,  under  Hipponicus  son  of  CalHas,  and 
£urymedoh  son  of  Thucles,  whose  conduct  at  Cor- 
cyra,  it  appears,  had  not  displeased  the  people  his 
soverein«  The  day  was  spent  in  ravaging  the  Ta" 
nagra^m  lands.  On  the  following  day  the  Tana- 
gneans,  reinforced  by  a  small  body  of  Thebans, 
ventured  an  action,  but  were  defeated.  Erecting 
then  their  trophy,  the  forces  under  Hipponicus  and 
Emymedon  marched  back  for  Athens,  and  the 
others  to  their  ships.  Nicias  proceeded  with  the 
fleet  to  the  Locrian  coast,  plundered  and  wasted 
what  was  readily  within  reach,  and  then  he  also 
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CRAP,  retmnurd  home*    -The  eaqpedit«m  iadMd  ^mfOA  to 
..J^^:^  liave  had  no  great  object  Apparently  the  princ*^ 
purpose  was  to  acquire  a  little  pc^ularity  to  the 
leaders,  and  obviate  clamor  against  them,  by  re- 
taliating the  evils  of  invanoa  on  those  of  their  ene- 
mies who  were  most  within  reach,  and  by  holding 
out  the  fecompense  of  pillage  to  gcatify  the  vulgar 
mind. 
Ttocyd.        The  purpose  of  the  other  expedition  was  to  aup- 
*    '  port  the  sdlies,  and  extend  the  influenpe  of  Athaos, 
in  the  western  parts  of  Greece ;  a  service  on  which 
a. squadron  had  been  employed  every  summer  from 
c^7.        the  b^tnning  of  the  wan    Phormion,  (hiring  his 
comnumd  on  that  station,,  had  so  indeared  himself 
to  the  Acamanians,  that  they  particularly  requested 
his  son,  or  at  least  some  relation,  for  his  successor. 
A  petition  so  honoraUe  to  so-deserving  an  officer 
was  not  denied.    In  the  fourth  year  of  the  war, 
Asopius  son  of  Fhormion  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  squadron  of  thirty  ships.     With 
these  he  successfully  ravs^ed  the  coast  of  Laconia, 
and  then,  according  to  his  orders,  sending  home 
the  greater  part,  proceeded  with  twelve  to  his  sta- 
tion at  Naupactus.    Anxious,  on  his  arrival  there, 
to  show  himself  worthy  of  the  jH-eference  given  to 
'  a  son  of  Fhormion,  he  seems  to  have  undertaken 
what  his  force  was  unequal  to  ;  and  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  against  CEniadss,  he  lost  his  life  in 
an  attack  upon  Lencas.    in  the  next  year  we  find 
the  command  committed  to  Nicostratus,  who,  with 
only  twelve  triremes  had  distinguished  himself  so 
c.  91.       advantageously  in  the  Corcyrdean  sedition,  and  in 
action  with  the  Pdoponnesian  fleet.    Thirty  were 
now  sent  to  Naupactus,  under  Demosthenes  son  pf 
Alcisthenes. 
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DemostJiefies  began  operatiofis  by  the  surprise    sect. 
of  EUomenus,  a  port  of  the  Leueadian  territory,  ,^J!^ 
whose  garrison  he  jmt  to  the  SMrord;  and  then,  Thucyd. 
orflectui^  the  allies  of  those  parts,  Acamanians,  Za-  **  ^'  ^'  ^' 
cynthians,  and  Cephallenians,  in  addition  to  the 
Naupactian  Messenians,  who  were  in  eflfect  Athe- 
nian subjects,  and  obtaining  fifteen  triremes  from 
COTcyra,  he  proceeded  against  Leucas  itself.    The 
Lencadians,  unable  to  resist  such  a  force  in  the 
field,  abandoned  their  territory  to  its  ravages,  and 
confined  themselves  within  their  walls.    The  Acar^ 
nanians  were  highly  desirous  to  reduce  a  city  per* 
petualfy  hostile  to  them,  and  situate  in  a  mannar 
within  their  country.    But,  before  the  siege  could 
be  formed,  Demosthenes  was  allured  by  a  more 
splendid,  tho  far  more  hazardous  project,  suggested 
by  the  Naupactian  Messenians. 

MtolisL  was  a  much  more  formidable  foe  to  Naur 
pactus  than  Leucas  to  Acamania.  Alwajrs  num- 
bered among  the  members  of  the  Greek  nation,  yet 
even  in  that  age,  when  science  ai^  art  were  ap- 
proaching meridian  splendor  in  Atdca,  scarcely 
sixty  miles  firom  their  borders,  the  ^olians  were 
a  most  rude  people.  Since  the  Trojan  war,  barba- 
rism rather  than  civilization  seems  to  have  gained 
among  them.  They  lived  scattered  in  unfortified 
villages :  they  spoke  a  dialect  scarcely  intelligiblie 
to  die  other  Greeks ;  and  one  dan  of  them  at  least, 
the  Eurytanian,  was  said  to  feed  on  raw  flesh:  c. 95. 
they  used  only  light  arms  ;  yet  their  wariike  cha- 
racter was  high.  Hie  Messenians  ux^ed,  that  this 
hostile  people  might  be  subdued  with  the  force  now 
collected ;  and  then  nothing  would  remain,  in  that 
part  of  the  continent,  able  to  oppose  the  confede- 
rate arms.  Not  only  these  arguments  ingaged  the 
attention  of  Demosthenes,  but  the  view  which  they 
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CflAf.  opened  led  him  to  form  a  more  extensive  plan. 
^'  Having  reduced  ^tolia,  he  thought  he  should 
be  able,  without  oAtr  forces  dian  those  within 
his  command,  to  penetrate  throu^  the  Ozoli^^ 
an  Locris,  and,  keeping  the  impassaUe  sum- 
mits  of  Parnassus  on  tiie  right,  traverse  the  high 
lands  as  far  as  Cytinion  in  Doris.  Hence  the 
descent  would  be  easy  into  Phocts,  whose  people 
he  hoped,  from  of  old  friendly  to  Athens,  woi:dd 
zealously  join  him  with  their  forces  ;  for  they  had 
been  withheld  from  the  Athenian  confederacy  only 
by  their  situation,  surrounded  by  the  allies  of  die 
Peloponnesians ;  and  if  a  party  adverse  to  the  Athe- 
nian interest  should  now  prevail  among  them,  he 
could  easily  restore  the  superiority  to  its  friends. 
Arrived  in  Phocis,  he  should  be  on  the  borders  of 
Boeotia;  and  assisted  by  the  Phocian  forces,  he 
could  make  such  a  diversion  on  the  northern  or 
western  frontier  of  that  powerful  hosdle  province, 
that,  with  due  cooperation  from  Athens,  and  some 
assistance  from  a  party  favoring  democracy,  which 
was  to  be  found  in  every  Grecian  state,  there  was 
no  degree  of  success  i^nst  the  enemies  of  the 
commonwealth  in  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  to 
which  it  might  not  lead. 

In  the  opinion  of  Thucydides,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  manner  of  a  writer  so  cautious  of  declaring 
an  opinion,  the  enterprise  was  ably  projected ;  but 
obstacles  occurred,  against  the  projector's  hopes. 
The  Acamanians,  disappointed  in  their  own  views 
and  offended  at  the  preference  apparently  given  to 
the  Messenians,  refused  to  join  in  it.  The  Corcyraer 
ans,  whose  government,  pressed  by  a  domestic  ene- 
my, could  ill  spare  any  part  of  its  strength,  took  die 
opportunity  of  example  for  retummg  home.    The 
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CephalieiMaM,  Z^cyntfaiws,  and  MessenUas  re-    ssct. 
xnajoed ;  appai:endy  all  together  no  great  force,  and  ,,^p![^ 
the  Athenian  infantry  were  only  three  hundred ;  but 
the  Ozolian  Locrians  of  (Eneon,  inveterate  enemies 
.of  the  ^toliaD3,  were  ready  to  join  in  any  atteaif>t 
.against  them ;  and  their  intimate  knowlege  of  the 
country,  and  practice  in  war  with  the  people,  made 
their  assistance  particularly  valuable.    The  |Messe- 
nians  moreover,  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the 
.strength  of  iEtolia,  and  were  likely  to  be  the  great- 
.e9t  sufferers  fix>ma  miscarriage  of  the  undertaking, 
persevered  in  recommending  it;   and  Demosthenes 
was  unwilling  to  give  up  a  favorite  project,  with 
opportunities  which  might  not  recur.     It  was  9^- 
cordingly  determined  that  the  siege  of  Leucas  sl^uld 
..be  pos^oned,  and  that  the  forces  under  the  Athe- 
nian general  should  enter  ^tolia  by  the  nearest 
way  from  (£lneon,  while  the  CEneonians  took  a  cir- 
cuit to  meet  him  in  the  interior  country. 
..  The  army  of  Demosthenes  was  so  little  nume-  Thncxd. 
rous,  that  the  whole  passed  a  night  in  the  precinct  ^  ^'  ^-  ^• 
of  the  temple  of  Nemeian  Jupiter,  ou  the  borders  gf 
Locris,  where,  according  to  report  current  in  the 
country,  the  poet  Hesiod  died.    Nevertheless,  no 
force  appearing  in  the  field  capable  of  opposing 
him,  the  three   towns  of  Potidanium,  Crocylium, 
and  Tichium,  wpre  taken  in  as  many  da}^ ;  and 
plunder  was  collected  to  such  an  amount  as  to  in- 
fluence  the  decision  of  future  measures.    It  wsvs  * 
sent  to  Eupolium  in  Locris,  while  the  army  ren^ain- 
ed  at  Tichium.     As  soon  as  it  was  safely  I6dged,  c  9t. 
pursuing  still  the  advice  of  the  Messenians,  without 
waiting  for  the  Locrians,  who  had  not  yet  joined 
him,  Demosthenes  proceeded  .to  i£gitium,  which 
was  abandoned  on  his  approach,  and  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  empty  town. 
VOL.  II.                        60 
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CHAP.      He  was  now  in  a  mountainous  and  woody  coim- 
^^^5^  try,  full  of  defiles,  with  his  little  army  consisting 
Thucyd.    almost  wh(^ly  of  heavy-armed  infantry-    Meanwhile 
^    '  the  ^tolians,  who  had  early  gathered  his  intention 
1. 4.  c.  30.  £^^  i^jg  preparati(Mis,  and  who,  by  the  time  he  pass- 
1.3.C96  ^j  ^j^^j^  frontier,  had  already  collected  their  forces 
from  the  most  distant  parts,  arrived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  jEgitium.    Well  knowing  their  advantage, 
they  would  come  to  no  regular  ingagement;  but 
occupying  the  heights  around,  made  desultory  at- 
tacks upon  the  allied  army  in  various  parts,  running 
down  the  hills,  throwing  their  darts,  rettring  whrar 
ever  the  enemy  advanced,  pursuing  when  they  re- 
tired, and,  both  in  pursuit  and  in  retreat,  possessing, 
with  their  light  armor,  certain  advantage. 

Demosthenes  had  now  to  regret  that  he  had  not 
waited  the  arrival  of  his  Locrian  allies,  armed  Uke 
the  i£tolians,  and  accustomed  to  contend  with  them 
in  their  desultory  mode  of  action.  As  long  as  the 
c.  08.  f^^  bowmen  of  his  army  had  a  supply  of  arrows, 
wherever  they  could  give  their  assistance,  their  wea- 
pons, of  longer  flight,  kept  off  the  enemy,  ill  armed 
for  defence.  But  when,  at  length,  all  were  worn  widi 
long  exertion,  and  their  arrows  were  nearly  spenf^ 
their  commander  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
presently  they  dispersed,  each  to  seek  safety  as  he 
might.  The  heavy-armed  then,  unable  to  stand 
the  darts  of  the  -ffitolians,  whom,  with  thehr  wea- 
pons, they  could  not  reach,  had  no  resource  but  in 
hasty  retreat  Pursued  by  active  men,  practised 
in  running  among  rocks  and  mountains,  many  were 
killed.  A  Messenian,  on  whom  they  had  principally 
depended  as  their  guide  in  this  wild  and  rough 
country,  was  among  those  who  early  fell.  Some 
then  strayed  into  impassable  dells,  and,  a  considera* 
ble  body  entering  a  pathless  wood,  the  JStolians  set 
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fire  to  it  J  and  til  wen  destEojred.  Order  was  now  $bct. 
tetaUy  lost,  and  every  foim  of  fli^t  and  of  destrue-  ,,^.3^ 
tion,  says  the  cotemporaiy  historian,  was  experienced 
by  Idbe  Athenians  and  their  allies.  Procles,  the 
second  in  oommand,  was  killed,  with  a  hundred 
and  twenty  of  the  three  hundred  heavy^armed  Athe- 
nians ;  and  of  all  the  youth  of  Athena  who  fell  in 
the  whole  war,  continues  the  historian,  those  werb 
the  prime.  Of  the  allies  also  a  large  proportion 
w«re  slain.  The  survivors,  with  difficulty  reaching 
the  coast,  at  the  distance  <^  about  ten  miles  from 
the  place  of  action^  proceeded  to  CEneon.  The 
bodies  of  the  dead  being  obtained  for  burial, 
through  the  usual  cerenaoniesi,  those  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  carried  to  Athens  by  the  returning  fleet ; 
.but  the  unfortunate  commander,  fearing  to  meet  the 
anger  of  his  soverein  the  Athenian  people,  remained 
at  Naupactus. 

A  circumstance  which,  in  the  eye  of  dispassion-  Thncyd. 
ale'veason,  must  tend  to  justify  the  attempt  of  De-  i-'-c-iw. 
mnthenos,  would  perhaps  inhance,  at  least  in  the 
moment,  the  indignation  of  an  ill*informed  puUio. 
The  ^tolians  had  sent  three  ambassadors^  one  from 
each  of  their  principal  clans,  to  Corinth  and  Lace- 
dflomon,  to  request  assistance  against  the  common 
enemy;  proposing,  as  their  particular  object,  to 
take  Naupactus,  whjch  ^vould  deprive  the  Athe* 
nians  of  their  best  means  for  keeping  a  fleet  in  the 
western  seas.  The  success  obtained  against  De* 
mosthenes  appears  to  have  obviated  former  scruplest 
and  it  was  resolved  to  gratify  the  iEtolians ;  but 
whether  the  jealousy  of  the  kings  or  of  the  people 
was  the  obstacle,  there  seems  %o  have  been  always 
a  difficulty  in  sending  out  a  LacedaBmonian  force 
otherwise  than  under  royal  command.  The  buat^ 
ness  of  ^tolia  not  being*  thought  of  importanoc 
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enough  to  require  one  of  the  kangs  of  Sparta,  no 
LiLcedeemonian  troops  were  sent :  a  body  of  ibnt 
thousand  of  the  allies  only,  were  toward  autisnn 
assembled  at  Delphi ;  but  these  were  placed  un- 
der the  orders  of  three  Spartans,  Eurylochns,  Ma- 
carius,  and  Mened»us. 
Thncyd.        The  OzoKan  Locrians,  whose  country  lay  be- 
"tween  Delphi  and  iEtolia,  were  then  in  alttmce 
with  Athens.    But  the  people  of  Amphissa,  one 
of  the  principal  towns,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
attack  from  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and 
still  more  apprehensive  of  any  interest  which  their 
neighbors  and  inveterate  enemies,  the  Phodans, 
might  acquire  with'  the  Lacedaemonian  comnnan- 
ders,  proposed  to  Eurylochns  to  ingage  in  alliance 
with  Lacedsmon ;  and  assured  him  that  be  migiit 
make  a  readier  acquisition  of  all  the  OzoHan  Lo- 
cris,  so  little  firm  was  it  in  the  Athenian  interest, 
by  negotiation  than  by  arms.     The  proposal  per- 
fectly suiting  the  views  of  the*  Spartan  geiiferal, 
he  sent  ministers  through  all  the  Locrian  towns. 
The  narrow  ten^itory  of  the  Ozolinn  Locris  was 
at  this  time  divided  between  no  less  than  thir- 
teen republics.     Urged  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Peloponnesian   arms,    ready  to    fall   upon  them, 
and  by  both  the  example  and  the  persuaMon  of 
the  Amphissians,  eight  of  these  acceded  to  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy.      Of  the  remainder, 
the  Olpceans  gave  hostages  as  pledges  that  diey 
would  conjmit  no  hostility  against  the  Pelopcm- 
nesians,  but  refused  to  iiigage  m  ofiendve  alliance 
against  the  Athenians.    The '  Hysans  refused  even 
to  give  hostages,  till  the  Peloponne^n  forces  en- 
tered their  territory  and  took  one  of  their  villages. 
The  <Eneonians  and  Eupolitans  persevering  in 
fidelity  to  then*   mgagements  with  A&ens   asd 
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>i?ith  th^  neig^bcm  of  Nai4»ctus,  dieir  towns  sect. 
w^e  attftdced  and  taken.     The  hostages  being  .^^J^;^ 
tben  sent  to  Cytiiiion  in  Doris,  and  the  uEtolian  Thacyd. 
forces  having  joined  the  Peloponnesian,  Euxylo- 
chus  entered   the    Naupactian   territory,  ravaged 
the  whole,  and  took  the  suburbs  of  Naupactus, 
which   were   unfortified.      Postponing   then   the 
siege  of  the  town,   he  proceeded  to  the  easier 
^xmquest  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Molycrei^ 
nm,  ft  Gorinlftiian  colony,  but  long  since  subject 
to  Athens. 

Demosthenes,  living  as  a  private  individual  at 
Nftupactus^  saw  with  die  uUnost  anxiety  these 
ixmsequences  of  his  rash  enlerprize.  Uncom- 
•missioned  he  went  into  Acarnania ;  and,  tho  at 
4rst  ill  received^  he  persevered  in  apology,  re- 
-monstnuide,  and  solicitation,  tUI  he  obtained  a 
^ousand  heavy-armed  Acamanians,  with  whom 
he  passed  by  sea  to  Naupactus.  The  principal 
hope  of  taking  the  place  having  been  founded  on 
•the  CKfcent  of  the  fortifik^tions,  and  the  dispro- 
portionate smaUness  of  the  garrison,  this  season- 
able remforcsement  gave  it  security:  for  block- 
ade by  land  would  be  nugatory  against  a  town 
open  to  the  sea,  of  which  the  Athenians  weore 
masters. 

The  dis^pointment  cm  this  occasion  was  les- 
sened to  Euryloohus  by  greater  views  offering  in 
another  quarter.  Ministers  from  Ambram  had 
solicited  his  assislBnce  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Amphilochiaii  Aigos.  Success,  diey  uiged,  would 
be  attended  wi&'  the  immediate  submission  of  all 
Amphilochta ;  Acarnania  might  then  be  attacked 
"With  advantage ;  and  the  consequence,  reasonably 
io  be  hoped  for,  would  be  the  acquisition  of  all 
that  part  of  the  conthient  to  the  Lacedemonian 
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CRAB.  oQoffidecacy.    Eurylochua  aocdded  to  tlie  propo- 
^^^^^  8al^    andy    withdrawing    his .  forces    iato    ^Stdk, 
waited .  there,  while  the  AmbracioCB  8]M>uld   pre- 
pare for  the  execution  of  their  part  of  the  uie 
dertftking* 
Thocjd.       Aimunn  was  akeady  advanced,  when  a  body 
.ci  5.  ^  ^^  thousand  Ambraeian   heavy  canned  foot 
entered  Argeia  (so  the  temtoiy  of  ^e  Amphib- 
chian  Argos  was  oaUed)  and  seized  Olpae,  a  strong 
fortress  upon  a  hill  close  upon  the  gulph,  beloi^'- 
ing  to  the  Acamanians,  but  little  more  th^n  three 
miles  from  Argos*     Intelligence  was  immediately 
ooismunicaled  through  Ac^mania,  and  the  fwce 
of  the  country  was  assembled ;  part  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  Argos,    part  was  stationed  at 
Cre|i9  in  Amphilochia,   to  watch  the  approac|i 
of  £urylQchu3,  whiph  the  motions,  on  all  sides 
had  given  reaacm  to  expect.    At  the  stime  tim^ 
dispatches  were  sent  to  Aristoteles  son  of  Timo> 
oates,  then  commanding  the  Athenian  squadron 
in  the  western    seas,  requesting    succour ;   but, 
•ttoh  was   the   opinion  which    the    Acamanians 
held   of   Demoftdienes,   notwithstanding  his  de- 
feat in  i£tolia,  notwithstanding  the  offence  they 
had  taken  at  him,  and  while  he  was  yet  afinud 
to  meet  the   judgement    of  the  despotic  muLti'^ 
tude  in'  his  own  country,  in  this  critical  moment 
they  sent  htm  an  invitation  to  take  the  oflke  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  all  the  Acar* 
nanian  rq>ub]ics.  .  This  remarkable  fact,  highly 
honorable  to  Demosthenes,  proves  more  than  that 
.he  was  peraonally  respected  amoi^.  the  Acama- 
nians.     Their  coutttry  was  neaily  equal  in  extent 
to   Attma,  and  perhaps   proportionally   pc^nloua 
in   free    subjects,  tho  not  in  slaves ;  but  being 
divided  among  a  number  of  village  republics,  no 
man  could  have  either  the  education  of  Atheni- 
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dm  of  rank,  or  diat  acquaintance  whh  {niUie  ascn 
business  upon  a  great  scale,  whidi  the  Athenians  ,^!^:^^ 
in  office  acquired*  Hence,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  admitted  superiority  of  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedasmonians,  to  the  other  Greeks ;  and  hence 
di^  Acamanians  felt  Ag  want  of  a  man  better 
educated,  and  better  initiated  in  public  business 
than  any  among  themselves,  to  take,  in  the  pre- 
sent moment  of  danger,  ^e  supreme  direction 
of  their  affairs* 

Eurylochus,  upon  receiving  information  of  the  Thacyd. 
movement  of  die  Ambraciots,  crossed  the  Ache*  i-3.c.i06. 
loiis,   and  hastened  through  Acamania.     Av<»d- 
ing  the  towns,  .he  passed  unnoticed  through  the 
country,  now  deserted,  the  men  being  with  the 
army,  the  women  in  the  fortified  places,  till  he      ■ 
reached  Agra'ts,  a  detached  district,  occupied  by 
an  ^tolian  tribe.      Thence    proceeding  over  an  strabo,  i. 
uncultivated  mountainous  tract,  and  evading  thus  ®*p-'^- 
the  body  of  Acamanians  appointed  to  watch  his 
entrance  into  Amphilochia,  he  descended  by  night 
into  Argeia,  passed  unperceived  between  the  town 
of  Argos  and  the  Acamanian  camp,  and  joined 
the  Ambraciots  in  Olps.     Strong  with  this  junc* 
tion,  he  moved  next  morning,  and  dhose  a  situa* 
tion  not  far  distant,  where  he  incamped. 

Aristoteles  meanwhfle,  with  his  squadron  of.p,^^^^ 
twenty  ships,  arrived  in  the  Ambracian  gulph,  i.3.c.i07. 
accompanied  by  Demosthenes,  who  brought  a 
small  reinforcement  to  the  landforce,  two  hun« 
dred  heavy-armed  Mqssenians,  and  sixty  Athenian 
bowmen.  The  whole  strengA  of  Acamania  was 
already  collected  at  Argos,  with  only  a  small  body 
of  Athphilochians,  of  whom  the  greater  part; 
friendly  to  the  Athenian  interest,  were  withheld 
by  the  Ambraciots.    Invited  by  the  Acamanians 
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CHiF.  ooij^  Demosthenea  was  now  elected  commander- 
^^^^[^  in-chief  of  all  the  allied  forces ;  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  taken,  by  common  consent,  to  give  the 
enemy  battle.     The  army  in  consequence  moved 
toward  Olpae,    and    Pemostheqies    incamped    on 
ground  divided  only  by.  a  deep  valley  firom  ^e 
camp  of  Eurylochus. 
Thvcyd.        Tlius  situated,  both  armies  rested  five  days,  and 
107, 106.   on  the  sixth  both  prepared  for  batde,     Demosthe- 
nes had  observed  that  the   enemy  outnumbered 
him,  and,  to  prevent  being  surrounded,  he  placed 
four  hundred  heavy  and  as  mapy  light-armed  Acar- 
nanians  in  a  hollow  covered  witli  bushes,  whence 
they  would  have  opportunity  to  attack,  in  the  rear, 
that  extreme  of  the  enemy's  line  which  would 
overstretch  his  flank.     The  Messenians  were  placed 
in  the  right,   with  a  few  Athenians,  apparently 
from  the  fleet,  with  whom  ,he  took  po$t  himself. 
The  Amphilochians,.who  were  not  regular  heavy- 
armed,  but  used  javelins,  were  mixe^l  with  the 
Acamanians  in   the  rest  of   the   lii^e  ;    the  Ar- 
^ians  are  not  mentioned^  few  of  them  probably 
being  to  be  spared  from  the  garrison  of  their  town. 
On  the  other  side  Eurylochus,  with  a  chosen  body, 
took  the  left  of  his  line,  against  Dempsthenes  an^ 
the  Messenians  :  the  Mantineians.were  posted  next 
to  him ;  the  oth^r  Peloponnesians  were  mixed  with 
the  Ambraciots ;  who,  being  fi.  Corinthian  colony, 
preserved  the  Peloponnesiau  armjs  and  discipline, 
and  were  esteemed  the  best  soldiers  of  that  part  of 
the  continent. 

The  armies  meeting,  the  Peloponnesian  left  out- 
stretching the  right  of  the  enemy,  was  wheeling  to 
attack  t]ieir  flank,  when  they  were  themselves  at- 
tacked in  the  rear  by  the  Acamanians  from  the 
ambush.     Eurylochus  was  killed  ;  the  Peloponne- 
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sians  about  him,  panic-struck,  fled ;  and  this  imme-  sect. 
diate  defeat  of  what  was  reputed  the  firmest  part  s,,^^^^^ 
of  the  army,  spred  dismay  as  far  as  the  knowlege 
of  it  was  communicated.  Demosthenes  profited 
from  the  opportunity,  the  Messenians  in  particular 
seconding  him  with  a  valor  \)»^rthy  of  the  fame  of 
their  antient  heroes  ;  and  quickly  the  left  and 
center  of  the  enemy  were  completely  routed,  the 
Mantineians  only  retreating  into  OlpaB  in  some 
order.  But  in  the  meantime  the  Ambraciots  and 
others,  who  held  the  right  of  the  Peloponnesian 
army,  had  defeated  the  Acamanians  opposed  to 
them,  and  pursued  as  far  as  Argos*  Here  however 
the  flying  troops  found  refuge,  while  the  conquer- 
ors, returning  toward  the  field  of  battle,  were 
attacked  by  superior  numbers,  and,  not  without 
considerable  loss,  joined  their  defeated  comrades  in 
Olp®.  .  The  slaughter  of  the  Peloponnesian  army 
altogether  was  very  great,  and,  of  the  three  Spartan 
generals,  Menedaeus  only  survived. 

By  the  unforeseen  train  of  circumstances  which 
led  to  this  battle,  and  much  by  the  activity  and 
able'  conduct  of  Demosthenes,  both  in  previous 
measures  and  in  the  action  itself,  the  face  of 
things  was  now  completely  changed  in  the  west* 
cm  country  ;  the  Athenian  afiairs  were  at  once 
restored,  as  if  the  disaster  in  iCtolia  had  never 
happened;  and  instead  of  gaining  ,Naupactus, 
lately  considered  as  the  last  refuge  of  the  Athe^ 
nian  interest  in  those  parts,  the  Peloponnesian 
cause  was  in  a  far  worse  situation  than  before  any 
force  from  Peloponnesus  was  sent  into  the  coun- 
try. Menedaeus,  with  whom  the  command  ofxhucyd.!. 
the  defeated  army  remained,  was  at  a  loss  for  ^"  ®'  **^* 
measures.  He  had  force  indeed  sufiicient  to  de- 
fend the  fortress  he  held,  but  means  were  wanting 
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CHAP,  to  subsist  there*  He  had  no  stores,  and  by  land 
,  „^^1^  a  victorious  army,  by  sea  the  Athenian  fleet,  ex- 
cluded supplies.  On  the  day  after  the  battle 
therefore,  when  he  applied  for  leave  to  bury  the 
dead,  he  sent  proposals  for  surrendering  01p», 
upon  condition  of  having  safe  passage  for  his 
troops  to  their  several  homes.  Leave  to  bury 
the  dead  was  readily  granted ;  the  rest  was  open- 
ly refused ;  but  assurance  was  secretly  ^ven,  that 
the  Peloponnesians  might  depart  in  safety,  if  they 
would  go  quietly  and  quickly.  In  this  Demos- 
thenes and  the  Acarnanian  chiefs  had  two  ob- 
jects ;  to  have  the  Ambraciots,  and  the  mercenary 
troops  in  their  service,  at  mercy  ;  and  to  weaken 
the  Peloponnesian  interest  in  those  parts,  by  ren- 
dering the  Peloponnesian  name,  and  particularly 
the  Lacedaemonian,  odious  for  self-interestedness 
and  treachery.  Menedaeus  did  not  scruple  to  ac- 
cept the  conditions  :  the  dead  were  hastily  buried ; 
and  then  the  Peloponnesians,  of  whom  the  Manti- 
neians  were  the  largest  surviving  portion,  went 
out  in  small  parties,  under  pretence  of  gathering 
herbs  and  firewood.  The  Ambraciots  and  others, 
as  soon  as  it  was  observed  that  all  the  Peloponne- 
sians had  quitted  the  place,  and  were  already  at  a 
distance,  in  great  alarm  followed,  in  hope  to  over- 
take them.  The  Acamanians  from  their  camp 
perceiving  this,  without  waiting  for  orders,  imme- 
diately pursued  equally  Peloponnesians  and  Am- 
braciots; and  when  their  commanders  interfered, 
some  went  so  fiir  as  to  throw  darts  at  them,  sup- 
posing the  public  interest  betrayed.  The  matter 
being  however  at  length  explained,  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, where  they  could  be  with  certainty  dis- 
tinguished, were  permitted  to  pass  unmolested. 
But  much   doubt   arose,   and   much  contention^ 
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which  M'cre   Peloponnesians ;  for  the  Ambraciots    sect. 
retained  so  nearly  the  armor,  habit,  and  speech  .^J^^:,^^ 
of  their  mother-country,   that  the  discrimination 
was  difficult.      About  two  hundred  were  killed; 
the  rest  reached  Agrais,  whose  prince,  Salynthius, 
gave  them  a  kind  reception. 

The  administration  of  Ambracia,  on  receiving  ^"^[JiJ* 
intelligence  that  their  troops  were   possessed  of 
Olpae,  had  hastened  to  support  them  with  their 
whole  remaining  strength.     Ignorant  of  what  had 
since  passed,  they  had  already  entered  Amphi- 
lochia,    when    information   of   their    march   was 
brought  to  Demosthenes.     Immediately  that  ge-  c  lit. 
neral    sent  a  strong  detachment    of  Acarnanian 
troops  to  preoccupy  the  defiles  of  the  highlands, 
which  the  enemy  must  cross  to  enter  the  plain  of 
Argeia,    A  few  miles  from  Olpae  were  two  lofty 
hills,  called  Idomene,  at  the  h%hest  of  which  the 
detachment  arrived  by  night,  unperceived  by  the 
Ambraciots,  who  were  incamped  on  the  other  hill. 
Demosthenes,  after  having  made  the  remainder 
of  his   army  take  refreshment,  marched  in  the 
evening  in  two  divisions;  one  of  which  he  led 
himself  by  the  plain,  the  other  he  sent  over  the 
Amphilochian  mountains.    About  daybreak  both 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  Ambraciots,  who  were 
still  at  their  rest.     Demosthenes  had  formed  his 
advanced    guard  of  Messenians;   who,  speaking 
the  Doric  dialect,   deceived  the  Ambraciot  out- 
guards,  while  it  was  yet  too  dark  to  see  disdnctly, 
so  as  to  pass  for  their  own  people  from  Olpae. 
The  surprize  was  in  consequence  complete,  and 
the  rout  immediate.     Great  slaughter  was  made 
on  the  spot ;  the  fugitives  sought  the  highlands : 
but  the  roads  were  preoccupied  by  the  Acamani- 
ans  of  the  advanced  detachment ;  and  the  light* 
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cBAf.  armed  AmpfaUoehiaiis,  aniong  their  own  moon- 
^^2J]S^  tains,  were  terrible  in  pursuit  of  the  Ambraciots, 
ignorant  of  the  country,  and  incumbered  whh 
their  panoply.  Some  who  had  mad,e  toward  the 
gulph,  seeing  the  Athenian  triremes  close  in  with 
the  shore,  swam  to  them ;  in  the  urgency  of  the 
moment,  says  Thucydides,  chusing  to  receive  then- 
death  from  Grecian  foes^  rather  than  from  the  bar- 
barous, and  most  inveterately  hostile  Amphilochi- 
ans.  As  if  blushing  to  declare  in  express  terms 
their  catastrophe,  the  historian  adds  no  more  than 
that  a  very  small  portion  only  of  the  defeated  ar- 
my escaped  to  Ambracia. 

Next  day  a  herald  arrived  from  the  AmbraciotSi 
who  had  escaped  with  the  Peloponnesians  firoia 
01p»  into  Agrais,  for  leave  to  bury  those  who 
Thac7d.i.  had  been  killed  on  that  occasion.  Ignoiant  of 
3.C.  113.  yffi^2A  had  since  passed,  and  astonished  at  the 
'  number  of  his  slaughtered  fellowcitizens,  whom 
he  saw  lying  scattered  over  the  country,  he  was 
so  overwhelmed  with  grief,  on  being  informed 
of  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  that  he  returned 
without  executing  his  commission^  During  the 
vhole  war,  says  Thucydides,  no  Grecian  city 
suffered  equally,  within  so  shcMTt  a  time  ;  and 
eould  Demosthenes  have  persuaded  the  Acama- 
ttians  and  Amphilochians  to  march  immediately  to 
Ambracia,  it  must  have  yielded  to  the  fics«  as- 
sault. But  a  just  jealousy  in  their  chiefs  pre- 
vented. While  there  were  cities,  in  those  parts^ 
connected  with  the  -Peloponnesians,  the  Acama- 
nians  would  be  necessary  allies  tp  the  Athenians, 
and  would  be  treated  with  deference;  but  when 
nothing  remained  adverse  to  the  Athenian  inte- 
rest,  they  would  not  long  avoid  the  fate  of  so 
many  other  states,  once  allies,  but  now  subject  to 
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the  despotic  rule  of  the  Athenian  people.    Win*    sect. 
ter  was   approaching,    the    season  of  rest  firom  s^^^^:^^ 
warfare  ;  so,  after  dividing  the  spoil,  of  which  a  7^^?:. 
third  was  allotted  to  Athens,  they  dispersed  to  '  '  ' 
their  several   homes*      Demosthenes,    no   longer 
fearing  to  meet  his  fellowcitizens,   carried  with 
him  three  hmidred  panoplies,  selected  finom  the 
spoil  of  the  enemy,  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the 
army,  as  an  honorable  testimony  to  the  merit  of 
their  general,  which  he  dedicated  in  the  temples 
of  AthensL 

After  the  departure  of  Demosthenes  and  the 
Athenian  fleet,  the  conduct  of  the  Acamanians  was 
directed  by  a  wise  and  liberal  policy,  of  which  we 
cannot  but  wish  that  Grecian  history  afforded  more 
examples*  They  permitted  the  refugees  in  Agrais 
to  pass,  under  assurance  of  safety,^  to  (Eneiadae, 
and  thence  to  their  several  homes  ;  and  soon  after 
they'  concluded  a  trea^  of  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive,  for  a  hundred  years,  with  the  Ambra- 
ciots,  including  in  it  the  Amphilochians ;  with 
a  condition,  judiciously  added,  that  neither  the 
Ambzaciots  should  be  bound  to  act  offensively 
with  the  Acamanians  ag^nst  the  Peloponnesians, 
nor  the  Acamanians  with  the  Ambnu^iots  against 
the  Athenians  :  and  the  only  concessions  required 
were,  that  whatever  towns  or  lands  the  Ambraciots 
had  taken  from  the  Amphilochians  should  be  re- 
stored, and  that  the  Ambraciots  should  not  assist 
Anactorium  in  the  war  in  which  it  ^vas  ingaged 
with  Acamania.  This  wise  moderation  of  the 
Acamanians  was  not  without  its  reward.  It  esta- 
blished for  a  long  time,  in  their  part  of  the  continent, 
not  perfect  peace,  but  more  quiet  than  was  usual 
among  the  Grecian  republics  ;  and  it  tended  to  fix  P^^y^-J^ 
upon  them  that  character  of  benevolence  and  up-     ^*    . ' 
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lightness,  by  which  we  find  they  were  long  honor- 
ably distinguished,  and  for  which  they  were  respect- 
ed throughout  the  Greek  nation. 


SECTION  VII. 

« 

Seventh  Campain .-  Fijlh  Intcuion  of  Attica,  Conqueit  in  Siedy  pro- 
jeUed  hy  the  Athenian  Adminittratiinu  Pylus  occupied  69  DemM- 
thenes  .*  Blockade  of  Spkacteria  :  J^egoiiation  of  iht  LactdmmMd^ 
an»  at  Athens,  Clean  appointed  General  of  the  Athenian  Forces  .- 
Sphacteria  taken  :  Application  for  Peace  from  Laeedatnon  to  Athene. 

The  Athenians  were  now  so  familiarized  to  the 
invasion  and  waste  of  Attica,  and  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  confinement  within  their  fortifications, 
which  experience  would  teach  to  alleviate,  that  the 
eloquence  and  authority  of  Pericles  had  ceased  to 
be   necessary  for  persuading  to  bear  them.     The 
want  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  want  of  hb  authority, 
were  however  felt  in  the  general  conduct  of  affiurs  ; 
an  authority  capable  of  controling  every  part  of  the 
administration,  and  of  preserving  concert  and  c(m- 
sistency  throughout.      While  Attica  was,  in  the 
B.C.  426.  seventh  year  of  the  war,  a  fifth  time  the  prey  of  the 
01.  88.  f  Peloponnesian   forces,   now  commanded  by  Agis 
Thucyd.    ^^^S  ^^  Lacedaemou,  the  Athenians,  contrary  to  the 
1. 4.  c.  f .   admonition  of  Pericles,  were  looking  after  forein 
conquest.     Instead  of  meerly  inabling  their  Sicilian 
allies  to  support  themselves,  and  preventing  naval 
assistance  to  Peloponnesus  from  their  Sicilian  ene- 
mies, the  experience  of  their  naval  power  led  them 
to  covet  acquisition   in  that  rich  iland,   and  to 
imagine  that  they  might  reduce  the  whole  under 
I.3.C.  116.  subjection.     In  the  winter  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes 
had  been  preparing  for  that  service.     Pythod<Mros 
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was  hastened  off^  wHh  those  first  readf,  to  super*  sccT. 
sede  Laches  in  the  command  in  Sicily;  and  in  vj^^l^ 
spring  the  larger  number  followed,  under  Eurymc-  T^J^^^i 
don  son  of  Thucles  and  Sophocles  son  of  Sostrati- 
das.  Intelligence  having  been  received  that  the 
city  of  Corcyra  was  reduced  to  extreme  famine  by 
the  expelled  Corcyr»ans,  now  masters  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  iland,  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles  had 
orders  to  relieve  it,  in  their  way  to  Sicily-  Those 
officers,  and  P3rthodorus  also,  were  apparently  of 
the  ten  generals  of  the  establishment.  Demosthe- 
nes was  in  no  office,  military  or  civil;  for  under 
the  Athenian  government  no  military  rank  seems 
to  have  been  held  beyond  the  term  for  which  the 
people  specifically  granted  it  But  he  was  now 
become  a  favorite  of  the  people  ;  and  irregularities 
of  all  kinds  seem  to  have  been  growing  familiar  in 
the  Athenian  government.  Without  any  public 
character,  and  without  any  military  rank",  he  was 
authorized  to  imbark  in  the  fleet  with  Eurymedon 
and  Sophocles,  and,  during  the  circumnavigation 
of  Peloponnesus,  to  employ  its  force,  tho  those 
officers  were  present,  as  he  should  think  proper**. 

No  opportunity  for  any  service,  within  Ae  plan  of 
Demosthenes,  had  occurred,  when,  off  the  Laconian 
shore,  under  which  description  Thucydides  com- 
monly includes  the  Messenian,  intelligence  was 
met  that  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  of  sixty  triremes  had 
sailed  from  Cyllene,  and  was  already  at  Corcyra. 
Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  probably  never  well 

IS  We  are  not  accarately  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  joint 
commands,  so  usual  in  the  Athenian  and  other  Grecian  ser- 
vices. Thucydides  sufficiently  marks  that  there  was  a  gradation, 
tho  the  inferiors  appear  to  have  had  some  controlk^  power. 
The  GommiflftiOQ  giyen  to  Demosthenes  was  of  a  different 
kind. 
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CHAP,  pleased  with  the  unusual  interference  in  their  oom- 
^^'    mand,  thought  themselves  now  justified  in  r^fosing 


to  delay  their  voyage  for  any  operations  <m  die  coast 
of  Peloponnesus.    Demosthenes  on  the  contrary, 
claiming  the  authority  committed  to  him  by  the 
Athenian  people,  insisted  that  they  should  stop  at 
Pylus  on  the  Messenian  coast ;  and  when  that  ser- 
vice for  which  he  was  commissioned,  and  which  die 
interest  of  the  commonwealth  required,  was  per- 
formed there^  it  would  be  time  enough  to  proceed 
for  Corcyra.     The  admirals  persisted  in  refusal; 
but  it  happened  that  a  storm  compelled  them  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  very  port  which  Demosdienes  desired 
to  make. 
Thucjrd.        The  harbor  of  Pylus,  one  of  the  best  of  Greece, 
Li aK*  ^   ^'^'^  ^^  AJs  time  deserted :  the  rums  only  of  an  old 
strab.i.T.  castle  remained,  and  the  bordering  country,  to  a 
la  Mor«e,  Considerable  extent,  was  uninhabited ;  for  the  Lace- 
parBcUin.  jaBmonians,  in  conquering  Messenia,  had  acquired 
what,  according  to  their  institudons,  they  could  litde 
use.     Here  it  was  the  purpose  of  Demosdienes  to 
fordfy  some  advantageous  post,  and  place  in  it  a 
garrison  of  Messenians  from  Naupactus ;    whose 
zeal  in  vindicating  a  possession,  which  they  es- 
teemed of  right  their  own,  would  second  his  views, 
and  whose  Doric  speech  would  give  them  great  ad- 
vantage for  incursion  upon  the  Lacedasmonian  lands. 
Unable  however  to  persuade  the  generals  at  all  to  co- 
operate with  him,  he  had  recourse  to  a  very  danger- 
ous expedient,  for  which  democracy  gave  licence ;  he 
applied  first  to  the  soldiers  and  then  to  the  ofiicers, 
but  sjjll  in  vain.     A  regular  system  of  military  com- 
mand, under  a  democratical  government,  was  hardly 
possible  ;  and  indeed  due  subordination  appears  to 
have  been,  in  this  age,  nowhere  established  by  law 
among  the  Greeks,  excepting  only  the  Lacedasmo- 
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nians.  But  the  mitttfixy  apirit  of  the  Greek  nation  sect. 
must  have  been  great,  when».with  subordination  bo  ^^J^^:^ 
deficiently. inforced,  and  in  some  cases  so  ill  under- 
stood, a  regularity  of  conduct  so  generally  prevailed, 
that  would  do  credit  to  troops  under  the  severest 
fiiscipline*  It  happened  that  foul  weather,  continu* 
ing,  prevented  the  departure  of  the  fleet  from  Pylua ; 
and  at  length  the  soldiers^  tired  of  inaction,  took  the 
inclination,  for  amusement,  to  constnxct  the  proposed 
fort  No  preparation  had  beeu  made  for  the  work, 
no  tools  were  brought  for  it.  Loose  stones,  found 
about  the  spot,  were  carried  by  hand,  and  laid  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner  that  their  accidental 
form  and  size  permitted :  and  the  interstices  wer^ 
filled  with  mud,  which,  for  want  of  better  means, 
the  soldiers  bore  on  their  backs ;  bending,  and 
locking  their  hands  behind  them.  The  &ncy,  thus 
taken,  grew  into  zeal ; .  all  diligence  was  used  to 
render  die  place  defeasible  before  it  should  be  at- 
tacked^  and  the  greater  part  of  the  circuit  was  strong 
by  nature*  In  six  days  the  rest  was  fortified,  so  far  Thacyd. 
that,  with  the  crews  of  five  triremes,  which  the  ge*  ^•^•®-  ** 
nerals  now  consented  to  leave  at  Pylus,  Demos- 
thenes resolved  to  remain,  while  the  fleet  proceeded 
on  its  destination. 

When  the  first  intelligence  of  these  transactions  c.  5. 
arrived  at  Iiaced»mon,  the  people  were  celebrating 
one  of  those  religious  festivals  which  so  much  in- 
g^^d  the  Greeks.  The  news  gave  little  alarm,  but 
rather  excited  ridicule  :  for,  confident  in  the  supe* 
riority  of  their  landforce,  yearly  experienced  in  the 
unopposed  invasion  of  Attica,  the  Lacedasmonians 
CQuld  not  immediately  believe  that  the  Athenians, 
through  any  management,  could  become  formida- 
ble by  land  in  Peloponnesus ;  and  a  fort  raised  in 
six  days,  they  thought,  could  not  cost  the  strength 
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of  LacedMnon  much  time  to  take  and  destro3r.  The 
same  intelligence,  however,  carried  to  the  army  in 
T^acjd.    Attica,  ihade  a  different  impresticMi.     The  invasion 
there,  moreover,  having  been  made  eaiiier  than  evet 
before,  the  com  of  the  country,  commonly  a  coosi- 
jjier  mid-  deraUe  resource  for  subsistence,  was  yet  green  $ 
ifoj.        provisions  begsun  to  fdl,  and  the  weather,  unnauallf 
stormy  for  the  season,  pressed  them.    After  a  stay 
therefore  of  only  fifteen  days  in  Attica,  Agis  hasten* 
ed  back  into  Peloponnesus. 
Thvcrd.        It  was  not  long  htfore  the  business  of  Pylus  be* 
I.4.C.8.   p^  ^  y^  ^^^^^  seriously  considered  also  at  Lace* 
daemon.    A  fortress  on  their  coast,  occupied  by  an 
enemy  commanding  the  sea,  and  ganisooed  by  men 
connected  by  blood  with  their  slaves,  oS  whom  they 
were,  not  without  cause^  ever  apprehensive,  miglit 
Indeed  give  very  reasonable  alarm ;  and  the  mea- 
sures immediately  taken  ia  ccmsequence,  would 
alone  go  for  to  justify  what  had  been  deemed  at  &8t, 
both  by  friends  imd  foes,  the  improvident  aad  ex- 
travagant  project  of  DeaaosAenes.    Beside  ptfomo* 
tfaig  the  evacuation  of  Attica,  Corcyra  was  instantly 
relived,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  being  in  all  haste 
recalled  thence  ;  and,  to  avoid  observaticm  and  con- 
sequent attack  from  the  Athenian  Aeet,  it  was  again 
hauled  across  the  Leucadian  isthaaas^    Requiaitions 
for  auxiliaty  troops  were  at  the  same  time  dispatch- 
ed to  all  the  allies  within  Peloponnesus ;  and  the 
Spartans  of  the  city  marched  for  Pylos,  while  the 
Lacedaemonians  of  the  provincial  towns,  just  re* 
turned  from  o^e  expedition,  required  some  time  fw 
preparation  to  proceed  on  another. 

The  situation  of  Demosthenes  however  was 
highly  critical.  Already  part  of  the  enemy's  forces 
were  arrived,  to  form  the  siege  of  his  Iitde  garrison, 
when  he  descried  their  fleet  also,  approaching.  He 
just  saved  opportunity  for  sending  two  of  liis  tii- 
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remes  with  dkpatelif  s  te  fiwymedm  at  Zt0yjitHiM»    ^^'X** 
and  pmsently  he  was  Uooluided  by  land  and  se«u      v^^rv^ 

It  became  immednteiy  th^  object  of  the  Lacedie- 
nioiwns  to  posh  their  aetaulla»  so  aa  to  complete 
tiieir  bdskiess  before  the  Athenian  fleet  could 
anriTe  ;  andtiiis  they  hoped  would  not  be  difficult, 
agaiftet  a  foftt  so  hastily  constructed^  and  a  gsntison 
eo  smaH.  At  any  n^^  however,  they  wished  to 
avoid  a  naval  action,  and  yet  to  keep  the  ccMamand 
crf*the  harbor ;  and  then  the  fort,  scantily  provided, 
and  cut  oS  fitmi  euppliee,  could  not  hold  long* 
The  harbor  of  Pylus,  now  Navarino,  is  a  ^>acious 
bason  with  two  entranced,  one  at  each  end  of  an 
fland,  dien  caMed  Sphacteria,  near  two  miles  long,  ^^  ^ 
uncultivated  and  wocxljr.  The  northern  entrance,  i.  4.  c.  s. 
near  which  stood  the  Adieaian  fort,  barely  admit-  oX'dt^ 
ted  two  triremes  abreast ;  the  southern  not  mo^e  ^*^JS!ih« 
dian  eight  or  nine.  This  iland  the  Lacedssmoniaas 
occupied  with  a  body  of  traops :  other  troops  th^ 
disposed  along  the  shore  ;  and  both  entnmces 
of  the  harbor  they  proposed  to  defend  with  tri- 
remes, moored  with  thdr  prows  toward  iht  sea. 
Beyond  die  harbor's  mouth,  the  coast  was  rodiy 
and  without  landing-place^. 

Meanwhile  Demosthenes,  to  make  the  most  of  ThQcjd. 
the  small  force  under  lus  command^  hauled  ashore  ^*^  ^'  ^* 
the  three  triremes  which  remained  to  him,  and 
formed  of  them  a  kind  of  outwork  agpinst  the 
sea,  tmder  his  fort.  Two  small  Messeniaa  priva- 
teers had  accidentally  put  into  Pylus ;  and  with 
eome  shields,  mostly  of  wicker,  ud  other  sorry 
armor  which  he  found  aboard  them,  he  armed  the 
sailors  from  his  trirftmes^^      Forty  heavy^-armed 

1^  'SauTOLg.  Thoae  wfto  constracted  the  fort  were  soldiers, 
cmfturoij  b«t  the  bi8torla»  does  not  jneatioa  what  jnraporllon 
there  was  of  each. 
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CHAB.  MMsenkM,  iviia  had  Sofmtd  piit  of  the  oompk- 
y^l^^  meat  of  the  privateers,  were  a  more  valuable 
addition  to  his  ganiaoii*  la  the  hasty  ccmstnidiQn 
of  his  fort,  lie  had  be«a  naost  careful  to  stteog^lMui 
it  toward  the  land,  as  the  side  on  which  the  Lace- 
damonians  were  gesierally  moat  to  be  apprehended. 
Toward  the  sea  it  was  &r  weaker,  but  then  on  that 
aide  it  could  be  approached  only  from  the  sea. 
To  resist  an  army  and  a  fleet  moving  in  ccmcert  to, 
attack  hun,  he  selected,  from  his  whole  force,  six^ 
heavy-armed  and  a  few  bowmen,  whom  he  posted 
upon  the  beach  to  oppose  debarks^km,  and  of 
whom  he  tod^  himself  the  imoiediate  oommand» 
The  remainder  he  appointed  to  the  dafej^ce  of  the 
walls. 

Where  soldiers  are  members  of  that  assembly  ia 
which  sovereia  power  legally  resides,  and  where 
persuasion  may  with  in4>unity  be  alAempted  to 
induce  them  to  disobey  dieir  officers^  incoura^g 
speeches  previous  to  action  may  be  often  neces* 
sttry ;  and  to  such  a  litUe  band  as  that  with  which 
Demosthenes  had  ingaged  in  a  very  arduous  un* 
•riiaejd.  dertaking,  they  would  be  easily  addressed.  ^  My 
1. 4.  c.  10.  (  foUowscridiers,  and    companions  in  the  chance 

*  of  war,'  said  that  able  officer,  ^  let  no  man  now 
<  think  to  show  his  wisdom,  by  computing  the 
'  exm^  magnitude  of  the  danger  which  threatens 
^  us,  but  rather  let  every  one.  che^ully  resolve 

*  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  as  the  cme  thing 
'  necessary  to  the  safety  of  us  all.  Neverthekss, 
^  I  think,    notwithstanding   the    dispropiortioa  d[ 

*  numbers,  the  circumstan(:es  are  in  our  favor,  if 

*  we   make  the  most  of  advantages  in  our  poo- 

*  session.  We  Athenians,  practised  in  naval  war, 
^  well  know  that  debarkation  in  the  face  of  an 
^  enemy  is    no    easy    business,  if  opposed    with 
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^  firmness.  -  Let  the   Peloponnesians  then,  w1k>    gscr. 

*  have  not  the  same  experience,  now  try  it ;  fcr,  ^^^^JI^ 
^  adding  the  difficulties  of  tMs  roek]^  shore,  which 

*  will  fig^t  for  us,  I  have  no  doubt  of  success,  if 

*  we  are  only  true  to  ourselves/  This  simple 
omtory,  adapted  to  excite,  not  die  boiling  spirit 
of  enterprize,  which  in  the  eircumstances  might 
have  been  even  injurious,  but  the  deliberate  valcHr 
which  defence  requires,  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
the  Athenians  waited  in  due  preparation  to  re- 
ceive the  attack. 

The  Peloponnesian  ieet  consisted  of  forty-tfiree  in^,,cyd* 
triremes,  mostly  of  the  allies,  but  commanded  in  i*^-  ^  ^^* 
chief  by  Thrasymelidas,  a  Spartan".  While  tlie 
fort  was  threatened  on  all  sides,  by  sea  and  land, 
ihe  principal  attack  was  made  from  the  fleet,  pre- 
dsely  where  Demosthenes  expected.  But  a  few 
'  triremes  only  could  approach  at  a  time,  and  those 
not  witfiout  risk  from  the  rocks  and  the  surf. 
llie  attack  was  therefore  carried  on  by  rellefe, 
and  no  exhortation  was  omitted  to  promote  exer- 
tion* Some  of  the  captains  and  masters^"^,  never- 
theless, hesitating  at  die  view  of  the  dangers  of 
the  shore,  the  Spartan  Brasidas,  who  commanded 
a  trireme,  became  presently  (MslSnguished  by  the 
Adienkns,  loud  in  expostulation :  ^  111  it  became 
^  them,'  he  said,  '  to  spare  their  timbers,  when 
^  the  enemy  possessed  a  post  in  the  country  :  the 

*  Lacedflemonians  deserved  better  things  of  their 
'  ailies.  Striking,  splitting,  landing  anyhow,  they 
^  should  make  themselves  masters  of  the  place, 
^  and  of  the  men  who  held  it.'  Brasidas  was  not 
of  a  disporition  thus  to  exh(Ht  others  without  set- 

^  Tfi^MfXoi  xat  xv&p^tfi,  answerlDg  precisely  to  our  terms 
captain  aod  master. 


CHA9.  (iig  'did  example  himulf.    Hmring  ccmpdhd  1m 
^^'     mmer  to  kj  hit  gallejr  dese  io  ^kt  shove,  he  vu 


ThocTd.  stepping  upon  the  gngboard^t  to  lead  the  holding, 
wlMm  a  number  of  die  enemy^s  missile  iveapoiis  at 
ones  struck  him  s  iusomueh  thss  he  fainted,  and 
fell  backward,  fintunately  into  the  ship,  while  his 
shield,  whiefa  among  liie  andents  it  was  highly 
disgraceful  and  erven   criminal  to  lose,  dropped 

c  IX  y^  the  sea.  Notwidtstsndiimf  tUs  ill  success  of 
Biaaidas,  the  atieit^  to  force  a  himfing  was  rr- 
peated  ihroi^h  the  whole  of  diat  day,  and  part 
of  the  next,  but  was  reaisled  so  eficnoiously  that 

4.  It.  at  length  the  fleet  drew  off!  Demosdienes  then, 
for  die  inooun^ement  of  his  people,  and  not  wW^ 
cut  just  chum  of  victory^  erected  hb  trophy,  of 
which  the  diisU  of  Braaidas,  taken  up  by  the 
Adienians,  became  the  hcKionibie  ornsment  No 
slain,  however,  could  insue  to  the  reputatwn  of 
the  owner;  biit  on  the  contrary,  the  stoiy  bei^ 
related  through  Greece,  it  was  everywhere  re- 
marked, as  a  smguiar  nesuk  of  the  incadent, 
dmt  what  disgraced  odiers  brought  glory  to 
Brasidas. 

The  LacedsBmonian  oommaaders,  hopeleas  now 
of  succeeding  by  assault,  prepared  immediately  to 
proceed  to  a  regubr  siege,  and  with  that  view  sent 
some  ships  for  timber  to  make  battering^^ngines. 
Before  diese  could  retimi,  Eurymedon  arrived 
with  the  Athenian  ieet;  whieh,  with  the  junc- 
tion of  four  Chian  ships,  and  a  relinforcement  taken 
from  the  station  of  Naupactus,  consist  of  forty 
triremes.  Approaching  enough  to  observe  that 
the  harbor  of  Pyltis  was  occupied  by  the  ene- 
my's fleet,  and  the  iland  before  it  and  the  shore 
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OIL  each  ride  bjr  their  army,  Eurymtdon  widi**    um* 
drew,  .and  mcamped  for  the  night  on  the  anmll  ^JH^^ 
Hand  of  PrMe,  at  no  greirt  distance.    On  die  mor*  £«i  of 
row  he  prepared  for  action,  determined  to  aittack     ^' 
the  enemy  in  the  harbor,  if  they  would  not  Biett 
him  in  the  open  sea. 

The  Peloponnesian  fleet  seems  to  have  beoi  ill 
commanded:  the  proposed  bfecicade^ the  mouths 
of  the  harbor  had  been  omitted,  and  the  reaolulKn 
was  taken  to  ingage  within  Ae  basoii ;  wheve  the 
confined  space,  and  the  army  surroundiiig,  it  was 
thought,  would  give  advantage*  But  the  Athe*  J^^^; 
man  fleet  was  entering  unopposed  by  bodi  the 
mouths,  while  the  greater  part  of  die  Pelopomie^ 
dan  Crews  were  but  quitting  their  camp  to  go 
aboard.  Odiers  had  gotten  thek  ships  abneaxfy 
under  way ;  but  these,  seeing  they  should  not  be 
supported,  instantly  fled  to  the  shore.  Five  tri« 
remes  were  taken ;  the  crews  however  escajmig 
fiom  all  except  one.  The  Athenians  then  pro* 
oeeded  to  attack  the  ships  upoa  the  beach,  and  to 
haul  away  those  from  which  the  crews  had  fled* 
The  Lacedasmonian  landforces,  mortified  by  the 
disaster  of  their  fleet,  but  far  move  alarmed  for 
their  troops  in  the  iland,  pressed  down  to  the 
shore*  A  fierce  ingagement  insued,  between  the 
Athenians  finom  their  galleys,  and  the  Lacedflsmo- 
nians  dashing  into  the  water  to  defend  theirs. 
After  much  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  the  Lace- 
dcnnonians  secured  all  their  ships  except  die  five 
first  taken.  With  these  the  Athenians  drew  olT, 
masters  also  of  the  enemy's  dead^  which  they  re- 
stored on  the  usual  applioition  from  the  deflMttod. 
Euiymedon  erected  his  trophy,  and  then  directed 
his  care  to  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  Sphacteria^ 
looking  upon  the  Lacedasmonians  there  as  already 
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Un  prisoners.  They  were  four  hundred  and 
tipeuty,  drafted  by  lot  from  the  several  lochi  of 
'P^^\  the  furmy,  with  attending  Helots,  whose  number 
die  hislnrian  does  not  mention.  These  indeed 
wevs  lilde  thought  of;  but  among  the  others 
were  some  connected  with  most  of  the  principal 
fimilies  of  Lacedsemon. 

The  transactions,  which  followed,  furnish  very 
remarkable  proof  of  the  importance  of  a  very  few 
diiaens  lo  the  most  powerful  of  the  little  republics 
of  Greece.    Those  republics  were  all  so  constituted 
diat  they  coidd  bear  neither  diminution  nor  any  con- 
nderable  increase  of  their  citizens,  without  incon- 
venience.   It  was  not  the  loss  of  inhabitants  to  the 
country  diat  would  be  felt,  tho  of  a  small  repuUic, 
when  four  hundred  men  were  kflled  or  taken ;  but 
k  was  the  loss  of  those  intimately  connected  with  the 
ruling  powers,  by  ties  oi  blood,  by  religioifi  preju- 
dices, by  political  prejudices,  and  most  of  all  if  by 
party  prejudices.     Those  who  formed  the  strength 
of  every  Grecian  state  for  every  other  pmrpose,  the 
slaves,  could  not  be  trusted  with  arms.     But  the 
mihtary  establishment  was  composed  of  all  the  free- 
men capable  of  bearing  arms.     Losses  in  war 
thefbfore  could  be  recruited  only  by  time,  whidi 
would  bring  boys  to  manhood,  and  by  fredi  births ; 
unless  ^e  invidi<ius  and  hazardous  resource  were 
ladmitted,  of  associating  foreiners,   or  of  raising 
slaves  to  be  citiaens.     Of  the  small  proportion  tiien 
of  the  inhabitaoits  who  filled  the  military  functioii, 
four  huBtdrad  lost  would  aiect  a  great  number  of 
.'families ;  and  hence  private  passion  had  such  in- 
teenoe  on  public  measures. 

Intetligenoe  of  the  transactions  at  Bjrlus  filled 
Sparta  with  consternation.    The  men  in  Sphacteria 
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had  not,  like  the  Romans,  whoin>  we  are  told,  their 
country  refused  to  ransom,  disgraced  themselves  by 
flight  or  by  the  surrender  of  their  arms ;  but  placed 
in  their  present  situation  in  the  accidental  turn  of 
duty,  with  their  honor  clear,  they  were  likely  to  be- 
come a  sacrifice  to  the  mismanagement,  or  deficient 
exertion  of  those  who,  by  more  effectually  opposing 
the  Athenian  fleet,  ought  to  have  preserved  them 
fix>m  such  calamitous  circumstances.  The  princi* 
pal  magistrates  therefore  of  Lacedaemon,  the  leaders 
of  the  administration^^,  came  to  the  camp  at  Pylus 
to  assure  themselves  of  the  exact  state  of  things ; 
and  when  they  were  satisfied  that  to  rescue  those  in 
the  iland  was  impossible,  it  was  immediately  deter- 
mined to  enter  into  negotiation  with  the  enemy, 
with  a  view  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  A  truce  was  ac- 
cordingly agreed  upon,  of  which  these  were  the 
conditions  ;    '  That,  as  9  preliminary  measure,  all 

*  the  Peloponnesian  ships  of  war  which  had  been  in 

*  the  late  action,  and  all  others  then  in  any  port  of 

*  the  Lacedaemonian  territory,  should  be  delivered 

*  as  pledges  to  the  Athenian  admiral  at  Pylus  :  That 
^  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  should  be  conveyed 
'  to  Athens  in  an  Athenian  trireme,  to  treat  con- 

*  cerning  a  peace  ;  and  brought  back  again  by  the 
^  same  conveyance :  That  the  truce  should  hold 
^  during  their  absence,  and  that,  on  their  return,  the 

*  ships  delivered  should  be  restored :   That,  in  the 

*  meantime,  the  Lacedaemonians  should  be  permit- 

*  ted  to  supply  their  people  in  the  iland  with  provi- 
'  sions  in  specified  quantities,  under  the  inspection 
^  of  Athenian  officers :   That  the  Athenians  should 

*  still  keep  their  naval  guard  over  the  iland,  but 
'  not  land  upon  it ;   and  that  the  Lac^aemonians 

»  Ttt  T^ii. 
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CHAP.    *  should  send  no  vessel  thither,  but  in  confomiity  to 
,^^^  *  the  terms  of  the  truce :  That  a  breach  of  any  one 

*  article  of  the  treaty,  should  be  esteemed  an  annihi- 

*  lation  of  the  whole/ 

The  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors^,  arriving  at 
Athens,  had  a  business  to  manage,  in  itself  dif&cult, 
and  rendered  more  so  by  the  forms  of  democratical 
administration,  and  the  ready  jealousy  of  a  soverein 
multitude.  The  distress  which  occasioned  the  ne- 
gotiation was  peculiar  to  their  own  state,  but  in  any 
treaty  their  allies  must  be  included  ;  the  discussion 
of  whose  interests,  before  the  assembled  Athenian 
people,  could  scarcely  be  conducted  so  as  to  avoid 
offence.  Before  the  assembled  Athenian  people, 
however,  it  was  necessary  that  some  declaration 
should  be  made  of  the  purpose  of  their  mission.  In 
their  speech,  therefore,  they  simply  proposed  a  treaty 
of  peace,  together  with  an  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive between  Lacedsemon  and  Athens,  each  party 
keeping  what  it  possessed ;  and  in  return  for  the 
restoration  of  their  fellowcountrymen,  in  a  manner 
prisoners  in  Sphacteria,  they  offered  simply  the 
glory  which  would  redound  to  Athens,  from  a  peace 
solicited  by  those  who  were  heretofore  in  a  situation 
rather  to  grant  conditions,  together  with  gratitude 
for  a  generous  deed,  whence  might  arise  that  mu- 
tual goodwill  between  the  two  republics,  which 
alone  could  make  a  peace  lasting. 
Thncyd.  It  was  not  Without  probable  ground  for  supposing 
Ariitoph.**  ^^  proposal  would  be  welcome  at  Athens,  that  the 
Pmx  et  Lacedemonian  administration  had  determined  thus 
to  sue  for  peace.  They  knew  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  Athenian  people  had  always  been  averse  to  the 

^  The  name  of  the  chief  of  the  emhassj,  Archeptolemos, 
not  meDtioned  bj  Thucjdides,  is  given  bj  Aristophanes,  Equit 
V.  794. 
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vmr ;  and  that  a  majority  of  them,  since  they  had  sect. 
experienced  its  evils,  had  more  than  once  manifest-  ,^^jl^ 
ed  great  anxiety  for  a  conclusion  of  it.  But,  at  this 
time,  the  favor  which  Cleon  had  acquired  with  the 
lower  people,  proved  an  obstacle  of  which  they 
could  not  be  intirely  aware.  That  turbulent  orator 
reminded  the  assembly,  that  the  Megarian  ports  of 
Nisaea  and  Pegaa  had  once  belonged  to  the  Athe- 
nian people ;  that  the  Athenian  people  had  com- 
manded the  city  of  Troezen ;  that  all  Achaia  had 
been  of  their  confederacy ;  and  that  these  posses- 
sions had  been  wrested  from  them,  not  in  war,  but 
by  a  treaty ;  to  the  hard  terms  of  which  a  calamity, 
similar  to  that  which  now  pressed  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, had  compelled  them  to  consent.  This  there- 
fore was  the  time  for  recovering  those  possessions. 
It  should  be  insisted  that  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
Sphacteria  should  be  brought  prisoners  to  Athens  ; 
to  be  released  as  soon  as  Nisaea  and  Pegae  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  Athenians,  and  the  administrations 
of  Achaia  and  Tnezen  restored  to  the  footing  upon 
which  they  stood  before  the  thirty  years  truce. 
Accordingly  such  were  the  terms  which  the  soverein 
assembly  of  Athens  required. 

To  debate  before  a  whole  people  concerning  Thucjd. 
propositions  affecting  to  such  a  degree  the  interests  *  *'  ®*  *** 
of  the  allies  of  Lacedasmon,  the  Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors  judged  utterly  imprudent.  Instead 
therefwe  of  giving  any  answer,  they  desired  that 
commissioners  might  be  appointed  to  discuss  the 
several  points  at  more  leisure  than  the  nature  of  a 
general  assembly  admitted.  This  proposal  suited 
the  views  of  Cleon,  only  as  it,  afforded  opportunity 
to  infuse  into  the  people  a  jealousy  of  the  ambas- 
sadors, and  of  those  who  were  disposed  to  favor 
their  purpose,  and  an  opinion  of  his  own  political 
sagacity.    He  exclaimed  against  it,  accordingly,*  in  a 
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CHAP.   Style  of  indecent  passion :  ^  Well  he  knew  before,* 

,^^  he  said,  ^  that  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  came 

^  with  injurious  views,  and  for  clandestine  purposes ; 

^  but  now  their  refusal  to  declare  themselves  be- 

*  fore  the  people,  and  their  requisition  to  treat  with 
'  a  small  number  of  commissioners,  must  make  it 

*  manifest  to  all.  If  thej  had  anything  just  and 
^  honorable  to  propose,  they  need  not  hesitate  to 
'  speak  it  publicly.'  The  ambassadors,  highly 
desirous  of  an  accommodation  upon  any  moderate 
terms,  yet  seeing  the  Athenian  people  impractica- 
ble through  the  sway  which  Cleon  held  among 
them,  and  considering  the  probable  ill  consequences 
of  publicly  proposing  conditions  disagreeable  to 
their  allies,  which  might  after  all  be  rejected,  im- 
mediately took  their  leave. 

ThQcjd.  They  arrived  at  Fylus  about  the  twentieth  day 
lilj.  39?'  after  their  departure  thence,  and  with  their  return 
End  of  the  truce  of  course  expired.  The  Lacedaemonians 
then  demanded  the  restoration  of  their  ships  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty  :  but  the  Athenians  refused  ; 
alleging  some  hostility  committed  against  the  gar- 
rison of  the  fort,  and  some  other  matters  of  little 
importance,  contrary  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  con- 
vention, but  altogether,  in  the  opinion  evidently  of 
the  impartial  but  cautious  Thucydides,  not  war* 
ranting  a  procedure  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  it. 
Whether  Demosthenes  or  Eurymedon  was  die 
principal  actor  in  this  business,  we  are  not  inform- 
ed ;  but  in  favor  of  either  it  may  be  observed,  that 
to  exercise  any  discretionary  power  was  extremely 
hazardous,  when  responsibility  was  immediate  to 
that  despotic  and  wayward  soverein  the  Athenian 
people,  under  the  influence  of  Cleon.  If  Cleon,  or 
any  other  turbulent  orator,  could  persuade  the  peo- 
ple that  their  generals  ought  not  to  give  iq>,  of  their 
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own  authority,  any  advantage  that  the  letter  of  the    sect. 
treaty  warranted,  their  utter  ruin,  even  capital  con-  s^->r^^ 
demnation,  might  have  been  the  consequence  of  a 
contrary  conduct. 

.  Both  parties  now  prepared  to  prosecute  hostili- 
ties with  vigor.  The  Athenians  directed  their  at- 
tention particularly  to  the  guard  of  Sphacteria :  two 
triremes  were  constantly  circumnavigating  it  during 
day,  and  at  night  the  whole  fleet  kept  watch  ;  in 
moderate  weather  all  around  the  iland  ;  but  fresher 
winds  induced  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  side 
toward  the  sea  unguarded.  A  reinforcement  of 
twenty  triremes  from  Attica  made  the  number  of 
the  fleet  seventy. 

The  Peloponnesians  meanwhile  pushed  the  siege 
of  the  fort.  But  the  object  for  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  most  anxious  was  to  relieve  their 
people  in  Sphacteria  ;  and  what  they  chiefly  appre- 
hended for  them  was  famine.  Large  rewards  were  Thucyd. 
therefore  ofiered,  freedom  to  Helots,  and  money  ^'  ^'  ®'  ^* 
to  any  freemen,  who  would  introduce  provisions. 
Many  were  thus  allured  to  the  attempt;  and  tho 
some  were  taken,  some  succeeded  ;  especially  in 
blowing  nights,  when  the  Athenian  triremes  could 
not  hold  their  station  at  the  back  of  the  iland. 
Some  supply  was  also  carried  by  divers,  who  swam 
under  water  across  the  port,  rising  occasionally 
only  for  air,  atid  dragging  after  them  skins  filled 
with  bruised  linseed,  or  with  poppyseed  mixed 
with  honey. 

The  blockade  of  the  iland  being  thus  protracted, 
the  Athenians  began  to  suffer  those  very  wants 
through  which  they  had  hoped  to  compel  the 
Lacedasmonians  to  surrender.  In  their  fort  was 
one  small  spring,  ample  for  the  garrison,  but  very 
inadequate  to  the  supply  of  the  whole  armament ; 
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CHAP,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  reduced  to  the  use 
^^^^]^  of  brackish  water,  obtained  by  digging  in  the  sand 
under  the  fort.  All  the  rest  of  the  coast  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  superior  landforce  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians  ;  and  the  triremes,  far  from  capable  of  carry- 
ing supplies  for  any  length  of  time,  had  not  con- 
venient room  even  for  their  crews  to  sleep  or  to  eat 
aboard  ;  insomuch  that  Thucydides  mentions  it, 
among  their  hardships  upon  this  occasion,  that  they 
went  ashore  by  reliefs  for  their  meals,  living  other- 
wise aboard  their  triremes  at  anchor. 
Tbncyd.  The  uneasiness  hence  arising  in  the  fleet  and 
army  was  ere  long  communicated  to  Athens,  and 
reasonable  apprehension  arose  that  approaching 
winter  would  increase  the  difficulties ;  that  it  would 
become  impossible  to  supply  the  armament  with 
provisions  by  the  navigation  round  the  capes,  of 
Peloponnesus,  which  in  summer  they  foimd  could 
not  be  done  in  the  requisite  extent ;  and  that,  even 
if  supplies  could  be  obtained,  the  fleet  could  not 
remain,  during  the  stormy  season,  on  a  coast  where 
they  possessed  no  port.  It  was  then  farther  con- 
sidered, that,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  should  recover 
their  people  from  Sphacteria,  not  only  an  opportu- 
nity for  making  an  advantageous  peace  was  lost,  but 
future  opportunities  were  precluded  :  at  least  the 
first  proposal  must  hereafter  come  from  themselves ; 
for  the  Lacedaemonians  would  scarcely  risk  the 
disgrace  of  a  second  refusal. 

Public  indignation  was  rising  fast  against  Cleon, 
as  the  evil  counsellor  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
author  of  the  evils  felt  or  apprehended.  He  found 
it  necessary,  for  obviating  popular  clamor  and  dis- 
gust, to  exert  himself  in  the  assembly';  and  in  a 
very  extraordinary  train  of  circumstances  that  fol- 
lowed, his  impudence  and  his  fortune  (if,  in  the 
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want  of  another,  we  may  use  that  term)  wonder- 
fully favored  him.  He  began  with  boldly  insist- 
ing, *  that  the  circumstances  of  the  fleet  and  army 

*  were  not  so  adverse  as  they  were  reported.* 
This  assertion  called  forward .  the  officers  who 
brought  the  intelligence  :  they  desired  *  that,  if 
^  they  were  thought  unworthy  of  belief,  proper  per- 

*  sons  might  be  sent  to  examine  into  the  state  of 

*  things.'  The  assembly  assented  to  this  request, 
and  Cleon  himself  was  named  among  those  to  be 
commissioned  for  the  purpose.  Pressed  by  this 
proposal,  which  he  was  aware  would  not  answer 
his  end,  and  anxious  anyhow  to  throw  the  weight 
of  the  business  upon  others,  he  seems  in  the  mo- 
ment to  have  lost  his  guard.     '  It  were  idle  waste 

*  of  time,'  he  said,   *  to  send  commissioners  to  in- 

*  quire,  when  they  should  rather  send  generals  to 

*  execute.     If  those  who  directed  the  military  af- 

*  fairs  of  the  commonwealth  were  men,  it  would 

*  be  easy,  with  the  force  which  they  could  at  all 
'  times  command,  to  subdue  the  little  band  in 

*  Sphacteria :   were  he  in  that  station,  he  would 

*  ingage  to  efiFect  it.'     The  unenterprizing  Nicias,  Thacyd. 
at  this  time  commander-in-chief,  being  thus  called  ^•^•^•*** 
upon,  in  his  anxiety  to  obviate  crimination,  mise- 
rably betrayed  the  dignity  of  his  high  office.     *  As 

'  far  as  depended  upon  him,'   he   said,   '  Cleon 

*  might  take  what  force  he   pleased,   and   make 

*  the  attempt.'  Cleon  immediately  accepted  the 
offer,  thinking  it  not  seriously  made ;  but  Nicias 
persisting,   Cleon  would   have  retracted,    saying, 

*  Nicias,  not  he,  was  general  of  the  republic' 
Nicias  however,  observing  that  his  proposal  had 
not  displeased  the  people,  declared  solemnly  before 
the  assembly,  that  for  the  business  of  Pylus  he 
waved  bis  right  to  command.    The  more  then 
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CleiHi  appeared  still  anxious  to  withdraw,  the  more 
the  people,  as  the  historian  observes,  in  the  visual 
temper  of  mobs^^,  insisted  that  he  should  n^iake  his 
words  good;  with  clamor,  requiring  that  Nicias 
should  resign  the  command,  and  that  Cleon  should 
take  it.  Thus  appointed  general,  Cleon,  tho 
,  alarmed  with  the  danger,  was  elated  with  the  ex- 
travagant honor;  and  in  the  next  assembly  held 
on  the  business**,  he  resumed  his  arrogant  man- 
ner :  ^  He  did  not  fear  the  Lacedaemonians,'  he 
said ;  ^  and  for  the  expedition  to  Pylus,  he  would 

*  desire  no  Athenian  forces :  he  would  only  take 

*  the  Lemnian  and  Imbrian  heavy-armed,  at  that 

*  time  in  Attica,  with  the  middle-armed  of  ^nus, 

*  and  four  hundred  bowmen  of  the  allies ;  and 

*  with  that  small  addition  to  the  armament  then  at 

*  Pylus,  he  would,  within  twenty  days,  either  bring 
^  the   Lacedaemonians  in  Sphacteria  prisoners  to 

*  Athens,  or  put  them  to  the  sword  upon  the  spot.' 
Amid  the  many  very  serious  considerations  in- 
volved with  the  business,  this  pompous  boast  ex- 
cited a  general  laugh  in  the  assembly:  yet  even 
the  graver  men,  says  the  historian,  were  upon  the 
whole  pleased  with  the  event,  upon  considering 
that  of  two  good  things  one  must  result;  either 
an  important  advantage  must  be  gained  over  the 
Lacedaemonians,  or,  what  they  rather  expected, 
they  should  be  finally  delivered  from  the  impor- 
tunity of  Cleon. 

It  however  soon  appeared,  that  tho,  for  a  man, 
like  Cleon,  unversed  in  military  command,  the 
undertaking  was  rash  and  the  bracing  promise 

*i  Oliv  ox^-of  9i>^'i  ^oisTv.    Thucjd.  1.  4.  c.  £8. 

^'  Thucydides  does  not  specify  that  it  was  in  a  second  as- 
aemblj ;  bat  from  the  circumstances,  and  from  the  tenor  of  Us 
narrative,  it  Bhoold  seem  that  it  must  have  been  so. 
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abundantly  ridiculous,  yet  the  business  was  not  so   sscT^ 
desperate  as  it  was  in  the  moment  generally  ima-  ,^j!^l^^ 
gined ;  and  in  feet  the  lolly  of  the  Adienian  peo- 
ple, in  committing  such  a  trust  to  such  a  man, 
far  exceeded  that  of  the  man  himself,  whose  im- 
pudence seldom  carried  him  beyond  the  control  of 
his  cunning.     He  had  received  intelligence  that  Thacjd. 
Demosthenes  had  already  formed  the  plan,  and^'^^**' 
was  preparing  for  the  attempt,  with  the  forces  upon 
the  spot  or    in   the   neighborhood.      Hence   his 
apparent  moderation  in  his  demand  for   troops ; 
which  he  judiciously  acccHnmodated  to  the  grati* 
fication  of  the  Athenian  people,  by  avoiding  to 
require  any  Athenians.      He  further  showed  his 
judgement,   when  the  decree   was  to  be  passed 
which  was  finally  to  direct  the  expedition,  by  a 
request,  which  was  readily  granted,  that  Demos- 
thenes might  be  joined  with  him  in  the  Qommand. 
The  natural    strength  of    Sphacteria,    uneven, 
rocky,  woody,  together  with  ignorance  of  the  ene- 
my's force  there,  had  long  deterred  Demosthenes 
from  attempting  any  attack ;  and  the  more,  because 
his  mirfortune  in  iStolia  had  arisen  from  incau- 
tiously iqgaging  himself  in  a  rough  and  wooded 
country,  against  unknown  numbers.    But  it  had 
happened  that  a  fire,  made  by  the  Lacedemonians 
for   dressing    their    provisions,    had    accidentally 
caught  the  woods,   and,  the  wind  favoring,  had 
burnt  almost  the  whole.     Their  best  defence  being 
thus  destroyed,  Demosthenes,  now  inabled  to  see 
his  enemy  and  his  ground,  no  longer  hesitated 
concerning  measures.     He  had  sent  for  such  re- 
mforcements  as  might  be  obtained  from  the  near- 
est allies,  but  before   they  could  join  him  Qeon 

arrived. 
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CHAP.       Demosthenes  hin^elf  had  been  appointed  te  an 
^^"     anomalous  command,  interfering  with  the  authority 


of  the  regular  generals  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  made  any  difficulty  oi 
yielding  to  the  wayward  will  of  his  soverein,  and 
taking  the  second  rank  in  the  command  with 
Cleon*  When  the  new  general  arrived  at  Pylus 
with  his  reinforcement,  it  was  determined  first  to 
try  if  their  business  could  not  be  managed  by  ne- 
gotiation ;  and  a  message  was  accordingly  sent  to 
the  commander-'in-chief  of  the  Lacedawnonian  ar- 
my, proposing  that  the  men  in  Sphacteria  should 
surrender  themselves  prisoners,  with  the  oonditldn, 
.  that  they  should  be  liberally  treated  in  confine- 
ment, till  the  two  republics  might  come  to  some 
accommodation. 
Thnejd.  This  being  refused,  Cleon  and  Demosthenes 
'  '^'  '  prepared  to  use  the  force  under  their  command. 
Giving  one  intire  day  of  rest  to  their  troops,  on 
the  next,  at  liight,  they  imbarked  all  their  heavy- 
armed,  who  were  only  eight  hundred,  and,  a  litde 
before  dawn,  landed  at  the  same  time  on  both 
sides  of  Sphacteria,  from  the  harbor  and  from  the 
open  sea.  An  advanced  post  of  the  Lacedanno- 
nians  was  surprized,  and  the  guard  put  to  the 
c.  31—32.  sword.  As  soon  as  day  broke,  the  rest  of  the 
forces  were  landed,  consisting  of  eight  hundred 
bowmen,  about  as  many  middle-armed,  a  few 
Messenians  and  others  from  the  garrison  of  the 
fort,  and,  except  the  rowers  of  the  lowest  bench, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  thalamians,  all  the 
$eamen  of  the  fleet ;  who,  as  the  triremes  were 
more  than  seventy,  would  be  a  large  body.  The 
force  all  together  was  not  of  the  most  regular  kind, 
but  it  was  ample  against  those  who  held  Sphac- 
teria ;    of  whom  the   LacedaNBionians,  the    onlj 
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regular  troops  had  been  originally  btft  four  hun-  sect. 
dred  and  twenty,  and  thirty  of  those  were  killed  in  ^"' 
the  outpost  'Of  the  number  of  attendant  slaves,  ^nd 
of  those  who,  after  landing  provisions,  may  have 
remained  in  the  iland,  we  are  not  informed*  Epita- 
das,  the  commander,  had  posted  himself,  with  his 
main  body,  in  the  central  and  plainest  part,  near  the 
only  spring  the  iland  afibrded.  A  small  reserve  he 
placed  in  an  antient  fort,  of  rude  construction,  but 
strong  by  situation,  at  the  extremity  next  Pylus. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  and  indeed  all  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  seem  to  have  been  absurdly  attached, 
through  a  point  of  honor,  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
weapons  for  close  fight.  Among  the  early  Greeks, 
the  first  purpose  of  arms,  after  self-defence,  was  to 
defend  their  cattle  :  the  second,  when  civilization 
advanced,  to  protect  their  harvest,  and  cultivated 
fruits :  the  third,  and  not  least  important,  to  hold 
a  secure  superiority  over  their  numerous  slaves. 
Hence,  as  well  as  because  of  the  more  determined 
courage  requisite  for  the  use  of  them,  and  of  their 
greater  efficacy  in  the  hands  of  brave  and  able  men, 
wherever  they  can  be  used,  arms  for  stationary  fight 
in  plains  were  deemed  more  honorable  than  missile 
weapons.  But  as,  under  many  circumstances,  es-* 
pecially  in  mountainous  countries,  like  the  greatest 
part  of  Peloponnesus  and  of  all  Greece,  it  was  easy 
to  evade  the  force  of  the  heavy-armed,  and  yet  to 
give  them  annoyance,  we  find  the  Lacedemonians 
often  suffering  for  want  of  light  troops  and  missile 
weapons.  Epitadas  chose,  with  his  little  band,  to 
meet  an  enemy  who  so  outnumbered  him,  in  the 
Jevellest  part  of  the  iland ;  not  only  because  the 
fountain  there  was  necessary  to  him,  but  because 
there  the  weapons  and  die  discipline  of  his  people 
would  be  most  efficacious.    But  among  the  Athe- 
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cnkt.  nians,  the  the  first  honor  was  giTeti  to  the  panoply, 
^^'     yet  the  \i8e  of  the  bow  was  cukivated ;  and  we  find 


1.  4.C.  33. 


the  Athenian  archers  frequently  mentioned  as  supe- 
rior troops  of  their  kind.  Demosthenes  had  been 
taught  by  misfortune  both  how  to  value  light  troops, 
and  how  to  use  them ;  and  Cleon's  prudence  left 
him  the  direction,  of  operations.  He  placed  his 
light-armed  in  detached  bodfes  of  about  two  hun- 
dred each,  on  the  heights  around  the  Lacedeemonian 
station,  and  then,  advancing  with  his  heavy- armed 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  front  of  it,  he  halted. 
Thucyd.^  Epitadas  did  not  refuse  to  meet  superior  num- 
bers ;  but,  as  he  advanced  to  attack  Demosthenes, 
he  was  assailed  on  each  flank  and  in  his  rear  widi 
darts,  arrows,  and  stones.  If  he  turned,  those  who 
thus  annoyed  him  instantly  fled  from  his  attack,  and 
his  heavy-armed  would  in  vain  pursue  them ;  but 
the  moment  he  resumed  his  march  toward  Demos- 
thenes, they  renewed  their  annoyance.  Such  was 
the  character  of  the  Lacedaemonian  heavy  infimtry 
at  this  time  in  Greece,  that  with  all  the  advantage 
of  numbers  on  their  side,  the  light-armed  of  the 
Athenian  army  had  not  approached  them  without 
awe,  and,  as  Thucydides  expresses  it,  a  kind  of 
servile  apprehension.  But,  incouraged  by  the  effect 
which  their  first  wary  exertions  derived  from  the 
able  disposition  of  Demosthenes,  and  by  the  evi- 
dent inability  of  the  Lacedaemonians  for  efficacious 
pursuit,  the  light-armed  pressed  their  attacks.  This 
desultory  manner  of  acdon  astonished  the  Lacedte- 
monians  with  its  novelty:  the  ashes  and  dust^ 
formed  by  the  late  conflagration,  rising  and  ming- 
ling their  darkness  with  that  of  the  constant  flight 
of  missile  weapons,  disabled  them  from  seeing  their 
enemy,  whom  with  dieir  arms  they  could  not  reach, 
if  they  could  see ;  while  the  clamorous  noise  of  the 
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irregular  assailants  drowned  the  voice  of  command.   8BCT. 
Utterly  at  a  loss  for  means  of  effectual  c^osition. 


ivhen  many  were  already  severely  wounded,  they  Thacyd. 
retreated  in  a  compact  body  toward  their  reserve  in  ^•^•^•^• 
the  casde,  which  was  not  far  distant.     The  lights 
armed  then  pressed  their  assault  widi  increased  ar^ 
dor :  the  Lacedaemonians  gained  the  Ibrt,  but  not 
without  loss. 

The  efficacy  of  the  light  troops  being  now  obvi* 
atedy  Demosthenes  led  his  heavy-armed  to  the 
attack ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  having  great  advan^ 
tage  of  ground,  as  well  as  some  defence  from  the 
old  walls,  maintained  an  equal  conflict  against  su-* 
perior  numbers.  It  was  already  late  in  the  day ; 
both  parties  were  suffering  from  heat,  thirst  and 
fetigue,  and  neither  had  any  prospect  of  decisive 
advantage,  when  the  commander  of  the  Messeniaii  c.  36. 
troops  coming  to  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  told  them 
he  had  discovered  a  way  by  which,  with  a  party  of 
Kght-armed  and  bowmen,  he  thought  he  could  scale 
the  fort.  The  party  he  desired  being  accordingly 
put  under  his  orders,  he  led  them,  so  as  to  avoid 
being  seen  by  the  enemy,  to  a  precipitous  part  of 
the  rock,  where,  through  confidence  in  the  natural 
strength  of  the  place,  no  guard  was  kept.  Climb* 
ing  with  great  difficulty,  he  made  his  way  good,  and 
appeared  suddenly  on  the  summit.  Effectual  resis*  c.  37. 
tance  was  now  no  longer  possible  for  the  Lacedae* 
monians,  worn  with  incessant  action  through  a 
sultry  day,  and  surrounded  by  superior  numbers. 
Cleon  and  Demosthenes  dierefore,  desirous  of  car- 
rying them  prisoners  to  Athens,  checked  their 
troops,  who  would  shortly  have  put  them  to  the 
sword ;  and  sent  a  herald  to  offer  quarter,  upon  con* 
dition  that  they  should  surrender  themselves  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Athenian  people.   It  was  doubted  whe- 
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CHAP,  ther,  even  in  their  hopeless  situation,  Lacedaemonians 
^^^^^^  would  submit  to  become  prispners ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  saw  the  heralds  approaching,  they  grounded 
their  shields  and  waved  their  hands,  intimating  that 
they  were  disposed  to  hear  proposals.  Epitadas 
was  no  more  ;  Hippagretes,  his  second  in  command^ 
had  been  so  severely  wounded  that  he  lay  for  life* 
less  among  the  slain ;  Styphon,  on  whom  the  com- 
mand had  thus  devolved,  desired  permission  to 
send  a  herald  to  the  Lacedaemonian  army  on  the 
continent  for  orders.  This  was  refused,  but  the 
Athenian  generals  sent  for  a  herald  from  the  Lace- 
daemonian army  ;  and  after  the  interchange  of  two 
or  three  messages,  a  final  answer  came  to  the  garrison 
of  the  Hand  in  these  terms :    *  The  Lacedaemonians 

*  permit  you  to  consult  your  own  safety,  admitting 

*  nothing  disgraceful**.*  After  a  short  consultation, 
they  then  surrendered,  according  to  the  Greek  ex- 
pression, their  arms  and  themselves. 

On  the  morrow  the  commanders  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian army  on  the  continent  sent  a  herald  for 
their  slain,  and  the  Athenians  erected  their  trophy. 
The  killed  were  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Lace- 
daemonians, and  the  prisoners  two  hundred  and 
ninety-two.  Of  the  fate  of  the  Helots  and  others, 
who  were  with  the  Lacedeemonians  in  Sphacteria, 
ThQcyd.  we  have  no  information.  The  blockade,  from  the 
L  4.  c.  39.  action  in  the  harbor  to  that  in  the  iland,  had  con- 
tinued seventy-two  days,  including  the  truce  of 
twenty-days^  during  which  the  garrison  was  regu- 
larly served  with  provisions.  For  the  rest  of  the 
time  they  had  only  had  such  casual  supplies  as 
could  be  introduced  by  stealth ;  yet,  such  had 
been  the  economy  of  Epitadas,  provisions  re- 
mained when  the  iland  was  taken.     The  Athe- 
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nian  commanders,  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  in    sect. 
Pylus,    sailed  away  with  the  fleet ;    Eurymedon     J^JJ^ 
with  his  division  for  Corcyra  and  Sicily,  and  Cleon 
and    Demosthenes   for  Attica :    and    the   ingage^ 
ment  of  Cleon  was  completely  fulfilled ;  for  they  Toward 
entered  the  port  of  Peu-aeus  with  their  prisoners  Augult?^^ 
within  twenty  days  after  he  had  quitted  it. 

Nothing  during  the  whole  war,  says  Thucy- 
dides,  happened  so  contrary  to  the  general  opinion 
and  expectation  .of  the  Greeks  as  this  event ;  for  Thacyd. 
it  was  supposed  that  neither  hunger,  nor  the  pres-  ^'  ^•®'  ^* 
sure  of  any  other  the  severest  necessity,  would 
induce  Lacedaemonians  to  surrender  their  arms; 
insomuch  that  among  some  it  was  doubted  whe- 
ther the  prisoners  were  of  the  same  race,  or  at 
least  if  they  were  of  equal  rank  with  their  com- 
rades who  had  been  killed.  Hence  an  Athenian 
auxiliary,  with  more  ill  manners  than  wit,  asked 
one  of  the  prisoners,  *  Whether  those  who  fell  in  c.40. 

*  the  iland  were  the  men  of  superior  rank  and 
merit*^  V     To  which  the  Spartan  coldly  replied, 

*  An  arrow  would  indeed  be  a  valuable  weapon, 

*  if  it  could  distinguish  rank  and  merit.' 

The  prisoners,  being  many  of  them  connected 
with  the  first  families  of  Sparta,  were  considered 
by  the  Athenians  as  most  valuable  pledges.  Jt  c-  ^i- 
was  determined  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  that 
they  should  be  kept  in  chains**  till  the  two  re- 
publics should  come  to  some  accommodation, 
unless  any  invasion  of  Attica  should  be  attempted 
by  the  Peloponnesians.  In  that  case  the  decree 
declared,  in  terror  to  the  Lacedaemonian  public, 
that  they  should  be  put  to  death.  Such  were  at 
that  time  the  maxims  of  warfare  among  those  who 

*^  Kakbi  xf/oukl*  a  phrase  which  canoot  be  exactly  trwat^ 
lated. 
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CHAP.  boaMed  to  be  the  moat  civilized,  and  indeed  the 
^^'  only  civilized  people  upon  earth;  and  such  the 
motives  for  preferring  death  in  the  field  to  the 
condition  so  mild,  in  modem  Europe,  except 
in  France  since  the  revolution,  of  a  prisoner 
of  war. 

By  the  event  of  the  business  of  Pylus  the  Lace* 
dsmonians  were  in  a  state  of  distress  totally  new 
to  them.  From  the  first  establishment  of  their 
ancestors  in  Peloponnesus,  it  wa3  not  known  by 
tradition  that  such  a  number  of  their  citizens  had 
fidlen  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy ;  and  it  was  as 
little  remembered  that  an  enemy  had  ever  pos- 
sessed a  post  within  their  country.  Pylus  was 
now  so  fortified  that,  as  long  as  it  was  open  to 
supplies  by  sea,  no  mode  of  attack  by  land,  with 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  acquainted,  would 
be  effectual  against  it:  a  garrison  of  Messenians 
from  Naupactus  infested  the  neighboring  country, 
with  continual  incursions  ;  and  the  Helots,  desert^ 
ing  in  numbers,  found  sure  protection.  In  this 
situation  of  things,  the  Lacedaemonian  government 
anxiouslv  desirous  of  peace,  expected  only  insult 
from  the  haughty  temper  of  their  enemy,  should 
they  send  ministers  publicly  to  propose  tenns. 
They  made,  however,  repeated  trials  by  secret 
negotiation.  The  wiser  and  more  moderate  Athe- 
nians, and  those  of  higher  rank  in  general,  would 
gladly  have  profited  from  present  prosperity,  to 
make  an  advantageous  accommodation.  But  the 
arrogance  of  the  people,  fed  by  success,  and  in- 
flamed by  the  boisterous  eloquence  of  Cleon,  now 
the  popular  favorite,  made  all  endevors  for  the  sa- 
lutary purpose  fruitless. 
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